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"Live  thou,  and  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the  grape 
And  ivy  berry,  choose ;  and  still  depart 
From  death  to  death  thro*  life  and  life,  and  find 
Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him  who  wrought 
Not  matter,  nor  the  finite— infinite, 
But  this  main  miracle,  that  thou  art  thou. 
With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world.*' 

Life  can  bo  newed  from  a  large  nnmber  of  standpoints,  but 
for  my  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  two  most 
important.  On  the  one  side  we  are  told  that  the  world,  and  all  that 
therein  is,  was  created  in  a  short  period  of  time  by  the  mere 
decree  of  its  Creator;  that  man  appeared,  sinned,  was  doomed 
to  death ;  that  his  Saviour  appeared,  and  by  His  death  redeemed 
those  who  believed  in  Him  and  His  atonement.  This  party  represents 
the  Deity  as  governing  the  world  directly,  and  they  advise  mankind, 
in  any  emergency  or  difficulty,  to  pray  to  God  to  interfere  on  their 
behalf.  They  pray  for  help,  and  return  thanks  for  His  gracious  gifts. 
The  "Litany"  represents  their  religious  views;  give  us  this,  save 
us  from  that.  There  is  no  other  inference,  logically,  than  that  more 
is  gained  by  prayers  in  this  world,  and  professions  of  belief  in 
the  next,  than  by  any  other  means.  In  fact,  they  tell  you, 
no  matter  how  good  a  life  you  may  have  led,  it  is  useless  unless 
the  motive-power  has  been  to  satisfy  the  Creator  as  they  intimate 
He  can  only  be  appeased.  They  tell  you  of  His  power,  by  wonderful 
things  done  in  remote  ages;  they  try  to  make  men  virtuous  and 
better  behaved,  by  representing  illness,  distress,  famine,  bad  har\'ests, 
as  punishment  inflicted  by  God  for  man's  sin.  There  are  many 
amongst  the  clergy  who  modify  this  view  of  the  Creator's  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  still  the  orthodox  behcf.  By  the  modem  view, 
wo  are  led  to  believe  that  the  world  gradually  grew;  that  its 
development,  before  it  was  ready  for  man  to  inhabit,  was  the 
work  of  ages;  that  it  has  reached  its  present  stage  by  a  Bories 


of  slow,    steady,  gradual  devclopmouts;    tliat   mas,    at   Lis   first 

entraace,  was  but  a  litLlG  remove  from  the  animal,  aud  tliat  he  kig 
slowly,  vei-y  slowly,  Irnt  steadily  and  aiu'ely,  boeii  overcoming  Ilia 
lower,  solilsh,  animal  uatiire,  aiid  become  a  more  rationtil,  more 
law-abiding,  higher  motived  being;  that,  instead  of  boing  made 
poi'fect,  he  wa^  made  bo  as  lo  bo  adapted  for  tho  world  he  then 
occupied,  aud  lias  gTU<lually  developed  as  necessity  and  his  ootward 
olrcumstauccs  have  made  liim  use  the  latent  powers  withiu  hiin ; 
aud  that  there  is  aufiiuient  evidence  to  justify  the  behef  that  ho 
vfill  steadily  develop,  by  judicious  cultm-e,  until  lie  becomes,  physically, 
mentally,  aud  morally,  the  higher  order  of  being  he  is  capable  of 
hecomhig.  What  has  been  done,  what  is  still  being  done,  is 
caused  by  the  laws  that  goveni  everything  iu  citistencc,  and  that, 
tlierefore,  it  is  useless  to  pray  for  help,  but  it  is  man's  duty  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  of  nature,  aud  act  in  accordance  with  them,  Listead, 
therefore,  of  ascribing  illness,  misery,  early  death,  the  thousand  iUa 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  to  God,  we  say  they  arise  wholly  and  solely 
from  the  ignorance  or  wilfuhieas  of  man,  and  can  only  bo  removed 
by  Ids  obeying  the  laws  Lo  has  hitherto  disregarded.  The  two  views, 
you  will  pei-ceive,  are  diametrically  opposed.  I  fail  to  see  how  they 
can  work  together.  Men  must  be  taught  to  lead  tlioir  lives  by  tho 
one  opinion  or  tho  other.  The  old  idea  limits,  restricts,  man's  right 
to  thinli,  and  punishes  those  who  difl'er.  The  new  thought  gives 
man  full  scope,  telhng  him  it  is  his  duty  to  know  all  that  lie  can  leani, 
but  that  it  is  hia  duty,  as  it  is  for  his  benefit,  to  scrupulotisly  obey 
God's  laws ;  that  ho  is  not  to  pray  for  this  or  that,  but  use  the 
powei-s  he  possesses,  and  tlmnk  God  with  his  heart  aud  soul  for  the 
powers  He  has  given  bim ;  working  day  by  day  as  if  iu  communion 
with  his  Father  in  heaven,  with  a  senso  of  tliantsfuluess  aud  gladness, 
when  the  night  comes  ;  bowing  his  head  aud  saying,  "  Thou  art  to  m6 
all  tliat  I  desii'e;  make  me  to  Thee  what  Thou  dcsirost,  0  Thou 
ihe  most  merciful  of  the  merciful  1  " 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  we  expect  too  much  of  mankind,  and 
that  too  much  worship  is  given  to  reason;  that  reason,  after  all, 
is  but  a  knack,  an  acquirement,  a  skill  in  tho  use  of  tools.  And  what 
would  bo  the  use  of  the  coiijenter's  skill  if  there  were  no  materials 
for  him  to  exercise  it  upon  ?  The  reply  is  obvious :  what  raluo 
or  utility  iu  the  wood  if  it  were  not  for  the  carpenter's  skill  ?  In 
praismg  man,  we  are  accused  of  lowermg  God,  of  putting  Him  aside. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  we  are  only  showing  how  the  one  depends  upon  the 
other,  and  admit  the  wonderful  skill  that  gives  to  the  carpenter  the 
power  to  utihze  the  wood.  Reason  is  useless  without  observation  to 
supply  the  facts  for  reason  to  thmk  upon ;  facta  are  useless  without 
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reason  to  investigate  and  explain  their  nature.  Man  need  not 
worsiiip  his  Creator  less  hecauso  ho  worships  those  men  who  hy 
their  reasoning  powers  make  nseM  to  mankind  what  would  otherwise 
be  useless.  There  is  no  better  ideal  to  put  before  man  than  to  study 
tho  Creator's  laws,  with  the  intention  of  making  everything  yield 
the  utmost  that  is  to  be  obtained  fiom  each  article  for  man's  benef  j. 
Another  objection  is,  that  we  want  to  move  too  rapidly,  and  that  as 
"  only  one  in  a  race  can  win,''  what  is  to  console  the  other  unfortunates 
tliat  we  have  urged  on  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  ?  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  every  struggle  only  the  one  can  wm,  but  this  has  always  been 
the  case,  must  be ;  but  the  mere  effort  to  win  will  make  all  those  that 
strive  for  the  prize  better  men  than  those  who  are  too  indifferent  or 
careless  to  make  the  effort.  Instead  of  asking  men  to  try  to  do 
**  better  than  others,"  perhaps  it  would  be  bettor  to  ask  one  and  all 
to  **  better  themselves."  Tho  end  of  all  training,  at  school  or  from 
the  pulpit,  by  lectures  or  books,  should  bo  to  make  every  man 
try  and  use  Ins  powers  with  a  more  Batisfactory  result  than  he  has 
done.  *'  You  cannot  make  man  better  by  books,"  it  is  said  by  some 
critics  ;  to  this  opinion  I  respectfully  dissent.  The  principal  thing  is  to 
get  into  each  man^  brain  a  desh*e  to  '^  do  his  best,"  a  resolve  to 
overcome  any  weakness,  to  use  to  better  purpose  what  strength  he 
has.  Books  are  as  useful  as  teachers  or  preachers.  The  readmg  and 
thinking  over  a  good  book  must  be  beneficial  to  the  individual. 

** Reading,"  says  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  **  maketh  a  full  man."  There 
is  no  greater  pleasure  to  me  in  life  than  reading — to  pass  my  leisure 
in  the  best  of  all  good  company — with  the  authors  of  good  books. 
Beading  is  the  most  deUghtful  and  economical  of  all  recreations ;  it 
is  a  pastime  that  never  palls,  and  a  pleasure  that  knows  no  remorse. 
Every  man  should  be  able  to  read  ;  there  is  no  surer  way  of  elevating 
the  working  classes  than  by  encoui-aging  the  habit  of  reading.  There 
should  bo  *'  free  libraries  "  in  eveiy  parish,  men  taking  home  books  to 
read  to  their  wives,  and  so  inducing  them  to  read.  Beading  the  light 
books  gives  a  refinement  to  the  mind,  fills  the  imagination  with  pictures 
of  a  world  of  comfort  and  beauty  beyond  one's  reach,  must  improve 
and  correct  the  manner  of  speech,  and  benefit  the  rising  generation  of 
the  working  classes.  *'  Books  wind  into  the  heart ;  the  poet's  verso 
slides  into  the  cmTont  of  om*  blood.  We  read  them  when  young,  and 
remember  them  when  old.  We  read  there  of  what  has  happened  to 
others ;  we  feel  that  it  has  happened  to  ourselves.  They  are  to  bo 
had  everywhere  cheap  and  good.  We  breathe  but  the  air  of  books. 
We  owe  everything  to  theii'  authors,  on  this  side  barbarism"  (Hazlttt). 
«  They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  by  noble  thoughts  "  (Sib 
Pfmjp  Sidney). 


"  My  thoughts  aro  with  the  dead ;  with  them 

I  live  in  long  past  years  ; 
Their  >'irtues  love,  their  faults  condemn ; 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  a  humble  mind/' 


SOUTHET. 


In  the  Tillies  of  June  12th,  1883,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  reported  to  have  said  m  the  House  of  Lords  tliat ''  you  will  soon 
banish  religion  if  you  banish  theology,  for  theology  is  a  science,  just  as 
law  is  a  science,  and  it  is  upon  theology  that  adl  religion  ultimately 
rests.'*  A  bold  admission  by  the  new  head  of  the  English  Church,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Archbishop  will  have  the  com*age  of  his 
convictions.  It  looks  as  if  reason  was  to  take  the  place  of  infallibility ; 
for  if  theology  be  a  science,  and  it  is,  why,  it  logically  follows  that,  like 
all  other  sciences,  it  muse  alter  as  we  obtain  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  God  and  human  nature ;  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  religion, 
like  all  else,  will  decay,  unless  there  be  infused  therein  the  spring  of 
a  true  and  healthful  life.  A  healthy  religion  should  be  seen  in  the 
whole  range  of  secular  life  ;  is  it  apparent  at  the  present  time  in  om* 
trade,  poUtics,  Uterature  ?  In  their  desire  for  wealth,  social  position, 
ambition  in  its  many  and  vaiious  forms,  in  sending  Mammon,  are  men 
restrained  by  any  fear  of  displeasing  their  God  ?  I  fear  the  majority 
are  not.  Why  ?  Because,  like  Mr.  Booth,  too  many  of  the  clergy,  of 
all  sects,  speak  to  man  as  if  he  T\ras  thoroughly  bad,  and  mider  the 
power  of  the  devil ;  they  talk  to  him  of  sin,  without  defining  what  they 
mean  thereby,  and  warn  him  of  eternal  wrath  to  come  unless  he  repents 
and  believes  in  the  **  only  Saviom/'  As  regards  tlie  "  Salvation 
Army,"  whatever  the  intentions  of  its  leaders,  by  its  noisy,  iiTeverent, 
and  immeaning  out-door  manifestations,  its  mobs  and  bands  of  music 
in  the  streets  on  the  Sabbath,  it  seems  to  me  they  despoil  reUgion 
of  reverence,  and,  in  so  doing,  arc  taking  the  surest  steps  to  destroy 
the  thing  itself.  Religion  has  been  defined  as  **  a  fecHng  of  depend- 
ence," then  "moiulity  touched  by  emotion,"  an  *' admii*ation  of  the 
Di\ine  and  Infinite  Spiiit."  Let  the  definition  be  what  it  may,  unless 
the  sentiment  of  *'  reverence  "  pervade  it,  it  is  mere  paganism.  It 
is,  therefore,  painful,  abhorrent,  to  hear  the  awe-inspii*ing  psalm  of 
our  youth  changed  to  a  music-hall  melody  whistled  about  the  streets, 
and  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  shouting  in  the  streets,  led  by  **  officers." 
Is  there  a  vestige  of  reHgious  awe,  or  even  of  decorum,  in  theii*  method 
of  touching  things  reverenced  by  others  ?  To  call  it  a  **  rehgion  "  is 
absurd;  it  is  a  **  burlesque,"  kept  up  By  promises  of  promotion  in 
the  Army,  and  the  fun  and  jolHty  of  the  thing ;  it  develops  simply 
because  there  is  no  awe  or  solemnity  about  it.    They  mistake  the 
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naiiu'c  of  Ciod  who  thiuk  He  wishes  fi'om  inau  a  mere  blavish  udulatioD 
of  His  power — a  scrupulous  performance  of  propitiatory  rites.  Tlieo- 
logiaus  have  oiTcd,  on  the  one  hand,  in  treating  man  as  an  *'  im- 
moi*tal  bcipg,"  destined  to  live  with  God ;  yet  they  argue  as  if 
he  were  a  "  mere  puppet,  a  plaything  to  amuse  the  caprices  of  his 
Creator.'*  They  have  made  too  much  and  too  little  of  him.  God  is 
the  great  First  Cause  ;  man  is  His  helpmate,  neccssaiy  for  thb  execu- 
tion of  His  scheme  of  progi'cssive  development,  the  more  useful  as 
he  uses  his  brain,  so  as  to  understand  what  God's  wishes  arc,  and 
wiUingly  endeavouring  to  fm*ther  tliem  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ; 
doing  this  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  also  a  sense  of  pleasm-e  that 
he  is  able  to  help  in  the  mighty  work.  Although  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  his  part,  yet  the  more  he  learns  of  the  plans 
of  the  mighty  Architect  of  the  universe,  the  more  he  feels  in  com- 
paiison  his  own  insignificance,  and  feels  within  him  what  constitutes 
true  religion — the  desire  to  obey  from  a  willingness  to  please,  and 
that  feeling  of  **  reverence,"  as  he  knows  more  and  more  of  the  Divine 
in  nature,  that  rises  at  last  to  the  climax  of  adoration  as  his  soid 
seems  to  learn  the  full  meaning  of  the  cry  which  the  Seer  of  Patmos 
heard :  •*  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty." 

We  are  all  fallible,  and  there  are  two  sure  tests  by  which  you 
can  try  a  man's  soul,  and  ascertain  what  stuff  he  is  made  of ;  these 
tests  are  "  love  "  and  "  money.**  If  you  find  out  that  in  cither  or  both 
of  these  ho  be  honest  and  true,  you  may  ti'ust  him ;  he  will  not  be  a 
knave.  But  if  he  is  weak  or  unrehable  in  either,  be  on  your  guard, 
for  you  may  tinist  this  indication  of  a  man's  worth  or  worthlessness. 
A  heart  free  alike  fi'om  gi-eed  and  lust,  indicates  the  man  good  and 
true,  the  friend  to  be  tnisted,  who  will  rejoice  at  your  success,  and 
be  sympathetic  in  yom*  failure.  The  fingers  of  such  men  will  bo 
clean  ;  they  do  not  itch  to  pick  and  steal  other  men's  money  or  their 
character.  But  the  man  who  is  weak  on  either  point  will  fail  you 
if  you  are  unfortunate,  will  yield  if  tempted,  will  think  of  himself 
before  the  claims  of  his  fellow-men  or  society.  "  Money  answereth 
all  things,'*  said  Solomon ;  it  is  useful  for  many,  but  is  not  every- 
thing. It  was  a  wiser  saymg  of  his,  "  Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  sened 
up  with  love,  than  a  king's  feast  with  hatred."  The  measure  of  oiu* 
love  is  the  measure  of  our  souls.  Shallow  people  may  sneer  at  love ; 
they  laugh  at  the  idea  of  **  sensible  "  people  falling  in  love.  But,  laugh 
as  they  may,  deny  it  if  they  will,  love  is  the  salt  of  life ;  of  it  we  never 
th*e.  The  weai'y  and  the  woiii-out,  as  well  as  tlie  young  and  inex- 
perienced, those  that  are  looking  back,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
looking  foi-wai'd,  all  delight  to  hear  of  love,  to  read  of,  or  see  per- 
formed on  tho  stage,  a  talo  of  love.    Love  lightens  the  daily  cares, 
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stimulates  our  efforts  iii  the  strup;glcs  of  life ;  it  keeps  us  young,  it 
keeps  our  liearts  warm  and  miselfisli,  it  makes  us  think  of  others  ;  and 
om*  happiness,  our  ideas  of  \Yhether  life  bo  worth  **  living  or  not," 
will  depend  on  how  much  we  have  of  this  **  staple  of  life."  As 
life  goes  on,  we  feel  its  value  more  and  more  ;  as  wo  have  lived  and 
suffered,  we  know  its  value,  and  the  want  of  it. 

**  Movo  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 
And  let  the  ai>e  and  tiger  die." 

This  seems  to  me  God's  law  of  evolution — the  law  of  gradual 
development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  Progi'ess  depends  upon 
"  the  law  of  virtue  written  in  our  hearts,*'  as  Butler  calls  it,  that  wa 
are  bom  under— the  great  law  by  which  wo  ascend  from  the  animal 
to  the  spiritual.  The  life  of  humanity,  as  of  each  man,  is,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  a  state  of  war — a  pei-petual  struggle  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  the  beast  and  the  God  that  are  in  us.  The  individual 
and  the  society  are  subject  to  checks  and  disasters,  but  for  the  steady 
progi-ess  of  the  individual  and  society,  to  prevent  a  retrogression, 
a  degradation  of  humanity,  we  must  keep  active  and  ahve  in  the 
public  mind  the  principle  of  **  the  indefeasible  supremacy  of  conscience, 
as  the  voice  of  Him  whom  it  is  better  to  obey  than  man."  The  will 
of  man  is  free ;  but  God  has  not  created  humanity  without  a  design ; 
man  has  oveiTated  his  own  importance  in  that  eternal  design, 
and  is  apt  to  attribute  the  effects  more  to  his  own  puny  efforts  than 
to  the  Infinite  Power  that  sustains  it.  Man  is  free  to  choose  the 
better  or  the  worse ;  hence  the  vast  part  which  error  and  crime  play 
in  human  affau's.  The  histoiy  of  the  world  shows  us  periods  in 
which  no  advance  is  made,  periods  of  going  back ;  because  God  respects 
the  liberty  of  men,  still  His  law  of  "  progress  "  compels  them  to  do 
His  work  by  their  free  hands,  often  without  their  knowledge,  often- 
times in  their  despite.  Civilization  has  stealily  advanced,  spite  of 
the  drawbacks,  in  *'  the  fourteenth  century,  of  its  hundred  years'  war, 
the  sixteenth  century  with  anarchy  in  conscience  and  absolutism 
on  thrones,  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  libertinism  of  intellect 
and  morals."  I  want  man  to  know  God,  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  "  no  other  strength  but  material  force," 
to  recognize  frankly  his  misconceptions  of  the  Creator  and  repeat 
the  magnificent  apology  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  noblest  heroine 
of  Greek  tragedy : 

**  Nor  did  I  deem  thy  heraldings  bo  mighty. 
That  thou,  a  mortal  man,  couldst  trample  on 
The  unwritten  and  unchanging  laws  of  heaven. 
They  ore  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday ; 
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But  ever  live,  and  no  one  knows  their  birth-tide. 
TheBO  from  the  dread  of  any  human  anger, 
I  was  not  minded  to  annul,  and  so 
Incur  the  punishment  which  Heaven  exacts.*' 

Tho  essential  need  of  our  time  is  for  man  to  "recognize  tbc 
Divine  existence  as  a  reality."    Leave  men  free  to  think.    It  is 
pitiable  to  think  that,  in  the  nineteenth  ccntory,  there  must  still  be 
a  stniggle  for  "  libei-ty  of  conscience."     By  what  right  has  the  Stato 
in  our  day   to  deprive  a  man  of   his  fi'eedom  for  his  heterodox 
opinions  ?     To  punish  a  man  for  not  thinking  as  you  do,  is  to  revert 
to  the  days  of  the  Inquisition ;  it  is  showing  the  people  what  those 
who  advocate  still  the  old  idea  of  life  would  do  if  they  dared.     I  am 
not  justifying  Mr.  Foote,  but  blaming  those  men  whose  narrow  views 
do  harm  to  real  progress,  by  making  martyrs  of  men  who  should 
be  taken  no  notice  of.    Teach  the  **  laws  of  God  "  to  the  people  ; 
you  will  be  doing  more  good  service  to  the  Creator  and  humanity 
than  persecuting  those  who  differ  from  you.     You  may  excuse  such 
conduct  by  the  plea  of  religious  enthusiasm ;   but  you  should  pause 
before  interfering  with    tho  rights  of    others,   and  remember  the 
dangers  of  enthusiasm  in  falsifying  om*  vision.     Galileo  was  twice 
brought  before  the  Inquisition.     The  first  time,  a  council  of  seven 
cardinals  pronounced  a  sentence  which,  for  the  sake  of  those  disposed 
to  believe  that  power  can  subdue  truth,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten — 
viz.,  '*  That  to  maintain  the  sun  to  be  immovable,  and  without  local 
motion,  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  false  in 
philosophy,  heretical  in  rehgion,  and  contrai-y  to  the  testimony  of 
Scriptiu-e ;  and  it  is  equally  absoi'd  and  false  in  philosophy  to  assert 
that  the  eai'th  is  not  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and, 
considered    theologically,    equally   eiToneous    and    heretical."      Mr. 
HaiTcy  was  treated  with  great  contumely  on  account  of  his  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  consequence  lost  his  practice. 
Professor  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
light  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  says :  **  Though  the  discovery  now  commu- 
nicated had  everything  to  recommend  it  which  can  arise  from  what 
is  great,  new,  and  singular — ^though  it  was  not  a  theoiy  or  system  of 
opinions,  but  the  generaUzation  of  facts  made  known  by  expeiiments, 
and  though  it  was  brought  forward  in  a  most  simple  and  unpretending 
form, — a  host  of  enemies  appeared,  each  eager  to  obtain  the  unfortu- 
nate pre-eminence  of  bemg  the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the 
imanimous  voice  of   posterity  was   to  confirm.*'      Every  ago  has, 
unfortimately,  given  us  evidence  of  the  enmity  of  men  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  methods.    Unless  animated  by  a  spu'it  of  real  candour, 
and  the  love  of  truth,  it  must  bo  so ;   as  the  new  method  often 


changes  the  relative  places  of  mau  engage;:!  in  Bcieiilific  puiauita,  and 
miisl  oblige  moiiy  to  take  a  lower  position  ta  wliat  they  have  previously 
occupied  iu  the  Bcalo  of  intellectual  iiupi-ovcmcnt.  "  The  cUsoif  les  cf 
the  vai'ioua  pliiloaophit^al  sclioola  of  Greece  inveighed  against  each 
other,  and  made  reciprocal  aocusationa  of  impiety  and  perjury.  Tlio 
people,  in  their  tui-n,  detested  the  philoaophcrs,  and  accused  those  who 
iiiveatigated  tlie  causes  of  things  of  presumptuously  invaduig  the  rights 
of  the  Divinity.  Pythagoras  was  driven  from  Athena  on  account  of  hia 
novel  opinions ;  and  foi'  tlie  same  reason  Anaxagovas  was  confined  in 
pi-ison.  Democritns  was  ti-oated  as  insane  by  the  Alxlcritcs  for  en- 
deavouring to  find  out  the  cause  of  madness  by  dissection ;  and  Socrates, 
for  having  demonstrated  the  miity  of  God,  was  forced  to  diiuk  the  juice 
of  hemlock"  (Da.  Spurzheiu).  Do  just  to  others,  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  needs  of  your  age,  be  earnest  in  taking  the  mote  out 
of  your  own  eye,  in  eradicating  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  your 
own  estahUshmeut,  but  leave  youi-  fellow-men  the  same  li-eedom  to 
aasert  tlieir  opinions  that  you  claim  aud  expect  for  your  own. 

The  progress  of  England  may  he  traced  to  the  love  of  freedom, 
the  self-reliance  of  her  middle  classes.  Our  forefathers  knew  the 
value  of  "being  let  alone."  That  nation  will  progress  most  rapidly 
where  there  ia  full  scope  for  individual  enterprise.  The  freedom  from 
iuterferouue  by  the  Govoniinent,  fi'om  tlio  tyranny  of  ofBcial  super- 
vision, is  in  harmony  with  energy,  tlnift,  good  management — conduces 
to  self-Iielp,  self- dependence,  self-reliance, — aa  essential  to  the  wcU- 
beiug  of  society  as  to  national  prosperity.  We  are  altering  this  to 
gratify  the  passions  and  to  appease  the  clamoiu:  of  that  section  called 
the  "  advanced  party  In  the  State ; "  but  I  ventm-e  to  doubt  if  "  healthy 
progress''  is  to  be  achieved  hyao-oalled  "remedial legislation,''  opposed 
to  sound  economic  laws,  and  all  the  healthy  traditions  of  the  past. 
Would  the  '■  nationahzation  of  tlie  land,''  would  the  giving  ovei-y 
man  the  land  he  wants  "  free  of  charge,"  would  the  "doubling  the 
wagea  of  every  workuig  man,"  make  the  people  more  industrious, 
more  sober,  more  tlu'ifty  ?  No  I  Whilst  hmuan  nature  remains  as  it 
is,  all  such  schemes  for  remedying  inequality  of  position  are  imprac- 
ticable. The  sufferings  of  humanity,  the  improvement  of  the  poor 
by  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  cannot  be  effected  by 
outside  influence.  The  only  hope  for  mankind  is  for  "  each  indi- 
vidual" to  set  about  the  earnest  reform  of  himself.  He  must  observe, 
and  think ;  he  must  resolve  to  rise,  let  it  he  ever  so  iitUe ;  ho 
must  work  energetically  and  tlioroughly ;  he  must  save  out  of  what  ho 
earns,  let  it  he  ever  so  little.  How?  Why,  by  avoiding  all  selfish 
indulgences.  If  you  prefer  to  smoke,  to  di'iuk,  to  enjoy  this  or  that 
pleasure,  you  must  be  content  to  remain  where  you  are.     There  is  no 
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cliaucc  ot  advanceraeut  out  of  tlio  lowest  I'niilis  cscopt  by  eaniest 
iui:lasU7  aud  self-denial.  Poverty  will  always  exist,  but  it  should  bo 
less  as  a  natiou  progresses.  It  is  not  trno  to  eny  tlmt  there  is  "  a  con- 
timiaUy  deepeuiug  iioverty  amidst  iiiei-easiug  wealUi ; "  but  until 
linman  nntm-o  is  altered,  so  that  it  regards  the  power  to  work  as  an 
"  hononr,"  and  not  as  a  "  ciu-se,"  it  is  wisely  ordamed  there  ranst  be 
poverty,  liouger,  ever  pi-eaeut,  without  which  stem  necessity  moiiy 
so-called  "woi'ltevs"  would  not  work  at  all.  The  world  must  have, 
cannot  do  without,  "workers;"  there  luu^t  bo  the  artisan,  the 
mechanic,  the  lailor,  bootmaker,  builder,  baker,  weaver,  tea.  But 
thei'e  should  not  be  tho  recldess  throwing  away  lu  drink  or  some 
otlier  indulgence  of  the  hard-earned  wages.  Poverty  will  exist  with 
progress,  luitil  nei  midcrstand  and  practise  habits  of  indnstry  and 
economy.  No  philosophising  about  land,  rent,  interest,  will  get  rid 
of  the  poverty  in  oui-  midst — no  yieldbig  by  the  Govei-nment  to  every 
wliim  of  her  children.  Uufortimately,  tilings  seem  tending  hero  more 
and  more  to  State  interference,  and  before  the  twentieth  century 
dawns  upon  the  world,  nnloss  tliis  tendency  bo  checked,  we  Ehall  be 
the  slaves  of  a  "  centralized  government,"  the  Government  having 
"  a  finger  in  every  pie ;  "  and  for  any  one  to  act  or  to  speak — almost  to 
tliink— without  commg  into  collision  with  the  rulmg  powers,  nearly 
as  difficult  as  it  is  in  Russia,  Germany,  or  Fi-anco,  at  the  present  day. 
The  tendency  of  all  mdicolism  is  to  "  ceutrah nation."  Everything 
is  done  at  " head- quarters,"  instead  of  by  the  "local  authorities;" 
thus  depriving  of  responsibility  tho  persons  most  fitted  for  it  by  inti- 
mate and  personal  knowledge  oF  their  surroundings.  A  centralized 
govemmout,  to  attain  a  given  end,  is  ready  to  ovcrtm-n  anything  and 
everything  rather  than  penuit  itself  to  be  baffled,  wlnlst  whosoever 
attempts  to  cross  its  purpose  must  bo  crushed,  A  centralized  govern- 
ment docs  not  approve  of  advoi-so  criticisms  ;  it  dishkes  indepcndenea 
of  mind,  and  cannot  tolerate  any  opposition  ;  it  crushes  the  individual, 
it  is  tho  enemy  of  progress,  it  destrays  the  national  life.  A  govern- 
ment, to  he  beneficial,  should  encom-ago  and  supplement,  not  supplant, 
private  effort.  Our  constitutional  government  did  this ;  but  the  present 
tendency  of  the  State  ia  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  individual- 
tell  liim  how  ho  is  to  be  educated,  how  long  he  is  to  work,  how  long 
his  shop  may  bo  kept  open,  what  he  may  di-ink,  how  much  he  must 
put  by  to  provide  against  illness  and  old  age.  All  good  things  in 
themselves  if  they  emanate  fi^om  the  "  individual,"  but  dangerous 
blessings  whenever  practised  at  the  dictation  of  the  State.  Being 
domineered  over  by  the  State,  dwarfs  the  intellect ;  men  feel  they  are 
but  as  machines;  their  efforts  ai-e  checked,  their  consciences  paralyzed, 
their-  idea  cf  duty  limited  to  obedience  to  the  law ;   wlicreas  men 


should  bo  made  to  foci  tlicir  responsibility  to  the  Slate,  to  their 
imrentB,  thoii'  children,  tlieii-  employers,  theu-  employ t's,  their  God; 
accepting  the  gift  of  life  thankfully,  determined  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly,  snataiiied  hy  the  belief  that  if  their  work  be  douc  in  a 
right  apirit,  sacceES  nnd  happiness  will  bo  the  result.  Each  ono 
Htruggling  upward  and  ouward,  i3  tho  surest  way  to  progi^ess^oveiy 
fulfilled  duty  makes  mcu  better.  lu  the  iuterestsof  manhood,  the  State 
should  liot  relievo  parents  of  their  rasponsibihty  to  their  chUdren, 
not  even  in  education ;  but  use  its  iuUuencc  to  unpress  ou  the  parent 
his  duty,  and  the  pleasiu-e  of  watching  his  child's  progress — a  progress 
prized  in  proportion  to  the  self-denial  it  has  cost  him ;  whilst  the 
child,  knowing  that  his  parent  has  made  sacrifices  for  his  advantage, 
feds  hia  love  augmented  by  gratitude.  We  should  hear  fewer  com- 
plaints of  this  world  if  men  saw  that  iu  its  joys  and  soiTOws  he  tho 
geraiB  of  moral  progress,  wliich  purify  the  hearts  where  they  lake 
root,  and  which  mil  one  day  bear  a  rich  hai'vest.  I  would  like  to 
SCO  the  education  of  youth  desired  for  by  those  who  are  answerable 
for  tho  little  ones'  futm-e  hfe — then-  fathers  and  mothers. 

Compulsoiy  and  gratuitous  education  ia  ono  of  the  evils  of  the  nu- 
natui'al  system  of  cenb-alization ;  it  takes  all  reaiwusibihty  from  tho 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  in  duty  bound  to  bear  it,  in  order  to  place  it 
iu  tlie  hands  of  others  who  are  little  competent  to  sustain  the  burden. 
It  is  obvious  that  people  cannot  take  interest  in  matters  for  which 
tliey  are  no  longer  answerable.  They  eay  to  themselves  that,  if  tho 
State  likes  to  manage  everything,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  Stato  alona 
to  do  so.  Individual  cntci-prisc,  therefore,  ceases,  oud  tho  State  is 
rehed  npon  for  all  improvement ;  there  is  an  cud  to  progress. 
Somethuig  is  needed  ;  oh,  petition  tho  Goveniment.  So  centralization 
fosters  indifference,  and  stiilos  entci-pnac,  hy  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility which  belongs,  of  right,  to  private  individuals.  AVhat  is 
wonted  for  the  progi-ess  of  mankind  is  a  "  respect  for  tho  rights  of 
others,  whilst  they  maintain  their  own  rospect " — Bolf-reh'aucc,  united 
with  respect  for  authority.  This  proud,  manly  spirit  Englishmen 
used  to  boast  of,  but  it  must  gradually  depart  undei'  a  system  of  State 
support,  of  official  ccntrahzation,  of  hmitcd  i-ight  of  epeecb,  that  putti 
tho  whole  coimti'y  and  its  representatives  under  tJie  iron  wle  of  a 
Minister,  or  of  an  impassive  and  all  but  in'cspontible  central  power. 
State  dependence  means  a  want  of  back-bone,  and  a  country  ui  which 
bono  and  sinew  of  character  arc  deficient  is  destined  sooner  or  later 
to  be  conquered  or  enslaved.  Beware,  my  friends,  of  State  aid  ;  State 
support  binds  you  iu  fetters  that  must  produce  a  great  moral  and 
intellectual  downfall.  To  he  compelled  to  educate  your  chihh'cn,  to 
vacoionto  them,  not  to  di-lnk,  at  tho  dictation  of  tho  Stato,  implies 
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that  your  minds,  souls,  and  hearts  are  barren  of  principle,  &ith, 
courage  ;  if  you  let  the  Government  do,  or  compel  you  to  do,  what  you 
ought  to  do  willingly  and  voluntarily,  it  shows  you  have  no  manliness 
left  in  you. 

With  education,  as  in  everjrthing  else,  it  seems  to  me  we  may  trust 
to  the  Creator's  wisdom  in  so  constituting  us  that  we  have  within  us 
the  power  to  obtain  the  information  that  each  age  requires.  God*s  law 
is  one  of  slow,  steady  development.  In  times  like  the  present,  education 
pays  ;  therefore  education  will  not  be  neglected ;  and  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  private  enterprise  was  not  equal  to  supply  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demand,  the  State  have  no  right  to  interfere.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  teaching,  whether  by  theologians  or  the  State,  that 
interferes  with  freedom  of  action  or  thought,  and  that  tries  to  produce 
uniformity.  Let  the  State  leave  individual  enterprise  to  do  its  own 
work,  and  undertake  nothing  except  works  that  are  left  undone  through 
the  paucity  of  energy  or  means  of  the  individual.  But  better  leave  the 
work  undone  than  sap  the  self-reliance  of  a  people.  To  the  English 
people  I  say,  "  Be  upon  your  guard.'*  When  the  Education  Act  was 
passed,  in  1870,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  asserted  that  their  intention 
was  to  supplement,  not  to  supplant,  voluntary  efforts ;  yet  during  the 
last  year,  many  denominational  schools  have  been  swamped  ;  one  by 
one  they  are  closed,  and  their  place  is  filled  by  Board  schools.  What 
does  this  indicate  but  a  gradual  losing  of  that  freedom  of  action  by 
teachers  and  parents  ?  Be  on  your  guard  against  the  steady  encroach- 
ment of  the  Government ;  guard  jealously  your  right  to  think  and  act 
for  yourself.  '*  Progress  "  is  bound  up  with  individual  enterprise  ;  real 
progress  means  a  people  morally  and  physically  sound,  high-miuded 
and  noble-hearted,  self-reliant  and  firm  of  purpose.  You  may  be  this 
if  you  have  self-rehance,  self-dependence — if  you  will  work  thought- 
fully and  earnestly,  manage  well,  and  be  thrifty.  For  the  well-being  of 
society,  for  national  prosperity,  that  the  English  may  continue  to  be  a 
people  fitted  to  rule  amongst  the  nations,  I  beseech  them  to  watch 
with  the  utmost  suspicion  all  aid  offered  them  by  the  Government. 
Beware  of  such  a  dangerous  support ! 

The  best  remedy  is  to  make  men  feel  their  responsibility.  Train 
them  to  feel  that  '*  duty  begins  with  life,  and  ends  with  death.  It 
encompasses  our  whole  being.  It  bids  us  do  what  is  right,  and  for- 
bids our  doing  what  is  wrong.  It  begins  with  the  up-bringing  of 
children.  It  bids  us  nurture  them,  instruct  them,  educate  them,  and 
bring  them,  by  our  example,  into  the  ways  of  well-doing"  (Smiles). 
You  can  have  no  better  precept  for  your  guidance  than  to  **  learn  as 
if  you  were  to  hve  for  ever ;  live  as  if  you  were  to  die  to-morrow." 

As   we  sow  we  reap.      The  loss   of  that   reverential  feeling   for 
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divine  things  causes  that  loss  of  reverence,  in  modem  life,  of  the 
inferior  to  the  superior,  the  children  for  their  parents.  John 
Stuart  Mill  thought  the  latter  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  our 
rapid  progress,  whereby  the  younger  generation  does  really  outstep  the 
older,  so  that  the  son  knows  much  more  than  his  father.  It  may  be 
so,  but  it  is  wise  to  keep  this  reverential  feeling  as  active  as  possible, 
and,  if  cultivated  for  the  Creator,  will  check  that  feeling  of  **  I-am-as- 
good-as-you-and-better  "  which  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  of  late 
years.  For  the  sake  of  parents  and  of  children,  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  of  common  sense,  for  the  well-being  of  humanity,  to 
secure  that  healthy  progress  that  will  make  all  men  better — mentally, 
morally,  and  physically — ^I  ask  of  all  a  little  more  thought  as  to 
**  life  "  and  its  object.  A  serious  thinking  over  the  "  old  *'  and  the 
new  way  of  God's  government  of  the  universe ;  a  sincere  hope  that 
you  will  see  the  greater  grandeur  of  the  conception  that  gives  this 
mighty  Power  the  skill  to  have  conceived  the  slow  and  steady 
development  of  the  universe,  and  so  arranged  the  natures  and 
properties  of  things,  and  bestowed  on  man  that  brain-power  which 
enables  him  to  put  things  together,  so  as  to  carry  out  His  vast 
designs.  Ascertain  His  designs,  discover  His  laws,  see  the  results  of 
obedience  and  disregard  thereof,  and  you  will  not  believe  those  who 
assert  *^  that  whoever  has  ceased  to  believe  in  miracles  has  lost  all  true 
faith  in  a  personal  God."  The  "history  of  the  world,"  as  proved  by 
geology,  is  more  marvellous  than  all  the  miracles  that  were  ever 
dreamt  of.  **  Fact "  will  command  more  real  faith  than  any  **  fiction  " 
has  the  power  to  do.  With  the  new  thought  we  shall  get  a  **  living 
faith,"  a  desire  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  '*  living  God,"  a  feeling 
of  "  trust,"  of  **  love,"  not  of  dependence  and  fear.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  the  belief  in  a  living  God  if  men  were  so  taught  that  they 
believed  in  the  manifestations  of  His  great  power  in  the  excellence 
and  minute  finishing  of  His  work.  Man  must  worship  the  Creator  of 
the  lii-mamcnt  and  the  blade  of  grass,  the  behemoth  and  the  gnat. 
How  we  should  reverence  any  man  able  to  frame  the  exquisite  meshes 
of  the  fly's  wing,  or  the  microscopic  fibres  of  the  lichen  I  Is  it  saying 
too  much  in  asserting  that  mankind  must  reverence  the  •*  Almighty  " 
if  taught  how  infinitely  great  must  be  the  **  Creator  "  of  the  world 
and  all  that  therein  is — taught  to  comprehend  the  vastness  of  the 
work,  and  then  taught  that  nothing,  however  minute,  escapes  His 
careful  thought  ? 

**  Each  little  flow*r  that  opens, 
Each  little  bird  that  sings, 
He  made  their  glowing  colours/ 
He  made  their  tiny  wings." 
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•« "What is Ufe,  father?' 
*  A  battle,  my  child. 
Where  the  strongest  hand  may  fail ; 
Where  the  wariest  eyes  may  be  beguiled, 
And  the  stoutest  heart  may  quail ; 
Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand. 
And  rest  not  day  or  night, 
And  the  feeble  little  ones  must  stand 
In  the  thickest  of  the  fight.* " 

Adelaide  Anite  Pboctob. 

**  Lite  sets  its  stamp  upon  the  universe ;  in  Nature  the  loftiest  claims 
kindred  with  the  lowest ;  and  the  bond  which  ties  all  in  one  brother- 
hood proclaims  one  Author.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  Life, — ever 
growing  old,  yet  ever  young  ;  ever  dying,  ever  being  bom  ;  cut  down 
and  destroyed  by  accident,  by  violence,  by  pestilence,  by  famine ; 
preying  remorselessly  and  insatiably  upon  itself,  yet  multiplying  and 
extending  still,  and  filling  every  spot  of  earth  on  which  it  once  obtains 
a  footing  ;  so  delicate,  so  feeble,  so  dependent  upon  fostering  circum- 
stances and  the  kindly  care  of  Nature,  yet  so  invincible,  endowed  as 
if  with  supernatural  powers,  like  spirits  of  the  air,  which  yield  to 
every  touch  and  seem  to  elude  our  force ;  subsisting  by  means 
impalpable  to  our  grosser  sense,  yet  wielding  powers  which  the 
mightiest  agencies  obey.  Weakest  and  strongest  of  the  things  that 
God  has  made,  Life  is  the  heir  of  Death,  and  yet  his  conqueror, — 
victim  at  once  and  victor.  All  living  things  succumb  to  Death's 
assault;  Life  smiles  at  his  impotence,  and  makes  the  grave  her 
cradle"  (Hinton:  "Life  in  Nature*').  Life  is  an  action  produced 
by  its  opposite ;  it  has  its  root  in  death,  and  is  nourished  by  decay. 
How  the  Creator  was  created,  or  got  the  power  to  create  life  and 
all  that  exists,  is  the  greatest  wonder  in  this  world — an  insolvable 
problem.  But  if  the  origination  of  organiq  life  in  nature  remains 
an  open  question,  our  knowledge  is  unlimited  as  to  its  reproduction 
and  increase.    To  these  there  is  a  sufficient  key  in  well-known  laws ; 


Emd  tbey  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  witbout  demanding  the 
supposition  of  other  than  familiar  agencies  and  established  principles. 
The  wonderful  proceasee  of  creation  are  sufficiently  amazing  ; — out  of 
a  little  dust  what  rich  Larvests  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  in  all 
their  varied  forma,  colours,  order,  and  beauty  I  Before  the  resources 
of  creative  power  that  the  study  of  Katura  reveals  to  na  the  imagina- 
tion stands  silent  and  appalled ;  whilst  the  laws  which  explain  to  ua 
the  methods  of  the  Creator's  working  reveal  to  us  singleness  of  aim 
and  unity  of  means,  and  a  perfectness  of  repose  with  unfailing  energy 
of  action.  Such  studies  must  improve  alt  men,  and  dispose  them  to  ti-y 
and  act  like  Him,  as  far  as  their  capacities  will  admit,  ever  pressing 
onwai-d  and  upward,  with  a  steadfast  aim  which  no  passion  can  pervert, 
no  interest  comipt,  in  a  changeless  rectitude  and  a  calmness  that 
cannot  be  disturbed,  being  based  upon  an  intelligent  feith,  and  i-ooted 
in  love  and  trust.  Our  intelligence  jnstifies  the  belief  that  a  success- 
ful hfe  is  the  skilful  "  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,"  of  "moving 
one  thing  to  or  &om  another,  and  putting  them  into  fit  places  for  being 
acted  upon  by  their  own  internal  forces  or  by  those  residing  in  other 
natural  objects,"  in  wliicli  J.  S.  Klill  states  the  whole  of  man's  action 
on  natui-e  consists.  Duiing  the  unceasing  transitions  of  life  there 
are  certain  periods,  the  practical  uses  of  which,  or  our  neghgenco 
in  not  making  them  available,  become  inceptive  of  consequences 
80  totally  unforeseen  and  inadequate  that  we  are  astonished  when 
carefully  reviewing  with  dispassionate  judgment  the  great  disproportion 
of  effects  as  contrasted  with  the  apparently  trivial  and  fi-ivoloua 
nature  of  the  causes.  For  men's  progress  it  is  essential 
they  be  taught  to  see  tliat  "honesty  is  the  only  policy" — that 
common  sense  and  reflection  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  making 
the  "  best  of  this  world,"  in  such  a  manner  that  our  actions 
will  insure  us  a  fair  certainty  of  the  next,  if  there  be  one. 
Such  men  are  above  narrow  considerations  of  mere  profit  and  loss,  but 
regard  their  own  peace  of  inind.  the  approval  of  their  own  conscience, 
tlie  sweetness  of  a  good  and  honoured  name,  the  respect  of  good  men, 
as  superior  to  mere  money  gain.  They,  in  fact,  solve  that  greatest 
problem  of  loss  and  gain ;  tbey  8cr%-c  Mammon,  but  in  a  way  to  show 
their  worship  of  God.  They  use  every  means  to  succeed  in  this 
world,  but  never,  in  douig  so,  "  lose  their  souls."  With  all  their 
gettings,  they  get  understanding,  and  value  wisdom  and  a  healthy 
conscience  as  being  in  worth  beyond  nibics. 

We  must  take  "  life  "  as  we  find  it,  sec  what  has  been  and  is  made 
of  it,  and  suggest  what  tnight  hf,  must  be,  made  of  it,  if  we  really 
mean  to  remedy  what  we  complain  of  in  our  journey  through  life.  It 
is  a  great  error  of  humanity,  because  they  find  so  much  Bead  Sea 
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fruit,  to  believe  there  is  no  sweetness  left  in  the  gai^en.  Because  the 
evading,  though  apparent  neiaoness,  of  the  mountain-top  mocks  your 
climbing  ambition,  do  not  desist  in  the  attempt — do  not  sit  down  and 
mock  the  intrepid  mountaineer ;  but  let  faith  sustain  you ;  beUeve 
**  there  is  a  top,"  though  you  may  have  hitherto  fieuled  to  find  it.  So 
in  life  there  is  much  happiness,  much  good,  you  can  find,  if  you 
struggle  for  it  as  they  do  who  have  faith  in  what  they  struggle  after. 
80  search  on ;  despair  not.  Let  others  caU  this  life  what  they  will,  be 
as  cynical  and  disbeheving  as  they  may,  do  you  always  have  faith  in 
the  laws  of  Ood,  and  in  your  darkest  moments,  after  your  bitterest 
disappointments,  you  will  be  kept  up,  able  to  bear  your  burden,  seeing, 
with  Confucius,  that ''  heaven  is  principle,'*  that  there  is  a  heaven  in 
this  world,  and  that  the  power  of  knowing  it  and  appreciating  it  is  in 
your  own  soul.  Life  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  resistance  to  and 
conquering  of  our  weaker  selves. 

Life  is  a  wondrous  thing,  even  though  we  be  but  partiaUy  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  which  actually  influence  our  course  through 
life  and  our  final  destiny.  There  are  innumerable  other  events,  if 
such  they  may  be  called,  which  come  close  upon  us,  yet  seem  to 
pass  away  without  actual  results,  or  even  betraying  their  near 
approach  by  the  reflection  of  any  light  or  shadow  across  our  minds. 
Could  we  know  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  future,  life  would  be  too 
fiiU  of  hope  or  fear,  exaltation  or  disappointment,  to  afford  us  a  single 
hour  of  true  serenity.  Make  the  best  of  **  what  is ; "  do  not  grumble 
at  this  or  that,  or  think  things  might  have  been  better  arranged; 
grasp  them  as  they  are,  and  make  the  best  of  them.  You  hear 
many  people  say  daily  that  life  is  not  worth  having,  yet  aU  live  on, 
with  more  or  less  relish  for  it,  generation  after  generation.  The 
stage  is  set,  the  pictures  and  people  come  an  I  go.  and  the  interest 
in  **  human  life  "  never  abates.  The  plot  and  the  personages  seem 
in  every  age  and  every  land  new  to  the  mass  of  the  spectators,  and 
there  is,  indeed,  novelty  in  the  midst  of  the  sameness,  yet  the  farther 
back  in  time  and  the  feurther  afield  in  place  we  happen  to  go,  the  more 
we  are  struck  with  the  essential  sameness  of  the  interest  of  the 
drama,  and  the  hxmian  '^  characters "  who  enact  it.  There  is  a 
sonnet  by  Blanco  White  in  which  he  supposes  Adam  and  Eve  over- 
whelmed with  amazement  at  the  fii*st  descent  of  night  over  Eden, 
and  the  disclosure  of  the  heavenly  fires  which  the  night  brought  with 
it ;  the  burden  of  the  poem  being  that  death  may,  like  the  darkness, 
bring  new  worlds  to  us,  or  take  us  to  them.  Generation  after 
generation  has  wondered  at  the  sun-setting  and  the  night-fall, 
the  rising  of  moons  and  stars,  and  the  birth  of  the  new  day ;  and  the 
wonder  stands  reproduced  in  the  literature  of  every  nation.    In  the 
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oriliuary  conrse  of  life,  tbe  average  bmnan  being  does  not  think  of 
Euch  liingB.  They  get  up,  eat,  do  their  work,  meet  their  engage- 
ments or  fail  to  do  so,  and  go  to  Bleep.  The  majority  are  puzzled 
with"  life,"  if  they  give  tho  thing  a  thought ;  they  object  lo  things 
as  they  are,  and  intimate  that,  had  they  tho  power,  matters  would 
liave  been  arranged  more  kindly,  and  with  less  disparity  between  the 
lot  and  the  "  daBerta  "  of  thoso  they  are  iicquainted  with. 

There  is  a  large  class  who  object  to  the  shortness  of  this  hfc,  as  it 
does  not  give  men  tho  chance  of  conecting  the  mistakes  they  have 
made,  or  profit  by  the  cxi)erience  they  have  gained  and  could  benefit 
by  if  the  "  opportunity  "  were  again  offered.  These  men  always  try 
to  get  ua  to  excuse  their  own  shortcomings  by  intimating  they  are 
subject  to  a  Power  behind,  over  whose  action  upon  their  lives  they  have 
no  conti'ol.  Man  must  be  trained  to  see  that  this  unseen  Power 
behind  all  the  great  cosmic  cliangcs  acts  by  what  are  called  natural 
laws,  and  that  it  ia  only  by  obeying  these  that  he  can  acquire  some 
measare  of  conquest  over  his  lot.  Man  suffers  for  hia  acta  of 
disobedience;  therefore,  we  say  that  "man  is  free,"  because  he  ia 
"  responsible,"  aa  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  liim  for  what  he 
had  not  the  power  to  provent.  Man  must  work ;  yea,  and  it  is  a 
glorious  privilege  to  be  able  to  work.  Let  liim  work  as  though  man- 
kind will  continue  to  be.  From  all  the  evidence  at  our  command,  tho 
continuance  of"  this  world"  seems  aa  certain  as  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-moiTOW.  Let  ua,  then,  think  of  life  as  it  ia  ;  study  the  past ;  from  its 
lessons  get  a  guide  for  our  lives  in  the  present ;  stand  by  each  other, 
and  make  of  "  life  "  a  better  thmg  than  it  has  been  ;  not  content  to 
"  hvo,  and  let  hve,"  but  all  earnestly  "  helping "  each  other  to  live 
better,  worthier,  more  enjoyable  lives.  It  needs  faith  in  the  Creator's 
government  to  reconcile  us  to  the  inequalities  of  human  character, 
intelligence,  and  position  that  ive  meet  witli  here;  but  we  are  all 
reminded  sternly,  daily,  that  "  each  must  fight  for  his  own  freedona." 
There  ia  a  saying  of  Goethe'a,  that  every  man  has  strength  enough 
to  enforce  hia  convictions  if  he  will;  it  may  be  difficult  work,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  tho  remark.  "If  wo 
really  wUl  to  do  a  thing,"  tho  means  will  be  foimd.  Our  powei-s  aro 
really  illimitable,  if  wo  but  use  our  intelligence,  conscience,  and 
courage  to  the  uttermost.  Life  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  faith  in  ita 
value  and  purposes.  Lot  ua  foster  every  impulse  good  and  high ; 
inspire  within  men  a  senso  of  duty ;  promote  all  pastunea  wise  and 
merry.  Much  laughter  imphcs  enjoyment  of  life.  Let  ua  fight  man- 
fully against  itnhappjnesa.  Tho  causes  of  misei'y  are  ascertainable, 
removable.     We  must  not  be  content  to  take  tho  world  aa  wo  find  it, 

think  that  "life"  must  betaken  as  it  comes;  but  must  "look 


before  and  after/'  resolved  to  make  the  burden  more  tolerable  tban  it 
has  been  to  the  majority  ;  so  that,  instead  of  asking  if  "  life  be  worth 
living,"  one  and  all  shall  exclaim,  joyfollj,  "  It  is  a  happy  world,  after 
aUI*' 

Press  on;  NU  desperandttm.  Despair  is  a  poisonous  cup.  You 
have 

"Youth,  hope,  and  love. 
To  build  a  new  life  on  a  mined  life ; 
To  make  the  fatnre  fairer  than  the  past, 
And  make  the  past  appear  a  trouhled  dream. 
E*en  nonr,  in  passing  through  the  garden  walks. 
Upon  the  ground  I  saw  a  fallen  nest, 
Buined  and  full  of  ruin ;  and  over  it, 
Behold,  the  uncomplaining  birds,  already 
Busy  in  building  a  new  habitation.*' 

LOKGPELLOW. 

A  splendid  moral  for  man — the  teaching  he  needs  so  sadly ;  not  to 
succumb  to  a  passing  trouble,  but  to  show  he  is  a  man,  by  rising 
superior  to  and  surmounting  it.  Never  mind  if  "all  seems  lost ; *' 
take  a  lesson  from  the  birds — set  to  at  once,  and  be  uncomplainingly 
busy  in  building  up  a  new  habitation.  Men  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  '*  health  is  the  greatest  of  gifts,  contentedness  the  best 
riches,  trust  the  best  of  relatives,  perfect  repose  the  highest  happi- 
ness." Of  what  use  is  wealth  to  him  who  neither  gives  nor  enjoys 
it  ?  Riches  are  for  the  comfort  of  life,  and  not  hfo  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches.  There  is  no  man  more  deserving  of  pity  than  he 
who  spends  his  whole  life  in  amassing  money,  without  making  any 
use  of  it.  "  What  signifies  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  him 
who  fails  to  practise  virtue  ?  What  is  the  soul  itself  to  him  who 
cannot  control  himself?"  "Virtue  is  a  service  man  owes  himself; 
and  though  there  were  no  heaven,  nor  any  God  to  rule  the  world, 
it  were  not  less  the  binding  law  of  life.  It  is  man's  privilege  to  know 
the  right,  and  follow  it."  Anguish  may  crush  us,  life  fail  us, — still 
let  your  soul  and  conscience  rule  supreme,  and,  dying,  give  the  lie  to 
soulless  destiny,  that  dares  to  boast  itself  man's  master.  "  I  never 
complained  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  nor  murmured  at  the  ordi- 
nances of  Heaven,  excepting  once,  when  my  feet  were  bare,  and  I  had 
not  the  means  of  procuring  myself  shoes.  I  entered  the  Great  Mosque 
at  Cufah  with  a  heavy  heart,  when  I  beheld  a  man  who  had  no  feet. 
I  offered  up  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  bounty,  and  bore 
with  patience  the  want  of  shoes  "  ("  Contentment : "  Sadi,  GuL). 

If  there  were  only  a  single  rose  here  and  there  upon  the  earth, 
men  and  women  would  pass  pai*t  of  their  few  years  on  their  knees 
before  its  beauty.    God  has  been  too  prodigal  in  His  gifts  to  us ; 


wo  do  not  ip-aluo  tbem  as  we  ouglit.     Human  ingratituilG  for  tlio 
beauties  of  the  uuiverse  is  most  ivouderfiil. 

Every  age,  every  station,  every  occupation  in  life  has  its  trials  and 
its  compensations ,  and  in  all  and  each  "  life  is  worth  living ;  "  and 
we  should  all  think  so  if  we  carefully  noted  all  the  Burrouudings  in 
wliicli  wo  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  We  shall  all  admit  the 
great  gift  life  is,  when  we  loam  to  see  that  the  accidents  of  life  (as  we 
call  them)  not  only  express  us,  but  also  to  a  great  degree  form  us. 
Do  they  not  go  lai-gely  to  make  up  life  ?  They  explain  not  only  what 
a  man  is,  but  why  ho  ia  what  he  is — 


"  For  such  ai 


e  mode  of,  such  wo  bo.  " 


Believe  me,  "opportunity  is  always  golden  and  hoantifid;"  "it 
is  the  use  that  it  is  put  to  that  is  imperfect."  Do  men ;  nso 
your  reason ;  consider  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things.  Be 
auB\forable  to  your  conscicnco  alone  for  all  you  say  and  do. 
Help  by  your  example  to  show  your  fellow-men  that  all  improve- 
ment in  then-  condition  «imt  arUe  activch/  from  irithtn—aoi  be 
received  passively  fi'om  without.  We  must  cease  to  say  of  mis- 
fortirae,  "It  is  God'a  will ;"  of  privation,  as  Gladstone  said,  "  It  is 
God's  ftctl"  I  deny  it  utterly  and  unhesitatmgly.  The  fiiult  rests 
with  oursolvea ;  it  is  wrong  to  put  the  blame  on  others'  shoulders. 
Never  mind  whose  will  it  is;  regard  the  trouble  as  a  living  thing, 
and  grip  it,  and  fasten  on  it,  and  strangle  it,  until  it  lies  dead  and 
impotent ;  set  youi'  heel  upon  it,  as  you  would  if  it  were  a  living, 
tangible  thing,  and  not  an  absti^action.  Let  yom-  acts  show  thought, 
power,  intellectual  strength — your  acts  indicate  that  your  mind 
dominates  sense,  and  your  will  can  hold  back  passion  with  a  hand 
as  strong  and  firm  as  that  of  a  master  over  the  dog  whom  he  chooses 
to  obey  him.  Above  all,  you  have  capacity  for,  and  it  was  intended 
you  should  appreciate  and  enjoy,  life — to  tasto  its  pleasures,  never 
to  excess,  but  with  no  ascetic's  hps,  but  wise  enough  to  hold  back 
with  a  chain  of  iron  the  prompting  that  hfe  is  but  to  "  cat,  druik,  and 
be  merry." 

What  is,  is  for  the  best,  we  are  told,  if  our  limited  capacity  could 
but  be  aware  of  it.  It  is  certain  that  the  highest  degree  of  happiness 
is  to  be  reached  by  making  the  most  of  the  rosiest  specks  in  the  pre- 
sent, without  regretting  what  has  gone  before  or  wondering  what  may 
follow.  If  it  be  folly  to  think  of  the  grapes  "  beyond  oar  reach," 
it  is  still  greater  folly  not  to  take  all  those  we  can  reach.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  good-heaited  people  who  would,  if  they  had 
the  power,  have  nothing  unpleasant  in  hfc — who  tliiuk  there  could 
be  happiness  io  perpetual  sunshine,  who  forget  that  oven  roses  have 
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thorns,  and  that  pleasure  is  enjoyable  and  appreciated  for  its  rarity 
and  contrast  to  pain.  It  is  this  variety  that  makes  life  enjoyable, 
although  80  many  will  think  it  a  deceit  and  a  snare,  made  np  of 
appearances  without  reaHty,  beginnings  with  no  end,  efforts  without 
success,  disappointment  and  weariness  always,  nothing  but  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  I  take  quite  the  opposite  view ;  happiness 
predominates,  the  better  men  prevail,  light  ever  steadily  advances, 
progress  is  the  law.  Happiness  must  be  our  normal  condition, 
or  why  is  it  that  we  feel  good  when  we  are  happy,  at  peace  with 
ourselves  and  the  world?  We  all  get  glimpses  of  this  desirable 
condition,  feel  within  us  the  sign  of  what  the  world  should  be — 
would  be — if  we  wisely  took  things  as  they  came,  and  made  the 
best  of  them,  hke  the  large-souled,  generous-hearted  human  beings 
we  ought  to  be,  reverencing  and  trusting  our  Creator,  and  viewing 
our  fellows  with  a  benevolent  sympathy,  ever  ready  to  advise  and 
help  to  lift  the  weak  that  have  strayed  or  fallen — full  of  Love,  and 
her  ofiFspring  Hope  and  Charity,  having  too  much  faith  in  God  to 
doubt  the  power  of  reformation,  and  too  cognizant  of  the  faUibility 
of  human  nature  and  of  our  weakness  to  say  to  even  the  most 
degraded,  '*  Stand  back,  that  the  hem  of  my  garment  may  not  be 
soiled." 

It  must  be  more  generally  impressed  upon  men  what  can  be  done 
by  one  and  all  if  they  would  but  earnestly  strive  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  in  their  respective  midst,  and  that  in  all  their  doings  there 
should  be,  above  all,  perceptible  the  evidence  of  a  kind  heart  in 
conjunction  with  the  method  of  a  strong  understanding.  0  for  the 
time  when,  with  that  grand  old  blacksmith,  we  shall  truly  feel  day  by 
day  that  "  something  attempted,  something  done,  hath  earned  a 
night's  repose  "I  Life  is  like  patchwork :  every  day  there  is  a  fresh  bit 
to  be  put  on.  We  must  understand  more  correctly  how  to  fit  in 
better  the  bits  needed  day  by  day  in  repairing  this  patchwork  life  of 
ours.  As  it  is,  the  three-cornered  bits  too  often  get  put  into  the 
square  places;  but  it  is  essential  for  man*s  happiness  that  ho 
comprehends  and  unhesitatingly  accepts  as  a  truism  that  it  rests  with 
us  to  make  this  patchwork  to  our  own  liking  ;  that  we  have  the  power 
to  shape  this  life  of  ours  more  regularly,  harmoniously,  and  blend  it 
more  perfectly ;  and  that  our  life  as  it  is,  or  as  it  might  be,  depends 
upon  whether  this  be  done  in  the  right  spirit ;  and  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  man  and  nature,  recognizing  imphcitly  that  the  man 
must  be  attuned  within  himself,  acted  upon  internally,  be  himself  his 
own  reformer ;  and  that  paternal  legislation  is  useless  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  life*s  miseries,  with  its  "  compulsory  education,"  "  com- 
pulsory insurance,"  '*  permissive  bills,"  &c. ;   as  such  luay  palliate. 


but  coimot  romoTO,  tlio  causes   of  tbe  "  ills    that  Qesli   is    heir 
to." 

Malio  "life"  a  grander  ttiing;  prove  to  men  what  a  gloriona 
tiling  it  i9  to  exist,  bow  enjoyable  life  migbt  be,  bow  sweet  life  is,  even 
as  it  is — ayo,  wo  never  know  how  sweet  until  we  fear  we  are  about  to 
loao  it.  What  a  mockery  "  fajtb  in  God  "  ia  wben  we  reflect  upon 
the  melancholy  views  the  majority  of  orthodox  people  have  of  it,  going 
through  tlie  journey  as  an  oi-deal  to  he  home  as  patiently  and  sub- 
missively as  possible,  altogether  misconceii-ing  tbe  noble  sentiment, 
"Not  my  wUl,  but  thine  be  done"l  They  are  out  of  heart,  regard  life 
as  a  valley  of  tears,  of  trials,  and  they  stumble  thi-ough  the  journey 
like  a  m:Ln  in  a  bog  who  lias  lost  his  way.  The  world  Ims  lost  its  tmo 
"  gniding  star,"  and  men  journey  on  all  astray  and  lost,  because  tbey 
refuse  to  ascertain  what  "  Thy  will "  is.  If  this  was  sought  alter  in 
the  proper  spirit,  the  real  stimulus  to  what  we  ought  to  do  with  our 
lives  would  bo  found,  and  mankind  would  be  taught  they  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  hfe  ;  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  want  to  bve,  but  a  sin 
towards  their  Maker  to  die  before  their  time  ;  not  wicked  to  want  to  enjoy 
life,  but  that  it  is  by  appreciating  God's  great  goodness,  by  estimating 
the  gift  of  life  at  its  true  worth,  by  thoroughly  enjoying  the  glorious 
feast  our  bbcral  Host  has  prepared  for  us,  that  wo  moat  truly  testify  our 
thankfulness  to  the  generous  Douor ;  and,  above  all,  are,  by  so  living  our 
lives,  the  better  prepai-ing  oni-aelves  for  death  ;  as  although  the  vitahty 
of  their  nature  naturally  shudders  at  the  thought  of  decay,  they 
have  such  boimdless  &,itli  iu  the  Father's  goodness,  they  never  fear 
what  He  baa  decreed  as  inevitable,  and  they  recognize  with  their 
reason  thei-e  must  be  death  as  well  as  life, — the  one  cannot  be  without 
the  other.  Life  is  eternal :  by  death  and  hfe  Nature  undergoes  her 
annual  revival ;  the  trees  burst  into  new  hfe,  the  tender  green  shoots 
nnfold ;  httlc  wayside  flowers  struggle  into  esiatence ;  everywhere 
tiiere  are  buds ;  all  ia  brightneaa ;  tlie  spring  pei'manently  indicates 
that  inherent  power  of  yielding  ua  the  regular  supply  of  healthy 
vigour  and  wcll-balancod  strength  iu  all  depai'tments  of  nature ; 
the  young  Iambs,  uncouth  calves,  yellow  duekliugs,  ic,  &o.  Briefly, 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  young  things ;  we  see  in  spring  new  life 
everywhere,  in  all  tilings,  a  countless  creation  of  bright-eyed  little 
things  of  every  kind.  In  a  thousand  different  utterances  Nature 
thus  sweetly  reminds  us  of  her  power  of  revival — in  blades  of  grass, 
in  birJ-song,  in  green  hedgerows.  The  sight  should  make  the  blood 
course  more  quickly  through  our  veins,  and  make  us  restless  with  the 
eager  yearning  to  bo  "doing  something,"  impressing  us  with  the 
conviction  we  ought  to  act  np  to — "  Sow  tliy  seed,  and  iu  the  evening 
wiUihold  not  thine  hand."     Every  one  can  do  something  in  man's 
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struggle  onward  and  upward ;  at  the  least,  a  few  kind  words,  a  little 
encouragement  hero  and  there — words  which  the  burds  of  the  air 
may  carry  away,  perhaps,  but  will  leave  us  none  the  poorer ;  on  the 
contrary,  deeds  which  will  take  root  and  spring  forth  into  goodly  fruit. 
Do  not  forget  how  imequal  is  life  as  we  find  it — the  way  cleared  for 
some,  to  be  cleared  by  others;  cloudy  skies  for  some,  dazzling 
noontides  for  others.  To  some  life  seems  one  long  vista  of  happiness, 
and  they  watch  the  days  go  by  with  a  certain  sweet  dizziness ;  whilst 
others,  whose  suns  have  akeady  faded,  whose  lives  have  been  hved, 
who  know  that  slow  decay,  secret  anguish,  and  increasing  torture 
await  them, — to  these  the  future  shows  death  as  a  relief,  the  grave 
the  only  rest.  Yet  with  the  true  spirit  they  suffer  bravely ;  no  fret- 
ting or  worrying  with  their  perpetual  complaints,  but  only  at  times 
showing  evidence  of  anxiety  for  those  they  are  leaving  behind.  Death 
reminds  us  we  should  bear  more  patiently  with  those  about  us,  and 
remember,  if  they  fail,  the  work  they  have  to  do  may  be  too  heavy  for 
them ;  they  weary  us  with  their  failings,  too  often  drag  us  down  when 
we  want  cheering  up ;  but  the  essential  point  to  consider  is :  Have 
they  done,  are  they  doing,  the  best  they  can  do  ?  When  too  late, 
we  remember  they  were  ever  anxious  to  please,  were  always  gentle, 
and  bore  meekly  our  reproaches,  and  always  loving  in  spite  of  their 
helplessness,  and  died  suflering  with  the  thought  of  our  hving  wants 
blending  with  the  shadow  of  their  approaching  death ;  so  glad  to  go 
and  have  done  with  it  all,  if  it  were  not  for  thinking  of  those  left 
behind.  A  pitiful  picture  I  Yes ;  still  we  bid  you  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
the  sunshine  streams  down,  in  the  presence  of  death,  upon  the  yellow 
gorse  and  broom  ;  among  the  grass  is  a  golden  wealth  of  buttercups  ; 
the  newly-hatched  butterflies  are  careering  through  the  air,  and  the 
birds  are  singing  joyously  from  a  clump  of  firs  ;  the  white  geese  are 
waddling  over  the  common  ;  up  in  the  sky  a  lark  is  sweetly  carolling 
BO  happily  ;  and  although  in  the  west  there  is  a  mass  of  white  clouds, 
symbolic  of  life's  storms,  yet  the  same  are  tinged  with  gold  crimson,  to 
reheve  the  passing  shadows ;  as  •*  Life  "  in  its  trials  should  be  bright- 
ened and  sustained  by  "  Hope,"  full  of  the  remembrance  of  the 
air  sweet  with  the  breath  of  a  May  mom,  reminding  us  that  "  Nature 
meant  us  to  be  happy,"  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  strive  to  be  so — not 
in  the  sense  of  treating  "  life  "  as  a  laughing  matter,  but  viewing  it 
seriously,  earnestly,  with  that  faith  that  enables  us  to  retain,  all 
the  jomTiey,  the  firesh,  young,  hopeful  feelings  that  most  of  us  have  at 
'•life's"  first  beginning,  when  we  are  looking  at  the  world  innocently, 
and  know  nothing,  and  guess  but  little  of  the  world's  temptations  and 
sorrows.  The  only  way  to  conquer  the  disquietude  caused  by  the 
conflict  between  natural  inclinations  and  natural  laws  is  to  obey  the 


higher,  yield  to  the  "  moral "  power,  and  let  it  guido  and  control ;  do 
not  succumb  to  the  tyranny  of  the  lower  animal  fafiultioa  of  jour  nature. 
There  is  no  infringing  God's  laws  with  impunity.  The  cold  and 
rain  will  be  eijually  fatal  to  all  men,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  godless  or 
good.  Your  motives  may  be  good ;  hut  to  euccoed  with  your  health, 
or  in  your  profession,  you  must  obey  the  laws  that  insure  success  in 
either.  Each  set  of  laws  acts  independently  of  the  other.  Being  pure 
and  upright  will  not  save  you  from  disease  or  early  death,  if  you  in- 
fringe  the  laws  that  regulate  your  bodily  health ;  having  a  healthy, 
sound  constitution  will  not  make  you  virtuous  and  humble.  The 
moi-al  and  physical  laws  must  both  be  studied  and  observed  to  be 
BucccBsful  with  either  or  both.  To  the  morally  healthy  there  is  a 
charm  and  interett  in  life,  whether  as  the  youth  with  activity  and 
enthusiasm,  or  in  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  manhood.  So  at  the  close  ; 
tho  recompense  of  the  good  life  is  in  the  welcoming  of  a  peaceful 
death— prepared  to  make  way  for  others,  ready  when  the  time  comes 
for  its  long,  last  sleep,  body  and  mind  at  rest,  and  the  spiilt,  having 
faith  in  its  Creator,  ready  for  its  eternal  flight.  Strive,  my  friend,  to 
be  as  noble  as  your  capacity  will  admit  of,  bo  as  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
true  and  faitliful  servant,  ready  to  render  an  account  of  the  talents 
that  were  entrusted  to  you.  Resist  worldliuess  ;  it  is  a  seductive  evil. 
Tho  world  is  fond  of  crowning  with  flowers ;  however  temptingly  you 
are  baited,  do  not  be  dazzled  by  the  false  hght  society  sheds  about  it. 
Life  is  not  worth  lining  evilly  or  dishonourably.  To  the  disreputable 
all  is  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;"  there  is  " no  peace  for  the 
wicked ; "  so  resist  evil,  in  whatever  form  it  presents  itself,  in  the 
career  you  adopt.  You  will  bo  always  surroimded  by  temptation ;  b« 
ready  for  tlie  light,  know  your  sti-ength,  use  wisely  and  well  the 
natural  energy  within  you,  and  you  must  conquer  in  tlie  end;  and 
then,  like  some  brave  ship  breasting  the  tempest's  fury,  you  will 
anchor  safely  at  last,  and  secm-ethat  "  peace  of  mind  wliicbpasseth  all 
tmders landing."  Whether  this  hfo  ho  a  stepping-stone  to  tho  great 
unending  one  or  not,  regtdato  it  in  obedience  to  the  Creator's  laws ; 
strive  to  deser\*e  the  satisfaction  of  the  higher  will  by  practical  work, 
patient  endurance  of  difficult  and  unpleasant  to'Is  and  duties.  Tribu- 
latbn  is  the  true  test  of  principle  ;  bo  wise,  try  for  a  mind  at  rest  with 
itself.  BeUeve  me,  worldly  success,  wealth,  or  fame  is  dearly  pur- 
chased with  the  perpetual  sting  of  inward  unrest ;  as,  however  you 
may  deceive  the  world,  you  cannot  deceive  yourself,  and  you  will  be 
conficious  of  the  motives  and  means  by  which  your  success  was 
obtained.  The  majority  err  in  thiniing  that  the  gold  pieces  bring 
Paradise  with  them  ;  so  that  by  the  time  most  of  us  have  found  the 
gold  pieces,  we  have  forgotten  the  way  to  Paradise. 
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**  Qood  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  *tis  something,  nothing ; 
Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  heen  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Hobs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

Shaesferb. 

I  am  folly  aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  recognize  clearly  the 
sadness,  of  many  lives.  The  social  problem  is  an  enigma  enough  to 
daunt  one,  with  its  squalid  misery,  its  bitter  poverty,  the  daily  trials, 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  majority,  who  live  and  suffer,  and 
deserve  our  pity,  because,  through  their  weak  and  imperfect  organiza- 
tions, they  are  more  or  less  readily  beaten  down  into  the  slough  of 
despair,  either  from  innate  demoralization,  or  lack  of  encouragement, 
or  guidance  at  the  right  time.  To  conquer  this  deficiency  of  energy, 
men  must  have  an  object  in  life,  must  see  there  is  something  to  be 
done  in  this  world  ;  put  an  ideal  before  them,  but  appeal  to  that  strong 
motive,  "self-interest,"  inherent  in  all  men,  to  act  as  a  leverage  to  raise 
them.  They  must  be  thrifty,  and  as  wisely  use  their  power  of  body 
and  brain  as  they  economize  their  time  and  their  pence ;  with  an 
object  before  them  in  life  that  will  enable  them  to  practise  self-denial, 
conquer  self-indulgence, — and  so,  as  they  learn  to  conquer  themselves, 
and  thus  gradually  but  surely  baffle  the  storms  of  temptation  around 
them,  their  ideas  of  life  will  become  exalted,  their  daily  work  be  pursued 
with  all  the  energy  of  their  nature,  and  with  singleness  of  thought  and 
purity  of  purpose, — there  will  come  to  them  peace  and  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  life — the  only  true  enjoyment,  free  from  all  excesses  detri- 
mental to  their  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  welfare.  Earth  will  be 
a  heaven,  instead  of  the  hell  it  has  been,  and  mankind  will  strive 
earnestly  to  control  the  fierce  inner  fever  of  revolt  within  them,  and 
they  will  plod  on  with  an  inflexible  tenacity  of  purpose,  ever  struggHng 
•*  onward  and  upward,"  composed  in  bearing,  resolute  in  will.  Talk 
of  failure,  and  life  as  not  worth  living ;  the  former  will  be  impossible, 
the  other  considered  as  from  a  diseased  brain,  once  mankind  wiU,  by 
slow  and  careful  study,  understand  themselves,  and  wisely  use  the 
immense  strength  they  possess,  and  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  an 
evenly-balanced  brain,  dreading  evil,  through  the  knowledge  of  how 
rapid  is  the  descent  after  the  first  commencement,  determined  to  be 
great  and  good,  convinced  both  are  attainable  if  the  proper  steps  be 
taken  to  secure  them.  **  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing,"  and  resolve 
that  our  lives  shall  have  form  and  meaning,  content  with  our  sphere 
of  action,  but  ever  seeking  all  the  outlets  for  recreation  that  offer 
themselves  to  us  in  our  labour  for  success.    It  is  sweet  to  be  able  to 


live  in  the  present,  to  enjoy  Nature's  freshness,  the  bloom  of  spring, 
the  richness  of  sommer,  the  calm  of  autmnn,  observing  carefully  all 
around  us  ;  as  the  more  we  escape  from  ourselves  and  live  entirely 
for  others,  or  in  any  pursuit  that  removes  us  from  reflecting  upon  our 
own  identity  and  troubles,  the  more  we  enjoy  life,  the  calmer  and 
better  we  become.  Life  is  lovely  every  way.  Even  if  we  look  upon 
it  as  an  isolated  thing,  existing  apart  from  the  rest  of  nature,  and 
using  the  inorganic  world  merely  as  a  dead  pedestal  on  which  to 
sustain  itself,  it  is  still  beautiful.  But  how  much  more  so,  if  we 
would  but  notice  the  exquisite  forms  of  all  living  things,  that 
marvellous  grace  of  vegetable  life  which  fills  us  with  a  wonder  ever 
new,  and  for  the  astonishing  adaptation  of  structure  in  the  animal 
frame !  How  lovely  life  were  if  we  knew  more  of  the  mighty  laws  oU 
the  sea,  rocks,  and  stars,  and  the  bright  and  merry  life,  with  its  ten 
thousand  voices,  bursting  forth  fr'om  the  dim  and  silent  law  which 
rules  the  world ;  as  in  the  babbhng  spring,  the  stream  that  has  run 
darkhng  underground  bursts  forth  and  sparkles  to  the  sun !  As  yet, 
man  is  but  a  child,  "  an  infant  crying  in  the  night." 

Theologians  talk  of  sermons  !  What  awe  or  solemnity  has  their 
discussion  of  miracles  and  possible  future  punishment  ever  produced 
in  the  minds  of  men  equal  to  the  sermons  that  might  be  preached  on 
Nature ;  nature  not  in  antagonism  to,  but  as  a  manifestation  of,  God  ? 
The  preacher's  mission  is  to  explain  weekly  from  the  pulpit  the 
divinity  of  this  **  Earth  spirit " — to  point  out  God's  daily  works  in 
such  a  way  that  men  would  feel  His  existence — that  He  is  a  **  reality," 
and  not  a  myth.  When  Vanini  lay  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  atheism, 
he  touched  with  his  foot  a  straw  which  lay  on  his  dungeon  floor,  and 
said,  **  that  from  that  straw  he  could  prove  the  existence  of  God." 
Wo  can  pluck  the  meanest  flower  of  the  hedgerow,  and  point  to  the 
exquisite  perfection  of  its  structure,  the  tender  delicacy  of  its  love- 
liness— wo  may  pick  up  the  tiniest  shell  out  of  myriads  upon  the 
shore,  so  delicate  that  a  touch  would  crush  it,  and  yet  a  miracle  of 
rose  and  pearl  of  lustrous  iridescence  and  fairy  ai-abesque,  and  ask  the 
atheist  if  he  feels  seriously  certain  that  these  things  are  but  the 
accidental  outcome  of  self-evolving  laws.  We  can  take  him  under 
the  canopy  of  night,  and  show  him  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  ask  him 
whether  he  really  holds  them  to  be  nothing  more  than  "  shining 
illusions  of  the  niglit,  eternal  images  of  deception  in  an  imaginary 
heaven,  golden  lies  in  dark  blue  nothingness  "    (Heine). 

"  Natm-e,"  as  Carlyle  says,  **  which  is  the  time-vesture  of  God, 
and  reveals  Him  to  the  wise,  hides  Him  from  the  foolish."  He  has 
been  too  long  hid  from  our  sight;  the  cm-e  for  the  "  soul's  disease" 
of  our  times  is  that  which  will  reawaken  the  spirit  of  aspiring  to  a 


knowledge  of  EQs  works,  that  the  old  delight  of  enjoying  a  sense  of 
His  presence  may  be  felt  by  ns,  and  exercise  its  great  beneficent 
influence  upon  our  lives.  We  must  talk  to  men  of  life — of  this 
world — of  God  in  this  world — and  have  faith,  and  leave  the  future  to 
God.  Life  can  only  cease  to  be  the  godless  thing  it  is  by  getting  into 
men's  minds  a  desire  to  seek  afber  Him,  to  know  Him  by  His  visible 
works.  The  days  are  passed  for  "ignorant  worship," — we  want 
Nature- worship ;  the  recognition  of  Nature  as  the  workshop  of  the 
Creator,  wherein  may  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  beauty,  goodness, 
forethought,  and  incomparable  excellence  and  adaptability  for  all 
time,  the  nature  of  the  Worker  therein.  So  we  lead  man  from 
Nature  to  the  Creator  of  Nature.  Natural  beauty  is  not  only  a  sign 
of  God,  but  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  mechanism  of 
creation  is,  and  was,  designed  by  the  Designer  not  only  for  man  to 
live  by,  but  to  dwell  on  with  wonder,  admiration,  hope,  and  the  sense 
of  support  behef  in  such  a  power  must  give,  once  we  feel  that  we  are 
living  amongst  such  wonderful  things,  once  the  eye  sees  the  beauty  of 
the  scenes  we  are  surrounded  by,  and  can  feel  the  Divine  therein,  and 
makes  its  ideal  of  the  Father  of  us  all  from  the  beauty  of  the  nature 
that  is  around  us ;  recognizing  in  our  organism,  and  the  external 
nature  in  relation  thereto,  a  kind  of  mirror  wherein  the  Creator 
shows  us  Himself ;  thus,  by  means  of  natural  beauty,  leading  man  to 
spiritual  thought.  Thus,  by  degrees,  we  may  approach  to  the  possi- 
bihty  of  earthly  perfection,  when  we  have  banished  the  too  prevalent 
idea  that  life  is  not  worth  hving,  and  banished  that  contempt  of 
natural  beauty,  that  despondency  of  the  moral  elevation  of  man,  and 
the  idea  that  making  money,  or  getting  a  certain  social  status,  by  any 
means,  is  the  only  aim  worth  living  for. 

Science  is  the  best  developer  of  man's  spiritual  life,  by  giving  it 
fresh  food  to  dwell  upon,  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  and  supplying 
that  longing  for  One  we  can  worship  wisely  and  thoroughly,  not  by 
telling  us  He  can  make  the  sun  stand  still,  but  by  explaining  the 
wonderful  action  of  the  sun, — far  more  calculated  to  secure  our 
lasting  admiration.  Unfortunately,  if  you  do  not  believe  in  a  future 
state,  theologians  at  once  infer  you  do  not  believe  in  a  God,  although 
the  one  behef  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other.  The  belief  in  a  God 
can  be  proved  in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy  the  reason  of  man ;  the 
belief  in  a  future  is  an  idea  formed  in  our  imagination,  with  no  data 
for  its  behef.  I  advocate  a  life  devoted  to  the  ascertaining  and  obey- 
ing of  the  Creator's  laws,  a  life  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  as 
superior  to  one  of  self-indulgence — the  keeping  in  mind  our  own  httle- 
ness  by  contemplating  the  grandeur  of  nature — ever  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient self-discontent  to  be  continually  reaching  after  some  **  Thing  " 


better  than  oneself,  Iiaviiig  ever  present  as  our  ideal  the  Great  Unkaown, 
and  seeking  in  nature  for  the  sympathy  wc  cannot  find  elsewhere,  drawn 
thereto  hy  its  inherent  beauty,  feeling  that  the  spirit  which  regulates  its 
movements  and  action  cares  for  you,  and  will  not  meet  you  half  way  if 
you  ore  in  earnest  to  understand.  Look  at  the  stars  night  after  night, 
till  you  feel  they  appeal  to  your  spirit,  and  ui-ge  you  to  do  all  that 
ia  in  you,  all  you  are  capable  of,  in  the  cause  of  "'  upward  progress." 
This  will  come  to  pass,  when  men  pass  their  daily  lives  as  if  they 
really  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  and  there  seems  no  better 
way  to  teach  them  this  fact  than  by  provmg  to  them  how  they  suffer 
because  they  will  not  learn  and  obey  His  lawii.  Nature  must  be  held 
as  symbolic  of  the  Divine,  and  religious  teachers  must  use  God's 
works  as  the  means  to  stimulate  men  to  hve  their  Uves  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  aspirations.  To  demonstrate  to  mankind  they  are 
punished  or  rewarded  for  their  acts  in  this  world,  would  be  using  a 
much  surer  magnet  than  the  ■'  ftituro  life  "  has  ever  been,  or  can  be  ; 
for  with  such  teaching  "  practice  must  go  with  precept."  It  is  not 
so  now.  Men  preach,  but  do  not  practise.  There  must  be  a 
development  of  religion  in  all  tJie  efforts  made  by  man  wherein  he 
IcaiTis  the  presence  of  God.  In  the  contemplation  of  nature  and 
natui'e'a  laws,  the  soul,  from  necessity,  becoraea  more  and  more 
possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  aiTanges  and  controls  all 
nature ;  so  the  higher  thoughts,  from  a  study  of  nature,  lead  to 
loftier  hope  and  higher  aspiration,  aud  the  mind  being  filled  with 
reverence  for  tliat  all -permeating  Something  which  can  create 
marble  and  Phidias,  watchmakers  and  Paley,  worships  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  having  faith  in  the 
Creator's  laws.  With  such  a  faith,  men  will  bo  found  content  to 
live  their  lives,  and  when  departing,  die  iu  peace,  if  they  have 
hved  and  died  obeying  the  holy  laws  of  God. 

I  suppose  only  the  quite  young  and  quite  old  can  hve  entirely  in 
the  future;  one  in  the  restless  expectation  of  hope  or  ambition,  the 
other  in  the  patient  spirit  of  the  old  apostle,  '■  forgetting  those  things 
that  are  behind,  and  reaching  foi-tb  unto  those  things  tliat  are  before." 
At  some  period  of  our  lives,  generally  when  oppressed  by  care  and 
weighted  with  more  trouble  than  we  can  bear,  or  think  we  ought 
to  have  to  carry,  we  all  of  us  h.tve  asked  ourselves.  What  ia  Life  ? 
Why  were  we  bom  ?  How  is  the  world  governed  ?  The  origin  of 
life,  what  happens  subsequent  to  deatli,  how  the  Creator  originally  was 
created,  or  obtained  the  power  to  create  the  world  and  all  that  therein 
is,  must  ever  be  a  mystery  to  us ;  they  are  subjects  the  imagination 
may  revel  in,  but  tlie  reasoning  faculties  admit  to  be  beyond  the  grasp 
of  man's  power.    But  life  as  it  is,  what  wo  can  do  with  it,  how  make 


the  best  of  it,  how  secure  all  the  happiness  possible,  how  avoid  the 
present  misery, — these  are  subjects  fully  within  our  power,  matters 
we  ought  to  thoroughly  grasp  and  handle,  and  one  and  all  exert  to 
their  utmost  the  power  within  them  to  render  more  perfect  the 
mechanism  of  sociology ;  to  strive  for  the  perfection  of  mechanism, 
human  and  metallic.  If  we  discover  a  new  country,  or  become 
possessed  of  a  bit  of  uncultm*ed  land,  and  find  here  and  there  a 
beautiful  flower,  but  the  rest  a  mass  of  weeds  and  rank  growth, 
we  at  once  infer  that  by  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  the  whole 
may  be  made  to  produce  beautiful  flowers  where  the  weeds  have 
hitherto  grown.  It  is  strange  man  still  refuses  to  see  that  he  is 
also  subject  to  laws ;  and  that  to  develop  him,  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally,  to  be  the  perfect  being  he  might  be,  it  needs  a  study 
of  him,  in  his  enth*ety  as  he  is,  and  the  preparing  of  the  natural 
soil  to  receive  seed  at  the  right  time,  that  must  inevitably  produce 
fruit.  In  contemplating  all  the  works  of  Nature,  the  most  striking 
fact  everywhere  apparent  is  the  small  beginning  of  her  grandest 
productions.  The  towering  oak  began  as  a  small  acorn,  and  the 
largest  animal  as  a  mere  speck  which  a  pin's  head  would  cover. 
In  the  busy  walks  of  life  the  men  of  great  wealth  or  great  distinction 
have  invariably  emerged  from  the  smallest,  the  humblest,  beginning. 
Yet  the  majority  of  us  ignore  these  facts,  and  we  are  too  impatient  for 
results ;  we  forget  that  the  oak  is  a  long  time  growing ;  that  the 
world,  as  it  is,  has  been  miUions  of  years  developing ;  and  that  a  long 
time  is  needed  to  make  man  and  his  wonderful  coadjutor,  machinery, 
perfection.  But  all  things  must  have  a  beginning.  It  is  by  degrees 
one  gets  to  the  top  of  the  staircase;  and  as  we  infer  from  one 
beautiful  flower  that  by  proper  culture  other  flowers  equal  in  beauty 
will  replace  the  weeds  and  rank  growth,  so  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  that  in  time,  and  by  proper  ctdture,  all  men  may  bo  trained 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  men  that  ever  lived. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  large  towns  wo  find  society  a 
conflict  of  self-seeking,  where  force,  guided  by  craft,  is  triumphant ; 
where  passion  pierces  silently  and  violently  the  dykes  opposed  to  it ; 
where  the  received  morahty  consists  in  the  apparent  respect  for  con- 
ventionahties  and  the  law.  To  improve  humanity,  we  must  know  it 
as  it  is,  and  remove  every  shred  of  rag  or  fragment  of  plaister  which 
hides  its  foulness  and  dishonour — not  coldly  and  unmoved,  but 
compassionately ;  and  so  by  degrees  we  may  raise  it  from  the  little- 
ness, the  turpitude,  the  radical  corruption  of  contemporary  hfe  to 
the  true  dignity  of  men,  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  full  of  a  real 
religions  faith  of  what  the  "  present  world  "  may  be,  instead  of  that 
sentimentality  which  is  content  to  dream,  with  an  undefined  longing, 
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of  a  better  and  anotlicr  sphoro.  Tlie  great  want  of  oiir  ago  ia  "  faitli," 
an  inteUigcnt  &itb,  a  faitli  m  somo  system  or  some  one  (liat  can  ];q 
relied  upon.  If  there  ia  any  lessou  more  emphaticallj  taught  than 
anotlier  by  the  history  of  man,  it  ia  this,  that  faith  of  some  sort,  be  it 
religioaa,  poUtioal,  or  philosophical,  ia  us  necessary  to  his  moral 
being  as  air  to  his  physical  frame — a  faith  shared  by  others,  and 
forming  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  We  have  dried  up  the  soureoa  of 
faith  alike  in  its  divine  and  human  expressions ;  all  the  good  things 
which  are  connected  with  our  manners  and  civilization  in  this 
European  world  of  ours  have  depended  upon  two  principles — are, 
indeed,  tho  result  of  both  combined — the  spirit  of  religion  and  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman.  In  losing  one  wo  have  lost  the  other.  As 
Burke  said  :  "It  is  gone,  that sensibihty  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  woimd,  which  inspired  courage  while 
it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under 
which  vice  lost  half  Its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness.  The  age  of 
chivah-y  Is  gone:  that  of  sophists,  ccoDomiiit»,  and  calculators  has 
BucceeJod."  In  its  place  we  have  the  now  gospel,  that  "  force  is  the 
measure  of  truth,  success  the  test  of  right,  and  peraonal  interest  the 
great  law  of  action." 

Nature's  remedy  to  carry  oat  her  law,  that,  however  sloivly,  still 
unremittingly,  the  hmnan  spirit  will  struggle  towards  tho  hght,  is 
man's  discontent ;  so  long  as  Impcdiojonts  ore  in  the  way  of  civiliza- 
tion, men  are  never  really  at  ease,  but  are  diaaatiafied  with  them- 
selves, their  condition,  and  their  government,  tdl  a  change  takes 
place.  Increase  of  trade  ia  very  well,  but  wo  want  something  else, 
Bomcthmg  that  will  satisfy  our  love  of  beauty,  our  instincts  for  a 
more  fit  and  pleasing  form  of  social  life  and  manucra — the  liumani- 
zation  of  mau  in  society,  the  need  that  the  whole  body  of  society 
should  come  to  live  with  a  Ufo  worthy  to  be  called  human,  and 
correaponduig  to  man's  true  aspu-ations  and  powers.  Happiness  is 
not  to  ba  bad  by  drifting  aimlessly  down  life's  current,  and  being 
content  to  laiigh  with  easy,  careless  cynicism  at  tho  world  ajid  its 
ways.  Life  is  real,  life  should  he  earnest.  To  be  enjoyed,  we  must 
havo  an  aim,  an  object  in  life ;  and  to  be  happy,  to  enjoy  hfe,  the 
object  must  be  one  worthy  the  highest,  purest,  best  pari  of  our 
nature — men's  character  so  strong  and  true  that  tlicy  can  be  relied 
upon ;  men  that  wear  their  hves  out,  not  nist  them  out ;  men  who 
live  to  act,  to  produce  what  they  consume.  We  want  men  to  bt  men, 
and  then  good  and  true  women,  not  mere  dolls  and  playthings,  will 
follow.  This  ia  certain  :  "  The  act  of  God,  as  the  cauae  of  men's  cak,- 
mities,  is  a  fatal  teaching,"  a  relio  of  the  past,  that  sliould  be  unhesi- 
tatingly denounced  by  press,  pulpit,  and  p!atfo:-m. 


LIFE.  33 

"  We  are  our  own  fates.     Oar  own  deeds 
Are  our  doomsmen.     Man's  life  was  made  not  for  men's  creeds, 
But  men's  actions." 

LUCILB. 

Life  !  Our  enjoyment  or  misery  depends  a  great  deal  upon  whether 
the  grasping  cupidity  satirised  by  Horace  and  the  satirists  of  every 
age  has  mastered  us ;  whether  selfishness — for,  after  all,  the  love  of 
money  is  rarely  anything  else — is  the  leading  motive  that  stimulates 
our  efforts  in  this  world.  As  a  rule,  the  most  biting  and  bitter  of  the 
castigators  of  wealth  are  those  who  have  signally  failed  in  the  pursuit 
of  it  There  is  no  more  vicious  teaching  for  the  young  than  that  life 
is  a  kind  of  race  for  wealth,  with  which  to  support  habits  of  luxury 
and  ostentation  ;  that  money  is  only  to  be  tliought  of  as  a  means  to 
enable  them  to  plunge  thoughtlessly  into  expensive  habits ;  that 
ha2)piness  in  life  consists  in  soaiing  into  circles  one  or  two  rounds 
above  them ;  that  life  is  a  perpetiial  struggle  to  engage  in  ostentatious 
rivalries  which  will  tax  their  utmost  resources.  This  kind  of  life 
leads  to  the  formation  of  bad  habits  and  a  circle  of  acquaintances,  but 
not  of  friends ;  and  in  too  many  households  life  is  but  a  miserable 
struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  inconsiderate  demands  of  those  who 
know  little  of,  and  apparently  care  less  for,  the  pain  and  the  peril 
involved  in  it.  Men  must  be  got  out  of  the  idea  that  *'  making 
money"  is  the  end  of  existence;  the  masses  must  learn  that  their 
welfare  depends  upon  the  **  creation,"  and  not  the  disjierswriy  of  capital ; 
all  must  understand  that  happiness  consists  in  moderate  desires,  wants 
easily  satisfied.  Their  pride  and  self-respect  must  teach  them  to  earn 
more  than  they  want,  to  be  tluifty  and  economical,  so  as  to  acquire 
not  only  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  family,  but 
put  by  a  little  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of  others,  and  prepare  for 
that  time  when  their  power  of  earning  will  have  passed  by.  Btart 
your  children  in  life  with  the  desire  to  obtain  a  moderate  competency, 
and  you  insure  them  a  calm,  enhghtened,  honoured  life,  about  as 
different  from  the  grovelling  of  the  mere  money  grub,  or  the  feverish 
turmoil  and  "  wretched  shifts  to  maintain  appearances  "  that  half  the 
world  seem  to  be  engaged  in,  as  concord  is  different  from  strife,  and 
peace  and  happiness  difierent  from  eternal  worry  and  anxiety.  To  be 
happy,  we  need  the  power  to  earn  the  necessaries  of  life  for  ourselves 
and  those  dependent  upon  us ;  there  can  be  no  happiness  but  in  mode- 
ration, which  impiies  the  power  of  self-denial.  Love  anfl  friendship 
may  not  be  bought ;  they  are  two  treasures  as  easily  to  be  had  by  the 
peasant  as  the  peer.  Like  tlie  wonders  of  creation,  from  sky  to  turf, 
iSiese  are  open  treasures  to  all  alike  that  will  appreciate  them.  The 
Creator  is  no  monopolist,  but  quite  the  contraiy.     The  suq  shines  the 


same  ou  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  bad  and  t!ie  good;  ivlietlier  we  can 
enjoy  tlie  sunaliine  wiU  depend  npon  ourselves.  The  enjoyment  of 
nature  is  n  delight  beyond  price,  aa  open  to  us  as  tlie  air  ia  for  us  to 
breathe  ;  if  able  to  appreciate  nature's  beauties,  their  perfection  may 
bo  enjoyed  by  the  pedestiiaa  with  a  few  pence  in  his  poeket  as 
thoroughly  as  by  a  Rothschild,  With  knapsack  on  shoiddor,  and 
leaving  the  train  which  baa  taken  you  to  your  starting -point  for  a 
day's  ramble,  where  nature  ia  as  fresh  and  mispoUed  as  though 
the  smoky  province  of  houses  were  not  within  a  score  of  miles,  what 
can  be  more  enjoyable  ?  The  air  fresh  and  clear,  the  calm  only 
disturbed  by  tlic  birds  flitting  about  you,  singing  their  songs  of  joy ; 
a  cottage  here  and  there  covered  with  ivy  or  rosea,  with  a  good 
stock  of  fruit  trees  and  old-fashioned  flowers  in  the  garden  ;  the 
people  at  work  in  the  holds,  the  old  trying  to  help,  and  the  children 
gleaning,  picking  daisies  or  flowers ;  hedges,  grass,  crops,  or  places 
brown  with  heather,  brightening  here  and  there  into  knolls  of 
purple ;  the  view  is  charming,  and  having  climbed  the  hOl,  there  is 
spread  below  you  a  wondrous  prospect  ou  every  side,  mile  after  mile 
of  hedge  and  wood,  and  road  and  hamlet,  clear  and  sharp  helow  ;  the 
fresh  breeze  meets  you,  the  knapsack  is  unstrapped,  keen  appetite 
comes  as  the  reward  of  toil,  a  sense  of  content  and  quiet  thankfulness 
seaaona  the  tittle  feast. 

Life  intolerable  1  why  ?  Because  people  with  one  thousand  a-year 
would  Uke  to  spend  two  ;  yet  there  are  an  immense  number  who 
find  life  enjoyable  with  only  £100  or  £150  a-year.  Happiness  does 
not  depend  upon  one's  income.  Poverty  need  not  degenerate  into 
uglbcss  or  misery.  Afl'ection  will  biighten  home  with  a  rose-bush 
planted  here,  a  bimch  of  violets  there— life  sweetened  with  sympathy  ; 
BO  that  industry  and  thrift  are  encoiu'ajed,  and  the  one  "  home  "  made 
much  more  enjoyable  with  £100  a-ycar  than  the  other  with  £1,000, 
if  the  £100  be  blessed  with  a  wife  that  is  a  real  "  helpmate,"  and  the 
£1.000  be  cursed  with  one  of  that  large  and  increasing  class  that  only 
think  of  "  dress,"  and  whose  whole  talk  is  of  the  "latest  novelties,'' 
the  new  things  they  have  got  since  they  saw  you  last,  and  who  value 
the  same  by  their  cost ;  homo  and  wifely  duties  neglected,  sacrificed 
to  "  dress  "  and  "  visiting," — never  happy  unless  out,  or  entertaining 
at  home.  Marriage  is  one  of  the  moat  important  steps  in  a  man 
or  woman's  life.  The  future  of  both  will  be  so  peaceful  and  joyful  if 
perfect  confidence  exists  in  each  heart ;  so  full  of  trouble  and  pain 
if  deception  be  practised  on  either  eida,  or  any  incompatibihty  of 
temper  or  disposition  has,  from  selfish  reasons,  or  to  gratify  a  passing 
passion,  been  overlooked.  To  marry  when  you  cannot  freely  love  and 
respect  is  to  commit  an  act  of  dishonesty  and  injustice.    Yet  how  few 


women  really  marry  from  love — ^how  many  because  they  are  asked, 
and  because  their  friends  think  the  marriage  is  suitable !  It  ia 
frightful  punishment  to  lead  a  loveless  life ;  still  more  so,  however, 
for  man  or  woman  to  meet  the  right  party  when  too  late.  One  can 
understand  the  poor  unfortunates  thinking  "  life  is  not  worth  living.*' 
Life  then  becomes  a  perpetual  punishment.  "  Why  were  we  ever 
bom  ?  "  must  be  daily  asked  when  too  late.  So  it  is  with  all  wasted 
lives.  Time,  ghost-like,  glides  by  us  invisible,  unseen,  amid  the 
glare  and  turmoil  of  the  day ;  but  in  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the 
midnight  hour  he  stands  revealed,  and  with  one  hand  points  mockingly 
to  the  wasted,  marred  past,  and  with  the  other  towards  the  future ;  he 
whispers,  in  the  lonely  hour,  into  our  ears  the  startling,  fateful  word, 
**  Eternity."  Be  as  hardened  as  you  may,  possessed  of  an  iron  will, 
time  will  conquer.  The  misery  of  hypochondriasis,  of  remorse,  will 
inevitably  master  you ;  you  wiU  lose  the  zest  of  life,  and  feel  ever 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  to  the  unknown  depths  of  which  you  will 
have  one  day  to  descend.  Lead  a  true  life ;  begin  the  work  of 
repentance,  of  reparation,  at  once ;  get  free  from  your  fiilse  position  ; 
be  honest  and  true  to  your  higher  nature  ;  strive  once  more  to  get  a 
healthy  turn  of  mind  and  body,  a  sure  sign  of  which  is  a  feeling  of 
thankfalness  that  you  exist,  a  freedom  of  morbid  discontent  replaced 
by  one  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  for  your  existence, 
an  inward  consciousness  that  <*  life  is  worth  living." 

Yes,  there  is  enough  of  bright,  sunny  happiness  to  remind  us  that 
the  Creator's  name  is  Love ;  and  the  reader's  serious  consideration 
is  solicited  to  the  following,  by  Jean  Paul :  "  Many  think  themselves 
to  be  truly  God-fearing  when  they  call  this  world  a  valley  of  tears ; 
but  I  believe  they  would  be  more  so  if  they  called  it  a  happy  valley. 
God  is  more  pleased  with  those  who  think  everything  right  in  this 
world,  than  with  those  who  think  nothing  right.  With  so  many 
thousand  joys,  is  it  not  black  ingratitiide  to  call  the  world  a  place 
of  sorrow  and  torment  ?  " 

**  'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant. 
Oh,  life— not  death — for  which  we  pant; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want." 

TKNinrsoH. 

It  is  a  rare  gift,  "  life."  But  you  must  have  an  object  in  life ;  and, 
above  all,  be  resolved  that  when  you  take  your  long,  last  sleep,  it  shall 
not  be  said  of  thee — 

"  Thns,  nameless,  he  went  down, 
Disdain'd,  dishonour'd,  and  unsung, 
To  the  yile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung." 


IS  LIFE  WORTH   LIVING? 

"  I  hold  that  Ufe  is  of  all  things  most  dear. 
The  story  of  a  life — not  mine  alone — 
A  tale  of  humckn  progress  manifold : 
Let  OS  then  give  praises  for  the  cup  of  life." 

If  wo  look  at  life  in  its  various  stages,  has  it  been  worth  Hving 
at  each  period  ?  It  is  rarely  doubted  as  regards  the  young.  Life  is  to 
them  a  joyous  thing, — all  is  fresh  and  new  ;  and  life  to  their  minds 
seems  plastic  and  pliable ;  they  have  the  experiment  of  Hving  their 
life  before  them.  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  men  do  not  start  in  the 
world  with  the  desire  for,  or  properly  trained  to  make  the  **  best  of 
this  life,"  we  will  consider  if  **  life  lived  as  it  is  '*  by  the  majority, 
life  as  realized  in  ordinary  life,  is  worth  Hving.  And  the  reply  must 
bo,  <*  Yes."  Man  has  a  body  fitted  and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
life;  and  although,  because  of  his  own  disobedience  or  the  faults 
of  his  predecessors,  he  may  not  enjoy  good  health,  yet  the  majority 
have  a  bodily  structure  that,  if  carcfuUy  attended  to,  will  enable  them 
successfuUy  to  do  their  work  and  feel  it  is  a  privilege  to  Hve,  and  be 
able  to  earn  sufficient  to  live  upon  ;  and  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  to  the  majority,  by  the  use  of  their  brains,  by  industry,  and  by 
tlnift,  there  is  the  possibiHty  of  securing  sufficient  to  supply  all  with 
the  ways  and  means  of  life.  Wealth,  no  doubt,  is  power ;  it  gives 
great  influence,  secures  its  possessor  from  many  annoyances,  gives 
facilities  for  attempting  and  effecting  what  others  might  dream  of  in 
\'ain  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  **  life  is  more  worth  Hving  '*  to 
the  rich  man  than  to  the  poor.  Wealth  can  only  belong  to  the  few, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Creator  had  done  His 
work  so  badly  that  only  the  "  idle  rich  "  were  able  to  enjoy  this  Hfe. 
The  morning  can  find  you  without  anxiety ;  the  day  may  find  you 
equal  to  the  fulfilment  of  your  duties;  you  may  do  your  work 
wiUingly  and  cheerfully ;  you  may  retain  the  bright  cloudlessness  of 
your  early  days^ — "  the  child's  heart  within  the  man*s  " — and,  day  by 
day,  enjoy  life,  and  retire  to  rest  without  its  bringing  to  you  sleep- 
lessness or  morbid  terrors,  if  you  be  a  mechanic,  perhaps  more  so 
than  if  you  were  a  Bothschild.    Each  and  every  condition  of  life 
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has  its  duties  and  anxieties,  its  troubles  and  drawbacks,  as  well  as 
its  pleasures.  I  have  implicit  faith  in  the  Creator's  law  of  com- 
pensation. My  belief  is,  that  God  wills,  and  has  so  arranged  that  in 
all  ranks  of  life,  let  the  difference  of  condition  or  capabihty  be  what 
it  may,  each  one  has  it  within  him  to  make  his  life  beautiful  and 
happy.  To  every  living  being  life  is  preferable  to  death ;  life  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  **  is  worth  living." 

"  Oar  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 
By  opposite  attractions  and  desires, 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys, 
And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires."  Longfellow. 

But  what  of  the  middle-aged  and  the  old — those  to  whom  this 
world  is  nearly  over ;  only  the  "  future  life,"  and  not  "  both  "  lives, 
before  them — those  to  whom  this  world  looked  once  "  as  the  garden 
of  Eden,*'  but  to  whom  it  may  be  now  *'  as  a  desolate  wilderness  "  ? 

"  Behind  him  a  past  that  was  over  for  ever ; 
Before  him  a  future  devoid  of  endeavour 
And  purpose.    He  felt  a  remorse  for  the  one, 
Of  the  other  a  fear.    What  remained  to  be  done? 
Whither  now  should  he  turn?    Turn  again,  as  before. 
To  his  old  easy,  careless  existence  of  yore. 
He  could  not.    He  felt  that,  for  better  or  worse, 
A  change  had  passed  o*er  him;  an  angry  remorse 
Of  his  own  frantic  failure  and  error  had  marr'd 
Such  a  refuge  for  ever.    The  future  seem*d  barr'd 
By  the  corpse  of  a  dead  hope  o*er  which  he  must  tread 
To  attain  it."  Lucile. 

Ah !  it  should  make  men  think.  The  years  go  by,  and  the  time  will 
come  to  us  all  to  reflect  on  what  we  might  have  done ;  we 
have  had  our  innings, — whatever  we  have  made  of  it  is  unalter- 
able ;  if  we  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  time  and  op- 
portunity, the  opportunity  is  gone,  the  chance  is  lost ;  the  floating 
tide  that  floated  others,  and  might  have  floated  us,  will  rise  no  more. 
After  having  made  the  worst  of  this  world,  as  the  majority  do,  it  is 
argued  that  Hfe  would  be  intolerable,  unless  it  were  possible  to  secure 
the  next ;  and  the  orthodox  advice  is,  that  peace  of  mind  is  only  to  be 
had  by  the  old,  the  vicious,  the  miserable,  the  sinner,  and  the  fool,  by 
preparing  for  the  next  world.  Even  in  such  cases  I  would  have  men 
Hve  sustained  by  the  thought  that,  spite  of  their  fEiilures,  life  is  worth 
living.  Pain  and  disappointment,  sorrows  and  misfortunes,  directly 
or  indirectly,  affect  every  individual.  Even  in  the  most  prosperous 
careers,  with  those  men  and  women  who  seem  to  pass  through 
the  world  with  no  stunning  shock  or  prostrating  blow,  there  are 
yet   griefs    and    troubles    which    cannot    be    avoided,  which    must 


be  borne.  The  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to "  are  an  entailed  in- 
heritance, of  which  all  the  partakers  of  humanity  must  share  one 
time  or  other  with  more  or  less  aggravations  of  circumstance. 
But  if  all  men  were  taught  the  reason  why  we  have  so  many 
wasted  lives,  if  they  were  more  adequately  prepared  for  the  journey, 
are  we  not  justified  in  assuming  the  majority  would  be  better  able  to 
••sustain  the  onsets  of  sorrow — to  repel,  if  possible,  threatened 
danger,  or  to  boar  up  under  the  infliction  of  evil — to  acquiesce  in 
the  worst  and  severest  of  trials,  and  to  improve  all  to  high  purposes 
and  noble  ends  ;  rising  out  of  the  depths  of  distress,  and  reappearing, 
afteij  darkness  and  tears,  strong,  resolute,  serene  ?  Whatever  may 
happen,  let  us  have  a  man  that  can  recover  himself;  who,  after  being 
crushed  and  worsted  for  awhile  by  sorrow  or  misfortune,  will  seize 
again  with  a  firm  hand  duty  and  work,  advance  with  elastic  step  to 
renewed  effort, — yielding  his  heart  unreluctantly  to  fresh  impulses 
of  pleasure  and  joy.  As,  then,  in  the  experience  of  aU  men,  there 
cannot  but  be  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  we  require  in  all,  in 
connection  with  whatever  is  fortimate  and  happy,  internal  resources 
of  consolation  and  strength  equal  to  the  demands  of  calamities  and 
sorrows  "  (T.  Binney). 

Whether  there  is  to  be  another  world  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  be  deeply  thankful  for  having  been  permitted  to  Hve,  even 
though  we  see  no  prospect  of  living  again.  It  is  something  to  have 
had  this  wonderful  gift  of  '*  life.'*  Yesterday  but  a  httle  dust,  to-day 
alive,  with  life  before  us,  and  the  powers  of  speech,  observation,  and 
thought — the  capacity  to  understand  something  of  the  earth  around 
and  the  heavens  above ;  with  bodily  health,  a  properly  trained  mind, 
internal  resources  adequate  to  the  inevitable  difficulties  that  will  have 
to  be  overcome  ;  the  culture  of  the  understanding  and  taste,  an  object 
in  Hfe  earnestly  sought  after ;  the  happy  time  of  courtship ;  the 
affection  of  wife  and  children,  the  interest  in  watching  their  progress 
forward  up  the  hill  that  you  are  steadily  going  down, — all  indicate  that 
we  should  so  live  that  while  we  live  "  life  must  be  worth  living,'*  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  Hfe  not  only  endurable,  but  something 
unquestionably  good,  happy,  and  desirable,  by  turning  to  their  best  uses 
our  capabiHties,  and  using  wisely  the  immense  resources  in  tliis  world, 
of  which  we  have  the  benefit,  and  for  which  we  ought  to  be  tliankful. 

•  •  Tis  a  stem  and  startling  thing  to  think 
How  often  mortality  stands  on  the  brink 

Of  its  grave  without  any  misgiving  ; 
And  yet  in  this  stifling  world  of  strife, 
In  the  stir  of  human  bustle  so  rife. 
There  are  daily  sounds  to  tell  us  that  life 

Is  dying,  and  death  is  living  i "  Hood. 
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Life  and  Death!  **I  entered  the  workshop  of  a  potter,  and 
watched  him  at  his  mill  fashioning  the  necks  and  handles  of  pitchers. 
Those  were  made  of  the  heads  of  kings,  these  of  the  feet  of  beggars. 
In  this  palace,  which  rivalled  the  heavens  in  splendour  when  king 
succeeded  king  in  emulation,  I  saw  the  turtle  sitting,  and  heard  it 
crying,  '  Where  ?  where  ?  *  They  who  are  endowed  with  knowledge 
and  virtue,  who  by  their  wisdom  have  become  the  torch  of  their 
disciples,  even  they  have  not  taken  a  step  beyond  this  profound  night 
of  mystery  ;  they  have  only  bequeathed  us  a  few  fables  ere  returning 
to  the  slumber  of  death.  This  wheel  of  the  heavens  will  revolve 
after  thy  death  and  mine,  friend ;  it  conspires  against  thy  hfe  and 
mine.  Come,  sit  thee  on  the  grass,  for  but  little  time  remains  to  us 
before  other  grass  shall  spring  from  thy  dust  and  mine.  When  thou 
and  I  have  passed  away,  they  will  place  a  pair  of  bricks  over  us. 
Then  the  brickmaker  will  fashion  for  other  tombs  other  bricks  made 
of  thy  dust  and  mine.  Think  not  that  I  fear  the  world,  nor  my 
departure  from  it.  Death  being  a  fact,  I  have  no  fear  of  it.  That 
which  I  alone  fear  is  not  having  lived  well  enough.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  we  live  in  the  world  a  hundred  years  or  but  one  day  ? 
Let  us  take  care  that  the  bowl  of  our  form  holds  the  heart's  good  wine 
before  we  become  mere  clay  again  for  the  potter  to  mould  into  other 
shapes.     To  buy  this  wine,  sell  thy  Koran  ! "  (Persian,) 

In  considering  the  question.  Is  life  worth  li\'ing  ?  do  not  ask  yourself 
if  the  balance  of  pain  is  in  excess  of  the  balance  of  pleasure  in  life, 
or  vice  versa ;  whether  any  one  has  been  or  is  happy ;  as  it  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  one  that  life  has  been,  in  all  ages,  found  worth  living 
by  many.  But  what  I  want  you  to  believe  is,  that  it  ought  to  be 
found  worth  living  by  all.  This  question  of  life's  worth  has  been  an 
open  one.  The  greatest  intellects  of  the  world  in  all  ages  have  been 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  Life  has  been  full  of  a  profound  terror ;  yet, 
though  it  has  crushed  and  appalled  mankind,  we  can  trace  the  belief 
that,  though  life  has  meant  so  little  to  us,  yet  by  some  possibility  it 
might  have  meant  so  much.  That  life  could  be  made  anything  of, 
be  of  any  moment  to  us,  was  considered  ridiculous  in  a  man  of  the 
world ;  as  a  piece  of  worldliness,  wicked  in  a  man  of  God ;  so  the 
emptiness  of  the  things  of  this  life,  the  incompleteness  of  even 
its  highest  pleasures,  and  their  utter  powerlessness  to  make  us  really 
happy,  has  been  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  a  common  phrase  both 
with  saints  and  sages.  I  belong  to  that  portion  of  the  modem  school 
who  are  of  the  opinion,  with  altered  social  conditions  life  might  run  on 
more  smoothly,  not  for  a  soulless  sensuality,  or  a  more  imdisturbed 
ennui,  but  by  a  greater  earnestness  of  one  and  all  to  make  the  best 
of  this  world.    We  want  a  change  from — 
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"To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death  t  ** 

to  the  enthusiasm  for  the  general  good,  in  the  following  lines  of  George 

EHot  : 

Oh,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  lives  made  better  by  their  presence !    So 

To  live  is  Heaven ! " 


cc 


But  frankly,  take  life  as  it  is — life,  I  mean,  regarded  by  itself— life 
on  this  earth,  without  a  thought  of  the  hereafter,  your  life,  my  life, 
human  life  in  general,  considered  under  its  purely  earthly  aspects 
and  relationships ;  let  us  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  and  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  not  all  darkness  ;  it  has  its  crimson  dawns,  its  rosy  sunsets. 
It  is  not  all  clouds,  it  is  not  all  winter  ;  but  it  has  its  summer  days  in 
which  **  it  is  a  luxury  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life." 

I  am  quite  opposed  to  those  who  argue,  **  Life  is  not  worth 
living,"  unless  we  have  the  belief  that  it  will  last  for  ever ;  and  in 
deciding  this  question,  each  one  for  liimself^  ask  yourself,  candidly 
and  honestly,  what  influence  upon  your  actions,  what  effect  upon 
your  happiness,  this  idea  of  eternal  life  has  upon  you  daQy.  Docs 
the  thought  of  '*  a  future  life"  really  bias  your  acts  towards  good 
or  evil  ?  Docs  it  diffuse  around  you  a  feeling  of  happy  contentment, 
and  enable  you  to  bear  resignedly  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ? 
'*  Life,"  in  the  popular  sense,  is  merely  an  abstract  name  for  a  vast 
mass  of  concrete  expeiienccs,  and  their  appropriate  emotions,  each  of 
which  experiences  is  meanwhile  of  variable  emotional  value.  Each 
individual  has  a  standard  by  which  he  values  liis  life ;  it  will  be 
different  at  twenty  to  what  it  is  at  forty  ;  in  fact,  our  idea  of  the  value 
of  life  vaiies  daily,  often  hourly.  To  say  that  life  is  not  worth  hving, 
or  will  not  be  lived  morally,  by  a  disbeUever  in  immortahty,  is  dis- 
proved by  daily  experience.  Watch  the  busy  eagerness  of  countless 
millions,  who,  whatever  they  profess,  never  in  reality  give  themselves 
either  a  theological  or  scientific  reason  for  anything,  but  who  are 
content  to  live  on  by  the  reason  of  the  hour,  the  home,  and  the  heart. 
Whilst  the  government  of  the  world  was  a  mystery,  the  future  had  to 
be  relied  upon  as  a  place  where  the  seeming  anomalies  here  would  be 
rectified ;  but  with  every  increase  of  knowledge,  every  advance  in 
social  well-being,  and  the  keener  the  sympathy  of  the  individual  with 
the  experiences  of  the  fellow-being  his  conduct  affects,  the  les3  will  be 
the  need  of  transcendental  hopes  and  fears.  Life  must  bo  made  of 
more  value  in  the  eyes  of  man;  a  hopeful,  healthy,  happy,  earthly 
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life  must  bo  held  out  to  mankind,  who  must  be  taught  to  see  that 
the  selfish  hbertine,  the  brutal  tyrant,  the  sneaking,  lying,  cheating 
knave,    the  hypocrite,  does  not  escape     God's    eye,  but    that  He 
minutely  sees,  and  in  His  way  punishes  all  offenders,  and  that  an 
evil  life  is  productive  of  personal  woe  to  the  offender.      The  new 
philosophy  gives  us  wills  and   duties,  rewards  and    punishments, 
whilst  alive  ;  it  demonstrates  clearly  there  is  no  evading  the  claims 
of  virtue ;  it  proves  that  **  virtue  bears  its  own  reward,  vice  its  own 
punishment."     As  we  benefit  by  the  industry,  thrift,  and  morality 
of  those  that    have   preceded   us,  so    likewise  the  new  philosophy 
appeals  to  our  reason   that  we  in  our  turn  owe  it  to  our  fellow- 
men  and  children  to  perform  our  part  in  leaving  the  legacy  im- 
proved ;  but,  above  all,  it  appeals  to  our  common  sense,  and  proves  to 
us  not  only  that  we    ought  to  do  our  duty,    but  that  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  do  so.     The  law  of  evolution,  of  progressive  human 
conduct,  of  rising  above  the  temptations  of  the  lower  part  of  our 
nature,  of  being  above  the  meaner  motives,  and  of  regulating  our 
actions  in  accordance  with  the  highest  aims,  will  alone  make  life 
worth  living.     It  is  a  system  that  strengthens  the  morally  strong, 
as  well  as  supports  the  morally  weak ;    it  is  based  on  the   belief 
that    no  man  living  is  so  bad  but    that    his    condition  may  be 
ameliorated ;    briefly,  it  asks  for  a  conduct  of  life  that  aims  at  the 
permanent  protection  and  the  progressive  amelioration  of  humanity. 
Life  is  worth  hving.     Life  has  a  value  to  all  of  us  from  this  point  of 
view,  even  to  those  who  cannot  believe  in  the-  immortahty  of  the 
soul,  except  as  in  the  permanent  existence  of  all  that  is,  only  in  other 
forms.      A  life  of  duty  built  upon  moral  laws  has  been  lived  in 
all  ages,  and  can  be  lived  without  the  aid  of  theological  creeds. 
Plainly  speaking,  such  moral  lives,  lives  of  exalted  aim,  animated  by 
duty,  are  the  real  religious  lives — lives   lived  or   that  are  tried  to 
be  lived  in  accordance  with  God's  laws    and  wishes,    without  the 
belief  in,  or  desire  for,  immortality — content  with  the  aims  and  hopes, 
the  successes  and  joys,  this  world  affords — and  able  to  live  thankfully 
their  allotted  span,  without  feeling  life  painful,  or  simply  endurable, 
but  feeling  life  to  be  desirable  and  valuable,  and  thankful  of  having 
their  share  of  conscious  existence ; — capable  of  energy  and  virtue,  and 
of  forwarding  the  march  of  superhuman  forces,  feeling  the  value  of  a 
moral  life,  as  they  escape  thereby  much  of  social  friction ;  knowing, 
from  their  care   and  moderation,   that  not  only  will  their  hves  be 
happier  and  longer,  but  their  children  healthier,  and  their  possessions 
more  secure,  with  their  well-balanced  healthy  minds  and  healthy 
bodies.     Spite  of  its  short  duration,  there  are  abundant  incentives 
to  keep  our  lives,  to  enjoy  our  lives,  in  the  self-denying,  self-bestow- 
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ing,  self-amusing  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  parents  or  children,  or 
those  that  will  follow  us.  There  is  no  greater  happiness  than  to  feel 
our  character  is  such  tliat,  hour  by  hour,  our  conduct  has  an  influence 
for  good,  and  will  benefit  the  future  of  others  dependent  upon, 
or  having  faith  in  us.  There  is  a  calm  blessedness  in  contemplating 
the  beneficial  actions  our  pure  aims  and  sympathy  with  our  fellow- 
men  have  upon  their  lives.  '*  A  man's  deeds  are  the  touchstone  of 
his  greatness  or  Httleness.'* 

Life  is  very  enjoyable  in  the  eai'ly  spring — 

**  Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses,** 

when  the  first  heralds  of  the  returning  youth  of  the  year  meet  us 
from  all  sides  in  the  guise  of  odours — not  yet  those  of  flowers,  but 
the  more  ethereal,  if  less  sweet,  scents  of  buds  and  grass,  and  even 
of  pure  earth  moistened  with  the  waters  of  heaven — those  months 
so  glorious  to  us  because  of  the  return  of  the  sunshine  we  have  not 
had  for  some  time ;  April  with  its  sudden  showers,  that  turn  every 
twig  into  a  jewelled  sceptre,  every  branch  glistening  as  if  covered 
with  diamonds ;  the  month  when  the  birds  pour  their  trilling  music 
from  every  bush  and  shrub  and  tree ;  the  month  when  Nature  has 
sown  every  bank  and  hedgerow  with  many  coloured  wild  flowers,  and, 
lavish  of  her  sweets,  her  beauties,  her  melodies,  has,  in  the  joy  of  her 
perennial  youth,  shared  them  freely  with  her  lovers. 

How  very  beautiful  the  world  is  when  the  mind  is  at  peace,  and 
can  appreciate  a  glorious  evening  in  July  or  August !  What  a  luxury 
it  is  to  walk  along  the  beach,  the  sun  setting  in  the  distance,  and  the 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  sea,  near  the  little  coves  with  jutting  headlands, 
the  tint  upon  their  slopes  looking  yellow  beside  the  clear  emerald  of 
the  sea  beyond  the  stony  beach — in  the  distance  there  where  the 
waves  ride  white-plumed  in  from  the  far-off  blue  I  The  pleasure  is 
intense  after  a  walk  out  among  the  great  loose  stones  of  the  beach,  to 
seat  oneself  upon  a  huge  boulder  under  some  towering  cliffy  and  gaze 
out  to  sea  in  a  long,  rapt  gaze,  watching  everything  aroimd, 
determined  to  enjoy  thoroughly  what  one  sees,  and  not  let  the 
thoughts  go  farther  as  yet ;  watching  the  sea,  so  beautiful  as  the 
foam  splashes  on  its  shining  green,  whilst  further  out  the  scattered 
rocks  rise  from  the  blue  into  which  these  shifting  shades  of  green 
blend  so  beautifully,  and  you  hear  the  billows  break  over  them 
so  softly,  covering  them  with  a  high  canopy  of  spray,  which, 
dissolving  instantly,  like  mist  before  the  sun,  leaves  them  decked 
with  fairy  waterfalls.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  sit  and  watch  the 
sea,  listening  to  the  murmuring  roll  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach,  a 
sweet,  dreamy  music — that  rhythmical  imdertone  of  the  murmuring 
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waves.  Ah  !  if  we  would  but  use  our  eyes,  scenes  daily  would  remind 
us  that  Nature  is  God's  handiwork ;  and  the  more  we  appreciate 
Nature  in  her  full  and  rich  perfection,  the  more  comfort  there  will  bo 
for  the  soul  in  having  faith  in  Him  who  made  it. 

That  a  feeling  of  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  is  general  no  one  can 
doubt,  and  is  due  to  an  instinctive  feehng  that  our  position  is  not  that 
to  which  we  are  entitled.  Life  is  borne,  but  not  enjoyed ;  few 
of  us  are  thankful  for  it.  What  is  man  ?  Is  there  anything  God-like 
in  his  nature  ?  Does  the  past  justify  him  in  assuming  that  his  future 
may  be  higher  and  better  than  he  is  at  present  ?  We  know  what  he 
is — is  it  possible  to  say  what  he  shall  be,  or  may  be  ?  Are  our  powers 
"  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  ? "  or  have  we  the  power,  by 
thoughtful  arrangement  and  steady  apphcation,  to  develop  the  latent 
powers  within  us  ?  Think  over  what  men  have  done,  consider  your 
own  daily  life,  exercise  your  imagination  and  reason,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  working  of  the  human  brain  is  sufficiently  wonderful  to  make 
you  beheve  that,  as  man,  you  have  some  small  share  in  the  nature  of 
the  Omniscient  Creator.  The  healthy  will  of  a  well-balanced  brain 
refuses  to  listen  to  anything  hke  coercion ;  it  claims  the  right 
and  power  to  will  and  act  for  itself;  and  the  ** conscience,*'  that 
**  inward  monitor  "  within  us,  warns  us  to  avoid  that  which  is  evil  and 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good ;  and  if  we  but  trace  the  effect  to  its 
cause,  we  should  find  that,  according  to  whether  we  choose  to  be 
obedient  or  disobedient,  so  are  we  rewarded  or  punished.  Every  man 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  and  hopes  and  strives  for  a  better  state 
of  things  in  the  future.  Men  feel  instinctively  that  "  evil  "  ought  not 
to  have  the  mastery,  but  that  man  should  be  master  of  evil,  and  only 
yield  to  good ;  the  higher  and  better  part  of  his  nature  rising  supreme 
within  him  ;  and  for  life,  for  the  power  to  think,  imagine,  and  feel, 
for  the  liberty  to  act,  to  choose  the  good  or  the  evil,  for  being 
a  responsible  being,  instead  of  a  mere  automaton,  a  creature  of 
instinct,  he,  by  an  imperative  instinct  within  him,  feels  compelled  to 
bow  down  before  the  Great  Creator  of  all,  not  in  fear,  but  worship,  and 
from  a  feeling  of  loving  thankfulness.  The  more  we  think  of  life,  the 
greater  must  be  our  reverence  for  the  "  Great  Unknown."  The 
people  want  more  hope.  It  is  a  splendid  tonic ;  there  is  no  medicine 
like  hope.  The  sick  generally  have  a  mind  diseased,  and  hope  is 
the  very  elixir  vita,  more  potent  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. When  the  fever  has  nearly  crushed  all  life  out  of  us,  a 
cheerful,  bright  view  of  life  put  before  us,  or  a  friend  calling  in 
who  makes  us  laugh,  will  help  us  to  struggle  up  again  out  of 
the  dark  valley.  We  must  think  more  of  the  sunny  side  of 
life- 


"  As,  although  in  the  season  of  rainstorms  and  showers 
The  tree  may  strike  deeper  its  roots, 
It  needs  the  warm  brightness  of  sunshiny  hours 
To  ripen  the  blossoms  and  fruits." 

Life  will  be  very  different  once  we  get  the  people  to  realize  as  an 
indisputable  truth  that  there  is  never  anything  wrong  but  what 
has  been  done  bj  ourselves  or  others,  and  that  the  wrong  remains  so 
long  only  as  we  refuse  to  put  it  right.  With  such  a  thought  to  guide 
us,  the  future  would  cease  to  be  dark.  We  should  anticipate  its 
difficulties,  but  never  think  of  its  perils.  The  only  doubt  a  man 
should  feel  is  whether  he  is  doing  what  is  right,  and  trying  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  to  repair  wrong ;  and  never  to  do  that  at  one 
time  which  at  another  he  will  look  back  upon  with  loathing ;  and  so 
patiently  but  persistently  struggle  out  of  the  fetters  of  humanity  into 
the  freedom  and  Hberty  of  being  a  son  of  God,  patiently  and  con- 
tentedly doing  the  work  before  him,  with  the  divine  insight  to  perceive 
that  in  every  lowliest  lesson  of  a  life  the  soul  expands  and  grows  alive, 
and  all  are  drawn  nearer  unto  God.  Do  not  be  misled  by  those 
who  argue  that  because  *'the  larks  do  not  make  their  own  singing, 
tlicrefore  mortals  do  not  make  their  own  sighing."  We  do  and  must 
make  great  efforts  to  let  in  a  joy  that  will  slay  the  grief-monster. 
Exercise  your  power  of  thought,  and  you  will  soon  realize  that 
the  suffering  which  puzzles  so  many  of  us  often  leads  to  valued  good, 
and  when  properly  understood  you  will  find  that  suffering  exists 
for  reasons  of  the  highest,  purest,  and  kindest  import,  such  as,  when 
understood,  must  be  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  sufferers  themselves, 
Man  has  the  power  to  discover  causes  and  to  remove  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  It  is  a  grand  birthright,  this  power,  this  free  will.  The 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  methods  for  the  prevention  of  pain 
in  smgical  operations  should  be  studied  by  all  those  who  doubt 
man's  power  to  alleviate  and  remove  the  pains  of  life — the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  of  chloroform  as  an 
ana)sthetic — that  is,  a  means  by  which  complete  insensibihty  may  be 
safely  produced  and  so  long  maintained  that  a  surgical  operation,  of 
whatever  severity  and  however  prolonged,  may  be  absolutely  painless. 
What  an  immense  boon  to  the  world  was  conferred  by  the  observation, 
experience,  and  energy  of  Long,  Maxwell,  Murton,  and  Jackson — 
operative  surgery,  that  was  so  agonizing,  to  become  so  painless  !  For 
escape  from  the  pains  of  childbirth,  honour  and  gratitude  are  due  to 
Sir  James  Simpson.  No  energy  or  knowledge  or  power  of  language 
less  than  his  could  have  overcome  the  fears  that  the  insensibility 
which  was  proved  to  be  harmless  in  surgical  operations  and  their 
consequences  would  be   often  fatal  or  very  mischievous  in  partiu'i- 
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lion.  And  to  tliese  fears  were  added  a  crowd  of  pious  protests, 
raised  for  the  most  part  by  religious  men  against  so  gross  an 
interference  as  this  seemed  to  their  theological  views  of  the  ordained 
course  of  human  nature.  We  have  been  told  so  long  that  suffering 
is  a  punishment  for  sin,  that  we  must  suffer  in  patience  for  the 
sins  of  others ;  and  the  misery  around  us  is  so  general,  so  cus- 
tomary, deemed  so  inevitable,  that,  though  it  excites  our  horror  and 
wonder  that  the  good  God  can  allow  it,  we  make  no  strenuous 
effoi*ts  to  remove  the  same ;  because  we  have  not  the  right  view  of 
life  within  us  to  keep  alive  that  hope  which  excites  intense  desire, 
nor  desire  enough  to  encourage  hope.  The  misery  is  put  up  witli, 
just  as  we  now  put  up  with  typhoid  fever  and  sickness,  with 
local  floods  and  droughts,  with  the  waste  of  health  and  wealth  in  tlio 
pollution  of  rivers,  with  hideous  noises  and  foul  smells,  and  many 
other  miseries  all  removable  or  remediable ;  and  our  successors, 
when  they  have  remedied  or  prevented  them,  will  look  back  on  them 
with  horror,  and  on  us  with  wonder  and  contempt  for  what  they  will 
call  our  idleness  or  blindness  or  indifference  to  suffering.  Once  men 
grasp  the  right  idea,  we  shall  have  a  different  world;  men's  acts 
will  be  the  outcome  of  a  real  living  faith  and  behef,  and  their  lives  be 
as  simple  and  earnest  as  they  are  now  the  opposite.  Now  all  is 
profession  ;  then,  they  would  act  from  the  conviction  which  a  truth 
beheld  must  carry  with  itself;  then-  difficulty  and  confusion  would 
begin  to  clear  away  once  they  set  out  on  the  right  path  ;  their  con- 
sciousness of  life  would  be  very  different ;  they  would  perceive  all  the 
loveliness  there  is  about  them,  and  experience  a  great  delight  therein ; 
their  power  of  understanding  things  and  of  steering  their  bark  through 
the  waves  of  life  would  be  very  different,  filled  with  hope  and  courage, 
love  to  their  kind,  and  an  infinite  power  of  forgiveness  and  sympathy 
with  all  whilst  the  process  of  rectification  was  in  progress.  This 
enhghtenment  and  redemption  would  give  a  heart  to  life,  opening  out 
to  all  men  a  heaven  in  this  world  within  and  beyond  us,  and  dehver- 
ing  us  from  all  that  now  is  so  despicable  and  milovcly.  This  is  no 
dream,  but  may  be  sober  reahty,  once  get  mankind  to  cherish  hopes 
of  a  glorious  conscious  being,  of  the  latent  powers  within  himself  that, 
properly  developed,  will  make  him  a  superior  and  better  being  than 
the  imagination  of  the  most  daring  has  ever  conceived — the  glory  of 
acting  in  absolute  harmony  and  unity  with  the  Creator,  and  therefore 
with  his  neighbour.  As  Paul  was  led  out  of  the  miseries  of  the  first, 
80  can  man  only  be  led  out  of  the  miseries  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  obedience  to  any  and  every  law  of  personal  duty — ^by  striving  to 
learn  6od*s  wishes,  and  earnestly  and  reverently  obeying  them. 

Fortune  is  not  often  adverse  (never,  in  my  opinion)  to  those  who 


Lave  the  cooraso  to  battle  in  earnest  with  it,  with  that  steady  per- 
siatence  and  resignation,  bom  of  the  faith  that  if  the  seed  be  sown  in 
due  seuHon,  in  the  right  soil,  the  fruit  will  come,  so  they  labour  on 
earnestly,  and  contentedly  wait.  The  timea  may  be  bad,  but  it  is 
always  darkest  before  dawn.  Have  patience  1  "The  goddess  of 
prosperity  hastens  voluntarily  to  inhabit  the  mansion  of  that  bravo 
man  who  lives  contented,  dispatches  his  business,  knows  the  difference 
of  actions,  is  able  to  bear  misfortunes,  and  is  firm  in  friendship. 
Smile  not  at  the  legend  as  vain,  that  onco  in  holy  hands  a  worthless 
stone  became  a  Leap  of  silver.  I>et  thy  alchemist  be  Contentment, 
and  stone  or  ore  shall  be  equal  to  thee.  The  infant,  with  heart 
untroubled  by  avarice,  fills  its  httle  hand  with  sand,  and  knows  not 
that  silver  has  more  worth.  A  small  coin  makes  the  beggar  rich,  but 
F^ridoun  was  not  satisfied  with  a  kingdom."  I  am  well  awaro  that  at 
present  the  prospects  of  happiness  aro  so  vague,  the  difficulties  in  our 
patii  so  great,  that  to  many  the  present  seems  to  be  an  e^c  when  life 
seems  hardly  worth  living  unless  pursued  at  a  rate  of  pressure  that 
practically  kills  all  desire  for  an  enjoyment  of  life.  This  must  bo  so 
whilst  competition  is  the  lifo  of  trade.  Our  system  is  based  on 
selfishness,  and  it  is  injm-ious  to  all ;  but  it  is  not  obligatoi7  by  any 
law,  moral  or  divine.  Man  can  change  it,  when  man  sees  fit  to  do  so ; 
meanwhile,  we  must  be  content  to  grin  and  bear  the  iUa  mortals  are 
heir  to,  until  we  see  the  madness  of  deferring  changing  everything  tea 
system  that  is  intelligently  framed  and  planned  for  the  general  good  of 
society,  and  uproot  the  gnarled  and  distorted  growth  that  now  exists. 
Why,  if  remediable,  has  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  lasted  so 
long  ?  Well  we  know  the  "old  adage, "  What  is  eveiybody's  business  is 
nobody's  ; "  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  thought  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  religious  bodies.  The  faithful,  being  assured  in  their 
own  minds  they  possess  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  fatme,  have 
been  lax  in  matters  of  every-day  detail ;  it  has  been  considered  a 
reproach  to  be  thinking  too  earnestly  of  the  things  of  this  world ; 
if  unsuccessful,  through  neglecting  opportunities,  despising  thrift, 
industry,  and  other  qualities  essential  to  commercial  auccosa, 
they  have  been  content  with  the  thought  that  their  time  will 
come  in  the  ne&t  world,  and  have  consoled  thomaelves,  when  the 
heterodox  have  reaped  wealth  and  its  concomitants,  with  the 
behef  that  they  are  permitted  to  have  their  good  things  in  this 
world  because  they  can  have  notliing  in  the  next.  Man  has 
never  seriously  thought  about  "  Life."  If  the  subject  has  en- 
tered his  thoughts  at  ail,  he  has  been  content  to  dismiss  it,  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  an  incomprehensible  subject.  He  is  unhappy, 
things  here   seem  all  awry  somehow,   but  he  has  got  it  into  liia 
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head,  with  Pope,  that  ''man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest.*' 
This  view  of  life  must  be  reversed.  Men  must  realize  that  **he 
that  plants  thorns  will  not  gather  roses."  What  a  drawback  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life  is  imperfect  sight,  and  the  thought  of  being 
blind  makes  us  shudder ;  yet  in  "  Eyesight,  Good  and  Bad  "  (by 
Mr.  R  B.  Garter),  it  is  stated  that  <*  the  causes  of  infantile  blindness 
are  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  carelessness  and  ignorance 
than  in  all  possible  injuries  and  diseases  put  together ;  and  the 
carelessness  and  ignorance  are  displayed  most  frequently  in  the 
neglect  of  proper  precautions  about  light,  cleanliness,  and  tempera- 
ture." Men  require  to  be  told  the  **  causes  of  their  suffering," 
why  "  life  is  not  worth  living  ;*'  to  comprehend,  that  to  reap  they 
must  wisely  sow  ;  for  the  rain,  in  whose  nature  there  is  no  partiahty, 
produces  tulips  in  the  garden,  but  only  weeds  in  a  barren  soil.  The 
instinctive  spirit  should  feed  and  supply  the  spirit  of  humanity,  as 
ihe  oil  feeds  and  supplies  the  flame  in  a  lamp. 

*'  From  earliest  dawn  till  setting  son 
Each  living  soul  might  tend  to  self-advance, 
Reflecting  thus :  My  foot,  firm  planted  on  the  earth, 
Should  make  me  think,  '  Am  I 
Advancing  on  my  road  to  heaven  ?  * " 

Chinese, 

As  regards  the  present  life,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  really  possible 
for  it,  at  least,  to  be  made  into  something  very  satisfactory,  since  it 
is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  some  men,  no  matter  what  their  con- 
dition in  life,  do  contrive  to  get  enjoyment  and  happiness  out  of  it. 
To  secure  success  in  our  vocation,  we  need  a  knowledge  of  its 
technicalities  ;  to  &ee  the  mind  from  doubt,  to  keep  a  man  superior  to 
temptation,  we  must  give  him  good  moral  principles  and  habits.  A 
purposeless  life  is  deprived  of  much  that  is  enjoyable  in  this  world. 
Contrast  the  life  of  those  who  go  through  the  world  as  if  they  were 
here  but  to  eat,  sleep,  and  die — no  aim,  purpose,  or  object  before  them — 
with  that  of  those  who  daily  work  onward  with  an  object  before  them, 
the  determination  to  enjoy  life,  to  make  the  best  of  life,  to  do  their 
duty  to  themselves,  their  fellow-men,  and  their  God;  obedient  from 
the  pleasure  of  doing  God's  will,  and  virtuous  without  everlastingly 
thinking  of  what  virtue  is  to  do  for  them ;  the  desire  to  please 
God,  to  be  living  in  harmony  with  Him,  developing  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  soul,  the  moral  tastes  purified  and  exalted  by  daily  com- 
munion with  God,  and  the  wish  to  live  a  life  in  obedience  to  His 
authority,  compeUing  you  to  be  good,  feeling  yourself  under  a  law  whose 
voice  is  clear,  resolute,  and  uniform — a  law  which  tells  you  to  adhere 
to  the  right,  and  avoid  the  expedient — which  enables  you  to  act  upon 


principle,  and  not  be  led  by  tlie  impulse  of  passion,  or  the  plausibility 
of  appearance. 

Happiness  !  **  We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,  such  as 
goes  along  with  being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts  and 
much  feehng  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  this 
sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only 
tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would  choose  before  every- 
thing else,  because  om-  souls  see  it  is  good  "  (**  Eomola  ").  **  If  you 
pray  to  God  for  anything,  let  it  be  to  keep  your  heart  warm ;  and 
be  pitiful  to  those  who  cannot  feel.  They  lose  so  much  real  happi- 
ness." To  feel  happy  is  to  be  in  that  condition  of  mind  that  you  can 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  in  whatever  shape  they 
come.  We  are  bountifully  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  being  happy. 
Every  healthy  person  should  enjoy  the  colour  and  scent  of  a  flower, 
the  song  of  a  bird,  the  invigorating  air  of  a  bracing  day,  the  cool 
shade  of  a  tree  in  summer  ;  jump  into  the  sea  exultingly,  as  thankfully 
as  when  he  feels  the  glow  in  his  veins  caused  by  the  generous  food  so 
liberally  and  variedly  given  us  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  appetites. 
Trouble  and  worry, — yes,  I  am  aware  there  is  plenty  of  it,  but  deny 
that  God  purposely  brings  the  troubles  upon  us.  He  made  us  reason- 
able creatures,  with  powers  to  observe  and  think ;  and  if  we  fail  to  use 
the  faculties  He  has  given  us,  and  fall  into  mistakes,  we  must  take 
the  consequences.  If  men  choose  to  be  fools,  they  must  expect  to  pay 
for  their  folly.  But  it  is  said,  no  amount  of  human  imderstanding 
seems  able  to  prevent  most  of  us  from  making  a  hash  of  our  lives.  But 
the  reply  is  obvious.  Who  has  ever  begun  a  life,  trained  to  lead  it 
properly,  with  the  beUef  that  it  is  the  wish  of  God  that  men  and 
women  should  bo  happy,  and  that  it  is  a  sign  we  have  disobeyed  His 
will  somewhere,  somehow,  if  we  are  not  ? 

*'Yot  there's  none  so  unhappy  but  what  he  had  been 
Just  about  to  bo  happy,  at  some  time,  I  ween ; 
/       And  none  so  beguiled  and  defrauded  by  chance 

But  what,  once  in  his  life,  some  minute  circumstance 
Would  have  fully  sufficed  to  secure  him  the  bliss 
Which,  missing  it  then,  he  for  ever  must  miss." 

LuCUiB. 

Which  is  right — the  optimist  or  the  pessimist  ?  Are  you  of  those 
who  complain  of  everything  as  being  for  the  worst ;  or  of  those  who 
hold  the  opinion  that  **  everything  in  nature  is  ordered  for  the  best ; 
or  the  ordering  of  things  in  the  universe  so  as  to  produce  the 
highest  good  "  ?  For  your  own  sake,  be  an  optimist,  or  your  mother 
may  stipulate  that  you  shall  not  hve  with  her,  as  did  the  mother  of 
Schopenhauer  ;    "  Your  mania  for  disputation,  your  lamentations  over 
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the  folly  of  the  world  and  the  misery  of  mankind,  prevent  my  sleep- 
ing  and  give  me  bad  dreams."  "  Life  is  never  beautiM,  only  the 
pictures  of  it  are  so,"  is  the  burden  of  the  teaching  of  the  great 
modem  teacher  of  pessimism,  Schopenhauer.  Life  was  at  best,  in 
his  view,  but  weariness  and  sorrow,  or,  as  he  says,  **  a  long 
and  ceaseless  struggle  without  victory.'*  It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  while  Auguste  Comte  was  elaborating  a  philosophy 
which  deified  humanity,  Schopenhauer,  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
was  elaborating  a  system  which  made  humanity  only  an  object 
of  commiseration.  Schopenhauer's  constant  aim,  as  he  says  in 
many  places,  "  was  to  acquire  a  clear  view  of  the  utter  despicability  of 
mankind."  **  Life  is  that  for  which  everything  pants  and  labours  ;  "  and 
••the  state  of  being  in  love,  however  ethereally  the  feeling  may 
comport  itself,  is  rooted  solely  in  the  sexual  impulse ;  nay,  it  is 
throughout  only  a  sexual  impulse  more  closely  determined,  specialized, 
in  the  strictest  sense  individualized."  He  considers  women  as  the 
ministers  of  our  weakness  and  our  folly,  and  the  foes  of  our  reason  ; 
the  instruments  whereby  the  will  to  live  attains  its  maleficent  ends 
and  perpetuates  the  miserable  existence  of  humanity.  Theism  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  nursery ;  Pantheism,  an  invention  of  pro- 
fessors. Schopenhauer  does  not  deduce  his  pessimism  from  the 
accidental  sufferings  of  humanity,  but  maintains  that  existence  is  in 
itself,  and  essentially,  an  evil ;  because  for  every  sentient  being  to 
live  is  to  will,  and  to  will  is  to  strive,  and  to  strive  is  to  suffer.  Thus, 
"life,"  so  far  from  being  a  state  of  enjoyment,  is  always  and 
necessarily  one  of  suffering,  and  the  deepest  cause  of  this  suffering 
lies  in  the  will  itself.  Oiu*  natiu-e  is  a  perpetual  striving,  and  may 
be  compared  in  every  respect  with  an  insatiable  thirst.  It  is  a 
•*  struggle  for  existence,  with  the  certainty  of  being  vanquished." 
Both  Von  Hartmann  and  Schopenhauer  argue  that  the  notion  of 
what  is  called  progress, ''  the  dream  that  man  will  become  in  some 
vague  future  wiser,  gentler,  better,"  is  the  master-delusion  of  the 
age,  for  "  the  advance  of  civiHzation  means  but  the  enhanced 
capacity  of  the  human  race  for  suffering."  And  what  recipe  for  the 
world's  ills  do  these  learned  pessimistic  doctors  offer  us?  They 
profess  a  sure  and  certain  hope  that  the  immensity  of  the  world's  evil 
will  work  out  its  own  cure  ;  that  the  human  race  will,  in  this  event, 
accept  the  NihiHstic  gospel  of  the  supreme  evil  of  existence  and 
the  universal  law  of  suffering ;  and  that,  as  the  visual  ray  of  mankind 
is  purged  by  these  doctrines,  men  wiU  cease  to  propagate  their  species, 
the  human  race  will  disappear,  and  "  the  blunder  of  existence  "  will  be 
corrected.  Men  are  asked  to  hasten  this  consummation  by  voluntary 
poverty,  entire  continence,  and  the  various  other  practices  of  as- 
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eeticism.  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  same  man  that  *'  the  innermost 
consciousness  of  every  animal  and  of  man  lies  in  the  species.'*  It  is  the 
will  of  the  species  that  manifests  itself  both  in  actions  which  tend 
"  to  the  conservation  of  the  individual  and  in  those  which  tend  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  species."  "  Sexual  love,  with  whatever  trappings 
of  poetry  or  sentiment  it  may  be  adorned,  is  merely  a  manifestation 
of  this  blind  striving  after  the  life  of  the  species."  Yes,  and  it  is  a 
power  so  strong  that  it  will  defy  all  and  every  system  to  restrain  it.  It 
is  the  impulse  upon  which  the  vitality  of  the  race  depends,  this  passion 
to  beget  a  new  being,  this  will  of  the  generation  to  come,  striving  to 
mix  itself  with  hfe,  and  the  Creator  using  for  this  purpose  the  most 
potent  of  human  instincts. 

Buddha  beheved  in  misery  as  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
man,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  **  the  whirlpool  of  existence.'*     **  Every-      ' 
where  in  the  world  there  is  death ;  there  is  no  rest  in  either  of  the      ! 
other  worlds.     The  gods,  indeed,  enjoy  a  period  of  bliss,  but  their      ; 
happiness  must  also  end,  and  they  must  also  die.       To  consider 
this  as  the  condition  of  all  states  of  being,  that  there  is  nothing  bom 
but  must  die,  and  therefore,  to  desire  to  escape  birth  and  death,      | 
this  is  to  exercise  oneself  in  religious  truth.'*     To  escape  this  yawning      ' 
gulf  of  continued  birth  and  death,  Buddha  believed  in  Transmigration, 
which  is  incapable  of   disproof,  while    it    affords  an  explanation,      ' 
quite  complete  to  those  who  can    beheve  in  it,  of   the  apparent      i 
anomalies  and  wrongs  in  the  distribution  of  happiness  or  woe.     The 
doctrine   of    Karma,   which   is   the  great    pocuharity  of  Buddhism 
and  the  main  source  of  its  moral  excellence,  is  the  complement 
©f  the  doctrine  of  Transmigiation.     It  is  the  teaching  of  Buddha 
*•*  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  is  commonly  called  a  soul." 
I  quite  agree  with  him  that  **  the  real  man  is  the  net  result  of  his 
merits  and  demerits ;  tliat  a  man  is  what  he  does,  and  the  character 
of  his  acts  depends  upon  his  intentions."     **  All  that  we  are  is  the 
result  of  what  we   Lave   thought."     Two  things  in  this  world  are 
immutably  fixed,  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  That  good  actions  bring 
happiness,  and  that   bad  actions   bring  misery.      Just  as   the   life 
has  been  "^.-irtuous,  or  the   contrary,  is  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
individual."      "  A  man's  present  existence  creatively  determines  his 
future  existence,  whether  in  heaven,  in  hell,  or  upon  the  earth.     To 
say  that  his  works  follow  him  when  he  dies,  that  what  he  has  sown 
here  he  shall  also  reap   there,  falls  far   short  of    this   tremendous 
doctrine.     His  works  are  himself,  he  is  what  he  has  so^vn."     The 
question  of  questions  for  him  is,  how  his  accoimt  will  lie.     All  drops 
from  him  at  death  save  his   doing,  the  individualized  result  of  his 
actions,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  balance  of  his  demerits ;  for 
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if  his  merits  exceeded  his  demerits,  he  would  be  delivered  from 
"  the  whirlpool  of  existence,"  there  would  be  no  more  birth  for  him, 
he  would  enter  into  Nirvana  and  be  at  rest.  The  cause  of  demerit  ia 
taiikdj  which  appears  to  present  some  analogy  to  concupiscence, 
as  Catholic  theologians  define  it — "  a  certain  motion  and  power  of  the 
mind  whereby  men  are  driven  to  desire  pleasant  things  that  they  do 
not  possess."  That  is  the  cause  of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and  of  suffering. 
To  root  out  this  thirst  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  salvation,  release 
from  the  evil  which  is  of  the  essence  of  existence,  deliverance  from 
*•  the  earthly  load  of  death  called  life,  which  us  from  life  doth  sever," 
and  '*  the  means  of  obtaining  the  individual  annihilation  of  desire.'* 
Abolition  of  self,  living  for  others,  is  the  substance  of  the  Buddhist 
plan  of  salvation.  **  Scrupulously  avoiding  all  wicked  actions, 
reverently  performing  all  virtuous  ones,  purifying  our  intentions 
from  all  selfish  ends, — this  is  the  doctrine  of  all  the  Buddhas."  Thus 
does  man  conquer  himself;  and,  <*  having  conquered  himself,  there 
will  be  no  further  ground  for  birth." 

It  is  singular  that  the  latest  form  of  speculative  thought  should 
regard  human  life  not  only  as  not  worth  living,  but  as  irremediably 
evil,  and  the  universe  as  the  spirit  of  a  malign,  irrational  power,  and 
hold  out  annihilation  as  the  only  hope  of  humanity.  We  want  quite 
a  different  idea  for  man  to  progress.  We  must  **  value  men  by  what 
they  do.*'  Men  must  have  a  real  behef  in  God,  must  have  faith  in 
the  government  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  must  act  and  hve  towards 
and  with  each  other  as  if  they  were  brothers.  We  want  men  to  be 
self-reliant,  but  not  at  the  price  of  breaking  that  bond  which  has  knit 
mankind  together.  We  must  raise  men  above  being  the  puppets  of 
any  sect  of  theologians,  dependent  upon  extraneous  help  of  man 
or  God,  above  the  abject  beings  who  **  pray  "  in  any  difficulty  for  God 
to  do  for  them  what  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves ;  but  better  this 
than  to  deny  their  God,  a  creator  and  ruler  being  indispensable  to 
the  formation  of  those  principles  of  faith  and  action,  in  our  proper 
conception  of  the  terrible  enigma  of  life.  What  is  gained  by  i 
destroying  everything  ?  Believe  there  is  no  God,  deny  the  reality 
of  man's  personality,  the  reality  of  duty,  the  laws  of  science  and 
morality  ;  what  is  gained  by  it  ?  *'  No  one  in  nature  is  so  alone  as 
the  denier  of  God.  He  mourns  with  an  orphaned  heart  that  has  lost 
its  great  Father,  by  the  corpse  of  nature,  which  no  world  spirit 
moves  and  holds  together,  and  which  groans  in  its  grave ;  and  ho 
mourns  by  that  corpse  until  he  himself  crumbles  off  it "  (Bichteb). 


COMMON  SENSE. 

**  Philosophy  and  Common  Sonse  may  he  portnors,  hat  Common  Sense,  as  the 
acting  partner,  should  ho  the  senior." — Fragments  of  Thought. 

Common  sense  is  a  kind  of  intuitive  judgment  that  some  men  possess, 
enabling  them  to  give  good  advice  upon  most  matters.  It  is  gained 
by  close  observation,  which  stores  the  mind  with  a  stock  of  useful 
Imowledge,  and  the  happy  tact  of  using  the  same  as  opportunities 
arise.  Such  men  are  generally  methodical ;  and  thej  have  formed 
good  habits,  so  that  when  a  demand  is  made  upon  them  they  have 
ready  for  use  their  past  experiences,  and  their  minds  can  meet 
the  demand  promptly.  This  decision  gives  them  character,  and 
they  gain  the  respect  of  those  about  them  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  to 
such  men  the  present  is  the  only  time,  the  golden  time ;  so  they 
utilize  every  moment,  are  thrifty  with  time  as  with  everything 
else ;  their  lives,  from  the  beginning,  are  necessaiily  ti-aining  them- 
selves for  that  moment  of  fate  that  insures  their  Hves'  success.  Life 
is  very  like  a  battle  or  a  game  of  chess  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  some 
plan  of  the  campaign.  These  are  especially  the  days  in  which  a  man 
must  be  qualified  for  what  he  undertakes  to  do.  To  be  something,  he 
must  be  quite  equal  to  his  competitors  ;  to  be  somebody,  he  must  be 
superior  to  the  majority.  A  wise  parent  will  not  force  his  child  to 
this  or  that,  but  watch  carefully  to  see  what  his  natural  gifts  best  fit 
him  for.  You  have  done  much  for  your  child's  future  happiness 
and  success  if  you  can  discover  a  bias  or  tendency,  and  give  shape 
and  direction  to  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  get  a  youth  to  feel  a 
distinct  preference  for  any  pursuit;  the  majoiity  are  indifferent, 
careless — have  no  object  in  Ufe.  For  most  of  the  money-getting 
occupations  of  life  great  abilities  are  not  necessary  ;  for  these,  clear 
perceptions,  common  sense,  and  probity  are  most  important. 
But  in  most  of  the  professions,  to  succeed  requues  not  only  great 
ability,  but  great  natural  ability,  in  the  particular  direction  you  have 
selected  to  excel  in  ;  but,  aHke  in  business  and  professions,  it  is  now 
too  true  that  **  all  the  gates  are  tluronged  with  suitors,  all  the  markets 
overflow ;  "  so  you  must  not  only  persevere,  but  have  patience, 
deserve  success,  wait  for,  and  be  ready  when  the  chance  offers  itself 
for  you  to  attain  it.     If  you  study  the  careers  of  men  distinguished  in 
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art,  science,  literature,  politics,  commerce,  &c.,  yon  will  find  that 
it  is  not  by  any  special  event,  but  by  the  whole  tenoor  and  work 
of  their  lives,  that  their  position  has  been  achieved,  and  that  the 
value  of  their  lives  must  be  estimated.  Some  days  seem  to  have 
had  a  deciding  influence,  were  the  turning  point,  it  would  appear,  in 
all  such  lives ;  but  those  days  only  gave  the  opportunity  for  the  well- 
ordered,  careful  life  to  use  the  knowledge  it  had  been  steadily 
acquiring ;  so  that  when  the  chance  of  success  offered  itself  they 
deserved  and  were  able  to  command  it.  Common  sense  denies 
that  any  happy  chance  will  do  for  a  man  what  he  is  quite  unable 
to  do  for  himself  Our  happiness  consists  in  the  use  of  our  faculties, 
and  a  faith  that  our  wages  will  be  in  proportion  to  our  deserts. 
Success  and  failure  are  not  dealt  out  like  prizes  and  blanks  in  a 
lottery,  by  chance  and  indiscriminately ;  but  there  is  a  reason  for 
every  success  and  failure.  Indolence,  chicanery,  waste  will  cause  the 
one ;  while  industry,  honesty,  and  thrift  will  insure  the  other. 

If  we  view  the  subject  of  life,  health,  happiness,  &c.,  free  of 
prejudice,  common  sense  tells  us  unmistakably  that  disease,  destitu- 
tion, and  the  many  ills  flesh  is  heir  to  have  been  caused  by  the  follies 
of  our  ancestors  or  of  our  own,  and  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  rational  being  *<  that  what  man  has  caused  man  can 
cure.*'  The  only  way  to  grasp  this  subject  thoroughly  is  to  take  the 
illnesses  or  miseries  we  suffer  from,  one  by  one,  and  ask  ourselves  if 
there  be  any  one  which  must  or  need  have  been  which,  in  its  incep- 
tion, might  not  have  been  avoided — which,  in  fact,  is  not  distinctly 
traceable  to  our  infringing,  through  ignorance  or  wilfulness,  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  lie  plain,  discoverable,  before  us  :  the  physical  laws^ 
on  which  health  depends;  the  moral  laws,  on  which  happiness 
depends ;  and  the  social  and  economic  laws,  on  which  plenty  and 
comfort  depend.  The  more  you  think,  the  more  settled  will  be  your 
conviction  that  the  world  we  hve  in  is  so  constituted,  that  if  we  were 
consistently  intelligent  and  morally  right  in  what  we  do  day  by  day, 
we  should  be  socially  and  physically  happy.  The  work  of  reforma- 
tion is  no  light  one,  but  once  really  resolve  to  conquer,  the  difficulty 
wiU  soon  vanish.  We  have  a  temble  inheritance  of  ancestral  errors 
to  redeem,  obstacles  to  remove,  miscliiefs  to  undo  ;  but  the  recupera- 
tive powers  of  nature  are  astonishing  and  nearly  inexhaustible.  We 
only  require  to  be  aroused  to  the  necessity  for  action,  to  be  resolved 
at  once  to  go  steadily  henceforth  in  the  right  way,  to  obey  the  laws 
we  have  hitherto  disregarded  ;  and  ere  long  we  shall  cancel  the  con- 
sequences we  now  suffer,  because  the  world  has  gone  wrong  for  such 
countless  generations.  These  evils  are  numerous — pain  and  disease, 
destitution,  vice,  and  crime.    To  succeed,  the  world  must  believe  that 
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these  ills  that  affict  humanity  may  be,  if  not  altogether  eliminated,  yet 
reduced  to  a  minimmn,  that  could  be  easily  dealt  with  and  easily 
borne ;  and  if  you  reflect  upon  the  subject,  you  will  perceive  how  the 
causes  of  our  sufferings  materially  aid  and  aggravate  each  other ;  and 
with  what  strange,  ingenious,  and  obstinate  perversity  we  have  long 
laboured  individually  and  collectively,  by  law  and  habit,  by  action  and 
by  abstinence,  to  foster  and  propagate  them  all.  Take,  as  an 
example,  dyspepsia — a  malady  that  causes,  directly  or  indirectly,  more 
unhappiness,  and  lowers  the  average  of  human  enjoyment  more 
than  any  other,  impairing  by  its  pernicious  prevalence  the  cheerful- 
ness and  brightness  of  our  daily  life  by  its  action  upon  our  spirits  and 
temper.  Yet  the  causes  are  so  obvious — the  cure  so  possible,  by 
simply  avoiding  the  causes.  The  foundation  is  often  laid  in  child- 
hood by  reckless  and  ignorant  self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  parents  ; 
but  it  is  not  only  children  and  youth  that  indulge.  The  majority  eat 
habitually  more  than  they  require,  or  than  is  good  for  them ;  and» 
although  warned  by  previous  suffering,  will  persist  in  eating  what 
they  know  will  disagree  with  them  ;  or,  because  they  cannot  resist  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate,  allow  themselves  to  eat  more  than  is 
required  to  satisfy  their  hunger  or  recruit  their  strength ;  or  they 
drink  more  alcohol  than  they  ought,  not  because  they  require  it,  but 
because  they  hke  it ;  or  succumb  to  smoking  and  yield  to  it,  till  it 
becomes  a  habit  too  strong  for  them,  instead  of  an  occasional  indul- 
gence. Well,  there  are  few  of  us  but  know  well  enough  that  in  all  these 
cases  we  are  sowing  seed  for  an  inevitable  harvest.  No  man  suffers^ 
unless  he  has  done  something  to  deserve  it ;  but  wise,  good  lawa 
regulate  our  lives,  and  at  any  period  of  our  lives  these  ailments  may 
be  cured  or  kept  in  bounds  if  we  have  resolution  enough  to  obey  the 
laws  we  have  hitherto  broken. 

We  need  decent  dwellings,  pure  water,  pure  air,  unadulterated 
food;  instead  of  foul  air,  defective  water,  pernicious  food,  noxiouB 
gases,  and  the  like.  We  want  obedience  to  hygienic  and  well-known 
sanitary  laws,  and  in  a  very  short  time  wholesome  life  would  eliminate 
the  ancestral  poison.  Nature  has  a  wonderful  power  of  putting  things 
right,  if  allowed  free  play ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
considered  the  duty  of  all  good  men  not  to  curse  future  generations 
with  the  predisposition  to  disease  and  vice,  through  the  neglect  of 
natural  laws  by  parents  or  ancestors,  which  has  caused  such  bitter 
wretchedness  in  the  past  and  to  ourselves.  Do  not  tell  me  it  cannot 
be  done ;  read  the  hves  of  good  men  in  aU  ages,  see  what  has  been 
achieved  by  individual  lives  well  spent ;  and  the  task  will  be  easy 
enough  if  the  people  are  all  made  eager  for  the  fight,  and  have  the 
faith  to  labour  and  to  wait.     Such  an  object  would  supply  diligence, 
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80  essential  to  purity  of  life.  To  be  chaste  in  thought  and  deed, 
temperate,  honest,  employ  your  time ;  do  whatever  you  have  to  do 
with  all  your  might.  Montaigne  says  truly  :  "  As  we  see  ground  that 
has  lain  fallow,  if  the  soil  be  fat  and  fertile,  produce  innumerable  sorts 
of  wild  herbs  that  are  good  for  nothing  for  want  of  proper  cultivation ; 
even  so  it  is  with  our  minds,  which,  if  not  appHed  to  some  particular 
subject  to  check  and  restrain  them,  rove  about  confusedly  in  tlie 
vague  expanse  of  imagination."  Idleness  is  a  terrible  waste  of 
mental  energies ;  to  allow  the  mind  to  expend  itself  upon  trifles,  is 
like  setting  a  Nasmyth  steam  hammer  to  crack  nuts.  Well-directed^ 
earnest  efforts  we  want ;  and  once  the  man*s  or  the  nation's  face  is 
set  in  the  right  direction,  once  progress  is  earnestly  souglit  after, 
unseen  influences  will  close  in  on  all  sides  to  aid  the  onward  march. 
For  (and  this  is  the  way  Nature  encourages  us)  amendment  and 
reform  in  one  thing  brings  amendment  and  progress  in  all  others. 
You  cannot  improve  dwellings  without  lessening  intemperance  and 
vice  ;  you  cannot  diminish  drunkenness  without  diminishing  pauper- 
ism and  brutality ;  you  cannot  improve  sanitation,  or  diffuse  know- 
ledge of  hygiene,  without  checking  disease  and  lengthening  life. 
With  more  comfortable  homes,  greater  sobriety,  and  better  health, 
you  give  a  stimulus  to  education  and  a  higher  moral  tone.  So  in- 
evitably, once  set  the  ball  a-rolling,  it  is  aided  on  its  course  by  a 
thousand  indirect  channels  as  yet  undreamt  of,  all  aiding  in  the  good 
work  of  man's  progress  onward  and  upward.  The  strongest  power 
would  be  the  Church.  Its  influence  would  be  immense  if  it  would 
but  persistently  and  sagaciously  direct  it  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  and  material  condition  of  humanity  on  this  earth,  instead 
of  towards  the  promulgation  of  an  astounding  scheme  for  securing  it 
against  eternal  torments  in  a  future  existence — for  universal  well- 
being  here,  instead  of  what  is  called  salvation  hereafter.  It  is 
pitiful  to  think  of  the  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  in  their  pursuit  of  the  shadow ;  and  it  certainly  is 
utterly  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  valuable  help  to  mankind  the 
clergy  would  be  if  the  aim  and  study  of  our  clerical  teachers  was  the 
amehoration  of  the  condition,  the  moral  elevation,  of  the  people  in 
this  world,  instead  of  being  content  to  prepare  them  for  the  next. 
So  much  has  this  shadow  haunted  them,  so  much  have  they  under- 
rated the  substance,  that  in  all  ages  the  clergy  have  been  the  opposers 
of  all  reform,  and  worked  counter  to  the  progress  of  mankind  in  every 
effort  made  to  alleviate  man's  misery  here,  or  improve  his  material  and 
social  welfare,  and  in  all  efforts  for  his  moral  elevation  or  improve- 
ment, unless  as  an  adjunct  to  their  own  theological  views.  They 
have  not  taught  self-help,  but  encouraged  almsgiving — that  cause  of 


§o  moeh  of  the  improriienee  of  the  poor.  Thej  hmve  sud  to  ihe 
poor, ''  Take  no  thought  ibr  the  morrow,  for  the  mozTow  shall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself."  Thej  have  in  aQ  ages  told  the 
people  to  be  content  in  the  sphere  thej  oocnpj,  instead  of  exhortmg 
them  to  rise  above  their  pig-stye  snrromidings.  Thej  have  d^:raded 
mankind  bj  telling  them  **  thej  are  bom  in  sin,"  instead  of  stmm- 
lating  their  self-respect  bj  setting  before  them  the  examples  of  noble 
lives  in  all  ages,  and  inciting  them  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Thej  have 
told  men  to  endure  life  and  beir  patientlj  and  resignedlj  the  *'  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,''  instead  of  being  the  leaders  in  explaining  to 
them  that  the  said  ills  are  doe  to  their  own  misuse  or  abuse  of  the 
powers  within  them,  and  showing  them  how  to  remedj  the  same. 
The  entire  theory  of  the  clergj  must  be  reversed ;  their  efforts  be 
devoted  to  the  means,  and  not  the  end.  Let  them  concentrate  their 
attention  and  efforts  on  the  very  best  possible  schemes  for  raising  the 
earthly  condition  of  the  suffering  masses  ;  let  them  try  to  induce  men 
to  lead  a  life  here  more  worthy  of  their  manhood;  and  let  them 
perceive  that  in  doing  this  they  are  taking  the  most  effectual  means 
to  make  them  worthy  of  the  future  life.  Good  actions  are  alone 
immortal.  ''If  thou  wouldst  attain  to  thy  highest,  go  look  upon 
a  flower:  what  that  does  will-lessly,  that  do  thou  willingly*' 
(B('hillrr).  What  a  change  we  should  see  in  this  world  if  man- 
kind would  but  resolve  to  act  out  the  spirit  of  Longfellow's  noble 
lines : — 

**  Standing  in  what  too  long  we  bore, 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes. 
Wo  may  discern,  unseen  before, 

A  path  to  higher  destinies ; 
Kor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 

To  something  nobler  we  attain." 

Coinmon  sense  repudiates  equality.  If  the  whole  world  were  to 
roHolvo  to  enforce  a  law  of  universal  equality,  they  could  not  make  it 
law.  Equality  moans  the  tyranny  of  the  lower  over  the  higher 
nature  the  reducing  the  best  man  to  the  level  of  the  worst ;  it  is 
the  most  dangerous  doctrine  that  men  can  listen  to  ;  level  conditions 
to-day,  and  you  have  removed  the  obstacles  that  prevented  a  tyranny 
to-morrow.  A  nation  that  believes  in,  or  aspires  to  equality,  is  unfit  for 
fnuntofn,  cannot  comprehend  what  liberty  is,  but  has  elected  the  tyrant, 
•Mioouoo,"  that  chocks  all  progress.  Throughout  all  creation,  from  the 
archangol  to  the  worm,  from  Olympus  to  the  pebble,  fi-om  the  radiant 
and  complete  planets  to  the  nebula  that*  hardens  through  ages  of  mist 
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and  slime  into  the  habitable  world,  the  first  law  of  nature  is  in- 
equality. It  is  only  in  the  sepulchre  that  all  are  equal,  when  the 
superior  soul  that  proved  the  inequality  of  man  to  his  fellow-man  has 
departed,  and  the  shell  that  held  the  spirit  has  crumbled  to  the  dust. 
In  this  life  the  reverence  that  comes  from  all  great  emotions,  great 
deeds,  proves  Nature's  £rst  and  imperishable  and  most  noble  law — 
"  the  inequality  between  man  and  man."  Hard  doctrine,  you  may 
say.  Are,  then,  the  cruel  disparities  of  life  never  to  be  removed  ? 
Yes  ;  all  things  have  two  aspects — one  seen  by  the  eyes  of  hope,  the 
otlier  from  the  eyes  of  fear.  I  want  all  men  to  have  hope  ;  all  men 
to  have  such  a  training  that  when  starting  in  the  world  they  may  go 
forth  into  the  shadowy  future  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart — 
with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  nature,  that 

"  Spontaneously  to  God  should  turn  the  soul, 
Like  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  Pole." 

Men  must  cease  to  believe  in  special  acts  of  Providence,  must  re- 
cognize that  with  themselves  rests  the  task  of  removing  alike  the 
disparities  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life.  But  in 
fighting  their  own  upward  battle  they  must  be  content  to  see  others 
more  fortunate,  more  liberally  endowed,  than  themselves.  Universal 
equality  of  intelligence,  of  mind,  of  genius,  of  virtue  ;  no  teachers  left 
to  the  world,  no  men  wiser  or  better  than  others !  Were  it  not  an 
impossible  condition,  what  a  hopeless  prospect  for  humanity !  No;  while 
the  world  lasts,  the  sun  will  gild  the  mountain- top  before  it  shines 
upon  the  plain.  Diffuse  all  the  knowledge  the  earth  contains  equally 
over  all  mankind  to-day,  and  some  men  will  be  wiser  than  the  rest  to- 
morrow. And  this  is  not  a  harsh,  but  a  loving  law — the  real  law  of 
improvement ;  the  wiser  the  few  in  one  generation,  the  wiser  will  be 
the  multitude  in  the  next. 

History  is  mainly  a  record  of  wars,  and  it  has  bequeathed  the 
sorry  fact  that  still  nations  devote  more  money  to  armies  and  navies 
than  they  do  to  education  or  the  arts.  Will  the  people  ever  get  common 
sense  ?  No  war  should  be  undertaken  until  the  nation,  like  the 
individual,  is  really  hit  in  the  face.  Then,  if  directed  by  moral 
principle,  or  from  a  desire  to  see  justice  done,  or  to  protect  the  weak 
from  being  trampled  on  by  the  strong,  the  expenditure  has  a  real 
reason,  the  fallen  soldier  and  the  broken-hearted  homes  have  the 
solace  of  having  suffered  a  martyrdom  for  humanity,  for  God,  and  the 
right ;  but  the  conscience  and  the  reason  of  the  nation  should  always 
be  convinced  that  the  war  is  clearly  demanded  by  justice,  by  freedom, 
and  humanity.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  word  honour.  A  nation*s 
honour  is  not  maintained  by  bloodshed ;  it  is  impaired,  it  is  lost,  by 


unnecessary  bloodshed.    Duelling  was  abolished  because  man's  con- 
science told  him  that  to  be  opposed  to  a  man  with  less  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  his  weapon,  was  so  certain  of  killing  him,  the  odds 
bemg  so  unequal,  that  in  reality  it  was  **  murder."     What  difference 
is  there  when  a  strong  nation  goes  to  war  with  a  tvcak  one  ?    And  is 
not  this  generally  the  case  with  wars  ?    The  chances  arc  not  even  ;  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time ;    if  so,  is  not  war  gcnemlly  wholesale 
murder  ?    We  must  in  time  consider  wars  as  acts  of  barbarism,  the 
acts  of  savages.    Men  will  see  that  war  for  honour  is  as  foolish 
between  nations  as  if  done  between  individuals.     War  is  dishonour- 
able, except  for  self-defence,  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
to  uphold  justice  and  morality.      But  even  when  just,  war  is  the 
worst  necessity.     The  method  is  savage,  and  it  recoils  terribly,  as 
much  on  the  victor  as  the  vanquished.    When  the  church  bells  are 
ringing  out  glory  for  successful  slaughter,  that  is  the  very  moment 
for  fear.     The  professional  slayers  of  men  are  not  the  wisest,  nor  the 
best ;  war  brings  them  to  the  surface,  victory  keeps  them  there ;  and 
if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  successful  generals  are  civil  rulers,  the 
demoralization  of  the  country  is  the  retribution  inflicted  by  the  law  of 
God.      We  have  extravagance  and  luxury  among  the  people,  and 
inevitably  the  attempt  to  support  such  style,  and  meet  the  increased 
prices  it  entails,  speculation  bubbles,  and  the  vain  shams,  pretentious 
schemes  of  men  who  are  not  disposed  to  return  to  the  humble,  honest 
labour  or  business  they  followed  before  the  war ;  and  the  inevitable 
result    comes — financial    collapse,   chronic  depression,   and  general 
bankruptcy,  which  may  be  traced  to  any  unnatural  inflation,  but 
universally  after  a  successful  war.     The  few  are  enriched,  the  million 
pauperised  ;  it  is  a  field-day  for  speculators,  the  millennium  of  adven- 
turers.    Internal  reforms  are  forgotten,  statesmanship  for  a  time  is  no- 
where, when  a  nation  is  ruled  by  epaulettes  and  imiforms.     Instead  of 
having  such  high  honour  done  them,  warriors  should  be  regarded  as  we 
do  the  hangman — necessary  evils  perhaps,  but  held  in  abhorrence.   The 
people  should  always  pause  before  going  to  war.     "  It  is  a  much  easier 
thing  to  imloose  the  demon  war  than  to  chain  him  up  again ;  and 
remember  that  its  knighthood  and  glory  are  won  by  wholesale  killing; 
the  more  people  killed,  the  more  bells  the  *  Church  of  peace  and  love 
and  human  brotherhood'  peals,  and  thanksgivings  go  up  to  heaven ; 
it  is  the  grand  apotheosis  of  ferocity.    Strive,  all  of  you  who  profess  to 
teach  and  train  the  souls  of  men,  to  give  guides  for,  and  control  the 
human  conscience — strive,  I  say,  zealously  and  earnestly  for  the  arts 
of  peace  to  supersede  the  arts  of  bloodshed ;  as  when  a  generation 
has  learned  the  black  lesson  that  glorifies  strife,  think  you  it  will  be 
easy  to  imlcam  all  that,  and  recur  to  the  old  standard  of  peaceful 
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heroism  and  the  humble  conflict  with  hmnan  evil  and  sorrow? 
•  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,*  was  a  noble  sentiment, 
although  the  watchword  of  battle  ;  let  it  be  henceforth  the  watchword 
of  a  nobler  battle — a  battle  against  war — a  battle  to  defend  the  hearths 
and  homes  of  England  against  any  war  without  a  true  and  just 
cause,  for  the  pride  of,  and  to  see  justice  done  to  humanity.  War 
is  a  monster  with  snaky  locks,  and  fiery  bloodshot  eyes,  and  harpy 
claws,  passing  over  fair  fields  and  leaving  its  foot-prints  in  burning 
villages,  dying  men,  weeping  wives  and  children,  and  needs  to  be 
seen  by  those  who  so  eagerly  clamour  for  it  at  every  opportunity. 
The  sight  of  that  fearful  phantom,  girt  round  with  skulls,  chains 
reeking  with  blood  and  desolation  and  ruin  in  its  track,  would  stop 
their  eagerness  for  it,  unless  under  real  compulsion.  We  are 
too  apt  to  think  of  it  as  simply  meaning  additional  taxation — 
the  least  of  its  evils  ;  its  real  curse  has  been  described  by  me  " 
(M.  D.  Conway). 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  to  do  right ;  but  to  have 
made  up  your  mind,  yet  pretend  to  pray  to  God,  as  if  you  meant 
to  consult  Him  and  do  as  He  wishes,  is  a  mockery — like  a  child 
that  has  been  bidden  never  to  walk  in  the  mire,  asking  its  father, 
on  a  very  dirty  day,  whether  it  is  to  go  on  the  pavement  or  in  the 
kennel.  Dare  to  be  true.  •*  One  honest  effort  is  worth  a  whole 
mass.'*  The  weakness  of  human  nature  we  hear  too  much  of;  men 
work  up  to  temptation,  and  men  should  be  upbraided  for  their  wilful- 
ness, rather  than  apologized  for  through  their  weakness.  E very-day 
life  is  a  well-lighted  and  well-trodden  road  for  those  who  like  to  use 
tlieireyes;  and  men  can  see  their  way  without  the  help  of  priests, 
who  are  as  busy  to-day  as  even  the  old  Pharisees  were  in  loading  men 
with  baggage,  useless,  worse  than  useless,  in  their  journey  of  life. 
They  still  adliere  to  a  teaching  that  is  false  to  the  Uberty  of  tinith ;  I 
mean  that  spirit  which  will  bear  the  worst  things  with  endless  apathy, 
because  they  are  old ;  and  with  them  the  researches  of  science,  man*s 
reason,  the  progress  of  humanity,  are  nothing  if  they  seein  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  theohxjiansy  as  fallible  as  ourselves.  I  am  not  against 
prayer.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  believe,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  **  that  men 
gather  force  and  faith  from  resting  on  Divine  protection.'*  But  what 
I  am  against,  and  mean  to  protest  against  so  long  as  I  live,  is  the 
pious  fiction  that  a  grown  man  has  to  inquire  of  God  at  every  step 
which  foot  he  is  to  put  foremost.  The  journey  of  life  is  plain  and 
straight  enough  if  people  were  trained  to  make  principle  their  watch- 
word and  duty  their  rule.  To  make  good,  honest  men,  train  them  to 
be  guided  by  principle  and  controlled  by  duty.  Prayer,  grace,  faith 
are  misleading,  pious  sophistries,  too  often  indulged  in  by  men  to  try 


and  hide  their  crooked  paths  from  the  world.  Our  prayers  are 
between  us  and  our  God;  our  conduct  is  between  us  and  oui* 
neighbour ;  and  common  sense  says  we  know  nothing  of  a  surety  of  each 
other,  save  what  may  be  judged  from  our  actions.  There  is  no  safer 
guide.  Wo  can  leave  the  rest  with  God  ;  His  laws  are  not  broken  for 
nothing.  We  need  to  be  more  religious,  not  in  the  way  of  fasting, 
formal  ceremony,  prayer  at  meals,  but  of  dutiful,  considerate  conduct 
to  others,  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  great  body  of  laborious  workmen. 
We  must  rise  above  the  hard,  selfish,  puritanical  views,  that  fetishness 
of  the  past  that  objects  to  open  art  collections,  galleries,  and  museums 
free  on  Sundays,  which  would  develop  an  intelligent  awe  and  admira- 
tion of  the  works  of  God,  and  increase  true  worship  of  the  Creator. 
Trust  to  the  good  in  humanity  ;  we  want  more  diligent  and  courageous 
shepherds  to  guide  the  sinners  scattered  in  every  town.  Oh !  it  is 
pitiful,  in  every  city,  to  feel  how  many  homes  have  they  none ;  it 
grieves  me  to  think  of  the  loneliness  of  heart  and  soul.  Uncounted 
men  and  women  live  and  die  in  every  town  just  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  I  care  not  what  the  pastor  calls  himself  who  wdll  try  and 
reclaim  the  forlorn  and  desolate,  who  will  try  and  make  man  more 
human,  whether  he  be  Jew,  Mohammedan,  Catholic,  Kituahst,  Pix)- 
testant,  or  Dissenter.  To  the  Eternal  God  above,  all  who  do  the 
works  that  result  in  goodness  are  alike.  I  fail  to  see  anything  m  any 
religion  that  need  hinder  a  man  being  true  and  honest,  or  that  would 
separate  a  man  from  the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour.  **  Never  mind 
what  people  say,  if  you  have  done  the  right ;  the  fruit  must  in  time 
prove  the  tree,  and  men  will  see.  Be  straightforward  "  (Holme  Lee). 
"  The  amelioration  of  laborious  lives  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  hon- 
ourable." 

Common  sense  suggests  that  the  clergy  and  Government  ought 
to  make  greater  efforts  to  give  purer  dwellings  to  the  poor.  How  many 
are  compelled  to  live  in  the  wretched  underground  cellars  which  the 
vilest  outcasts  only,  hiding  from  the  law  they  have  outmged,  ought 
to  occupy !  The  district  surveyor  ought  to  periodically  inspect  the 
condition  of  the  rooms  of  the  houses  where  our  poor  live.  It  is  fearful 
to  think  how  the  children  of  the  poor  are  **  dragged  "  up,  breathing  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  infection.  If  we  do  not  plant  seed  in  the 
right  soil,  or  fail  to  tend  it,  we  get  weeds  instead  of  flowers,  or  plants 
with  no  back-bone ;  yet  from  the  same  seed  a  healthy  plant  could 
have  been  obtained,  put  in  a  proper  soil,  and  differently  nourished. 
Poor  children — all  young  children — ought  to  have  at  least  as 
fair  play  as  cabbages,  which  are  planted  a  foot  or  two  apart,  if 
tihcy  are  meant  to  escape  blight  and  mildew,  and  to  attain  to  a  useful 
size.    The  houses  of  the  poor  you  must  be  familiar  with  before  you 
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can  comprehend  how  miserable  and  unhealthy  they  are.  The 
price  they  pay  is  most  exorbitant  for  the  dilapidated  places 
they  occupy.  Give  the  poor  man  air  and  space;  there  is  room 
enough  between  the  earth  and  the  sky,  and  between  sea  and  sea,  to 
turn  them  to  the  sun  and  leave  breathing  room  between.  With  this 
they  will  make  better  use  of  their  faculties,  and  appreciate  and  imder- 
stand  liie's  best  gifts.  Fresh  air  and  sweet  sun  are  meat  and  drink, 
as  well  as  tonic,  which  would  materially  reduce  the  craving  desire 
for  drink.  We  are  too  apt  to  condemn  the  poor,  forgetting  the  way 
they  are  brought  up ;  their  surroundings,  the  atmosphere  of  illthealth 
and  vice  they  breathe ;  the  temptations  to  di*ink  and  for  a  time 
forget  the  hard  struggle  they  have  to  get  their  daily  bread ;  the  house 
or  room  over-crowded  and  unhealthy  ;  no  gleam  of  hope  in  the  present 
or  hope  for  the  future.  Can  you  wonder  they  drink  ?  We  want 
the  same  effort  to  give  the  poor  pure  air  in  their  habitations  that  has 
been  made  to  give  them  open  spaces  to  breathe  in  outside  their  homes, 
as  Hampstead  Heath,  Epping  Forest,  &c.,  &c.  These  are  a  great 
boon  to  the  poor ;  and  at  last  common  sense  has  forced  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  make  a  beautiful  garden,  and  put  seats  for  the  weary, 
round  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
authorities  resisted  the  appeal  by  common  sense  for  this  boon  to  the 
citizens  and  visitors  to  the  City.  They,  as  they  have  always  done, 
thought  of  the  dead,  and  not  of  the  living ;  the  ground  was  con- 
secrated ;  it  was  not  treating  the  dead  buried  in  its  holy  ground  with 
proper  respect,  to  turn  the  church-ground  into  a  flower-garden,  &c. 
But  at  last,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  the  **  rights  of  the  hving  "  con- 
quered. So  they  will  in  other  things,  if  men  will  but  use  their 
common  sense,  and  persistently  struggle  for  the  attainable. 

Common  sense  tells  us  to  think  of  religion,  viz.,  the  science  of 
theology,  as  we  do  any  other  science.  Fortunately  for  us,  in  our  day 
there  is  no  excuse  for  any  divorce  between  our  intellect  and  our 
heart ;  our  rehgion  should  be  in  accord  with  our  reason.  "  We 
are  not  living  in  an  age  of  unbeliel  Our  time  is  not  a  time 
of  negations.  The  intellect  of  our  age  has  gained  clear  and  high 
perceptions  of  truth.  The  records  of  nature  have  been  unfolded 
by  science,  from  the  primal  star-mist  to  man ;  the  monuments  of 
all  ages  have  gathered  together,  that  letter  may  be  added  to 
letter,  fact  to  fitct,  and  the  history  of  man,  of  his  society,  his 
government,  laws,  religion,  may  be  read ;  the  great  generalization 
called  Evolution,  which  every  man  of  science  for  a  century  con- 
tributed to  make,  has  risen  for  us  like  a  morning  star,  after  our 
fathers*  eyes  were  grown  too  dim  to  behold  it.  It  has  brought  with  it 
solid  hopes  of  improving  man,  his  earth,  his  society,  his  world,  which 


make  an  ideal  fair  as  any  vanished  heaven,  while  founded  in  un- 
failing laws."  The  intellect  and  thought  of  the  world  have  decided 
against  the  traditional  dogmas  and  so-called  revelations  of  the  world,  and 
that  their  claims  to  divine  authenticity  and  to  truth  are  unfounded. 
There  is  a  pause  in  the  conflict  between  human  development  and  the 
conseci-ated  systems  of  authority  which  try  to  arrest  it.  The  real 
conflict  has  been,  and  still  is,  between  the  fictitious  universe  of  man*s 
creation  and  the  real  universe  of  which  he  is  the  creation. 

Common  sense  confirms  the  new  proverb,  •*  An  honest  God  is  the 
noblest  work  of  man,*'  and  therefore  rejects  the  atonement  theory ; 
experience  is  against  it,  and  our  reason  confirms  the  new  idea,  that  no 
penalty  incurred  by  man  ever  is  or  can  be  remitted  by  God,  since  the 
Divine  Justice  is  just,  and  a  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty 
would  be  a  violation  of  justice.     It  is  the  characteristic  heresy  of  our 
age  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ ;    but    in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  the  characteristic  heresy  was  to  deny  his  humanity.     "  In  the 
second  century  theologians  arose  who  maintained  that  Christ  was  a 
purely  celestial  being,  and  that  the  visible  form  which  appeared  on 
earth  and  was  crucified  was  no  man  at  all,  but  a  phantom  composed 
of  fine  particles  of  air.     The  first  great  struggle  was  to  crush  that 
heresy  and  vindicate  the  actual  humanity  of  Christ.   Had  that  humanity 
not  been  vindicated,  no  Church  could  have  been  formed.     But  after 
it  had  been  formed,  and  the  priestly  powers  were  gaining  possession  of 
it,  their  great  problem  was  how  to  hitch  on  to  it  institutions  grown 
around  another  faith,  and  an  authority  based  upon  the  profane  nature 
of  that  humanity  which  the  incarnation  seemed  to  conseci-ate.     This 
could  only  be  done,  and  was  done,  by  seveiing  Christ's  humanity  from 
common  humanity,  depriving  him  of  a  human  father,  declaring  his 
mother  more  than  mortal,  tracing  his  pedigree  to  a  line  of  theocratic 
kin^^s,  and  making  him  out  the  only  begotten  son  of  Jahve.     Thus 
the  human  deity  who  had  been  prayed  for,  and  hailed  as  a  lowly 
working  man,  as  poorest    of  the  poor,  as  a  champion  against  the 
despotic  deities  and  the  idle  deities,  was  isolated  from  his  race,  made 
into  a  despot  of  despots  ;  the  heresy  which  denied  his  human  nature 
became  the  triumphant  orthodoxy  that  made  his  humanity  inhuman." 
It  is  not  my  wish  to  underrate  the  value  of  Christ's  life  or  teaching, 
but  I  object  to  the  Trinitarians'  scheme,  which  made  Christ  a  traitor  to 
his  human  brethren,  whereas  he  had  identified  himself  throughout  his 
life  with  the  lowly  against  their  oppressora,  and  his  history  is  a  legend 
which  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  human  heart.    **It  cannot  be  swallowed 
up  by  any  dogma,  nor  effaced  by  science.     Christendom  is  a  vast 
library  of  blood-lettered  books  about  the  nature  of  Christ,  his  miracles, 
his  creed,  and  the  history  of  Christianity.   Jesus  has  been  theologically 
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made  a  Jabv^,  an  Apollo,  a  Bhadamanthns,  a  fierce  persecutor,  a  high 
priest,  a  king,  a  pontiff,  a  remorseless  judge.  But  through  all  those 
centuries  of  dogma  and  desolation  there  has  steadily  flowed  the 
stream  of  sweet  human  tradition  that  gladdened  the  home  of  Joachim 
and  Anna,  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  this  day  makes  the  real  hope  and 
fiftith  of  untold  millions  of  hearts  and  homes.  You  will  And  it  in  the 
folk-lore  of  the  ignorant,  in  children's  dreams  of  a  Christ-child  going 
about  with  gifts  at  Christmas-time,  in  the  virtues  that  are  called 
Christian,  in  the  gentleness  and  beauty  of  all  pictures  of  Jesus,  in  the 
eagerness  of  theologians  to  prove  Christianity  adapted  to  human  needs, 
and  in  the  very  confusion  of  mind  which  resents  criticism  of  Christian 
traditions  as  hostility  to  morahty.  Such  sentiments  as  these,  such 
steady  connection  of  everything  dear  to  the  human  heart  with  the 
Christian  tradition,  is  a  process  of  humanization.  It  has  already  goue 
so  far  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  Jahv6  out  of  a  Christian.  He  is  not 
nearly  up  to  the  standard  of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  morality. 
A  Httle  more  of  this  development,  and  the  Trinity  also  will  have  to  dis- 
solve, because  it  is  so  unchristian  in  damning  those  who  disbeheve  it. 
Christianity  having  long  ago,  by  fire  and  sword,  determined  that 
humanity  should  develop  itself  exclusively  within  Christian  terms, 
must  take  the  later  consequences,  as  it  did  the  earher  advantages.  As 
the  Church's  fires  of  persecution  perished  by  their  inhumanity,  so 
Jahv6's  fires  of  hell  are  perishing  by  their  inhumanity.  Even  the  fires 
of  war  begin  to  smoulder.  For  many  ages  supreme  skill  in  slaughter 
had  become  almost  the  monopoly  of  nations  worshipping  the  Prince  of 
Peace ;  but  now  we  have  actually  had  a  Christmas  in  which  no 
Christian  artillery  was  heard  in  aU  the  earth.  All  of  which  shows 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  theories  of  priest  or  theologian,  this 
legend  of  a  human  god  bom  as  a  man  among  men  has  not  in  the 
popular  heart  been  a  fresh  lease  of  power  from  the  ancient  thunder- 
gods  and  lightning-gods.  It  has  meant  a  human  direction  of  their 
hope  and  aspiration,  which  creeps  on  slowly  but  surely  toward  a  real 
instead  of  a  legendary  incarnation." 

Let  OS  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  wo  may  learn 
how  sweet  and  rich  may  be  even  repellent  forms  and  ceremonies 
around  us,  when  no  more  fraught  with  unkindness,  nor  marred  with 
the  meanness  of  use  for  petty  and  impious  ends.  Even  now,  in  our 
highest  moments,  we  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  political  aspects  of 
such  traditional  sanctities  as  are  left,  and  our  ears  from  their  mercan- 
tile ring,  and  hear  them  as  mellow  tones  from  a  past  which  must  be 
lost  before  it  can  be  beautiful.  "  A  Paradise  lost  is  always  for  him 
who  wills  it  so,  a  Paradise  regained.  Often  as  Adam  must  have 
mourned  the  loss  of  Eden,  I  fancy  that  if  he  lived,  as  we  are  told,  980 
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years  after  his  (all,  be  must  often  have  exclaimed,  Felix  culpa !  Tmth 
is,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  superior  to  all  fictions.  One 
ought  never  to  regret  seeing  clearer  into  the  depths.  By  endeavonring 
to  increase  the  treasnre  of  the  tmths  which  form  the  paid-np  capitid 
of  hnmanity,  we  shall  be  carrying  on  the  work  of  our  pious  ancestors, 
who  loved  the  good  and  the  tme  as  it  was  nnderstood  in  their  time. 
The  most  fatal  error  is  to  beUeve  that  one  serves  one's  coxmtiy  by 
calumniating  those  who  founded  it.  All  ages  of  a  nation  are  leaves  of 
the  self-same  book.  The  true  men  of  progress  are  those  who  profess 
as  their  starting-point  a  profound  respect  for  the  past.  All  that  we 
do,  all  that  we  arc,  is  the  outcome  of  ages  of  labour.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  feel  my  liberal  feuth  more  deeply  rooted  in  me  than 
when  I  ponder  over  the  miracles  of  the  ancient  creed,  nor  more  ardent 
for  the  work  of  the  future  than  when  I  have  been  listening  for  hours 
to  the  bells  of  the  city  of  Is  *'  ^Kenan's  "  Recollections  "). 

**  When  I  finished  reading  Kenan's  book,  I  was  in  the  coxmtry,  and 
there,  in  an  ancient  cburcliyard,  I  saw  a  yew  of  enormous  size  and 
ago.  It  filled  much  space  with  its  full  foliage,  wherein  was  no  sign  of 
decay ;  but  the  huge  trunk  had  a  large  opening  near  the  ground, 
which  I  entered.  Standing  inside  it,  I  found  the  interior  of  tiie  tree 
all  gone  ;  I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  blue  sky  through  it.  Yet  all  that 
vanished  wood,  the  compact  literalism  of  the  tree's  history,  had 
sufficiently  served  its  purpose  in  producing  an  external  wall  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  it,  while  developed  out  of  it.  Hence  the 
seeming  hollow  tree  was  clothed  with  living  green.  *  These  leaves,'  I 
said, '  are  the  pages  of  Eenan.'  I  saw  in  this  tree  a  type  of  the  great 
humanized  Catholic  of  Europe.  Criticism  and  culture  have  eaten 
away  what  to  his  former  brethren  seems  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
religious  man ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  what  has  gone  is  mere  wooden 
literalism,  the  mere  timber  which  priests  carve  into  marketable 
images,  but  with  which  the  idealist  gladly  parts,  that  he  may  make 
room  for  man  in  his  heart,  and  the  blue  and  the  starry  ideals  that 
fill  him  with  light.  All  that  the  man  had  gone  through,  all  his 
history,  was  merely  parochial  save  for  its  farther  result  of  raising 
aloft  the  earth  into  immortal  foliage,  amid  which  the  birds  of  the  air 
build  their  nests,  beneath  which  children  play;  whoso  evergreen, 
outside  the  church-door,  shall  wave  through  the  thoughts  of  the 
doubting  and  sorrowing,  from  generation  to  generation,  revealing  the 
love  and  truth  that  live  on  after  the  creed  that  seemed  their  core  had 
vanished — consumed  by  the  innumerable  days  that  finally  carry  their 
illumination  to  tlio  very  root,  and  search  the  graves  in  which  it  is 
planted,  for  a  beautiful  resurrection"  (M.  D.  Conway). 
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CULTURE. 

M  Yon  must  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  what  yon  do  not  know. 
"He  who  learns  sciences,  and  does  not  practise  what  they  teaoh,  resembles 
a  man  who  digs,  bnt  does  not  sow." — Arabian  Maxims, 

**  If  vain  oni  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soiL" 

Pope. 

**  All  men  have  in  themselves  the  feelings  of  mercy  and  pity,  of  shame  and 
hatred  of  vice.  It  is  for  each  one  by  culture  to  let  these  feelings  grow,  or  to 
let  them  wither.  They  are  part  of  the  organization  of  men,  as  much  as  the 
limbs  or  senses,  and  may  be  trained  as  wolL  The  mountain  Nicon-chau 
naturally  brings  forth  beautiful  trees.  Even  when  tiie  trunks  are  cut  down, 
young  shoots  will  constantly  rise  up.  If  cattle  are  allowed  to  feed  there,  the 
mountain  looks  bare ;  shall  we  say,  then,  that  barrenness  is  natural  to  the  moun- 
tain? So  the  lower  passions  are  let  loose  to  eat  down  the  nobler  growth  of 
reverence  and  love  in  the  heart  of  man ;  shall  we,  therefore,  say  there  are  no 
such  feelings  in  the  heart  at  all?  Under  the  quiet,  peaceful  airs  of  morning 
and  evening,  the  shoots  tend  to  grow  again.  Humanity  is  the  heart  of  man ; 
justice  is  the  path  of  man.  To  know  heaven  is  to  develop  the  principle  of  our 
higher  nature." — Chinese, 

GxTLTUEE  is  the  practice  of  cultivation ;  the  application  of  means  to 
improve,  refine,  ameliorate,  and  enlighten,  by  a  discipline  of  mental 
training.  It  is  a  something  beyond  learning  or  technical  skill ;  it 
implies  the  possession  of  an  ideal,  a  theory  of  life,  based  upon  a  clear 
knowledge  alike  of  its  possibilities  and  of  its  limitations ;  and  the 
habit  of  criticallj  estimating  the  value  of  things  by  this  theoretic 
standard.  Starting  in  life  with  the  right  key  is  what  man  needs ; 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  and  not  the  opinions  of  antiquated 
theologians ;  as  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  results  of 
scientific  investigations  shows  us  that  they  offer  a  broad  and  striking 
contradiction  to  the  opinions  so  implicitly  beHeved  and  taught  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  opinions  of  theologians  as  to  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  world  are  no  longer  credible.  I  see  nothing  to  justify 
us  in  thinking  the  world  will  ever  end,  or  mankind  cease  to  exist. 
But  this  is  certain, — ^by  nature  is  implied  a  definite  order,  with  which 
nothing  interferes ;  therefore,  the  chief  business  of  mankind  is  to  learn 
that  order,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  You  can  have  no 
better  ideal  than  the  study  of  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  adaptations 


of  nature,  as  staikingly  witnessed  in  human  beings,  in  unimftTp  and 

plants,  and  in  every  phase  of  creation.    Snch  a  cultore  will  give  scope, 

object,  and  beanty  to  life,  and  raise  the  sonl  above  the  petty  things 

that  the  daily  routine  of  life  is  apt  to  bind  us  to.    The  effort  wonld 

not  only  ennoble  us,  bnt  elevate  ns  above  the  monotony  that  corses 

so  many  painstaking  and  exemplary  lives. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as  too  many  are  apt  to 

think,  in  accumulating  information,  though  this  is  important,  but  in 

building  upon  a  force  of  thought  which  may  be  turned  at  will  on  any 

subject  on  which  we   are  called  to  pass  judgment.     This  force  is 

manifested  in  the  concentration  of  the  attention,  in  accurate,  penetrating 

observation,  in  reducing  complex  subjects  to  their  elements,  in  diving 

beneath  the  effect  to  the  cause,  in  detecting  the  more  subtle  differences 

and  resemblances  of  things,  in  reading  the  future  in  the  present, 

and  especially  in  rising  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws  or 

universal  truths.    This  last  exertion  of  the  intellect,  its  rising  to 

broad  views   and  great  principles,   constitutes  what  is  called  the 

philosophical  mind,  and  is  especially  worthy  of  culture.     The  higher 

and  better  life,  culture  or  self -improvement,  is  essential  for  our  own 

happiness  whilst  here,  that  we  may  thoroughly  appreciate  the  beauties 

of  this  world,  and  not  be  as  soulless  as  him  to  whom,  as  Wordsworth 

says, 

'*  A  prixnrose  by  the  river's  briniy 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

The  better  faculties  inherent  in  mankind  have  not  been  appealed 
to ;  men  have  been  told  they  are  fallen,  and  have  not  the  power 
to  rise.  To  my  mind  vicarious  sacrifice  is  an  error.  We  must 
teach  individuals  there  is  no  escape;  as  they  sow  they  will 
reap;  and  that  the  only  real  happiness  to  be  had  is  by  rising 
above  selfish  considerations,  thinking  of  others*  rights  as  well  as 
their  own,  doing  all  the  good  in  their  power,  and,  intelligently 
understanding  God's  works,  reverence  and  worship  Him  for  the  same. 
Train  men  to  understand  that  what  is  needed  here  is  prudence  and 
skill.  The  soil  everywhere  is  fat  enough  if  men  would  but  till  it. 
Who  knows  what  minerals  the  rocks  may  contain  ?  Give  any  man  but 
a  few  miles  of  a  wilderness,  and  how  soon  he  will  make  it  plentiful! 
There  may  be  thorns  and  thistles ;  but  use  your  inteUigence,  and  with 
labour  you  will  get  wheat  instead ;  till  the  ground  like  a  man,  plough 
and  harrow  away,  and  you  will  soon  remove  nature's  punishment  for 
neglect.  Be  just  and  merciful,  and  the  desert  valley  will  bring  forth 
roses,  and  happy,  contented  people.  The  aim  of  civilization,  of  pro- 
gress, should  be  to  eradicate  error  and  injustice,  to  show  love  for 
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nature,  to  redeem  to  peace  and  use  as  servants  of  their  God  a  gene- 
rous soil  and  a  more  generous  race.  We  must  get  men  above  the 
old  training  by  certain  approved  methods  and  rules,  which  they 
learn  by  heart  at  school,  and  think  if  they  can  repeat  the 
same  Hke  parrots,  their  spiritual  nature  will  develop  like  the 
muscles  of  a  man  learning  to  row ;  we  must,  I  say,  reUeve  men 
from  this  upas  shadow  which  has  bUghted  the  existence  of  so 
many ;  we  must  teach  men  to  live,  even  if  they  err,  and  not  be 
mere  automatons.  Their  actions  must  be  from  pure  self-sacrificing 
motives,  and  not  mere  restraint  and  avoidance  of  certain  vices,  which 
has  little  effect  in  teaching  men  the  real  self-control  so  much  needed. 
Not  every  one  for  himself,  but  divine  self-sacrifice,  is  the  thing 
needful ;  we  are  all  naturally  inclined  to  be  selfish  enough,  without 
being  tempted  to  be  good  by  the  bait  of  heaven  and  the  terrors  of  hell. 
Think  me  an  enthusiast,  if  you  like ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  the  permanency  of  the  present  degraded  condition  of  so 
many  ;  and  I  do  beUeve,  if  wiser  means  were  adopted,  in  the  elevation 
of  all,  by  implanting  higher  ideas  for  all  to  aspire  to.  Be  loyal  to 
God ;  avoid  that  cunning  fiend,  ambition ;  be  desirous  of  f&me,  not 
the  soap  bubble,  social  position,  that  your  fellow-men  may  worship 
you,  but  the  fame  of  being  a  worthy  example  for  all  men  here  and 
hereafter  to  take  pattern  by.  Aspire  to  be  great,  but  only  if  allied  to 
and  accompanied  by  goodness ;  so  that  if  the  greatness  comes  not, 
your  mind  is  content  with  being  good,  and  to  toil  on,  ever  striving  to 
do  your  duty  as  a  worker  of  God,  with  no  anxiety  for  the  morrow  ;  as 
worldly  greatness,  unless  built  on  moral  foundations  and  based  on 
good  acts,  is  having  the  shadow  when  the  substance  is  within 
thy  reach. 

Man  is  able  by  his  intelligence  to  improve  and  better  combine  the 
different  wheels  of  a  machine,  to  lessen  indefinitely  the  amount 
of  physical  work  that  machine  has  to  perform  in  order  to  produce  a 
given  eflfect ;  here  we  have  an  instance  of  his  directing  power — a  power 
that  he  has  ever  had  to  intervene  and  act,  not  after  the  manner  of 
physical  forces,  not  by  adding  its  action  to  theirs  or  neutralizing  them 
by  a  contrary  action  of  the  same  kind,  but  by  impressing  on  them  an 
appropriate  direction.  Age  after  age,  we  arrive  at  a  greater  and 
greater  perfection  of  mechanics,  which  results  in  the  production  of  a 
greater  amount  of  work  being  done  for  the  same  amount  of  labour, 
and  thereby  increases  the  power  or  force  of  existing  matter.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  progressive  diminution  of  work  arising  from  the  anterior  work 
of  the  workman  who  constructs  the  machine,  of  the  engineer  who 
designed  it,  and  even  of  the  intelligence  and  will  of  the  inventor  of  the 
machine.    The  Jupiter  of  Homer  was  the  slave  of  destiny ;  the  teach- 


ing  of  the  nineteenth  century  shonld  teach  such  ideas  of  God  that  men 
may  cease  to  go  blindly  on,  assuming  Ood  is  the  master  of  their 
destiny,  bnt  rather  feel  they  may  by  a  pure  philosophy  discern  that 
the  physical  nniverse  is  absolutely  and  without  exception  ruled  by 
mere  theoretical  laws,  and  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  may 
trace  the  link  of  cause  and  effect  step  by  step,  and  remove  &om  the 
fature  the  miseries  of  the  past,  too  often  caused  by  a  belief  in  chance, 
and  use  wisely  and  well  the  freedom  and  liberty  God  has  given  him. 
I  believe  in  the  law  of  effect  and  causality,  and  assert  that  everything 
may  be  explained  by  what  precedes  it,  and  that  there  never  is  more  in 
the  effect  than  in  the  cause.  "  Beautifal  it  is  to  see  and  understand 
that  no  worth,  known  or  unknown,  can  die  even  in  this  earth.  The 
work  an  unknown  good  man  has  done  is  like  a  vein  of  water  flowing 
hidden  under  ground,  secretly  making  the  ground  green ;  it  flows  and 
flows,  it  joins  itself  with  other  veins  and  veinlets ;  one  day  it  will  start 
forth  as  a  visible  perennial  well  **  (Cablyle). 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  **  Education  and  Self-improve- 
ment," by  0.  S.  Fowler — ^a  book  every  one  should  carefully  read ;  it 
is  written  with  the  object  of  inducing  aU  men  to  strive  after  a  sound 
mind  in  a  healthy  body,  and  to  prove  that  every  kind  of  disease  or 
suffering  forms  no  part  of  man's  original  constitution,  nor  of  Nature's 
ordinances,  but  all  are  utterly  repugnant  to  both:  ** Cold  and  heat 
are  not  more  unlike  than  the  ordinary  results  we  perceive  throughout 
the  world,  and  which  have  been  accepted  so  long  as  unavoidable, 
whereas  they  are  contrary  to  all  of  Nature's  adaptations,  nor  is  there 
a  single  physical  organ  or  mental  faculty  or  human  function  whose 
normal  product  is  pain,  or  anything  but  pleasure.  *  All  enjoyment, 
all  suffering,  is  caused ;  *  the  sentient  world,  in  common  with  the 
physical,  is  governed  by  law,  the  violation  of  which  causes  pain,  and 
its  obedience  pleasure.  Cause  and  effect  govern  all  nature — her  pains 
and  pleasures  included.  All  that  occurs  or  is,  is  caused,  nor  can  any- 
thing whatever  occur  or  exist  without  being  governed  throughout  by 
inflexible  causation.  But  for  this,  all  would  be  chance  and  chaos ;  now 
all  is  certmn  sequence.  But  for  this,  everything  would  happen,  and 
doleful  uncertainty  brood  darkly  over  all  things ;  now  all  is  certainty. 
These  laws  reign  supreme,  and  substitute  perfect  order  for  complete 
confusion.  From  them  there  is  no  appeal,  and  to  them  no  exception ; 
nor  is  their  action  ever  uncertain ;  given  causes  always  produce 
speciflc  effects,  and  their  own  appropriate  effects  only;  while  like 
causes  invariably  generate  like  effects.  All,  therefore,  that  we  feel,  enjoy, 
or  suffer  is  caused,  is  the  absolutely  necessary  product  of  its  own  specific 
cause,  and  of  that  only.  Under  similar  circumstances  nothing  else 
could  possibly  have  occuncd,  so  that  all  uncertainty  is  for  ever  pre* 
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dnded.  That  same  wisdom  which  devised  these  laws  has  also  affixed 
a  contrivance  by  which  they  are  their  own  executors.  They  are  self' 
acting — necessarily  inducing  in  the  very  nature  of  things  their  ap- 
propriate rewards  and  penalties;  in  the  very  act  of  obedience 
consists  its  pleasure,  whilst  in  and  by  the  very  ti*ansgression  itself 
consists  its  penalty.  To  obey  any  law  is  to  secure  its  legitimate 
blessings,  to  transgress  it  is  to  insure  its  consequent  sufferings.  All 
suffering  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  violating  law,  and  all  enjoy- 
ment flows  naturally  and  necessarily  from  obedience.  No  escape,  no 
evasion  of  either  can  possibly  occur  throughout  God's  vast  dominions. 
These  laws  are  not  a  scaled  book  to  man,  but  are  open,  palpable, 
and  lighted  up  by  the  full  blaze  of  both  philosophy  and  perpetual 
experience ;  nor  need  any  of  them  ever  be  misapprehended ;  and, 
properly  explained,  every  human  being  could  discern  them  as  clearly  and 
fully  as  the  noon-day  sun.  Man  would  not  be  so  ready  to  violate  the 
law  of  appetite  if  it  were  properly  explained  to  him  how  it  disorders 
the  stomach,  coiTupts  the  blood,  and  causes  disease  and  suffering 
throughout  the  whole  department  of  his  nature ;  whilst  the  chicanery 
and  tricks  of  trade  would  not  have  increased  as  they  have  done  so 
frightfully  dm*ing  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  had  his  intelligence 
been  made  to  perceive,  as  it  might  so  easily  have  been,  that  honesty 
alone  is  policy. 

**  The  preservation  of  health,  mentally  and  bodily,  should  be 
regarded  as  an  imperious  duty.  We  should  therefore  study  the  laws 
of  health,  and  then  implicitly  obey  them — should  make  obedience  to 
the  conditions  of  health  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  feel  guilty  when 
unwell,  and  repent,  and  reform.  We  should  allow  neither  business 
nor  supposed  pleasures,  nor  duties — ^nothing  whatever — to  infringe  upon 
its  perfection,  but  make  health  paramount ;  should  sacrifice  business, 
property,  society — everything — upon  the  altar  of  this  highest  business 
and  duty  of  life.  To  persuade  as  well  as  to  compel  us  not  to  swallow 
our  food  without  properly  masticating  the  same,  Nature  has  rendered 
the  operation  highly  pleasurable ;  yet  not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
knows  how  to  enjoy  a  tithe  of  the  gustatory  pleasm-es  appended  to 
eating.  Instead  of  food  being  tasteless,  nature  has  given  it  a  far 
more  delicious  flavour  than  all  the  spices  of  India  could  impart ;  yet 
most  men  eat  in  five  minutes  as  much  as  would  take  thirty  minutes  to 
eat  well.  We  should  never  sit  down  to  the  table  in  a  hurry,  but 
should  eat  as  leisurely  as  if  we  had  nothing  else  on  hand,  resolutely 
dismissing  from  the  mind  any  annoying  subject ;  and  on  no  account 
letting  anything  take  you  away  firom,  but  giving  the  utmost  time  you 
can  afford  for  each  meaL  It  is  suicidal  policy  to  bolt  your  food 
to  hurry  off  to  business,  and  thus  forego  not  only  a  natural  enjoyment. 
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but  shorten  your  days,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  operations  you  are 
so  anxious  to  perform.  Eating  fast  is  a  most  dangerous  habit.  Take 
ample  time  to  eat  well,  and  you  live  probably  twice  as  long,  and  this  pro- 
traction of  hfe  will  enable  you  to  do  the  more  business.  Next  in  im- 
portance to  giving  time  to  each  meal  is  to  avoid  intemperance  in  diet. 
To  one  and  all  I  say,  try  abstemiousness  ;  the  well,  that  they  may 
retain  an  enhanced  health ;  invalids,  that  they  may  banish  feebleness 
and  maladies,  and  again  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health ;  the  literary, 
that  they  may  augment  mental  efficiency ;  labourers,  that  they  may 
increase  working  ease  and  capabihty ;  and,  above  all,  the  sedentary, 
that  they  may  ward  off  the  impending  evils  of  confinement  within 
doors.  I  would  have  no  one  eat  one  mouthful  too  little — ^rather  too 
much,  for  nature  can  cast  off  surplus  food  better  than  supply  or  endure 
its  deficiency.  But  the  exact  quantity  most  promotive  of  strength, 
talents,  and  happiness  is  incalculably  preferable  to  either  too  much 
or  too  little.  The  signs  are  too  palpable  for  any  man  to  pretend' he 
does  not  know  when  he  has  had  sufficient. 

"'Whenever,*  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  *  our  food  is  followed  by 
inaptitude  for  mental  or  corporeal  exertion,  we  have  transgressed  the 
rules  of  health,  and  are  laying  the  foundations  for  disease.  Any  dis- 
comfort of  body,  any  irritability  or  despondency  of  mind,  succeeding 
food  and  drink  at  a  distance  of  an  hour  a  day,  or  even  two  or  three 
days,  may  be  regarded,  other  evident  causes  being  absent,  as  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  the  quantity  has  been  too  much,  or  the  quaUty 
injurious.  If  a  few  hours  after  his  dinner  he  feel  a  sense  of  distension 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  any  of  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  ;  if 
he  feel  a  languor  of  body,  or  a  cloudiness  of  the  mind ;  if  he  have  a 
restless  night,  if  he  have  experienced  a  depression  of  spirits  or 
irritabihty  of  temper  next  morning,  his  previous  meals  have  been  too 
much,  or  improper  in  kind ;  and  he  must  reduce  and  simplify  till 
he  come  to  that  quantity  and  quahty  of  food  and  drink  for  dinner 
which  will  produce  little  or  no  alteration  in  his  feeUngs,  whether  of 
exhilaration  immediately  after  dinner,  or  of  discomfort  some  time 
after  his  meal.  This  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  patient 
must  judge  for  himself.'  They  who  suffer  much  fi-om  omit- 
ting a  meal  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  over-eat,  as  fasting 
gives  little  inconvenience  to  healthy  stomachs ;  and  in  general  those 
persons  who  feel  faint  in  the  morning  until  they  eat,  ravenous  before 
dinner,  and  hungry  before  supper,  should  attribute  these  cravings  to 
an  over-loaded  stomach,  instead  of  to  an  empty  one.  A  light,  simple 
diet  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  the  nervous  as  the  dyspeptic.  Few 
things  depress  the  nerves  more  than  over-eating,  or  reheve  them  more 
than  abstemiousness;  but  a  cooling  diet  is  even  more  important. 
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All  condiments,  all  stimulants,  act  mainly  upon  the  nerves  and  re- 
excite,  still  further,  disease  them ;  hence  all  alcohohc  drinks,  wines, 
beers,  cider,  ale,  all  kinds  of  fermented  liquors,  are  fire  to  them,  and 
should  be  wholly  avoided.  Tobacco  is  another  powerful  nervous 
stimulant,  is  fatal  to  nervous  quiet.  In  common  with  opium,  it 
exhilarates  temporarily,  only  ultimately  to  fever  and  disorder.  No 
higher  proof  of  this  is  required  than  the  feeling  consequent  on 
abstinence  ;  and  the  more  wretched  you  feel  when  deprived  of  your 
pipe  or  cigar,  the  more  it  has  already  impaired  your  nerves,  and  will 
increase  its  ravages.  The  stronger  teas  are  rank  poison  to  the 
nerves ;  coffee  is  still  worse ;  its  strong  narcotic  properties  powerfully 
enhance  nervous  irritabiHty,  and  will  create — ^much  more,  aggravate 
— nervous  disorder. 

**  Improvement  is  the  practical  watchword  of  the  age.  During  the 
last  century  men  have  probably  made  more  numerous  and  valuable 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  machinery,  agriculture,  and  the  means 
of  human  comfort  and  luxury  than  ever  before  since  the  creation ;  yet, 
while  they  are  straining  every  nerve  to  its  utmost  tension,  to  devise 
some  shorter  and  still  shorter  road  to  augment  wealth  and  the  facihties 
for  promoting  merely  animal  gratifications,  and  those  mostly  artificial, 
how  few  care  or  attempt  to  improve  their  intellectual  or  moral 
feusulties,  if  they  can  but  amass  riches,  live  in  the  best  style,  and  pro- 
cure the  means  of  indulging  the  selfish  propensities  !  They  exult  in 
having  attained  the  '  highest  good,'  though  intellect  lie  waste  and 
moral  pleasures  are  unknown.  I  will  not  stop  to  argue  that  this  is 
not  right,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  great  end  of  our  creation  ; 
but  ask  one  and  all  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  life  led  by  the 
majority  of  mankind  is  to  our  true  interest ;  does  it  secure  our  highest 
happiness?  I  reply,  neither,  as  man's  sad  experience  abundantly 
attests.  His  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  constitute  the  great 
fountain  of  human  enjoyment,  while  physical  gratifications  are  only 
incidental — mere  tributaries.  He  must  be  happy  in  the  moral  depart- 
ment of  his  nature,  or  be  for  ever  miserable.  With  this  settled 
ordinance  of  his  nature  he  must  comply,  or  else  suffer  the  penalty 
affixed  to  the  breach  of  this  cardinal  law  of  his  moral  constitution." 

**  Few  men  struggled  harder  or  endured  more  abuse  for  being  in 
advance  of  the  thought  of  his  time  than  George  Combe.  Few  men's 
opinions  have  been  more  generally  adopted,  and  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching  has  been  a  powerful  influence  in  the  moulding  of  modem 
thought.  Most  of  his  opinions  are  now  accepted  and  adopted  in  the 
intellectual  systems  of  to-day,  and  we  have  to  remember  how  new  and 
startling  they  must  have  been  in  his  mouth,  to  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  bitterness  of  the  opposition  with  which  he  had  to  contend; 


but  this  must  be  remembered,  to  thoroughly  understand  the  man, 
more  especially  his  caution,  which  in  reality  was  wise  self-control  and 
not  mere  prudence.  Prudent  he  was,  in  the  highest  sense,  because 
he  was  fearful  of  doing  wrong  ;  but  after  once  having  clearly  realized 
the  principle,  he  was  always  feai-less  in  expounding  the  same.  His 
first  reflections  are  full  of  doubt  as  to  his  position  in  this  world,  and  of 
dismay  regarding  the  next ;  but  he  found  a  principle  which  guided 
him  throughout  life,  and  thenceforth  his  actions  and  opinions  became 
decisive.  The  principle  was  this — that  there  was  a  direct,  divine, 
moral  government  of  the  world ;  that  the  government  is  one  of  benevo- 
lence, and  that  its  laws  are  plainly  wi-itten  in  nature  for  the  direction 
of  man.  For  his  advocacy  of  phrenology  he  was  denounced  as  an 
infidel  and  a  would-be  subverter  of  rehgion.  How  few  who  condemn 
phrenology,  and  ridicule  those  who  profess  a  belief  therein,  really 
understand  what  the  leading  phrenological  doctrines  are  I  They 
mainly  consist  in  asserting  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  ; 
that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  other  things  being  equal ;  that  the 
formation  of  the  skull  boai'S  a  relation  to  the  character  of  the  mind ; 
and  that  eflficient  moral  and  intellectual  training  will  influence  the 
development  and  action  of  the  brain,  as  physical  exercise  affects  the 
power  and  size  of  the  muscles.  Briefly,  this  is  phrenology ;  and  the 
positions  have  never  been  controverted.  Its  expounders  have  made 
errors,  and  the  details  of  the  system  may  not  be  complete ;  in  fact, 
being,  as  it  is,  a  mixture  of  science  and  philosophy — science  in  its 
relation  to  the  structures,  and  philosophy  in  its  relation  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain — the  system  as  regards  the  latter  part  must,  in  a 
progressive  world  like  ours,  grow  and  improve  with  every  new 
discovery,  as  its  failures  may  bo  attributed  to  ignorance  of  its  first 
principles.  No  man  more  than  George  Combe  has  been  able  to  prove, 
and  mainly  through  the  aid  of  phrenology,  what  faith  mankind  should 
have  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God,  however  incomprehensible 
their  manifestation  might  appear  to  him  in  the  present  stage  of  his 
knowledge  ;  and  no  man  has  so  plainly  shown  how  essential  it  is  to 
obey  the  laws  plainly  expressed  in  nature,  and  then  with  faith  and 
trust  leave  the  rest  to  God. 

**  Denounced  as  an  infidel,  yet  his  creed  was,  *  Do  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God ; '  and  he  exemplified  it  in  his  conduct 
as  in  his  writings  ;  he  persistently  sought  to  inculcate  the  lesson  that 
virtue  is  its  own  reward,  whilst  the  conviction  that  good  brings  forth 
good,  and  evil  brings  forth  evil,  in  the  moral  and  in  the  physical 
world,  inspured  his  every  action,  and  every  sentence  he  wrote.  He 
was  devout  in  his  reverence  for  God's  laws;  and  he  repudiated  the  idea 
of  supernatural  suspension  of  their  action.    He  was  unswerving  in  his 
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claim  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  according  to  his  own 
conscience,  whilst  his  sense  of  justice  embraced  trifles  with  as  much 
respect  as  others  pay  to  the  most  important  duties,  and  his  sense  of 
mercy  extended  to  the  worst  of  criminals.  Ho  desired  that  education 
should  be  practical,  that  instead  of  instructing  children  in  mere  words, 
they  should  be  trained  in  such  knowledge  as  would  be  applicable  to 
the  duties  they  would  have  to  perform  in  life.  Neither  in  church  nor 
school,  nor  in  the  family  circle,  is  one  sohtary  rational  idea  com- 
municated to  children  concerning  their  own  nature,  or  the  natm-e  of 
men  and  things,  or  their  own  relationship  to  them.  From  the  pulpit 
and  catechism  they  are  made  to  Icam  that  human  nature  is  altogether 
prone  to  evil ;  they  are  told  to  be  good,  and  God  will  reward  them  ;  but 
it  is  not  clearly  explained  to  them  that  the  reward  of  goodness  consists 
in  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  and  discharging  a  duty ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  reflect  at  all,  it  strikes  them  as  a  very 
anomalous  state  of  things  to  hear  justice  and  goodness  enjoined  as 
duties,  but  accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  human  nature  is  so 
inherently  bad  as  to  be  incapable  of  manifesting  any  virtue.  So  the 
world  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  chaos ;  and  instead  of  our  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  consistency,  goodness,  and  truth,  we  Uve  in  a  constant 
conflict  of  emotions  and  ideas,  and  act  unjustly  towards  one  another, 
from  want  of  the  proper  knowledge  to  guide  our  judgment ;  in  fact, 
much  of  human  misery  may  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  consistent 
principle  in  the  precepts,  actions,  and  judgments  of  those  around  us  ; 
nearly  all  of  which  might  be  reversed  by  rational  teaching  and 
preaching. 

**  In  one  of  his  early  essays  George  Combe  says  the  utiUtyof  phre- 
nology consists  in  this,  that  it  gives  us  a  clear  and  philosophical  view 
of  the  innate  capacities  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  effects  of  external 
circumstances  in  modifying  them.  Its  great  value  consists  in  enabling 
us  to  guide  and  control  human  nature,  in  elevating  the  character  of 
man  by  a  proper  direction  of  his  energies,  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  insane,  and  in  providing  an  explanation  of  the  problem  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  criminal  classes.  It  points  out  the  manner  and 
extent  in  which  individuals  may  differ  from  each  other  in  their  natural 
capacities  of  feeling  and  of  thinking  ;  in  short,  it  reduces  the  philo- 
sophy of  man  to  a  science,  by  showing  us  the  number  and  scope  of 
human  flEusulties,  the  effects  of  their  different  combinations  in  forming 
the  characters  of  individuals,  and  their  susceptibihties  of  modification. 
Its  tendency  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  ourselves,  and  indulgent  to 
our  fellow-creatures ;  for  it  teaches  us  that  no  individual  is  a  standard 
of  human  nature,  and  that  those  whom  we  are  prone  to  condemn  for 
diffi^ring  from  us  in  sentiment  may  have  as  good  a  right  to  condemn 


us  for  differing  from  them,  and  to  consider  their  own  mode  of  feeling 
as  equally  founded  in  nature  as  we  consider  ours.  His  '  Constitution 
of  Man  *  (which  should  be  read  by  every  one)  was  written  with  a 
desire  to  solve  the  reconciliation  of  Divine  grace  with  the  condition 
of  man — a  step  which  was  regarded  in  1826  as  wildly  heterodox. 
Earnest  appeals  were  addressed  to  him  personally  and  by  letter  to 
suppress  the  whole  series  as  subversive  of  Christianity,  to  give  up  his 
mad  speculations,  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  ;  but 
Combe  was  earnest  in  everything,  most  earnest  in  his  pursuit  of  truth, 
and  he  never  faltered  in  the  course  which  seemed  to  lead  to  it,  how- 
ever difficult  the  way,  or  however  much  contumely  ho  might  have  to 
endure  in  following  it "  (**  Life  of  George  Combo,*'  by  Charles  Gibbon). 

Throughout  all  Combe's  works  the  principles  indicated  are  based 
upon  the  theory  that  God  intended  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect 
to  rule  the  actions  of  man,  and  constructed  the  human  mind  and  physical 
nature  with  a  determinate  relation  to  these  faculties,  so  that  conduct 
in  conformity  to  their  dictates  should  be  followed  by  happiness,  and 
conduct  in  opposition  to  them  should  produce  misery ;  just  because  in 
the  first  instance  man  would  act  in  harmony  with  the  scheme  of 
creation,  and  in  the  second  in  opposition  to  it.  We  want  a  course  of 
education,  if  the  people  are  to  be  led  to  a  higher  moral  life,  that  will 
soothe  and  direct  their  sentiments  to  proper  objects,  and  enlighten 
their  understandings  to  get  a  clear,  firm  hold  of  this  most  holy,  perfect, 
and  admirable  view  of  the  Divine  administration.  The  belief  in 
immortahty,  combined  with  the  notion  that  this  world  is  all  ajar,  has 
a  bad  effect  on  ignorant  minds.  They  attribute  evils  which  result 
from  their  own  gross  errors  in  conduct  to  the  system  of  things,  and  fly 
to  dreams  of  future  happiness  as  the  compensation  to  their  miseries, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature  and  remove  them. 
This  is  an  abuse  of  religious  belief,  but  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  the 
people  require  to  be  admonished  against  it.  Another  abuse  of  rehgion 
is  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  instead  of  adding  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  moral  and  physical  world  to  pious  supplication.  What 
John  Banyan  said  on  his  death-bed  concerning  prayer  is  equally  true 
of  all  religious  forms  :  **  Let  thy  heart  be  without  words,  rather  than 
thy  words  without  heart."  We  want  reaUty,  and  not  formality.  The 
clergy  should  apply  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  every-day  life,  and 
show  the  people  that  the  actions  inspired  by  fear  of  future  punishment 
or  hope  of  future  reward  are  entirely  selfish  and  unworthy  of  religion. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  mankind,  aided  by  religion  aiming  at  the 
good  of  man,  would  lead  divines  to  teach  and  put  in  practice  every 
inile  that  could  advance  human  beings  in  the  scale  of  rational  creatures 
founded  on  their  real  nature.    Beligion  ought  not  to  be  a  speculative, 
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metaphysical  system  of  belief;  but  a  compendinm  of  moral  and  prac- 
tical dnties,  embracing  every  function  of  man,  supporting  the  right 
nse  of  these  functions,  and  prohibiting  the  abuse  of  them  as  the  will  of 
the  Deity.  Philosophy  informs  us  that  the  way  to  diminish  and,  if 
possible,  to  eradicate  sin  is  to  amend  the  brains  of  the  race,  and  adapt 
external  circmnstances  to  their  brains,  so  as  to  produce  the  desire  of 
virtue  and  intelligence,  and  to  render  the  fulfilment  of  this  desire 
possible.  By  the  present  system  reason  and  sentiment  are  outraged 
and  set  at  defiance.  The  Mohammedan  prays  God  to  convert  the 
Christian,  and  the  Christian  asks  Him  to  convert  the  Mohammedan. 
The  Catholic  prays  that  the  Protestant  may  be  converted,  and  the 
Protestant  prays  that  the  Catholic  may  be  led  to  see  the  error  of  his 
ways.  The  French  pray  to  God  for  success  to  their  arms  in  the  just 
and  necessary  war  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  the  English  put  up 
an  exactly  similar  petition ;  the  two  nations  being  enemies,  each 
thanks  God  for  the  victory,  and  pretends  that  He  was  on  their  side. 
It  is  a  pity  that  chapel  and  church  men  confound  reHgion  with  creed ; 
and  creed  necessitates  dogma,  but  religion  requires  none — in  fact,  is 
much  less  religion  with  it  than  without  it.  Creeds  and  dogmas  have 
been  the  curse  of  the  human  race.  Religion  is  simple  enough ;  it 
means  "  Believe  in  God — one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  study 
His  works,  and  obey  His  laws.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done 
by ;  what  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  unto  thy  fellow-man.*' 

It  is  a  pleasant  faith  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  mankind  is  not  intermittent  or  capricious,  but  that,  by 
the  Creator's  beneficent  law  of  culture,  as  invariable  in  its  operation 
as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  world  in  each  succeeding  age  grows 
wiser  and  better  than  it  was.  In  regions  of  discovery  where  history 
has  at  present  no  place,  we  find  records  stored  among  the  tombs  of 
primsBval  forests,  and  traces  graven  on  immemorial  rocks,  of  a  universal, 
though  unrecorded,  progress  from  savage  to  civihzed  life.  Everywhere 
we  see  indications  of  universal  progress.  Society,  like  the  sea,  is  in 
perpetual  movement.  The  nations,  like  the  ages,  have  their  day  of 
life  and  death.  '*  Each  existed  for  the  completion  of  some  t3rpe  special 
to  itself,  which  disappeared  as  it  departed,  or  was  diffused  among  the 
memories  of  mankind,  but  never  reproduced  in  the  same  perfection  by 
the  after-times.  Judea  gave  to  the  world  spiritual  earnestness ; 
Greece,  the  perfection  of  sensuous  art  and  joyous  intellectual  free- 
dom;  Rome,  pohtical  science,  and  the  conception  of  public  virtue. 
But  no  age  or  nation  united  in  itself  the  special  gifts  and  quahties  of 
all.  One  was  an  age  of  science,  another  of  art ;  one  was  an  age  of 
inquiry,  another  of  faith;  one  of  heroic  action,  another  of  social 
comfort  and  repose The  active   thinkers  of    every  age  had 


Livariably  applied  such  terms  as  progress  and  enlightenment  with 
confidence  to  their  own  doctrines  and  tendencies ;  but  the  experience 
of  a  subsequent  age  has  often  proved  that  those  doctrines  were  not 
enlightened,  and  those  tendencies  not  progressive.    Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  greatest  thinkers  and  writers  of  Oermany  were 
completely  agreed  in  according  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  no  place 
whatever  in  their  social  and  political  philosophy.    They  regarded  it  as 
the  unprogressive  survival  of  a  barbarous  tradition;  they  invoked 
against  it  ^e  influence  of  education  and  culture ;  and  they  cherished 
cosmopolitanism  in   the    place  of   patriotism  as  the  mark  of   an 
enlightened  mind.    This  was  the  common  conviction  of  such  illus- 
trious men  as  Wicland,  and  Goethe,  and  Lessing,  and  Herder.      But 
before  that  generation  had  wholly  passed  away,  there  arose  in  Europe 
a  great  military  power,  which  carried  into  terrible  practical  effect  the 
plausible  doctrines  of   those  thinkers.    By  the  destruction  of   all 
independent  national  life  throughout  Oermany,  it  established  a  world- 
wide tyranny  on  this  approved  basis  of  cosmopolitanism.'    The  popular 
teachers  of   Germany  had    derided    German    patriotism    as  unen- 
lightened ;   the  popular  despot  of  France  persecuted  and  punished 
it  as  criminal.     Then  the  German  people  were  taught  by  a  bitter 
experience  how  unendurable  may  be  the  fate  of  a  nation  which  has 
despised  and  surrendered  its  own  nationality.    And  forthwith  there 
arose  in  the  next  generation  another  set  of  great  German  thinkers, 
who  sought  the  renewal  of  progress  in  the  revival  of  patriotism,  and 
regarded  the  cultivation  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  as  the 'first  duty 
and  finest  task  of  an  enlightened  intellect.   It  was  not  cosmopolitanism, 
they  said,  but  patriotism,  which  had  given  to  Greece  her  art,  to  Rome 
her  laws,  to  England  her  freedom.    That  was  the  unanimous  conviction 
of  such  eminent  thinkers  and  writers  as  Fichte,  and  Schleiermacher, 
and  Niebuhr,  and  Amdt;  of  statesmen   as  profound  as  Stein,  and 
scholars  as  accomplished  as  William  Humboldt.    And  what  were  the 
forces  they  invoked,  what  were  the  agencies  in  which  they  confided 
for  the  cultivation  of  patriotism  ?     National  education  and  universal 
popular  instruction  *'  (Eael  op  Lytton).      Our  fature  depends  greatly 
upon  a  mental  culture,  that  will  train  the  minds  of  the  people  to  take 
broad  and  comprehensive  views — wise  enough  to  perceive  that  in  aiming 
for  the  collective  good  is  the  poHcy  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the  in- 
dividual.    Enlightened    culture    is    essential    for    us    to    hold    our 
own  in  catering  for  the  trade  of  the  world.      Mere  local  natural 
advantages  have  been   put   aside   by   intellectual  and   imaginative 
power.      The   industrial  arts   have  been  developed  in  new  direc- 
tions.    It  is   incumbent  upon  us  to  substitute  '* intellectual'*  for 
local  advantages,  or  rather  to  develop  in  a  practical  manner  the 
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intellect,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  *' mental"  in  con- 
jnnction  with  the  natural  advantages.  Technical  schools  are  being 
opened ;  we  have  musemns  and  libraries,  lectnre-rooms  and  schools  of 
art.  I  have  great  fiaith  in  the  educational  efScacy  of  good  lecturers. 
Listening  to  such  is  the  next  best  thing  to  talking  with  men  who 
understand  the  subject  you  are  interested  in.  The  ancient  Athenians 
were  probably  the  best  educated  ;  they  were  certainly  the  most  quick- 
witted people  of  their  time ;  but  all  their  inspirations  and  ideas  were 
derived  &om  oral  instruction  and  personal  contact  with  the 
philosophers,  poets,  and  statesmen  who  held  daily  discourse  with 
them  in  the  streets  and  market-places  of  Athens.  It  is,  however, 
not  possible  in  1883  to  do  as  they  did  at  Athens  ;  our  occupations 
will  not  admit  of  it.  We  can  have  lectures  of  an  evening,  but  it  is 
to  the  public  libraries  that  we  must  trust  for  the  culture  of  our  race. 
Education  is  nearly  universal.  We  want  the  desire  to  advance  by  a 
higher  culture  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  young ;  we  want  at 
school  to  have  the  seed  sown  that  will  make  the  pupils  anxious  after 
they  have  left  school  to  cultivate  their  mental  powers  by  reading 
books  that  will  supply  them  with  the  richest  and  best  record  of  facts, 
the  deepest  reservoir  of  ideas,  and  linking  themselves,  by  means  of  the 
library,  with  the  best  authors,  those  who  have  written  what  is  best  for 
the  development  of  the  better  faculties  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to  read ;  it  is  a  great  gift  to 
be  able  to  read  the  peerless  poetry  of  Shakspere  and  Milton,  Byron  and 
Bums,  Cowper  and  Tennyson;  the  fiction  of  Fielding  and  De  Foe, 
Bichardson  and  Swift,  Goldsmith  and  Scott,  Dickens,  Lytton,  and 
Thackeray ;  the  profound  philosophy  of  Bacon,  Hume,  and  Burke ;  the 
rich  streams  of  historical  research  of  Gibbon,  Eobertson,  and  Hallam. 
We  are  the  literary  heirs  of  these  and  a  vast  number  of  other  authors 
equally  great  in  each  department  of  literature,  all  easily  comeatable 
once  there  is  a  will  to  enjoy  such  a  rich  store  of  lofty  truths,  luminous 
ideas,  and  lovely  fancies.  There  is  ample  scope  for  a  general  higher 
culture,  there  are  abundant  facilities  for  satisfying  the  same ;  what  is 
wanted  is  a  more  earnest  desire  to  partake  of  this  magnificent  feast 
of  literature  that  we  are  the  fortunate  heirs  of.  By  culture  we  learn 
that — 

^  Broadest  streams  from  narrowest  sources. 

Noblest  trees  from  meanest  seeds, 
Mighty  ends  from  small  beginnings, 

From  lowly  promise  lofty  deeds. 
Acorns  which  the  winds  have  scattered, 

Future  navies  may  provide ; 
Thoughts  at  midnight,  whispered  lowly, 

Pruvo  a  people's  future  guide." 


DUTY. 

"Forgetting  his  duty  towards  Qod,  his  sovereign  lord,  and  his  coontry."*- 
Hallam, 

*'  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

"If  we  do  our  duty  to  our  own  minds,  we  shall  soon  come  to  do  it  to  the 

world."— GOETHB. 

"  He  walked,  attended 
By  a  strong-aiding  champion— Conscience."  Milton. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  consider  his  relations  to  God  and 
his  fellow-men,  and  to  miderstand  what  he  owes  to  both,  morally  and 
naturally,  as  well  as  legally.  Actions  that  are  done  &om  an  active 
conscientiousness  urging  us  to  do  our  duty,  are  of  a  higher  character  than 
those  that  are  done  simply  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
laws  or  social  customs  of  the  age  we  live  in.  We  fail  in  our  duty, 
in  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  the  moral  laws,  if  we  simply  act 
because  it  is  the  **  custom  '*  so  to  do.  A  man  with  a  properly  constituted 
miud  will  be  obedient  to  bis  parents  or  superiors,  yield  submission  to  just 
authority,  and  do  his  duty  in  exposing  and  stopping  any  abuse  of 
tbose  in  authority,  but  in  a  dutiful  and  constitutional  manner.  From 
a  sense  of  duty,  a  conscientious  person  performs  that  whicb  is  due,  or 
that  which  law,  justice,  or  propriety  requires,  and  is  respectful  to 
those  who  have  the  natural  or  legal  authority  to  require  his  services. 
Contrast  the  manner  of  a  son  or  employ^  to  his  parent  or  employer 
when  controlled  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  the  action  is  done  in  a  way  that 
evidences  he  is  respectful  and  deferential  as  an  employe  acting  iiom  a 
sense  of  duty  will  be,  and  submissive  and  reverential  as  a  son  in- 
fluenced by  dutiful  affection  would  bo.  What  a  contrast  when  this 
sense  of  duty  is  absent  I  To  the  employer  sullen  and  disrespectful ;  doing 
the  work,  perhaps,  allotted,  but  doing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  irritate 
and  annoy ;  submissive,  but  only  like  a  beaten  hound,  who  dreads  the 
consequences  to  himself  if  he  dare  disobey  the  mandate  of  his  master. 
As  a  son,  it  is  a  still  more  pamful  sight  when,  the  sense  of  duty 
absent,  the  child  rebels,  refuses  to  do  as  asked,  or,  if  he  feels  it  must 
be  done,  does  it  in  such  a  manner  that  your  only  regret  is  that  he  is  a 
child  of  yours.  "  Every  rogue  has  begun  by  being  a  bad  son"  (Chinese). 
•*  Duty  **  is  so  important  in  every  stage  of  life, — from  the  child  to  the 
parent,  the  parent  to  the  child ;  the  husband  to  the  wife,  the  wife 


to  the  husband ;  the  employer  to  the  employed,  Uie  employed  to  the 
employer ;  the  citizen  to  the  State,  the  State  to  the  citizen, — that  their 
duties  require  to  he  brought  before  the  people  more  prominently  than 
tliey  are  done. 

"  Duty  "^how  few  understand  it  I  The  majority  will  tell  yon  it 
consists  in  "  not  daring  to  doubt  what  theologians  say  ia  truth,"  or, 
to  make  money,  to  leave  those  that  follow  you  free  from  want  or  the 
necessity  of  working  for  a  living.  Both  errors.  It  Is  man's  highest 
duty  and  greatest  privilege  to  "think"  for  himself;  and  to  tiy  to 
make  life  happier  for  his  fellow  men  whilst  here,  instead  of  making 
money  to  leave  behind  him.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  try  his 
utmost  to  improve  his  position  In  life  ;  but  it  is  a  more  imperative 
duty  npon  every  man  to  lead  a  life  of  temperance,  and  of  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement.  The  Blue  Eibbon  movement  is  very  popular 
just  now,  is  said  to  be  doing  a  great  good ;  but  its  benefit  must  be 
transient,  because  a  man,  tempernte  or  a  total  abstainer  because 
a  popular  custom  or  public  opinion  exacts  it,  has  not  the  virtue  of 
temperance,  nor,  what  ia  of  still  greater  importance,  he  is  not  influenced 
by  that  strong  self-donial  from  a  sense  of  duty  within  him,  without 
which  there  can  bo  no  permanent  reliance  on  his  temperance  habits. 
We  live  In  an  age  of  sudden  transition;  society  has  broken  from  many 
of  its  old  moorings,  and  is  tossed  on  a  restless  and  stormy  ocean. 
Opinions  no  longer  afford  that  steady  guidance  wljich  in  former 
times  supplied  the  place  of  private  judgment  and  indiwdual  principle. 
There  is  no  truth  which  sophistry  does  not  now  assail,  no  &1sehood 
which  may  not  become  a  party  bond,  even  leading  men,  from  a 
mistaken  idea  of  duty,  to  outrage  and  assassination.  Our  leaders  and 
teachers  have  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  age  we  hvo  in.  They 
should  not  ti-y  to  attain  their  views  by  the  temporary  but  brittle  chains 
ofpuhhc  opinion,  but  bo  content  to  wait  the  result,  and  use  their 
powers  to  fix  deep,  rational  convictions  in  individuals,  and  strive 
their  utmost  to  awaken  man's  reason  to  eternal  truth,  and  his 
conscience  to  immutable  duty.  A  man  who  does  bis  duty 
because  it  is  the  custom,  like  the  man  who  abstains  because  of 
other  men's  opinions  and  practices,  simply  reflects  what  exists  aromid 
him, — it  is  not  his  own  duteous  act  or  virtue ;  it  lies  on  the 
sorfacc,  it  has  not  penetrated  his  soul.  The  mind  which  passively 
yields  to  "  public  opinion "  will  become  debilitated,  not  invigorated. 

Instead  of  this  course,  I  advocate  the  opposite  pohcy — an 
appeal  to  each  man's  moral  independence,  the  moral  courage  to 
do  what  is  right,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  tlieu-  God,  their  fellow- 
men,  and  themselves,  that  will  enable  them  to  withstand  public 
sentiment.     One  of  our  greatest  social  cm'ses  is  the  looking  down 


upon  work  and  workcra.  The  yoimg  are  made  to  regard  workers  with 
disguat,  because  at  tlie  school  they  are  sent  to  they  dare  not  say  their 
father  is  this  or  that.  Tlie  son  of  many  a  tradesman  hves  an  awful 
life  if  it  he  known  what  his  father  is.  "Why  alter  your  name?  "  I  said 
to  a  tradesman.  "  To  oblige  my  son  ;  where  he  is,  they  would  refuse 
to  mix  with  him  if  it  were  known  bis  father  was  in  business."  Why 
not  try  and  eradicate  this  cancer  growing  in  our  midst  ?  Tell  men 
they  are  bom  to,  and  should  bo  trained  for,  work — that  it  is  honour- 
able to  belong  to  workers — that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  a  dz'onc.  The 
foUowing  ai-e  tliree  specimens  of  this  genteel,  do-nothing  class.  A 
letter  came  tons  for  a  small  article — only  ten  sliiUings — with  the  crest 
and  address  of  a  man  in  a  good  social  position.  Therein  it  was 
stated,  "  Send  the  article  and  the  hill,  and  I  will  remit."  Not  getting 
the  money,  we  write,  and  find  it  is  a  younger  son,  who  had  gone  abroad, 
but  showing  his  want  of  honour  and  duty  by  not  remitting  as  he 
had  promised.  We  write  the  elder  brother,  that  if  ho  has  any  respect 
for  tho  "  honour "  of  bis  brother,  he  will  remit  us  the  money,  but 
get  no  reply.  The  other,  a  fair  sample  of  the  "masher"  breed, 
faultlessly  got  up,  his  only  object  in  life  apparently  to  he  well  got  up 
and  to  lounge  about.  He  called  about  a  dishonoured  bill :  "  No  use 
pressing  mo ;  if  you  do,  my  allowance  will  be  stopped,  and  my  cre- 
ditors will  get  nothing."    In  the  Times,  June  1,  1S83,  in  the  Court 

of  Bankruptcy,  it  is  reported:  Tho  bankrupt, ,of ,  "Esquire," 

applied  to  pass  his  examination.  His  statement  of  affairs  returned 
liabilities  of  il0,223,  with  assets  £3  5s.  "  There  was  no  opposition, 
and  the  bankrupt  passed,"  Comment  would  bo  superfluous ;  but  what 
a  state  of  society  this  indicates,  and  what  a  life  to  lead  I  Educated, 
mixing  in  good  society,  in  debt,  never  earning  a  penny  in  their  lives,  no 
sense  of  duty  or  self-respect  within  them ;  yet,  socially,  those  parasites 
are  "  gentlemen  " !  Successful  men,  as  a  rule,  train  their  sons  unwisely ; 
they  over-edueate  them.  Then-  boya  must  go  to  college ;  at  college,  they 
irus  withaclass  that  look  down  upon  workers  ;  when  they  leave  college, 
tbcj  are  too  old  to  begin,  where  a  youth  should  begin,  at  the  bottom, 
and  work  np  ;  their  habits  are  utterly  opposed  to  those  of  any  house  of 
business ;  their  tastes  and  inclinations  and  firiends  render  them 
totally  mifit  to  follow  m  then:  fathers'  footBtopa.  Society  condones 
the  self-made  man;  his  work  is  considered  to  be  his  "  hohhy;"  "could 
not  live  unless  he  went  to  the  City,"  &c.;  but  society  is  not  so  lenient 
to  the  son's  going  to  business  and  doing  therein  daily  work.  The  young 
men  are  not  able  to  rise  above  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  their  sot,  who 
regard  as  vulgar  the  man  who  earns  his  bread,  instead  of  regarding 
it  asa  vu-tueto  belong  to  tho  great  fraternity  of  working  men,  to  those 
by  whose  skill  and  industry  we  derive  almost  all  the  comforts  of  life. 


It  requires  great  moral  courage  to  do  what  yon  think  your  duty 
wlicn  opposed  to  public  opinion.  6Ir.  Forstor  is  one  of  tho  mre  men 
wlio  have  tho  courage  of  their  convictions.  He  refused  to  b9  under  the 
despotism  of  the  caucus.  He  told  tho  Govemmcut  to  do  its  duty 
towards  the  nation  who  had  been  our  friend  during  the  Zulu  War — to 
act  up  to  the  Convention,  or  withdraw  it.  At  Tullamore,  March  6, 
1882,  he  had  the  courage  to  face  the  Iiush  people,  and  tell  them  that 
it  was  bis  duty  "to  save  men  fix>m  outrage,  to  prevent  their  being 
threatened  and  ill-treated  when  they  are  gomg  through  their  daily 
work,  to  enable  them  to  eaa-n  their  living  as  they  choose  to  earn  it ; " 
he  rebuied  the  crovfd  for  "  maiming  people  and  killing  people  because 
they  have  been  doing  what  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  in 
some  cases  for  doing,  or  being  suspected  of  doing,  what  it  was  their 
duty  to  do — namely,  paying  their  lawful  debts."  "  I  saw  an  eviction 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it  had  an  effect  upon  me.  I  went  to  Tulla,  and 
saw  at  the  workhouse  there  a  poor  fellow  lying  in  bed.  He  was  a 
poor  former  who  had  paid  his  rent.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  men  broke 
into  his  house,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  pulled  hiin  out  of  his 
bed  and  told  hiiri  thoy  would  punish  him.  The  wife  went  on  her  knees 
and  pleaded  for  herself  and  tho  five  helpless  children.  '  Will  yon  kill 
their  father  ? '  They  discharged  a  gun  filled  with  shot  into  his  leg, 
shattering  it ;  ho  is  dead.  Do  what  you  will  to  remedy  abuses,  but 
foryonrown  credit's  sake,  as  men,  stop  such  horrible  outi'ages,  that  are 
not  only  a  disgrace  to  Ii'eland,  but  to  mankind,"  The  leaders  of  the 
Land  League  may  have  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  the  time  must 
come  when  they  will  feel  a  remorse  and  shame  at  tho  horrible  bi-utal- 
ities  that  by  their  instigation  have  been  committed.  Great  is  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  have  an  inSuence  upon,  and  du-ect  public 
opinion ;  such  men  ought  to  act  rationally,  generously,  heroically — 
not  passionately,  tyrannically,  and  with  the  old  spirit  of  persecution. 
Thoy  ought  to  be  disinterested;  their  position  enjoins  on  them  a 
regard  for  tho  rights  of  others,  and  lays  on  them  obligations  which 
they  ought  to  have  the  courago  to  dischoi-ge.  The  public  man  who 
only  studies  his  own  interest  is  not  to  be  envied,  however  successful 
he  may  he ;  for  no  man,  however  hardened  by  selfishness,  can  deny 
that  there  springs  up  within  him  a.  great  idea  in  opposition  to  interest 
— the  idea  of  duty  ;  that  an  inward  voice  calls  him,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, to  revere  and  exercise  impartial  justice  and  universal  good- 
will. Duty  and  morahty  have  been  discussed  in  all  ages,  but  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  "  disinterestedness  is  tho  voiy  soul  of  virtue."  Hobbes 
taught,  in  the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  centui7,  "  that  we  approve  of 
virtuous  actions,  or  of  actlona  beneficial  to  society,  from  self-love ; 
becanae  we  know  that  whatever  promotes  tho  interest  of  society  has. 


on  that  very  account,  an  iuilii-oct  tendency  to  promote  our  own." 
Mandeville  publishod  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  last  centuiy,  as  liia  theory 
of  morals,  "  that  by  nature  man  is  utterly  selfish;  that,  among  other 
desires  Tvhich  he  likes  to  gratify,  he  has  received  a  strong  appetite  for 
praise ;  that  the  founders  of  society,  availing  themselves  of  this  pro- 
pensity, instituted  the  custom  of  deaUng  out  a  certain  mcasuro  of 
applause  for  each  sacrifice  made  hy  selfishness  to  the  public  good,  and 
called  the  sacrifice  virtue."  "  Men  are  led,  accordingly,  to  purchase 
this  praise  by  a  fair  barter ; "  and  the  moral  virtues,  to  use  Matideville's 
strong  expressions,  are  "  the  political  off&pring  which  jlattn-y  bfijol 
upon  pride."  And  hence,  when  we  Bee  virtue,  we  see  only  the  in- 
dulgence of  some  selfish  fechng,  or  the  compromise  for  this  indulgence 
in  espectation  of  some  praise.  Dr.  Paley,  the  most  popular  of  all 
authors  on  moral  philosophy,  does  not  admit  a  natural  sentiment  of 
justice  as  the  foundation  of  virtue,  but  is  also  au  adherent  of  the 
selfish  system,  under  a  modified  foi-m.  He  makes  virtue  consist  in 
"  the  doing  good  to  manliind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
Jor  tlie  sake  of  everlasting  liappiness."  According  to  this  doctrine,  "  the 
will  of  God  is  our  i-ule,  but  private  happiness  our  motive ;  "  which  ia 
just  selfishness  in  another  form. 

We  owe  to  phrenology  the  decision  of  that  impoi-tant  point 
in  moral  science,  whether  men  are  so  constituted  that  they  can 
act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  without  being  biassed  in  their  conduct 
by  any  considei-ation  of  sclf-hitcrest.  Phrenology  settles  upon 
a  firm  basis,  "  that  a  power  or  faculty  exists,  the  object  of  wliich 
is  to  produce  the  sontimont  of  justice  or  the  feeling  of  duty 
and  obligation,  independent  of  selfishness,  hope  of  reward,  fear 
of  punishment,  or  any  extiiusic  motive ;  a  faculty,  in  short,  the  na- 
tural language  of  which  is.  Fiat  JMstilLi,  siiat  carlum"  (Geoboe  Combe). 
This  faculty  has  a  large  influence  upon  our  lives ;  it  is  an  important 
element  in  constituting  a  practical  judgment  and  an  upiight  and 
consistent  character.  Hence,  its  cultivation  in  children  is  of  gi-eat 
importance.  Teach  them,  by  example  and  precept,  to  do  "  their  duty." 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  come  into  contact  witli  this  "  select  band," 
the  i-are  few  one  meets  with  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  nicest 
sentiments  of  justice  !  There  is  an  eaiuiestness,  integi-ity,  and  direct- 
ness of  manner,  which  inspii-es  ua  with  confidence,  gives  us  a  convic- 
tion of  sincerity.  Train  your  children  to  act  justly,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  from  the  love  of  justice,  unbiassed  by  fear,  interest,  or  any  sinister 
motive.  When  the  sense  of  duty  is  strong  within  a  man,  his  con- 
Bcientiousness  enables  liim  to  take  a  wider  range  than  the  merely 
legal  rights  of  others.  It  prompts  those  hi  whom  it  is  strong  to  do 
justice  in  judging  of  the  conduct,  the  opinions,  and  the  talents  of 


otbera.  The  scnsG  of  duty  makes  us  sci'upulous,  aad  as  ready  to 
condemn  ourselves  as  to  find  fault  with  others.  It  leads  to  punctuality 
in  lieeping  appointments,  because  it  is  unjust  to  sacrifice  the  tinae  of 
otbera ;  it  prompts  the  payment  of  debts  when  duo,  and  to  pay  the 
full  amount  that  is  due,  as  a  point  of  justice  to  whom  tboy  are  due. 
It  makes  an  employe  act  conscientiously,  giving  to  his  work  a, 
character  of  duty  or  obligation ;  it  checks  frivolity  or  waste  of  time. 
It  makes  the  employer  a  strict  disciplinarian ;  to  him  the  business  of 
life  is  a  serious  matter,  and  his  soul  revolts  at  iuattcDtion  or  error; 
but  if  exact  and  rigid,  such  men  ai'e  just.  They  eould  not  complain  of 
an  employ^,  to  avoid  paying  him  an  advance  in  salary,  depi'ociate 
quality  to  get  an  ai'ticle  at  a  lower  price,  or  demur  to  quantity 
supplied,  so  as  to  evade  full  payment  of  a  bill. 

To  condemn  a  man  to  death  requires  a  strong  sense  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  a  judge.  But  this  quality  is  essential  to  every  man  that  is  so 
placed  that  lie  may  have  to  award  and  dispense  pains  and  pleasiu:cs  to 
others,  to  advocate  at  the  hands  of  others  the  dtspciisatiou  of  rowai-d  or 
pmiishmcnt,  or  to  receive  from  the  decrees  of  others  the  penalty  or  recom- 
pense of  acts  submitted  to  the  scrutmy  of  tbe  social  or  popular  sanction. 
In  all  these  cases,  let  him  be  on  his  guai-d  against  a  common  failing— the 
ascription  to  others  of  certain  motives,  inducements,  or  intentions  from 
himself.  To  act  fairly,  the  Bense  of  duty  must  be  strong  within  us  to 
seek  the  truth ;  to  do  this,  we  must  be  disinterested  iu  our  motives. 
The  first  and  giaud  condition  of  intellectual  progress  ia  to  receive 
the  truth,  no  matter  bow  it  bears  on  oneself.  "I  must  follow  it,  no 
matter  where  it  leads,  what  interests  it  opposes,  to  what  persecution  or 
loss  it  lays  me  open,  from  what  pai-ty  it  severs  me,  or  to  what  party  it 
allies.  Without  this  fairness  of  miud,  which  is  only  another  phrase 
for  disinterested  lovo  of  truth,  great  native  powers  of  understanding 
are  pciTerted  and  led  astray ;  genius  runs  wild ;  '  the  light  within  ua 
becomes  darkness.'  The  subtlest  rcasoners,  for  want  of  this,  cheat 
themselves  as  well  as  others,  and  become  entangled  in  the  web  of  their 
own  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  iu  the  history  of  science  and 
philosophy  that  men  gifted  by  nature  with  singular  inteUigeiiee  have 
broached  the  grossest  enors,  and  even  sought  to  undermine  the  grand 
primitive  truths  on  which  human  virtue,  dignity,  and  hope  depend; 
and,  on  the  other  bimd,  I  liave  known  instances  of  men  of  naturally 
moderate  powers  of  mind  who,  by  a  disinterested  love  of  truth  and  their 
fellow- creatures,  have  gradually  risen  to  no  small  force  and  enlarge- 
ment of  thought.  Some  of  the  most  useful  teacliers  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  schools  have  owed  their  power  of  enhghtening  others,  not  so  much 
to  any  natural  superiority,  as  to  the  simplicity,  impartiality,  and  dis- 
interestedness of  their  minds,  to  their  readiness  to  hve  and  die  for  the 


tnttb.  A  maa  who  rises  above  himself  looks  Irom  an  eminence  on 
natm-e  and  providence,  on  society  and  life.  Tbougbt  expands  as  by  a 
natural  elasticity  when  the  pressiu-e  of  selfishness  is  removed.  The 
moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  eoul,  generously  cultivated, 
fertilize  the  intellect.  Duty,  faithfully  performed,  opens  the  mind  to 
truth,  both  being  of  one  family,  ahke  immutable,  universal,  and  everlast- 
ing. I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject  because  the  connection  between 
moral  and  intellectual  cultoi-e  is  often  overlooked,  and  because  tbo 
former  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  The  exaltation  of  talent,  as  it 
is  called,  above  virtue  and  reUgiou  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Educa- 
tion is  more  cbieBy  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  thus  men  acquire 
power  vritbout  the  principles  which  alone  make  it  a  good.  Talent 
is  woi-sbipped ;  but,  if  divorced  h^om  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more  of  a 
demon  than  a  god  "  (Changing). 

"  The  stem  bahosts  of  duty, 

The  doom-boofes  open  thrown. 
The  benveu  yo  sosk,  tho  hell  ye  fear, 

Ace  with  youraolvos  alono."  J.  G.  Wiuttibs. 

The  possession  of  intellectual  esistenco  involves  momontons  re- 
Bponsibilities,  Human  power  and  human  duty  are  co-ordinates. 
Tho  capabilities  of  becoming  and  achieving,  which  ars  potentially 
inherent  in  humanity,  present  a  just  measurement  of  his  obligations. 
The  faculties  with  which  man  is  endowed  are  tbo  truest  and  tbo  best 
indices  of  what  ho  may  and  ought  to  become,  as  well  as  of  what  he 
can  and  should  achieve.  Each  individual  of  tbo  human  race  has  his 
part  in  tho  great  "  IJfe-di-ama  "  to  enact,  and  for  this  ho  must  fit 
himself  by  culture.  The  full,  free,  equal,  and  just  development  of  the 
whole  general  and  special  capacities  of  our  nature  constitutes  culture. 
Man  is  essentially  a  self- developing  and  spontaneously  active  intelli- 
gence. Activity  is  tbo  law  of  human  life,  and  happiness  is  the  result 
of  obedicnco.  Duty  is  the  great  man's  constant  spur ;  and  to  live  well 
ia  to  be  truly  great. 

"  Omission  to  do  what  is  necoasory 
Seals  a,  commission  to  a  carte  blaitdte  of  dcmgcc." 
Mr.  Greg  says  ("  Ideals  of  Life  ") :  "  The  great  enigma  of  human 
destiny,  which  has  saddened  so  many  bright  hearts  and  bafQcd  so 
many  noble  understandings,  is  apparently  not  intended  to  be  wholly 
or  satisfactorily  solved  on  earth.  Man  has  worked  at  it  In  all  ages, 
in  every  laud,  and  under  every  condition, — and  constantly  in  vain. 
Tho  existence  of  the  individual  and  of  tho  race,  their  laws,  signi- 
ficance, origin,  and  goal,  constitute  tho  problem  which  has  alternately 
attracted  and  beaten  back  every  order  of  intellect  and  every  variety  of 
character.    From  the  earhcst  times  of  which  we  have  auy  record,  we 


find  that  men  had  begun  to  qneslion  of  these  things;  the  moBt 
ancient  literatai-e  we  possess  contains  speculations  upon  them  as 
ingenious,  as  profonnd,  and  as  unsatisfactory  as  any  that  caoi  be 
found  in  the  ablest  philosophical  productions  of  to-day, — for,  alas  I  on 
these  topics  the  veriest  child  can  propound  inquiries  which  the  wisest 
sage  cannot  answer,  the  simplest  mind  perceives  the  darkness  which 
the  acutcst  and  most  powerful  cannot  pierce  or  dissipate,  and  the 
young  and  buoyant  spirit  which  comes  fresh  to  the  endeavour  finds 
itself  at  once  hemmed  in  by  the  ban'iers  and  limitations  which  the 
intellect  that  has  worked  longest  in  the  field  is  unable  to  remove  or 
overstep.  Carlylo  and  Goethe,  Bacon  and  Eousseau,  attained  no 
nearer  to  the  goldeu  secret  than  Job  or  Solomon,  Auaxagoraa  or 
Plato.  Generation  after  generation  fitill  sends  forth  new  speculators, 
ardent,  Banguine,  and  mi  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  their  pre- 
decessors, to  toil  at  the  same  Sisj-phiean  task,  to  be  met  by  the  same 
impassable  bounds,  to  catch  the  same  vanishing  and  partial  ghmpse, 
to  be  conscious  of  the  same  incompetency,  to  confess  to  the  same  utter 
and  disheartening  defeat.  One  after  another,  they  retire  fi'om  their 
voyage  of  discovery,  woaiy  and  baffled  ;  some  in  the  exasperation  of 
mortified  ambition,  some  having  learned  the  rich  lesson  of  humihty, 
a  few  in  faith  and  hope,  many  in  bewilderment  and  despair,  but  none 
in  knowledge — scarcely  any  (and  those  only  the  weakest)  even  in  the 
delusion  of  fancied  attainment." 

Why  ?  Because  men  ore  ashamed  to  say  they  have  fiuth  in  their 
fellow  men  I  It  has  been  accepted  as  the  most  natural  tiling  in  the 
world  to  condemn  one's  fellow  men,  If  told  anj'tliing  against  a  man 
or  woman,  how  few  dai'o  say,  "  I  do  not  believe  it  "  !  More  or  less,  we 
all  eiT  in  this  respect ;  as,  however  men  may  vary,  placed  in  a 
certain  set  of  circumstances,  we  all  think  and  act  alike.  It  is, 
however,  a  humihating  thought  that  we  have  not  more  fiiith 
in  humanity;  a  faith  that  would  make  us  strive  for  the  highest 
and  noblest  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  tj-po  combined,  that 
can  by  all  material  and  psychological  influences  be  produced  in 
the  human  race.  I  want  you  to  recognize  tlio  esistenco  of  misery  to 
be  reheved,  of  sufferings  to  bo  sympathized  with,  of  weakness  to  be 
borne  with,  of  poverty  to  be  assisted,  of  diseases  to  be  treated,  of 
in  to  be  raised,  as  the  most  efficient — nay,  absolutely 
—instrument  for  the  education  and  development  of  the  best 
portion  of  our  natm'o,  aud  for  bringing  man  up  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion that  he  is  capable  of  attaining.  The  needed  nsoral  discipline  is 
to  be  sought  and  gained  by  curing  disease,  by  lessening  pain,  by 
eradicating  wretchedness,  by  procludiug  poverty,  by  preventing 
Buffering,  by  discouraging   the  hopeless  pauper.    The  problem  of 
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progroBS  may  thus  bo  successfully  wrought  out,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  physiological  laws,  and  the  porfectation  of  the  race  seoui-ed 
by  eradicating  and  estermiuatbg  all  degraded  types,  and  Bubstituting 
a  class  of  healthy  and  educated  and  laborlouB,  bat  no  longer  stinted, 
poor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  ono  in  health  to  exercise  daily  hia 
uer^'Oiis  and  muscular  systems  in  labour  calculated  to  give  scope 
to  their  functions.  The  reward  of  doing  our  duty  is  tempting — 
"health  aud  a  happy  existence;"  the  punishment  of  neglect  o£ 
our  duty  is — ■■  disease,  low  spiiits,  and  premature  death."  Men 
shoold  use  their  observing  and  reflective  faculties  in  studying 
the  quahticB  of  external  objects,  and  their  relations  }  also  the  nature 
of  animated  beings  and  their  relations ;  with  the  view,  not  of 
accamulatmg  mere  abstract  and  barren  knowledge,  but  of  enjoying 
the  positive  pleasure  of  mental  activity,  and  of  tm^ning  every  dis- 
covery to  account,  as  a  means  of  increasing  happiness  or  alleviating 
misery.  It  is  most  ostraordinary  that  the  clergy  have  failed  to  Beo 
the  power  there  is  in  explaining  to  men  the  laws  of  nature,  for  the 
cultivation  and  gratification  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments. 
The  great  want  of  the  time  is  an  explanation  by  the  clergy  to  men 
how  they  may  exercise  their  intellect  in  harmony  with  their  rehgious 
and  moral  sentiments.  They  should  demonstrate  to  men  that  intel- 
lect is  barren  of  beneficent  fruit,  however  rich  it  may  be  in  Icnow- 
ledge,  until  it  be  fired  and  prompted  to  act  by  moral  and  religious 
sentiment.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  intellect  be  informed;  the 
moral  and  religious  faculties  must  co-operate,  in  applying  the  truths 
and  yielding  obedience  to  the  precepts  which  the  intellect  recognizes 
to  be  true.  As  creation  is  one  great  system,  of  which  God  is  the 
author  and  preserver,  we  may  fairly  presume  tliat  there  is  harmony 
among  all  its  parts,  and  between  it  and  its  Creator.  The  human 
mind  is  a  portion  of  creation,  and  its  constitution  must  be  included 
in  this  harmonious  scheme.  One  grand  object  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  man,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  study  of  the 
will  of  God,  as  manifested  in  His  works. 

"  Before  science  can  rise  to  its  highest  dignity,  and  shed  on  the 
human  race  its  richest  benefits,  it  must  become  religious ;  that  is  to 
say,  its  facts,  principles,  and  consequences  must  be  viewed  as  pro- 
ceeding directly  from  the  Divine  Being,  as  a  revelation  of  His  will 
to  the  human  race,  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct.  Science, 
while  separated  from  the  moral  feelings,  is  felt  by  the  people  at 
large  to  be  cold  and  barren.  It  may  be  calculated  to  interest  men  of 
high  intellectual  endowments,  but,  as  in  the  multitude  the  moral  and 
taligioiis  sentiments  greatly  predominate  in  energy  over  the  intellectual 


powers,  it  lails  to  interest  them.  On  the  Other  hand,  before  religion 
can  exercise  its  full  influence  on  practicaJ  conduct,  it  must  bocome 
philosophical.  Its  doctrines  must  Lirmonize  with  the  system  of 
creation,  ard  the  order  of  FrOTidence  must  be  exhibited  as  enforcing 
its  dictates  "  (George  Combe),  The  "  facts  of  natui'e  aro  the  words 
of  God ;"  and  when  schools  and  colleges  shall  expound  the  various 
branches  of  science  as  elucidations  of  ihe  order  of  God's  providence 
for  the  ^idance  of  human  conduct  on  earth — when  the  pulpit  shall 
deal  with  the  same  principles,  show  their  practical  apphcation  to  man's 
duties  and  engagements,  and  add  the  sanction  of  religion  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  natural  laws — and  when  the  busy  scenes  of  life 
fihall  be  so  arranged  as  to  become  a  field  for  the  practice  at  once  of 
philosophy  and  religion, — then  will  man  assumo  his  station  as  a 
rational  being,  and  Beligion  will  achieve  her  triumpb.  JIan's  life  wiU 
be  one  religioas  duty ;  he  will  feel  that  what  he  laas  to  do  day  by  day  is 
required  by  Him  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  are  bound  to  obey  and 
eerve;  he  will  have  found  there  is  one  thing  higher  than  love  or  all 
else — the  doing  our  duty  aa  men,  ti-ue  to  outaelves,  our  souls  ;  not  for 
a  reward  in  another  existence,  but  to  help  to  the  full  extent  of  oar 
power,  bo  it  little  or  great,  be  the  held  of  action  obscure  or  prominent, 
the  carrying  on  of  the  noblest  work  life  offers — the  uplifting  of  the 
human  race,  the  progress  of  the  world  towards  light,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  creed  which  Christ  taught,  the  reign  of  peace — that  is,  wisdom — the 
leading  of  useful  and  happy  hves,  full  of  a  serious  desire  to  do  our 
duty  to  ourselves  and  humanity.  It  will  come  at  length,  "peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  to  all  men,"  by  striving  after  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion of  all  human  faculties,  through  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  that 
in  the  endless  sweep  of  infinitude  there  can  be  no  break,  nothing  unim- 
portant— all  helping  in  the  work  of  development ;  by  learning  and 
following  which,  men  will  lead  more  useful  and  more  happy  hves, 
feeling  conscious  that  God  is  looking  upon  their  work,  and  that  it  ia 
good. 

*' '  And  do  the  bonrs  slip  fast  or  alow  ? 

And  &IB  ;e  sod  or  ga;  ? 
And  is  youT  heart  with  four  liegs  lord,  lady  ? 

Or  is  it  far  away  7 ' 
"  The  lady  raised  her  sweet,  pale  face. 

Though  her  teara  felt  one  by  one  : 
'  life  counts  not  hours  by  joys  or  pangs, 

But  just  by  dulUi  done. 
"  '  And  when  I  lie  in  the  green  kirkyard. 

With  tho  Sowers  upon  my  breast. 
Say  not  that '  Sho  did  ill  or  well," 

Say  bat  'She  did  her  bett,' " 


CHARACTER 

"  What  Heaven  has  conferred  is  the  nature ;  an  accordance  with  this  nature 
is  the  path.  This  path  may  not  he  left  for  an  instant.  On  this  account  the 
superior  man  does  not  wait  till  he  sees  things,  to  be  cautious ;  nor  till  he 
hears  things,  to  be  apprehensive." — Confucius. 

"  What  will  ho  who  lives  virtuously  in  the  domestic  state  gain  by  becoming 
an  ascetic  ?  Among  those  who  labour  for  future  happiness,  he  is  greatest  who 
lives  well  in  his  household.*' — Hindu, 

"  Avail  yourself  of  chances,  and  avail  yourself  of  circumstance,  but,  above  aU, 
avail  yourself  of  character,** 

"  Many  people  think  they  would  be  far  otherwise  and  far  better  if  only  they 
were  placed  in  difioront  circumstances.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  a  mistake ; 
character  remains  pretty  much  the  same  under  any  circumstances." — Fragmenta 
of  Thought, 

"  Chakacter  is  moral  order  seen  through  the  medium  of  an  in- 
dividual nature Men  of  character  are  the  conscience  of  the 

society  to  which  they  belong"  (Emebson).  There  are  men  of 
character  in  every  station  of  life — men  remarkable  for  their  industry, 
their  skill,  their  integrity,  their  thrift,  or  something  that  secures  them 
the  respect  of  their  fellows.  Character  may  be  defined  as  earnestness 
of  purpose  in  what  the  individual  has  to  do.  The  individuality  of  the 
character  is  evident  in  the  work  performed,  whether  it  be  that  of  a 
statesman,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  an  artist,  or  an  actor. 
Such  men  command  our  homage,  we  have  faith  in  them  ;  it  is  natural 
to  believe  in  them,  to  try  and  imitate  them.  Men  of  character  do  their 
duty,  and  doing  one's  duty  embodies  the  highest  ideal  of  life.  They 
use  their  gifts  to  the  uttermost,  whilst  men  without  character  abiise 
them ;  hence  character  is  one  of  the  greatest  motive  powers  in  the 
world.  We  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  start  the  rising  genera- 
tion with  certain  fixed  Irhits,  that  will  mould  their  character 
into  some  definite  form.  The  experience  of  history,  as  well  as 
our  own,  tells  us  so  unmistakably  that  "  there  is  no  coming 
back  to  correct  the  errors  of  youth;"  as  Plato  reports  HeracHtus 
to  have  said,  **  No  man  ever  bathes  twice  in  the  same  river ; 
all  things  are  in  rapid  flow;"  and  what  is  to  be  done  for  character 
should  be  done  quickly.  In  our  hurrying  age,  boys  become  men 
by  a  sort  of  start  or  explosive  advance.    How  to  give  a  good  basis 
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of  "character"  to  every  girl  and  boy,  bo  that  they  mil  strive  to  make 
the  best  of  tbeu"  lives,  to  make  the  bcEt  ase  of  their  faculties,  and  not 
abuEothem.isoneof  the  most  important  duties  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  formation  of  "  character  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  those  who  have  the  training  of  youth,  yet  liow  rare  it  is  for  any 
effort  to  bo  made  to  systematically  and  intelligently  chock  bad  habits, 
or  implant  good  ones  1  The  slightest  indication  of  untrutlifulneaB,  or 
dishonesty,  or  cruelty,  should  he  carefully  checked ;  the  value  of  truth, 
honesty,  though tfuluesa  for  others,  bo  pointed  out ;  the  lives  of  good 
men,  books  that  will  be  useful  as  guides  for  the  young  starting  in  life, 
be  supplied ;  every-day  life  be  made  familiar  to  tliem ;  anytliing  and 
everything  be  dono  cdoulated  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence,  by 
giving  stability  to  the  character.  To  get  good  men,  we  must  have 
good  youths ;  to  get  good  employers,  wo  must  have  good  employes. 
The  value  of  character  is  essential  to  the  countless  throng  that  yearly 
come  from  tlio  country  to  tho  modem  Babylon — suddenly  severed 
from  home,  and  turned  adrift  to  embai'k  on  life's  dangerous  ocean, 
left  to  encounter  tho  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  a  new  ajid  untried 
life.  The  trial  will  soon  show  your  character.  The  temptations  in  a 
city  Uke  London  are  terrible ;  the  desire  to  show  you  are  independent 
by  doing  some  foolish  thing,  urged  thereto  by  jour  companions,  is 
irresistible;  false  confidence  is  the  ruin  of  thousands.  It  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  journey  that  the  value  of  your  cJiaracter  will  be  tested ; 
the  companions  you  choose,  the  rising  superior  to,  or  yielding  to,  tho 
influence  of  the  "  bad  boys,"  will  show  what  you  are  made  of.  There 
is  great  wisdom  in  the  old  proverb,  "  Tell  me  the  company  you  keep, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are."  The  companions  a  youth  attaches 
himself  to  when  starting  in  life,  will  often  fis  his  career ;  and  in  too 
many  cases,  many  a  boy's  lifo  would  have  been  different  had  it  not 
been  for  the  bad  boys  he  had  to  mis  with  at  starting.  There  ore  so 
many  who  lack  decision  of  character,  who  have  never  been  warned 
against  this  weakness ;  sueh  boys  are  good-natured  and  amiable, 
dislike  refusing  to  do  what  is  asked  of  them,  cannot  say  "  No  I "  For 
these  to  shake  off  a  bad  companion  is  a  herculean  task ;  the  ill  attach- 
ment sticks  hke  the  coat  of  Nessus. 

Unless  the  "  character  "  has  been  formed  beforehand,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  majority  of  boys  to  resist  the  influcnco  of  evil 
company ;  there  is  something  delightful  and  fitsctnatiug  about  a 
vicious,  deceitful  compEmion,  to  tho  inexperienced  eye  of  tho  youth 
just  fresh  from  home,  unused  to  the  ways  of  great  cities ;  there  ia 
a  kind  of  flattery  in  being  selected  as  the  friend  of  these  un- 
scrupulous associates ;  it  is  hoid  to  escape  the  coils  of  the  gilded 
serpent ;    sohtary    amendment    is    easier    than    disentangling    one- 


self  Ei-om  a  corrupLiug  alliance.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
life,  paj-euts  should  prepare  their  children  for  the  tcmptatiDiia  they 
mil  be  subjected  to ;  but  the  best  preparation  is,  from  tlie  earliest 
time,  to  have  strengthened  within  them  the  power  of  "  self-reliance," 
to  have  taught  them  to  "depend  upon  tbemselvea,"  to  "think  for 
themselves,"  to  be  "truthful"  and  "  honost,"  to  be  prudent,  and 
to  leom  the  character  of  those  about  them  before  they  make  of  them 
companions  or  friends ;  be  doubtful  of  the  plausible,  specious  class.  If 
in  doubt,  ask  your  employer  as  to  the  comrades  you  bad  best  select. 
And  employers  should  warn  the  youth  if  they  tliiuk  lie  is  mixing 
with  the  worst,  matead  of  the  best,  companioHS.  Avoid  those  who 
drink  or  smoke,  or  indulge  iu  improper  conduct  of  any  kind.  Try 
and  make  companions  of  the  "  best"  of  those  around  you,  those  who 
seem  earnest  in  doing  their  daily  work,  and  who  employ  their  leisure 
in  the  work  of  self- improvement.  "It  is  never  too  late  to  mend," 
and  it  is  very  creditable  to  go  back  to  the  right  path  after  being  in 
the  wrong,  but  it  means  a  waste  of  time ;  therefore  try  and  start  fair, 
and  bo  with  those  who  have  not  bcgmi  wrong.  If  it  Is  the  end  that 
erowiis  the  undertaking,  it  is  the  beginning  that  gives  it  form.  You 
will  have  much  to  bear  at  the  bcginuuig  ;  all  new  trials  are  burden- 
some, all  beginnings  are  vexatious.  To  get  to  the  top  of  a  ladder, 
you  must  begin  at  the  lowest  step  ;  all  who  are  above  were  once 
below.  Parents  should  impress  on  their  children  that  nothing  is 
menial.  Toils,  however  humble,  troubles,  however  gaUing,  hard  rubs 
daily,  are  an  indispeusahle  part  of  education,  and  it  depends  upon 
how  you  bear  them  at  first  what  sort  of  a  man  you  will  make.  Value 
yom- "character ;"  bo  remembered  as  one  of  those  who  passed  con- 
tentedly through  the  various  stages,  obedient  and  deferential  to  those 
who  were  above  you,  good-natured  and  couiteous  to  your  companions 
in  business. 

"  Character"  is  indispensable  to  success.  In  the  memoir  of  Mr. 
James  Harvey  it  is  stated  that  he  came  to  London  at  the  ago 
of  sixteen,  went  into  a  house  of  business,  and  at  twenty-one 
was  made  a  partner.  Uliy  ?  Because  he  had  "character;" 
earnest,  indefatigable,  devoted,  and  upright;  a  reliable  man.  "One 
of  the  lucky  ones,"  you  will  say.  No ;  it  is  most  important 
for  your  progress  tliat  you  dismiss  from  your  soul  all  beUef  in 
the  divinity  of  modern  pagans,  called  Luck.  "  In  human  nature, 
tliere  is  no  struggle  that  appears  more  unequal,  at  first  sight,  than 
that  of  a  man  without  connection  or  capital  against  the  man  who  has 
both ;  yet  there  is  no  contest  which  so  constantly  tenmnates  in  favour 
of  him  who  appears  to  have  the  disadvantage"  (Plaitair).  The 
essential   point   for  parents  in    the   foi-matiou  of  their  children's 
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character  is  "priuciple."  Keep  active  within  tlicm,  before  they 
leave  home,  the  iaward  monitor,  "conscience;"  not  merely  avoid- 
ing this  or  that  because  told  to  do  ao,  but  as  one  ivho  acts  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  a  oou\-ictioa  of  the  value  of  inward  purity,  intelligent 
oonscientiousness.  "  Cleanliness  is  nest  to  goiUiness ;  "  give  your 
ohildi-en  a  disgust  for  what  is  foul  and  unclean  within  and  without. 
If  they  understand  the  difference  between  "right  and  wrong,"  they 
carry  with  them  a  chart  that  will  bear  them  safely  to  port  in  the  end ; 
they  may  err  in  details,  but  if  they  follow  their  conscience,  they  may 
be  trasted  to  hold  their  own ;  no  fear  of  their  being  led  into  doing 
wrong  by  any  false  shame  or  fear  of  what  others  may  think  of  them ; 
their  only  fear  ixill  be  their  own  conscience ;  their  sonl's  joy  the 
dehght  of  acting  up  to  that  grand  word,  "duty,"  than  on  which  there 
is  110  safer  or  surer  basis  to  build  the  valuable  structure,  "  character." 
Have  we  the  power  to  fonn  the  character  of  men  ?  Yes.  More  or 
less,  we  can  protect  and  strengthen  each  httle  bark  before  we  send  it 
out  on  its  life  journey.  The  educative  capacity  of  the  human  race 
forms  one  of  its  chief  distmctions.  With  animals,  we  act  under  the 
belief  that  theu'  instincts  may  bo  cultured  and  improved  ;  the  farmers 
and  the  gardeners  use  their  skill  in  improving  vegetation ;  but  at 
present  we  do  not  act  as  though  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  in  his 
own  sphere  to  iiim  at  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest  culture  -n-ithin 
the  compass  and  range  of  his  powers  and  cu-cum stances.  To  remedy 
this,  for  the  development  within  each  hving  soul  of  the  utmost  it  is 
capable  of,  we  must  inculcate  more  positively,  "  that  every  man  has 
hia  own  success  in  hia  hand,  just  aa  the  sculptor  has  the  rough 
material  which  he  intends  to  fashion  into  a  statue.  But  it  is  with  this 
art  as  with  every  other ;  capacitij  for  it  alouo  ia  bom  witli  us ;  to 
succeed  in  it,  we  must  learn  it  and  practise  it"  (Goethe).  We  want 
parents  to  grasp  this  truth,  that  they  have  the  power  to  teach  their 
children  to  use  and  not  to  abuse  this  faculty,  to  give  them  such 
B  culture  as  shall  vionilli/  esalt,  by  teaching  the  love  of  the  good,  the 
pure,  the  humble,  and  the  just — intdkctuatli/  refine, — by  developing 
witliin  them  a  love,  a  reverence,  and  an  appreciation  of  truth. 
Impress  on  them  the  pleasure  there  is  in  the  procesa  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  Uiat  study  is  productive  of  advantages  to  the  student 
altogether  distinct  from  the  benefits  conferred  by  ita  application  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  life ;  that  it  invigorates  and  enlarges  the 
faculties,  refmes  and  elevates  the  desires,  and  adorns  and  dignifies  the 
whole  character.  It  is  a  shield,  a  safegimrd,  a  protection  fi-om  evil,  by 
■withdrawing  our  minds  from  what  is  mean  and  degrading,  and  inclining 
them  to  the  noblest  and  worthiest  of  objects — to  the  love  and  wne- 
ratiou,  and  therefore  to  the  practice,  of  truth. 


Character  will  depend  on  our  habita.  Habita  ara  the  elements  of 
practical  action,  and  are  the  results  of  frequency  of  repetition.  To 
acquire  "  good  habita "  is  to  gain  the  art  of  being  happy.  Habit 
originates  in  thought ;  but  the  more  frequently  the  act  followa  the 
thought,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  acquired  to  act  from  habit  than 
from  thought.  The  greater  prominence  and  importance  the  habit 
gains  by  frequency  of  practice,  the  less  impression  doea  the  thought 
make  on  the  mind.  To  start  from  nohle  thoughts,  to  act  from  noble 
aims,  to  be  influenced  at  all  timea  by  viiluous  motives,  is  essential  to 
the  couEohdation  of  good  habits.  There  are  two  species  of  habits — 
mental  and  physical.  The  latter  is,  however,  the  result  of  the  former. 
To  elevate  the  character,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  by  culture  habita 
of  elevated  thought,  moral  reflection,  industry,  and  self-control ;  and  to 
ijicrease  the  cfQcacy  and  readiness  of  these  habits  by  exercise,  cannot 
fail  to  bo  greatly  advantageous  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  young, 
The  state  in  which  we  exist  demands  the  possession  of  certain  qualities 
as  the  condition  of  success.  We  are  only  endowed  with  these  qualities 
in  a  potential  manner.  It  is  our  duty  to  mature  and  develop  these 
qualitiea.  Knowledge  excites  our  curiosity,  experience  erdarges  and 
corrects  our  knowledge,  and  habit  renders  ua  fit  for  acting  with  that 
readiness  which  enables  us  to  act  promptly  in  emergencies,  and  stamps 
a  man  as  having  decision  of  character. 

Every  life  requires  pilotage.  There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  all 
individuals  when  their  character  and  destiny  are  determined  either  by 
themselves  or  by  the  circumstances  which  surround  them.  There  is 
a  period  when  they  either  choose  wisdom  or  folly  to  be  their  con- 
ductor through  life.  Thia  decision  will  depend  greatly  on  how  they 
have  used  or  abused  the  period  of  youth.  The  mind,  whoa  uncared 
for,  becomea,  like  the  garden  of  the  sluggai-d,  full  of  weeds  and  briars. 
The  more  the  mind  is  enriched  with  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  lite- 
rature of  our  age,  the  better  is  the  man  fitted  to  enjoy  life,  perform  its 
manifold  duties,  and  realize  its  great  responsibilities.  The  preserva- 
tion of  health,  is  one  of  tlie  imperative  duties  of  life.  JIan's  body 
and  brain  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ;  "  he  ought  to  know 
the  lawa  of  health,  and  rigidly  obey  them,  Without  strength  of  body, 
a  man  is  debarred  from  doing  many  things  that  are  otherwise 
poasiblo  to  him.  Each  person  must  individually  reahze  the  worth 
aud  work  of  life.  No  one  can  think,  feel,  or  judge  for  another. 
Every  man  is,  therefore,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  Until  the 
personality  of  life  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  there  can  be  no  progress, 
no  assimilation  of  the  external  agencies  by  which  life  is  unfolded  and 
developed,  no  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  mind. 
"  The  one  thing   needful  -is  to   cultivate  one's  tmdoj-s landing  for 
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one's  self,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  production "  (Niebdhb). 
The  education  of  existence  will  proceed  vigorously  when  the  liabit  of 
meditation  is  formed,  which  consolidates  character,  purifiea  the 
affections,  and  Btrengthens  the  intellect. 

We  want  mankind  taught  Bcientifically  "  the  human  character  " — 
not,  ae  heretofore,  the  study  of  any  character  in  particular,  bat 
human  character  in  general ;  and  how  much  the  acts  of  the  individnal 
are  dependent  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  society  he  is  living 
in.  What  a  complex  internal  process,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  there 
ie  involved  in  the  commission  of  an  act  I  what  a  nice  balancing  of 
motives,  what  a  conflict  of  thoughts  and  passions,  in  the  case  of  a 
vast  mob  of  enthusiasts,  when  inspired,  like  one  man,  with  a  single 
purpose,  whether  it  be  to  cheer  or  hiss  an  orator,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille  I  It  is  a  singular  study,  this  unanimity  of  action  by 
a  mob  of  20,000  men,  all  united  as  one  man,  yet  no  two  men  there 
alike  in  history,  capacity,  or  moral  character,  and,  if  separately  asked, 
all  actuated  by  different  motives  ;  yet,  spite  of  their  differences,  they 
have  a  certain  similarity  on  certain  points,  and  the  practised  orator, 
the  shrewd  judge  of  character,  plays  upon  the  leading  point,  and 
temporarily  secures  their  joint  action  in  carrying  out  hia  wishes. 

John  Mitchell,  in  his  "  Jail  Journal,"  gives  us  his  opinion  of  the 
great  orator,  O'Connell,  whilst  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Belief 
Agitation :  "  At  the  head  of  that  open  and  legal  agitation  was  a  man 
of  giant  proportions  in  body  and  in  mind ;  with  no  profound  learning, 
indeed,  even  in  his  own  profession  of  law,  but  with  a  vast  and  varied 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  strength,  and  especially  in  all 
its  weakness  ;  with  a  voice  like  thunder  and  earthquake,  yet  musical 
and  soft  at  will,  as  the  song  of  bii'ds ;  with  a  genius  and  fancy 
tempestuous,  playful,  cloudy,  fiery,  mournful,  merry,  lofty,  and  mean 
by  turns,  as  the  mood  was  on  him  ;  a  humour  broad,  bacchant,  riant, 
genial,  and  jovial ;  with  profound  and  spontaneous  natural  feeling,  and 
superhuman  and  subterhuman  passions,  yet  withal,  a  boundless 
fund  of  masterly  affectation  and  consummate  histrionicism;  hating  and 
loving  heartily,  outrageous  in  his  merriment,  and  passionate  in 
his  lamentation, — he  had  the  power  to  mako  other  men  hate  or  love, 
laugh  or  weep,  at  his  good  pleasure  ;  inasmuch  that  Daniel  O'Connell, 
by  virtue  of  being  more  intensely  Irish,  carrying  to  a  moro  ex- 
travagant pitch  all  Irish  strength,  and  passion,  and  weakness,  than 
other  Irishmen,  led  and  swayed  his  people  by  a  kind  of  divine,  or 
else  diabolical  right 

*'  Poor  old  Dan  !  wonderful,  mighty,  jovial,  and  mean  old  man, 
with  silver  tongue  and  smile  of  witchery,  and  heart  of  melting  mirth, — 
lying  tongue,  smile  of  treachery,  heart  of  unfiithomable  fraud !    What 


a  rojal,  yet  vnigar  soul,  with  the  keen  eye  aud  potent  sweep  of  a 
generous  eagle  of  Cair  Tual— with  tho  base  servility  of  a  hound  and 
the  colli  cruelty  of  a  spider  1  Think  of  his  speech  for  John  Magee — 
the  moBt  powerful  forensic  achievement  since  before  Demosthenes — 
and  then  think  of  tho  '  gorgeous  aud  gossamer  '  theory  of  moral  and 
peaceful  agitation,  tho  most  astoimding  oninnon  of  pubho  swindling 
since  first  man  bethought  him  of  ohtainmg  money  under  false 
pretences.  And  after  oue  has  thought  of  all  this,  and  more,  what 
then  can  a  man  sai/  ?  Witat  but  pray  that  Irish  earth  may  he  light 
on  O'Connoli's  breast,  and  that  the  good  God,  who  knew  how  to 
create  so  wondrous  a  creature,  may  have  mercy  on  liis  soul." 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  power  that  an  experienced 
orator  has  over  his  audience.  With  an  intuitive  tact,  ho  will  perceive 
he  has  them  with  him,  and  he  will  skilfully  lead  them  on  to  cheer  what 
he  approves  and  liiss  at  what  lie  condemns.  This  power  consists  in 
seiEiug  hold  of  the  predominant  idea  in  theology,  sociology,  or  pohtics, 
and  putting  into  words  what  the  majority  at  the  time  are  feeling; 
hence,  during  their  oration  they  secure  a  eeemlngl;  unanimous  approval 
of  what  they  say:  apowerUiatneedstobe  carefully  watched,  a  power  for 
great  e\-il  as  wcU  as  for  great  good  :  great  e^il,  when  used  to  oxcito 
still  further  the  discontent  of  a  mob,  and  so  excite  their  over-wrought 
feehngs  that  they  disregard  the  rights  of  others,  and  lose  sight  of 
the  value  of  respect  of  the  law  and  the  sacreduesa  of  life  aud  property ; 
great  good,  if  used  to  soften  down  the  irritation,  to  guide  and  lead  on, 
but  impressing  on  the  mob  to  obey  the  law,  respect  order,  and  the  rights 
of  others.  Consider  for  a  moment  that  the  passions  that  seem  so 
strong  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  orator,  were  quite  dormant, 
or,  at  all  events,  under  the  control  of  each  in  their  private  life,  and  that 
the  mob,  by  his  power,  have  forgotten  all  their  other  points  of  difference, 
and  have  cancelled  the  same  for  the  time  being,  the  mob  being  tem- 
porarily as  a  suigle  organ,  whose  strength  or  weakness  is  aa  some 
multiple  of  its  pai-ts.  The  study  of  character  shows  us  that  as  in  a 
mob,  so  with  human  society ;  we  have  the  fact  that  men  are  influenced 
for  the  time  being  by  the  same  motives,  and  have  virtually  the  same 
chai-aeter ;  under  every  difference  there  will  be  found  a  residue  of 
entire  sameness ;  despite  the  infinite  idiosyncrasies  of  men,  there  will 
be  found  a  common  character  to  all  of  them,  and  it  is  this  common  human 
character  in  men  and  women  that  justifies  on  attempt  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Once  men  think  ahke,  their 
acts  will  be  more  in  unison  ;  they  will  act  more  alike  in  trying  circum- 
stances. At  present,  there  is  not  a  common  basis  of  thought.  Some 
beheve  in  laws,  others  in  Providence ;  some  think  it  best  to  work  for  the 
next  world,  others  for  this.    And  this  divergence  of  thought  and  action 
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IB  dae  to  a  failing  in  our  educational  system  of  developing  the  mental 
organization — failing  to  see  the  necessity  of  giving  men  a  "  motive," 
failing  to  see  tbat  all  progress  ia  traceable  to  the  ambition  orcovctona- 
nesa  of  the  minority,  and  the  necessity  for  organizmg  man's  impulses, 
tbat  he  may  live  to  make  tbc  best  oftbis^orld — to  acquire  wealth  and 
comfort,  but,  at  the  eome  time,  to  grow  phyEicuUy,  mentally,  and 
morally — to  be  a  giant  where  he  is  now  a  dwarf. 

Human  character,  human  nature, — we  all  think  we  know  all  about 
it.  Men  and  women  are  selhsli.  If  yon  want  their  help,  show  them 
what  they  will  gam  by  it ;  if  you  want  favours,  let  the  world  see  you  can 
pay  for  them.  True,  so  far  as  it  goes, — no  doubt  there  is  a  gi-eat  same- 
ness in  human  nature  upon  these  and  similar  points, — but  it  is  not  aE 
the  truth.  No  doubt  acquisitiveness  lias  been  the  great  incentive  by 
which  nations  have  emerged  from  barbarism  to  civihzation ;  it  ia  the 
motive,  allied  with  ambition,  that  has  urged  the  leading  men  of  all  ages 
to  develop  themselves,  to  get  on.  We  Icnow  mneh  about  human  con- 
duct, but  every  day  there  is  proof  of  an  ignorance  of  it.  The  great 
question  in  every  ago  is  "moral  conduct;''  it  affects  the  happiness  of  the 
present ;  it  determines  whether  the  future  will  he  progressive  or  retro- 
gressive; yet  we  have  not  settled  what  is  morality.  The  theologian 
takes  one  view,  the  positivist  anotlier;  both  differ  among  themselves 
as  to  whatmorahtyis.  But  in  practical  life,  in  government,  in  pohtics, 
we  see  glaring  evidences  of  the  absence  of  a  "high  moral  development." 
All  pandering  to  expediency  is  evidence  of  the  lack  of  conviction  that, 
"for  men  and  nations,  the  greatest  happiness,  the  laigcst  share  of 
material  prosperity,  is  to  be  obtained  by  strict  adherence  to  the  moral 
laws."  Yet  we  are  quarrellingandfightingoverpropertyinour  way  to- 
day as  mucli  as  they  did  in  the  early  and  middle  ages.  We  do  it  in  a 
different  way.  But  those  men  who  would  have  stolen  my  property  in 
open  daylight  and  by  fair  figlitij^  then,  get  into  debt  without  any 
intention  of  paying,  charge  mo  more  than  they  ought,  use  my  land  for 
which  they  refuse  to  pay  rent,  and,  by  a  singular  moral  blindness,  want 
to  persuade  me  "  the  land  is  theirs" — at  least,  I  have  no  right  to  have 
it  back  again.  And  our  rulers  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  crush  this 
organized  system  of  robbery,  but,  under  the  plea  of  "  checking  it," 
sanction  it  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  is  an  ago  of  "  compromise,"  an 
age  wherein  men  have  not  the  courage  to  act  up  to  their  convictions. 
This  wholesale  system  of  fraudulent  promises  will  not  make  men  honest ; 
it  will  only  tempt  them  to  be  still  more  dishonest.  "Whatever  ia 
morally  wrong,  never  can  be  politically  right;"  the  nation  may  accept 
this  as  an  axiom. 

"  Character  is  property.  It  is  the  noblest  of  possessions.  It  is  an 
estate  in  the  general  good-will  and  respect  of  men ;  and  they  who 


invest  in  it — though  they  may  not  become  rich  in  this  world's  goods 
— will  find  their  reward  in  esteem  and  reputation  fairly  and 
honourably  won.  And  it  is  right  that  in  life  good  quahties  should 
tell — that  industry,  virtue,  and  goodness  should  rank  the  highest,  and 
that  the  really  best  men  should  be  foremost"  (Smiles).  But 
what  we  have  to  fear  is  the  tendency  to  idohze  their  favourites  by 
the  masses.  A  plausible  speaker,  more  especially  if  he  be  a  great  man, 
becomes  a  kind  of  god  to  men  who  cannot  think  for  themselves.  Like 
the  Popes  of  old,  these  men  are  regarded  as  infeiUible.  Honour,  respect, 
revere,  pay  the  homage  they  deserve  to  the  "  great  ones  "  of  the  earth, 
but  never  give  up  your  right  to  criticise  what  they  may  do  or  say. 
Think  for  yourself,  and  oppose  every  attempt  by  the  govern- 
ment to  act  for  you,  to  destroy  that  "  individuaUty  "  of  character 
that  has  made  England  what  she  is.  "Trust  men,  and  they 
will  be  true  to  you ;  treat  them  greatly,  and  they  will  show 
themselves  great"  There  is  a  great  charm  in  "individuality;"  wo 
all  like  to  know  those  men  or  women  who  are  said  to  have  a 
"  character ; "  that  is  to  say,  who  have  the  power  of  will  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  the  moral  courage  to  act  up  to  their  opinions,  regardless 
whether  they  please  friend  or  foe.  What  a  contrast  between  a 
man's  individuality,  whether  it  be  pungent,  bitter,  or  pleasant,  with 
the  mere  personahty  which,  however  inoffensive  it  may  be,  is  colour- 
less, and  is  ready  to  assent  to  everything ;  the  smooth  pohteness  of 
Shakspere's  Polonius — men  whose  expressions  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  whose  opinions  are  valueless,  because  they  will  change,  like  the 
weathercock,  with  every  passing  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them ! 
They  lack  the  spirit  of  a  real  man  or  woman.  Without  individuality, 
man  is  but  a  mockery,  a  semblance,  a  copy  of  another.  "  Character- 
ism  and  originaHty  are  to  copyism  and  imitation  just  what  the 
substance  is  to  the  shadow,  the  reaUty  to  the  dream,  or  the  living 
soul  to  the  dead  body  '*  (Fragments  of  Thowjht), 

Nature  takes  years  to  make  the  man;  man  years  to  build  up  a 
character,  which,  when  made,  neither  can  alter  to  the  thing  it  would. 
There  is  a  time  when  will,  like  the  young  limbs,  is  plastic,  when 
good  and  evil  struggle  which  shall  mould  it,  and  the  child's  heart 
unconsciously  decides.  But  all  faculties  unused  grow  stijff  and 
stubborn ;  the  man  can  no  more  rise  from  the  lower  growth  of  years, 
on  the  wings  of  a  passing  aspiration,  than  a  stunted  oak  can  spring  to 
the  height  of  its  forest  sister.  The  most  painful  experience  of  an 
employer  is  when  an  employ^  becomes  dishonest.  As  a  rule,  the 
guilt  is  denied,  unless  you  have  clear  proof,  and  it  is  the  "  first  time," 
the  only  time,  that  the  unfortunate  has  lapsed ;  and  "  if  you  will 
but  pardon,  such  a  thing  will  never  occur  again,  it  will  be  a  lesson/' 
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&c.,  &c.  If  you  forgive,  and  give  the  chance  for  redeeming  the  lost 
character,  the  result  is  rarely  satisfactory,  unless  you  can  put  the 
employ^  in  a  position  where  he  will  not  be  tempted.  There  are  men 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  bom  with  a  very  small  amount  of  con- 
scientiousness, and  nothing  is  done  at  home  or  at  school  to  remedy 
the  defect.  Mankind  will  not  recognize  as  a  truth,  that  unless  I 
have  naturally  the  necessary  faculties,  capable  by  development  to  make 
me  successful  as  a  painter,  musician,  &c.,  no  amount  of  training  can 
compensate  for  the  natural  weakness.  But,  knowing  this,  lives  would 
not  be  wasted,  as  they  now  are,  in  endeavouring  to  make  of  men  what 
naturally  they  are  not  adapted  for.  The  same  argument  applies  to 
want  of  conscientiousness.  It  is  cruel  to  put  men  into  positions  the 
temptations  of  which  they  cannot  resist.  And  yet  man  is  so  hard  on 
the  unfortunate  that  lapses !  How  rare  it  is  to  find  an  employer  who 
will  engage  a  man  who  has  robbed  his  employer  !  Then  the 
value  of  character  is  rightly  estimated,  when  you  go  after  situ- 
ations till  all  hope  is  knocked  out  of  you  by  the  invariable  re- 
ply: ''You  would  suit  us,  but  your  character  is  not  satisfactory." 
It  is  a  most  painful  task  to  discharge  an  employe  for  theft,  but 
it  is  still  more  painful  to  resist  the  repeated  applications  to  give 
him  another  trial,  or  to  give  a  chai'acter  as  if  there  was  no  flaw  therein. 
When  a  novice  at  engaging,  I  had  apparently  a  most  satisfactory 
reference,  and  the  writer  hoped  I  would  engage  the  applicant.  Shortly 
afterwards,  an  anonymous  letter  came,  asking  if  I  was  aware  why  the 
employe  had  left  his  previous  situation.  I  went  on  at  once,  and  asked 
for  an  explanation,  as  the  employ^  had  been  so  highly  spoken  of. 
**  Quite  true,"  was  the  reply  ;  '*  but  you  will  find  nothing  is  said  about 
the  man's  honesty."  The  essential  point,  as  if  he  will  suit  you  or  not, 
experience  will  soon  demonstrate  ;  but  the  man  who  has  robbed  once 
will  most  likely  do  so  again ;  but  not  always,  if  kept  out  of  temptation, 
or  with  those  cognizant  of  his  weakness  of  character.  I  have  engaged 
several,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  enable  men  to  earn  an  honest 
living  after  they  have  lost  their  character.  Such  men  will  tell  you 
the  "  value  of  character ;  it  is  a  pearl  beyond  price." 

"  Do  something  for  each  other. 
Though  small  the  help  may  bo  ; 
There's  comfort  oft  in  little  things, 

Far  more  than  others  see. 
It)  takes  the  sorrow  from  the  eye. 

It  makes  the  heart  less  bare. 
If  but  a  friendly  hand  comes  nigh, 
When  friendly  hands  are  rare." 
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"Humilitj  is  young  Mttbitioa'a  ladder." 
&HAKSPESE  was  right,  for 

"  The  willow  bends  unbroken  when  ongrj  tempcBts  blow  ; 
Th<9  statelj  oak  Ib  lovellod,  uid  all  iti  strougtli  laid  low." 

If  you  believe  "  succeaa  "  to  depend  upon  obedience  to  certain  laws,  you 
are  at  once  opposed  to  tliose  who  believe  in  a  supernatural  revelation 
attested  by  miracles,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  actual  life.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  tlie  tcacliing  of  science  as  regards  the  framework 
of  the  universe,  its  growth  and  evolution,  with  the  act  of  creation,  in  the 
first  article  of  the  faith  of  Cliristians,  based  upon  the  record  of  that 
genesis  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bible.  It  is  equally  as  impossible, 
after  understanding  man's  constitution,  to  believe  in  "luck,"  or  divine 
interposition  on  behalf  of  certain  individuals.  To  the  impartial  in- 
quirer the  truth  is  evident,  that  the  successful  man  by  "  the  force  of 
bia  own  merit  makes  his  way."  For  men  to  succeed  in  the  world, 
they  must  understand  their  own  nature,  and  its  relations  to  aurronnd- 
ing  nature  ;  they  must  strive  after  truth,  the  will  of  God,  and  see  tliat 
it  is  not  by  accepting  a  certain  beUef  or  creed,  but  in  hving  a  life  full 
of  earnestness  of  purpose,  nobleness  of  aim,  and  purity  of  life,  that 
they  are  Cluistiaus,  being  Christ-hke ;  and  the  nearer  their  livea 
resemble  that  of  Christ,  "  the  noblest  personahty  that  has  appeared  in 
the  history  of  the  world — Sakya  Muni,  perhaps,  excepted  "  (Eenas) — 
the  nearer  they  will  approach  the  highest  type  of  humanity.  This  is 
attainable  by  an  earnest  desire  to  develop  the  powers  you  possess, 
resolved  that  your  life  and  being  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Divine  wiadom.  To  progress,  to  have  peace,  to  be  happy,  to  enjoy 
life,  men  must  recognize  the  supremacy  of  law — fixed,  invariable  law ; 
they  must  see  with  Goethe,  that  it  ia  "  a  blasphemy  against  the  majesty 
of  the  Most  High  to  think  of  Him,  after  anthropomorphic  fashion,  as 
acting  capriciously  by  fits  and  starts,  and  not  by  a  law  which  ia  as 
michaugcable  aa  His  own  perfection."  Allmodeminvestigation shows 
to  us  an  uniformity  of  action,  a  fixity  and  ever-recurring  regularity  of 
action,  in  every  department  of  the  universe  ;  and  the  more  we  "  search 
and  seek,"  tlie  more  we  exercise  our  reasoning  power,  the  more  we  uudcr- 
gtftnd  Low  "  truth  "  has  been  revealed  to  men,  tlie  more  we  under- 


Btaud  God's  action  b;  His  law  of  the  "  suTvi\-al  of  the  fittest,"  the 
roore  sliali  we  feel  iiicUiieJ  to  kneel  down  and  worship  the  Almighty, 
and  resolve  to  help,  as  far  as  in  us  hes.  to  illumine  wliat  is  dark, 
purify  what  is  base,  and  turn  imperfect  faith,  based  oq  fear  and  super- 
stition, into  that  perfect  faith  based  upon  a  knowledge  that  all 
that  ia,  is  as  perfect  and  as  beneficial  as  a  Father's  love  could  make 
it,  and  so  arranged  that  the  happiness  increases  in  proportion  ae 
men  strive  to  live  a  life  that  will  be  in  accoi'd  with  the  conscience. 
There  is  much  in  life  we  shall  never  solve,  but  tliis  we  have  solved — 
that  God  works  by  law,  that  God  is  just,  and  what  we  do  know  justifies 
oar  liaving  faith,  and  working  with  patient  hope,  till  "  we  shall  know 
as  also  we  are  known."  We  must  see  that  when  we  suffer  it  is  from 
our  own  shortcomings ;  that  we  have  great  powers  witliin  iis  to  be 
active  and  good ;  that  men  must  be  won,  not  by  skill  of  speech,  bat 
by  the  beauty  of  a  life.  Why  have  wo  so  little  faith  ?  What  are  the 
moat  formidable  weapons  in  the  artillery  of  unbelief?  Why,  the 
onreahty  of  our  lives,  the  disgust  we  feel  at  the  hollowness  and  in- 
sincerity of  men's  acts  in  contrast  with  their  professions.  "  An  united 
people,"  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  hfe,  free  £rom  the  disputes  of 
sects  and  the  muny  unhappy  divisions  of  all  times  and  climes,  seems 
a  dream  ;  yet  it  is  the  ideal  put  before  us  by  Christ ;  it  ix  what  would 
follow  if  men  lived  up  to  the  loftiness  of  the  Christian  ethics  that  they 
profess.  Time  must  remove  the  dark  sliadows  cast  over  hfe  by 
natures  like  Augustine  and  Calvin — men  whose  couceptioua  of  the 
"  Fatherhood  of  God  "  are  so  horrible,'  and  who  have  given  a  life-long, 
eternal  despair  to  so  many  ;  whereas  those  who  know  Him  beat  will 
tell  yon  how  His  mercy  is  manifest  in  all  His  acts,  that  the  induce- 
ments to  repentance  and  obedience  are  before  the  least  as  the  greatest 
of  us  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  these  men,  vdih  their  larger  and  nobler  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity,  that  we  in  our  turn  have  been  able  to  banish  to 
the  limbo  of  extinct  beliefs  that  torture  to  millions  that  preceded  us — 
everlasting  condemnation. 

Sir  Benjanain  Brodie,  speaking  of  his  own  original  distaste  for 
medicine,  said  that  "  any  man  worth  his  salt  could  teach  himself  to 
hke  any  serious  work  he  had  to  live  by."  This  requires  modifying,  as 
to  conquer  a  seeming  distaste  for  one's  profession,  and  to  be  successful 
therein,  requires  not  only  an  earnest  will,  but  an  inherent  natural 
capacity  for  the  work.  There  are  brains  so  happily  constituted  that 
tliey  will  bo  successful  in  many  things ;  but  this  only  apphes  to  the 
minoiity.  But  to  succeed,  needs  steady  application,  whether  you  have 
the  capacity  for  your  hfe's  labour  or  not.  Bo  in  earnest :  begin  the 
battle  with  heart  purified  and  will  strengthened  by  your  mother's 
blessing,  and  start  bravely  on  your  career,  not  only  resolving  to  do,  but 


executing  what  you  attempt — a  for  more  diflOicult  task.  The  struggle  is 
hard ;  many  win,  but  many  others,  to  all  outward  seeming  no  less  deserv- 
ing, founder  and  fail.  But  for  earnest  men  there  is  no  such  word  as  fiail. 
Success, — ^what  a  favourite  it  is  with  that  fickle  jade,  Society !  There 
must  be  something  in  a  man  to  succeed,  but  there  is  infinitely  more  in 
the  '*  few  men  "  who,  succeeding,  still  retain  at  the  end  their  indepen- 
dence of  character,  and  a  conscience  sans  peur,  sans  reproche.  It  is  an 
object  worth  living  for — not  the  mere  worshipper  of  Mammon,  the  ser- 
vile slave  to  any  one  that  you  can  earn  a  cent  by,  satisfied  to  sacrifice 
your  individuality,  and  live  your  days  to  leave  wealth  behind  you.  I 
put  before  you  a  higher  ideal,  a  fax  more  difficult  task — aye,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  task  in  business :  to  succeed,  yet  remain  pure  and  honest  in 
thought  and  act,  though  in  daily  contaxst  with  selfish  men  :  a  life  that 
only  those  who  have  to  undergo  it  can  have  any  conception  of;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  daily  life  full  of  petty  annoyances,  stumbling-blocks, 
and  humiliations,  that  are  very  trying.  The  majority  of  us  can  bear 
great  reverses  manfully,  but  these  trivial  worries,  incessantly  occurring, 
are  much  harder  to  bear ;  and  it  needs  an  exceptional  manliness  to 
successfully  cope  and  compete  with  a  selfish  body  of  men  given  over 
to  the  abject  worship  of  wealth ;  because  we  are  told,  but  I  deny  the 
truth  of  it,  that  "  you  must  worship  the  national  idol  if  you  want  to 
succeed." 

**  Success  "  depends  on  striking  the  note  at  the  right  time.  Probably 
Napoleon,  with  his  gigantic  intellect,  would  have  passed  through  the 
world  comparatively  unnoticed  had  the  times  not  been  ripe  for  the 
display  of  his  special  genius.  Charles  Darwin  will  always  be  honoured 
by  all  those  in  every  land  who  can  appreciate  his  vast  services  to 
knowledge,  his  life-long  devotion  to  truth.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  in  twenty  years  the  storms  which  howled  around  '*  The  Origin  of 
Species"  at  its  first  appearance  would  have  subsided?  But  had 
Darwin  lived  a  century  earher,  although  he  might  have  left  behind 
him  the  result  of  his  earnest  and  patient  investigations  for  posterity  to 
appreciate,  the  "  orthodox  "  would  have  used  the  authority  they  then 
had  to  persecute  him  as  they  had  Galileo.  Darwin  lived  to  see  his 
theory  of  "  Evolution  "  generally  accepted,  and  his  phrases  are  house- 
hold words ;  we  all  talk  familiarly  of  "  development,"  of  "  the  struggle 
for  existence,"  of  the  '*  survival  of  the  fittest"  This  rapid  victory  of 
dku  idea  which  at  its  first  appearance  was  condemned  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  traditional  opinion,  is  in  itself  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  well 
deserves  attention  in  considering  what  is  "  success."  What  a  contrast 
between  the  treatment  of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  and  the 
brutal  violence  which,  a  few  years  before,  met  the  author  of  "  The 
Vestiges  of  Creation" — one  of  the  most  remarkable  books,  so  full 
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of  new  and  suggestive  ideas,  and  embracing  nearly  every  subject  that 
Darwin  dwelt  upon !  Yet  bow  different  tbe  **  success "  by  the  two 
authors !  But  **  The  Vestiges ''  will  live  side  by  side  with  the  **  Origin 
of  Species,"  &c.  A  century  ago,  the  faggot  and  the  stake  would  have 
been  the  reward  of  both  these  celebrated  authors.  But  we  live  now  in 
quite  changed  social  conditions;  not  that  the  spirit  of  theological 
odium  has  materially  softened,  but  they  know  their  wings  are  chpped, 
their  power  has  gone.  Men  in  1883  do  not  reject  a  theory  because  it  will 
upset  some  other  theory — not  by  what  is  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  believing 
it — ^but  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  evidence  for  or  against  it.  As  the 
reviewer  of  the  Times  said  of  **  The  Origin  of  Species :  '*  **  The  sufficiency 
of  an  hypothesis  must  be  tried  by  the  tests  of  science  alone,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  position  as  the  heirs  of  Bacon  and  the  acquitters  of 
Galileo."  We  talk  of  freedom;  **he  alone  is  a  free  man  whom  the 
truth  makes  free."  Men  are  slaves  whilst  bound  to  a  belief  based 
upon  tradition,  but  opposed  by  scientific  observation  and  reflection. 
I  can  understand  professional  theologians  objecting  to  views  that  are 
utterly  opposed  to  their  accepted  views,  and  their  animosity  when  they 
ftmcy  their  ideas  as  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man  are  in  danger ; 
but  it  is  strange  that  men  free  to  think  should  not  investigate  for 
themselves  and  strive  after  the  truth.  Yet  the  majority  will  condemn 
a  book  they  have  not  only  not  thought  about,  but  have  not  read. 
However,  we  have  passed  that  time  so  far  as  **  success  "  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Darvvin*s  is  a  proof  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  world  at  large, 
there  is  a  great  increase  of  the  scientific  temper,  sufficiently  so  to 
secure  a  fair  hearing  for  any  new  doctrine,  however  unpalatable  it 
may  seem  at  first  sight ;  positive  truth  is  asked  for  more  and  more, 
and  in  the  battle  between  two  rival  hypotheses,  that  is  sure  to  win 
which  is  best  supported  by  the  evidence.  Time  is  on  the  side  of  truth. 
In  1859,  most  geologists  believed  that  ''the  past  history  of  the  earth 
was  catastrophic" — that  is,  that  frequent  and  sudden  physical  revolu- 
tions had  taken  place,  and  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  had  been 
to  proceed  by  periodic  destruction  and  re-creation  of  the  whole  animal 
world.  Now  no  one  dreams  of  a  theory  of  this  kind.  Scientific 
geology  regards  the  history  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  of  the  fossil 
remains  which  it  conceals,  as  a  perfectly  continuous  history,  and 
considers  the  animals  now  existing  as  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
fossil  species ;  and  the  many  facts  discovered  since  1859  have  justified 
the  then  much-ridiculed  assertion  of  Mr.  Darwin  that  the  gaps  we 
observe  in  nature  were  once  filled  up  with  links  now  unknown.  The 
gap  between  the  bird  and  the  reptile  has  been  bridged  over  by  the 
discoveiies  of  the  last  ten  years ;  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  gaps  between  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals,  and  flowering 


and  flowerless  plants.  Tbe  astonishing  revelations  of  recent  researcL  in 
paliEontology  have  done  still  more  to  turn  what,  twenty  years  ago,  was 
a  brilliant  speculation  into  an  established  and  uuqueetiouable  tmth ; 
EUid  Mr.  Darwin's  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  most  euccessfiil  of 
EoientiJic  lives ;  his  name  will  in  future  be  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  "  Evolution,"  and,  most  probably,  for  the  nest  century  biological 
Bcience  will  do  little  more  than  work  upon  his  line.  His  succcbs  was 
well  deserved ;  he  was  that  noblest  work  of  God,  a  thoronglily  "  honest 
man  " — for  ever  observing,  comparing,  thinking,  from  the  early  days  in 
South  America  when,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  idea  of  the  origin  of 
species  first  strack  his  mind,  down  to  the  very  end  of  his  life — a  hfe 
of  work,  in  which  he  did  more  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  this  earth  than 
any  other  has.  In  1B87,  he  read  to  the  Geological  Society  a  paper 
"  On  the  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould,"  the  result  of  obscr^-ationa 
begun  some  time  before — obsei'vations  only  completed  in  hia  latest 
work  on  "  Earthworma,"  the  result  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  Only  the  greatest  minds  can  practise  auch 
fcir-seeing  deliberation — soe  the  end,  so  far  fi-om  the  beginning.  It  is 
such  men  that  revolutionise  research  and  thought  in  every  department 
of  human  activity ;  they  are  the  "  eavioura  of  society."  Only  a  giant 
in  scientific  thought  and  scientific  investigation  could  produce  such 
books  as  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  "The  Descent  of  Man,  and 
Selection  in  relation  to  Sex,"  '•  Eai-thworraa."  Jtc,  His  books  on 
coral  reefs,  on  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  on  minute  vegetable  anatomy, 
on  domestication,  on  climbing  plants,  on  the  movement  of  plants, 
give  him  a  place  beyond  rivalry  among  the  men  of  his  day.  And 
"  success"  is  aa  difficult  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  physical  world  ; 
the  struggle  for  esistence  is  equally  keen  in  both ;  for  a  theory  is  a 
species  of  thinking,  and  its  right  to  exist  is  co-estensive  witli  its 
power  of  resisting  extinction  by  its  rivals.  Mr.  Darwin'a  work  has 
given  an  impetus  to  science  not  only  in  his  own,  but  in  other  depart- 
ments, that  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  Ncwton'a,  and  his  name  will 
live  in  the  future  side  by  side  with  the  great  discoverers  of  the  past 
whose  names  are  household  words  among  ua. 

Another  instance  may  not  bo  out  of  place  as  regards  the  importance, 
in  considering  the  "  success  "  of  a  man's  life-work,  of  the  adaptabihty  of 
the  tune  in  which  he  lives ;  or,  to  put  it  plainly,  whether  a  man  is  iu 
advance  of  his  time,  or  the  time  is  ripe  for  his  new  view  of  things.  TJio 
late  Dr.  Wilham  Budd,  F.R.S.,  of  Bristol,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  tlie  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  by  sewage- polluted 
water,  expressed  the  conviction,  thirty  years  ago,  that  consumption  of  the 
Itmgswas  a  disease  strictly  analogous  to  the  ordinary  infectious  eruptive 
fevers,  in  everything  but  the  slowness  of  its  progress ;  and  he  collected 


a  vast  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  when  introduced  into  a  country 
where  it  had  preWoualy  been  unknown,  consumption  became  greatly 
increased  in  vii-ulence.  and  also  in  the  speed  and  certuinty  of  its 
diffusion.  Thus,  when  introduced  into  tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  it 
spread  with  estraordinary  activity,  and  often  proved  fetal  in  sis  weeks 
or  leaa;  similar  phenomena  having  frequently  heen  wilnesBed  when 
the  ordinary  eruptive  fevers — such  as  small-pox,  scailet  fever,  or 
measles — were  planted  by  importation  upon  new  soil.  Dr.  Budd 
inferred  that,  among  European  populations,  tuberculous  disease  had 
undergone  mitigation  of  its  original  severity  by  long  prevalence ;  but 
he  entertained  no  doubt  of  its  eminently  contagious  character.  His 
views,  however,  were  before  the  time,  and  did  not  find  favour  in  hia 
profession.  But  in  1865,  M.  Villemin  demonstrated  by  experiment 
that  tubercle  could  be  communicated  to  the  lower  animals  by  inocula- 
tion from  the  human  subject.  Other  observers  proved  that  similar 
infections  could  be  produced  by  causing  animals  to  breathe  air  which 
was  charged  with  tubercular  matter  in  a  state  of  £ue  dinsiou ;  and 
others,  that  the  bovine  form  of  tubercle  could  be  conununicated  by 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  diseased  animals,  or  by  di-iuking  the  milk 
which  they  supplied.  Modern  experiments  have  tended  to  the  belief 
that  the  common  eruptive  fevers  are  due  to  the  growtli  within  the 
body  of  minute  parasites,  generally  termed  hncilli ;  and  Dr.  Koch,  in 
his  address  deUvered  before  the  Physiological  Society  of  Berlin, 
March  24,  1882,  confirms  the  opinion  first  put  forth  by  Dr.  Budd, 
■'  that  the  formation  of  tubercle  is  also  due  to  a  buHUm."  So  at  last 
"success"  comes  to  those  who  desen-e  it.  Dr.  Koch's  discoveries  hear 
testimony  to  the  profound  sagacity  winch  enabled  Dr.  Budd  to  see 
the  essential  similarity  between  tubercle  and  other  eraptive  fevers, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  superficial  unlikenesB  which  distia- 
goishes  them  ;  Eind,  if  Dr.  Koch's  investigations  and  conclusions  should 
be  confirmed  by  further  experiments,  we  shall  be  able  to  entertain  a 
reasonable  hope  that  an  antidote  to  consumption  and  to  tuberculous 
diaeasea  generally  may,  at  no  distant  date,  be  brought  within  our 
reach ;  as  it  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  disease-producing  badlli, 
and  probably  of  all  of  them,  that  they  can  be  so  altered  by  cultivation 
as  to  produce  a  mild  disease  instead  of  &  severe  one,  and  that  the 
designed  communication  of  the  former  will  afford  protection  against 
the  latter.  Paeteur  has  lately  shown  how  completely  this  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  bacillus  which  causes  the  splenic  fever 
of  cattle ;  and  vaccination  itself  is  now  regarded  merely  as  inoculation 
with  the  small-pox  hadtlu.',  after  this  has  been  modified  in  its  character 
by  being  cultivated  in  the  bodies  of  the  bovine  race.  Dr.  Schiiller  has 
made  proposals  for  the  treatment  of  tubercle  on  the  basis  of  its  micro- 
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parasitic  origin,  and  has  shown  the  successfiil  results  of  such  treatment 
upon  animals  which  he  has  inoculated. 

**  Success ! "  what  a  contrast  between  the  world's  judgment  of 
success!  A  wealthy  manufacturer  or  merchant,  a  skilful  debater 
or  advocate, — what  homage  society  renders  to  such  men,  in  com- 
parison to  men  like  Darwin,  Budd,  Koch !  What  a  glorious  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  discover  the  cause  of,  and  so  save,  the  thousands 
of  human  hves  which  are  now  sacrificed  every  year  to  the 
diseases  produced  by  bacilli!  Yet  even  here  we  are  met  by  man's 
stupidity.  To  save  mankind  from  the  loss  of  life  and  misery  to  those 
left  behind,  needs  an  adequate  number  of  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments upon  the  lower  animals.  The  alleviation  of  suffering,  the 
preservation  of  hfe,  demand  this ;  yet  our  medical  men  are  prevented 
from  doing  this  for  humanity  by  the  recent  legislation,  which  prac- 
tically forbids  such  experiments  in  this  country.  Foolish  senti- 
mentality has  made  a  Dr.  Koch  impossible  in  this  country  for  the 
present,  and  compels  us  to  depend  upon  foreign  investigators  for  the 
enlargement  of  our  knowledge  and  our  resources.  Dr.  Koch  first 
made  himself  known  by  the  penetration,  skill,  and  thoroughness  of  his 
reseai'ches  on  the  contagion  of  splenic  fever.  By  a  process  of  inocula- 
tion and  infection,  he  traced  this  terrible  parasite  through  all  its  stages 
of  development,  and  through  its  various  modes  of  action.  His  last 
inquiry  deals  with  a  disease  which,  in  point  of  mortality,  stsuids  at  the 
head  of  them  all.  "  If,"  he  says,  **  the  seriousness  of  a  malady  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  its  victims,  then  the  most  dreaded  pests 
which  have  hitherto  ravaged  the  world — plague  and  cholera  included — 
must  stand  far  behind  the  one  now  under  consideration ;"  and  he 
makes  the  startling  statement ''  that  one-seventh  of  the  deaths  of  the 
human  race  are  due  to  tubercular  disease,  whilst  fully  one-third  of 
those  who  die  in  active  middle  age  are  carried  off  by  the  same  cause." 
The  total  seems  immense ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  bowels  are  all  equally  hable  with  the  lungs  to 
become  the  seats  of  tubercular  deposits,  and  tubercular  disease,  in  its 
various  phases,  is  as  communicable  as  typhoid.  A  morsel  of  diseased 
limg,  or  of  the  expectoration  of  a  phthisical  patient,  can  be  made  to 
produce  generations  of  generations  of  bacilli  without  contact  with  a 
Hving  animal ;  and  inoculation  with  the  fifth  or  eighth  generation  of 
these  artificially  grown  organisms  reproduced  the  original  disease  in 
guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  so  that 
the  disease  is  now  shown  to  depend  on  the  bacillus,  not  the  bacUlus  on 
the  disease.  Professor  Klcbs,  five  years  ago,  declared  the  infective 
property  of  tubercle  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  microphyte 
(practically,  a  synonym  for  bacillus) ;    and  Dr.  Schiiller,  of  Greife- 
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wald,  has  proved  that  the  microphyte  which  characterizes  tuborclo 
characterizes  also  certain  affections  called  scrofulous,  such  as  diseased 
joints  and  glands,  and  that  inoculation  from  any  of  them,  or  with 
a  fluid  in  which  this  microphyte  has  been  cultivated,  will  infect 
with  general  tuberculosis.  That  consumption  is  communicable  is  now 
placed  beyond  doubt,  and  Dr.  Koch*s  success  consists  in  his  deter- 
mining the  precise  chai*acter  of  the  contagium  which  previous  experi- 
ments in  inoculation  and  inhalation  had  proved  to  be  capable  of 
indefinite  transfer  and  reproduction.  He  subjected  the  diseased  organs 
of  a  great  number  of  men  and  animals  to  microscopic  examination, 
and  found,  in  all  cases,  the  tubercles  infested  with  a  minute,  rod- 
shaped  parasite,  which,  by  means  of  a  special  dye,  he  differentiated 
from  the  surrounding  tissue.  **  It  was,"  he  says,  "  in  the  highest 
degree  impressive  to  obseiTe  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle  cell  the 
minute  organism  which  had  created  it."  Transferiiug  directly,  by 
inoculation,  the  tuberculous  matter  from  diseased  animals  to  healthy 
ones,  he  in  every  case  reproduced  the  disease.  In  a  vast  number  of 
cases  Dr.  Koch  has  examined  the  matter  expectorated  from  the  lungs 
of  persons  affected  with  phthisis,  and  found  in  it  swarms  of  bacilli, 
while  in  matter  expectorated  from  the  lungs  of  pei*sons  not  thus 
afflicted  he  has  never  found  the  organism.  The  expectorated  matter 
in  the  former  cases  was  highly  infective,  nor  did  drying  destroy  its 
virulence.  Guinea-pigs  infected  with  expectorated  matter  which  had 
been  kept  dry  for  two,  four,  and  eight  weeks  respectively,  were  smitten 
with  tubercular  disease  quite  as  virulent  as  that  produced  by  fresh  ex- 
pectoration. You  will,  therefore,  perceive  the  grave  danger  of  inhaling 
air  in  which  particles  of  the  dried  sputa  of  consumptive  patients  mingle 
with  dust  of  other  kinds.  It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  in  no  other  conceivable  way  than  by  that  pursued  by  Dr.  Koch — ^viz., 
experiments  upon  the  lower  animals— could  the  true  character  of  the 
most  destructive- malady  by  which  humanity  is  assailed  be  determined. 
I  may  go  further,  and  say  that  evidence  could  be  produced  to  show  that 
every  improvement  of  importance  in  medicine  or  surgery,  from  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  downwards,  has  been  either  suggested 
or  brought  to  perfection  by  experiments  upon  animals ;  and  that  the 
brute  creation  itself  has  largely  shared  in  the  prolongation  of  life  and 
the  rehef  from  pain  which  such  experiments  have  conferred  upon  the 
human  race.  Yet,  instead  of  encouraging  original  research,  and 
furthering  the  extension  of  scientific  knowledge,  by  those  exact  in- 
vestigations in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  whcih  are  essen- 
tial to  sound  progress  in  the  healing  art,  we,  failing  stiU  to  see  or  realize 
the  power  for  evil  of  conscientious  and  aggressive  ignorance,  pass  an 
Act  that  virtually  gives  the  control  over  scientific  research  to  an  un« 


scientific  political  personage.  A  single  e;(ample  will  show  tLe 
absordity  and  folly  of  hampering  man's  acts  by  "  Act  of  Parliament," 
Among  the  greatest  improvements  of  modem  surgery  must  be  reckoned 
the  pi'actice  of  employing  for  the  hgature  of  divided  arteiica  some 
material  which  will  dissolve  and  disappear  hai'mleasly  iu  the  living 
tissue,  so  that  a  wound  containing  ligatures  may  be  completely  closed 
and  healed  at  once,  without  any  part  of  it  being  left  opeji  for  silken  or 
other  thvoada  to  come  away.  It  is  not  very  long  since  a  new  material 
of  gi-eat  promise  waa  introduced  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions. 
Its  precise  value,  and  therefore  its  fitness  to  he  trusted  with  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  could  only  he  ascertained,  of  course,  by  experi- 
ments upon  animals,  and  the  surgeon  in  whose  hands  it  was  applied 
for  a  licence  under  the  Act  for  this  especial  purpose.  The  licence  vos 
reftaeil,  not  positively,  but  for  the  time,  bccnune  the  Stcirtari/  of  Slate  did 
not  think  it  uoulii  be  prudent,  J'rum  a  pulitical  point  of  twir,  to  issue 
another  in  the  course  of  the  then  current  year,  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  to  bo  included  in  the  report  about  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
"  Political  expediency  "  satisfies  by  an  Act  of  Parharaent  those  who 
make  an  outcry  against  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  but 
ignores  the  sacrifice  of  the  hves  of  men  and  women  through  the 
impediments  of  official  red-tape,  Ac.  With  Professor  Tyndall,  we  must 
hope  that,"  however  noisy  the  fanaticism  of  the  movement  maybe,  the 
common  sense  of  Englishmen  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  permit  it  to  enact 
cruelty  in  the  name  of  tenderness,  or  to  debar  us  from  the  light  and 
leading  of  such  investigations  as  those  of  Dr.  Koch." 

Mr,  Stewart  in  early  life  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  obtained  his 
living  as  a  teacher  in  a  school,  tmtil  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  receive 
a  legacy  of  £1,000.  With  this  money  he  stocked  a  small  shop  in 
New  York.  He  began  in  a  small  way,  and  was  his  own  salesman,  clerk, 
and  porter.  He  had  a  niai'vollous  power  of  organization,  and 
exhibited  great  attention  to  every  detail.  Without  previous  training, 
scarcely  knowing  the  names  of  the  goods  he  sold,  he  became  the  head 
of  an  estabhsliment  second  to  none  iu  the  world,  eidier  for  size  or 
for  reputation— a  monument  of  success  reared  by  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  business  capacity  of  its  founder.  This  man  did  so  much 
with  apparently  so  little.  But  his  successor  did  not  discover  the  secret 
of  his  success,  for  with  so  much  at  his  command,  in  six  years  after 
the  absence  of  the  master-mind  which  built  it  up  and  controlled  it, 
the  purchaser,  although  he  bought  it  favourably,  had  to  bring  to 
an  end  this  colossal  business.  The  contrast  between  the  "  two 
methods"  of  management  ia  sufBcient  reply  to  my  question — 
"Are  there  causes  for  success  and  failure?"  This  is  the  question 
our  age  has  to  auswer — a  question  at  present  our  age  is  not  equal 


to  the  anBwenng  of.  I  receive  letters,  after  publishitig  each  book,  ex- 
pressing surpriae  at  my  audacity  iu  trying  to  tnke  away  peopSa'a 
faith  in  the  clergy.  The  writers  expresa  admiration  for  my  attempting 
to  better  the  material  condition  of  the  people,  at  my  ''common 
sense "  as  regards  all  business  matters,  "  earthly  things,''  but  they 
regret  I  lack  what  tbey  poseess — the  "  higher  knowledge,''  the  under- 
standing of  "  spiritual"  things.  The  famous  Lord  Clarendon  ^vas  the 
first  to  put  into  the  form  of  an  aphorism  the  observation  that  "  the 
Anglican  clergy,  as  a  body,  habitually  exhibit  more  inaptitude  for  the 
conduct  of  business  than  any  other  clatis  of  men."  If  the  clergy  are 
found  in  aach  things  as  we  do  imderstand  to  be  so  thoroughly  unpractical, 
Buch  bad  men  of  husiuess,  so  little  able  to  understand  the  changes  of 
pubhc  thought,  feelings,  or  wishes,  why  should  mankind  be  expected 
to  accept  as  "  infallible  truth  "  what  they  give  as  then-  opinion  of  God's 
government  of  the  universe  ?  On  Jime  23,  1882,  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London : 
"  My  dear  Lord, — It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  nusiety  agiiin  prevails  with  respect  to  the  baiTest,  and 
I  think  it  right  to  express  to  the  clergy  and  laity  through  you,  as 
Bean  of  the  Province,  nay  feeling  that  we  ought  to  pray  at  this  time 
to  Almighty  God  that  it  may  please  Him  to  give  and  presence  to  oiu: 
use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  in  duo  time  we  may  enjoy 
them."  The  following  prayer,  in  usf  last  year,  is  then  commended  to 
Buch  of  the  clei^y  as  may  be  disposed  to  adopt  it.  with  the  sanction 
of  their  diocesan :  "  O  God,  Heavenly  Father,  who  by  Tby  Son, 
Jeaua  Christ,  hast  promised  to  all  tbem  that  seek  Thy  Kingdom  and 
the  righteousness  thereof,  all  things  necessary  to  their  bodily  eus- 
tenance,  send  ua,  we  beseech  Thoe,  such  seasonable  weather  that  wo 
may  receive  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  our  comfort,  and  to  Thy 
honour,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  There  is  but  one 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  and  similar  prayei-s — viz.,  that,  God 
having  promised  us  "  all  things  necessai-y  for  our  bodily  Buatenance," 
if  we  seek  His  Kingdom,  the  only  way  to  secure  the  ^iiits  of  tlie  earth 
ia  to  be  rightoons — that,  in  fact,  we  can  only  obtain  what  we  want  in 
this  world  by  seeking  the  nest.  The  prayer  ia  a  proof  of  the  utterly 
"unpractical"  nature  of  the  clerical  mind,  and  its  teaching  is  con- 
trary to  what  any  sane  man  would  do  to  "  secure  the  fi-uits  of  the 
earth."  Men  acquiesce  hi  the  idea,  and  repeat  the  prayer,  and 
prayers  of  a  similar  nature,  because  they  have  a  dislike  to  face 
disagreeable  truths— the  necessary  and  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
bringing  up  that  has  robbed  the  human  mind  of  all  hardihood,  fi'om 
the  fear,  as  it  is  aaid,  of  "  exposing  it  to  error."  Hence  this 
mistrust  of  "  common  sense  "  guiders,  the  fear  of  men  suffering  if 


they  are  taught  to  open  their  eyes,  and  let  their  brains  see  the  world 
as  it  is. 

Life,  how  sequent  it  is  I  There  is  not  one  broken  link  in  the  chain. 
Each  one  is  the  outcome  of  the  seed  from  which  he  grew,  and  of  his  bring- 
ing up.  It  is  a  proverb,  that  from  what  the  boy  is  you  may  infer  what 
the  man  will  be.  But  what  is  not  sufficiently  reaHzed  is  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  if  the  training  had  been  different — if,  instead  of 
*'  praying  for  help  from  another,"  the  teaching  had  been  "  as  ye  sow, 
so  shall  ye  reap,"  that  "  every  effect  must  have  its  cause,'*  that  "every 
result  will  depend  upon  the  correct  observance  of  the  laws  that  ca];ise 
it,  that  if  you  want  good  harvests,  you  must  study  the  "  earth,"  and 
how  to  make  our  bounteous  mother  yield  you  a  share  of  her  produce. 
**  Anxious  about  the  harvest ! "  There  need  be  no  anxiety  about  the 
harvest  if  men  were  trained  to  do  their  part — if,  instead  of  being 
taught  that  it  is  a  **  Chiistian  duty  "  to  submit  to  failure,  to  sit  with 
their  hands  folded  in  lazy  acquiescence  to  a  miserable  fate,  they  were 
trained,  as  a  **  duty,"  to  struggle  not  blindly,  but  intelligently 
and  strenuously  against  it.  The  ecclesiastical  calling  is  not,  as 
at  present  comprehended,  calculated  to  develop  the  capacity  for  the 
management  of  affairs  from  a  worldly  point  of  view ;  their  advice,  if 
followed  literally,  would  lead  to  universal  starvation.  They  may  have 
the  higher  faculties  that  enable  them  to  understand  the  **  future  life ;  *' 
but  as  guides  for  the  present  life,  give  me  the  philosophical  statesman, 
the  good  business  man,  free  of  prejudice,  brain  and  eyes  able  to 
take  a  keen,  clear  perception  of  things  as  they  are ;  men  that  study 
**  reality,"  and,  with  a  largo  expeiience  of  men  and  the  world,  are 
able  to  tell  us  what  they  arc  ;  men  of  sound  judgment,  reliable 
opinion,  based  upon  common  sense.  You  may  have  your  opinion 
that  such  men  are  not  able  to  form  as  sound  a  judgment  upon 
spiritual  matters ;  I  hold  the  opposite  view,  and  respectfully  intimate 
that  the  most  prominent  ecclesiastics,  in  every  age,  have  been  those 
men  who  had  the  minds  that  gave  good  business  capacity,  and  per- 
ceptive power  to  read  men  and  understand  the  world.  The  Jesuits 
have  had  no  equals  as  adroit  diplomatists,  when  at  the  height  of  their 
power ;  their  leaders  were  thorough  men  of  the  world ;  yet  few  have 
gone  below  the  sui-face  and  exhausted  spiritual  subjects  more  than 
they  have.  The  Turkish  Foreign  Offiqe  never  trained  more  skilful 
agents  than  the  Vatican  has  continued  to  produce  for  centuries 
amongst  the  Monsignori  of  the  Koman  Curia.  Samuel  Wilber- 
force  would  bear  comparison,  as  an  administrator  of  affairs  and  a 
manager  of  men,  with  many  statesmen  and  Prime  Ministers.  The 
highest  offices  of  the  Church  should  be  open  to  such  minds.  The 
clergy,  above  all  others,  should  be  subject  to  the  powerful  stimulus  of 
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"  competition  ;  '*  the  want  of  this  has  lost  them  the  direction  of  men's 
worldly  aflEairs.  Men  listen  to  their  prayers,  but  know,  to  succeed, 
they  must  work,  or  prayer  will  be  useless.  And  unless  theologians  rise 
above  their  dislike  of  doubt  and  criticism,  the  world  will  lose  its  faith 
in  any  special  faculty  they  possess  for  understanding  the  **  higher  '* 
instincts  of  mankind,  any  more  than  the  lower.  And  their  common 
sense  will  tell  them  that  a  **  man  of  the  world,"  subject  to  a  severe  com- 
petition in  the  struggle  for  existence,  must  keep  his  wits  sharpened 
to  protect  his  interests  against  the  attraction  of  other  men  of  his  own 
calling ;  the  struggle  compels  this  class  to  bo  sharp,  alive  to  every 
change  that  is  going  on  around  them,  as,  if  one  fails  to  do  so,  his 
"  occupation's  gone."  A  lawyer  will  soon  lose  his  clients  if  they  see 
he  cannot  protect  their  interests,  or  give  them  reliable  advice ;  a 
doctor  has  to  earn  the  reputation  of  being  successful  in  his  treatment 
of  some  particular  disease ;  a  general  must  be  skilful  in  his  handling 
of  battalions  ;  a  statesman  must  show  he  has  the  power  within  him  to 
be  equal  to  any  emergency ;  but  a  clergyman  may  be  idle,  dull,  and  in- 
eflicient,  without  such  drawbacks  barring  his  way  to  benefice,  canonry, 
deanery,  or  bishopric.  The  majority  of  people  argue,  as  to  **  success," 
as  if  we  were  created  to  **  make  a  fortune,"  and  imagine,  aye,  and  will 
argue  as  if  the  world  could  not  go  on  upon  any  other  supposition. 
But  hfe  is  propagative.  If  wo  are  true  men,  we  cease  to  be  money- 
grubbers  ;  we  send  life  onward,  not  its  work  only,  but  its  life.  Every 
minute  is  a  to-morrow  to  the  minute  that  goes  before  it,  and  is  bound 
to  it  by  the  same  duty — roots  that  make  every  moment  one  with 
eternity  ;  but  there  is  no  more  occasion  to  bind  minute  to  minute 
with  kust-grass  of  anxiety  than  to  ruin  both  to-day  and  the  grand 
future  with  the  cares  of  a  poor  imaginary  to-mon-ow.  To-day's  duty 
is  the  only  true  provision  for  to-morrow,  and  those  who  are  too 
careful  about  the  morrow  are  but  the  more  likely  to  bring  its  troubles 
upon  them  by  that  neglect  of  duty  which  care  always  occasions. 
Success!  you  have  succeeded,  my  friend,  when  you  carry  on  your 
business  thinking  of  your  neiglibour's  side  of  the  bargain  as  well  as 
your  own,  and  abstain  from  doing  what  it  would  vex  you  to  find  you 
had  not  been  sharp  enough  to  prevent  him  from  domg.  By  this 
policy,  you  may  not  be  so  rich  as  by  the  other,  but  you  have  a  mind 
at  peace,  your  conscience  is  satisfied,  you  enjoy  life  more ;  and,  after 
all,  that  is  what  **  success  "  really  means. 

We  have  engaged  in  **  commerce "  or  **  business "  a  far  larger 
number  of  keen  intellects  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  n on- trading  professions,  and  the  opinion  is  general  as  to  its 
**  uncertainty."  Success  is  ascribed  to  some  lucky  chance,  or  political 
causes  for  which  the  mercantile  class  are  not  accountable.     Yet  a 
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commei-ckl  panic  oi  crisis  in  the  money  mavlict  is  nearly  as 
periodical  auil  recun-ent  aa  the  return  of  a  comet.  'Wliy  ?  Because 
of  the  reckless,  ignoraut,  or  fraudulent  trading,  on  a  large  scale, 
and  over  a  very  wide  area.  Recently,  a  shipper  wrate  ua :  "  Please 
renew  my  bill,  due  18th  inst.,  for  three  months."  We  replied :  "  Pai-t 
muat  be  paid,  or  account  closed."  Part  was  paid,  hut  with  the 
remittance  a  measage  was  sent :  "  Renewals  are  aa  common  aa  cash 
payments  with  the  sbippiug  ti-ade,"  We  replied  :  '■  If  so,  we  were 
son'y  the  shipping  trade  was  on  so  unsound  a  basis."  And  unsound 
it  is.  You  apply  for  reference.  Yes,  we  trust  to  the  extent  of  thousands, 
clear  month,  draw  at  six  months,  with  "  permission"  to  renew  at 
three  months.  Y'ct  the  houses  trusting  large  sums  upon  these  easy 
terms  are  aware  that  in  the  majoi'ity  of  cases  the  gooda  are  no  sooner 
shipped  than  the  shtppor  hypothecates  the  bill  of  lading.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  such  long  credit  for  the  genuine  trade ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  reckless  trading.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  in  the  home  or  foreign 
trade,  in  productiou  or  distinbutiou,  failures  mayariae  from  misfortune 
— that  is,  by  the  failure  of  others,  or  a  sudden  change  tu  the  demand 
for  an  article,  or  those  obscure  movements  of  trade  from  one  place  to 
another,  all  of  which  it  may  not  be  possible  for  human  sagacity  to  guard 
against ;  but  I  do  maintain  that  the  majority  of  failures  arise  from  a 
want  of  foresight  and  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge  and  common  sense 
by  the  manufactiiring  and  trading  community.  A  want  of  foresight  and 
prudence  will  he  found  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  commei-cial 
depression.  Trade  ia  good;  manufacturers  and  tradei-s  do  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  demand  is  abnormal  and  eseoptional,  but  launch 
out,  build,  make,  or  buy  stock,  as  if  trade  was  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion.  The  artificial  demand  ceases,  the  market  resumes  its  natural 
level ;  the  contracted  turn-over  will  not  pay  the  expensea,  nor  meet  the 
liabihtios;  there  are  failures ;  stocks  are  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch, 
industry  for  a  time  is  almost  annihilated,  and  many  become  bankrupts 
through  their  own  want  of  prudence,  or  the  reckless  trading  of  otliers. 
Joint-stock  trading  companies  do  not  succeed.  Why  ?  Because, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  floated  at  great  expense,  and  price  for  goodwill, 
Btock,  &c.,  is  higher  than  it  should  be,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
money  paid  to  the  promotci'a  is  added.  The  real  value  of  the 
shores  when  issued,  and  then  very  liliely  taken  by  some  syndicate, 
is  not  18s.  in  the  £.  Bought  at  a  right  price,  it  seems  strange 
to  the  investing  public  that  "good  old-fashioned  concerns"  do  not 
pay  a  fair  interest  for  the  capital  employed  therein.  But  a  trader 
succeeds  becaiise  of  his  technical  knowledge  of,  or  aptitude  for,  a  cer- 
tain business,  his  tact  in  getting  a  connection  to  buy  of  or  make  for 
bim,  his  knowledge  of  every  detail,  incessant  industry,  systematic  thrift, 
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the  belief  by  his  world  that  **he  is  a  rising  man."    He  keeps  his 
own  counsel ;  if  he  has  a  bad  year,  it  is  only  known  to  himself;  if  he 
is  making  money,  it  is  left  in  the    business  to  make  more  with — 
not  paid  out  half-yearly  to  the  shareholders.     But  a  company  means 
a  number  of  persons,  having  no   experience  or  special  knowledge 
of  the  business  they  have  invested  in,  nor  any  control  over  what  they 
have  taken   shares  in ;    they  are  the  prey  of  the   promoters   and 
directors  of  some  bubble  company;  or,  if  sound  at  first,  experience 
proves  that  after  a  few  years  of  **  directors'  management "  the  best  con- 
cerns feiil.    Why  ?    Because  the  competition  in  business  is  too  keen  for 
any  concern  to  maintain  its  ground,  managed  by  a  board  of  directors, 
as  a  rule,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  business  they  are  directing,  or  too  ex- 
pensively worked  by  a  complicated  system  of  checking.     But  the  great 
weakness  of  '*  trading  companies  "  is  the  want  of  the  head  to  decide 
promptly  what  is  to  be  done,  day  by  day,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
position  the  house  holds.     The  loss  of  time  in  red-tape  routine,  how- 
ever necessary  it  may  be,  is  fatal  to  the  requirements  of  commerce.    A 
manager  or  buyer  for  a  company  cannot  act,  is  not  allowed  to  act,  as 
the  manager  or  buyer  of  a  large  mercantile  house  is  allowed  to  act.    It 
may  be  there  is  bribery  here ;  but  the  leakage  and  greasing  necessary 
to  keep  the  wheels  running  of  a  company  is  greater.     You  come  in  con- 
tact with  your  employer ;  you  know  him  to  be  a  shrewd  business  man, 
who  has  probably  been  a  buyer  himself.     But  a  "  board  of  directors  '* 
are  too  often  **  obstructives  ; "  they  thwart  your  efforts,  or,  at  the 
least,  damp  your  ardour  ;  their  rules  are  often  "  unworkable,"  and  the 
employes,  instead  of  respect,  have  too  often  a  contempt  for  the  powers 
that  be.  To  succeed  is  very  difficult  for  the  individual ;  it  becomes  yearly 
more  difficult.  I  fail  to  see  how  trading  companies  are  to  be  successful,  as 
they  are  more  heavily  weighted  in  every  way  ;  the  expenses  are  heavier, 
the  drawbacks  are  greater,  and  then  there  is  the  last  straw,  **  pubHcity 
of  accounts."    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  success  of  these 
trading  concerns  was  in  getting  the  customers  to  take  shares,  so  that, 
having  an  interest  in  the  concern,  being  a  **kind  of  partners,"  they 
naturally  gave  orders  to  the  house  they  were  interested  in.    It  is 
pleasing  to  one's   self-esteem   to  walk  about  as  a  "buyer"  and  a 
'*  partner  "  too.    In  the  Stores  it  is  the  same,  I  am  told.     The  managers 
of  departments  lead  an  awful  life ;  every  customer  acts  as  if  he  was 
the  employer ;   **  complaints  "  to  the  board  are  a  fearful  nuisance, 
wasting  a  lot  of  time  and  disturbing  everybody.     And  if  the  half- 
yearly  report  be  not   satisfactory,  you  give  dissatisfaction  to  your 
shareholders,  upon  whose  support  you  rely ;   they  are  anxious  to  sell 
out,  and    to    keep    away    from    the  place;   the    interest  gradually 
declines,  the  shares  fall,  and  the  concern  is  ultimately  wound  up. 
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FAILURE. 

''A  cloudy  morning  often  changes  to  a  fine  day.** 

"  Our  failures  should  teach  us  how  to  succeed." 

*<  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
As— /ai^"  Lttton. 

"  Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady." 

One  cannot  always  expect  success,  but  the  best  way  to  get  it  is  not 
only  to  have  a  horror  of  failure,  but  to  understand  the  "cause  of 
failure" — viz.,  that  those  who  have  beaten  us  are  superior  to  us; 
then,  like  Peter  the  Great,  we  shall  be  able  to  **  drink  to  the  generals 
who  have  beaten  us."  Honestly  feel  this,  you  are  on  the  road 
to  future  success.  But  remember  that  out  of  every  twenty  striving 
for  a  prize,  only  one  can  win ;  so,  if  you  fail  once,  do  not  cry 
over  it  like  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  but  get  at  the  cause  of  your 
failure,  and  remedy  it  in  your  next  attempt.  Health  has  much  to  do 
with  your  success  or  failure.  If  you  over-work  yourself,  or  over-task 
your  energies,  you  will  feel  at  times  as  if  your  powers  were  all  ex- 
hausted, as  if  you  were  worn  out.  But  it  is  only  nature  reminding 
you  that  you  have  been  forgetting  the  laws  of  your  being,  and  the  com- 
phcated  machinery  that  serves  us  so  wondrously  well  when  we  take 
proper  care  of  it,  but  turns  against  us  if  we  abuse  or  neglect  it,  and 
not  only  compels  us  to  be  idle,  but  makes  our  life  wearisome  to  us. 
So  do  not  over-do  it ;  if  you  do,  take  notice  of  the  first  warning,  give 
nature  a  chance  of  repairing  the  mischief.  There  is  no  fear  if 
you  work  honestly,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  always  in  earnest. 

**  He  that  courts  Fortune  boldly  makes  her  kind." 

Deyden. 

"  The  history  of  Mr.  Kicardo  holds  out  a  bright  and  inspiring  example. 
Mr.  Eicardo  had  everything  to  do  for  himself,  and  he  did  everything. 
Let  not  the  generous  youth,  whose  aspirations  are  higher  than  his 
circumstances,  despair  of  attaining  either  the  highest  intellectual 
excellence,  or  the  highest  influence  on  the  welfare  of  his  species,  when 
he  recollects  in  what  circumstances  Mr.  Bicardo  opened,  and  in  what 
he  closed,  his  memorable  life.    He  had  his  fortune  to  make,  his  mind 
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to  form ;  lie  had  even  his  education  to  commence  and  conduct.  In  a 
field  of  the  most  intense  competition,  he  realized  a  large  fortune,  with 
the  universal  esteem  and  affection  of  those  who  could  best  judge  of 
the  honour  and  purity  of  his  acts.  Amid  this  scene  of  active  exertion 
and  practical  detail,  he  cultivated  and  he  acquired  habits  of  intense 
and  patient  and  comprehensive  thinking,  such  as  have  been  rarely 
equalled,  and  never  excelled"  (MniL). 

What  a  contrast  to  those  men  who  have  to  mourn  over  a  life  mis- 
spent, faculties  misused,  the  best  years  of  their  life  gone,  no  prospect 
of  retrieving  their  position !  How  gloomy  then  the  future  looks !  But  be 
a  man,  and  face  it ;  it  may  be  a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  is  your  duty  to  go  on 
and  do  your  best.  How  many  men  would  give  the  rest  of  their  lives  if  but 
**  yesterday"  could  be  recalled !  But  it  is  **  too  late ;  **  the  **  opportunity  " 
has  gone.  How  few  have  the  faith  that  will  give  the  patience  to 
wait  for  the  favourable  turn  in  the  tide !  The  many  are  too  conceited ; 
have  such  confidence  in  their  own  power,  that  they  launch  their  bark, 
notwithstanding  that  the  stream  is  manifestly  against  them,  rather 
than  wait  an  hour  for  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Then  we  are  told 
life  is  a  *' delusion  and  a  snare."  The  most  extraordinary  thing 
to  me  in  life  is,  how  men  can  deceive  themselves  so.  They  have 
failed  in  life,  if  that  can  be  called  failure  which  results  from  so 
impotent  an  attempt  at  success.  The  same  with  their  health ;  it  is 
painful  to  see  so  many  shattered  wrecks  of  humanity,  because  they 
have  not  taken  care  of  their  bodies.  So,  when  the  crisis  comes,  as  in 
most  lives  it  does,  when  it  is  doubtful  which  road  will  be  taken,  the 
one  to  **life,"  or  the  one  to  "  death,'*  if  fortunate  enough  to  take  the 
former,  he  treads  it  with  another  step,  and  with  different  views  of 
what  life  has  in  store  for  him,  than  he  had  previously  done.  The 
vigour  and  elasticity  is  gone,  and,  though  still  comparatively  young, 
he  feels  the  presence  of  the  "  end  *'  with  him,  and  that  he  must  take 
heed  for  the  rest  of  his  days  as  to  his  goings  on. 

Nearly  every  money-making  man  beheves  poverty  to  be  the  cousin, 
if  not  the  child,  of  fault ;  and  the  more  pitilessly  selfish  a  man  has 
been  in  making  his  money,  the  more  he  regards  the  man  who  seems 
to  have  lost  the  raoe  he  has  won  as,  somehow  or  other,  to  blame. 
"  People  with  naught  are  naughty."  The  successful  do  not  care  to 
conjecture  that  it  may  be  the  will  of  an  unseen  power  that,  in  part, 
rules  the  affaii'S  of  men ;  as  naturally  they  attribute  their  success  in 
life  to  their  own  indomitable  perseverance,  or  exceptional  skill  and 
aptitude  for  their  allotted  work  in  life.  The  men  who  have  failed,  by 
the  same  rule,  naturally  attribute  their  want  of  success  to  some  power 
that  has  ruled  their  affairs  and  prevented  them  firom  being  successful, 
so  as  to  make  better  men  of  them  than  they  would  have  been  if  they 


had  acliieved  a  so-called  worldly  success.     Spite  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  **  laws  of  success  and  failure/*  every  one  must  admit 
that  in  every  age,  in  every  clime,  in  every  profession,  some  men  rise 
in  circumstances  and  by  conquering  difficulties  under  which  others  of 
the  type  that  fail  would  and  do  sink.     Something,  of  course,  must  be 
allowed  for  aptitude  for  the  calling,  and  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
that  aptitude ;  but  every  true  man  knows  he  can  do  better  than  he  has 
done  if  he  tries ;  and  the  law  should  be  universally  inculcated  that  the 
"  best  men  "  are  those  who  **  do  the  best  **  with  what  talent  they  have, 
and  the  openings  that  offer  themselves  to  them.     It  should  be  taught 
as  possible  to  all   to   elevate    and  improve    an    inferior    moral  or 
intellectual  development  in  one's  nature  or  race,  as  the  oyster  makes, 
they  say,  of  the  sand-grain  a  pearl.     Such  a  success  is  really  greater 
than  being  a  money-maker,  by  being  either  pitilessly  selfish  or  meanly 
clever.    Your  worldly  men  never  raise  the  struggle  of  life  to  the  dignity 
of  a  battle,  a  fight  to  do  their  duty ;  to  them,  a  successful  rise  by  intrigue 
or  deceit  is  as  great  an  achievement  as  a  well-fought  and  well-won 
field.    **  Men  of  the  world  !  *'  with  what  self-gratification  they  assert  it, 
with  what  pleasure  they  like  to  be  called  such  !     Far  better  to  have 
retained  a  native  purity  of  soul,  and  have  studied  that  mystery  of  all 
human  mysteries — the  upward  tendency  of  certain  souls,  through  so 
much  that  clogs  and  would  defile  their  wings,  while  so  many  others 
never  look  up.     **  Goodness  **  is  the  only  real  success,  the  only  true 
humanity, — by  some  regarded  as  a  noble  sort  of  disease,  but  in  reality 
it  is  the  outward  sign  of  life  and  health.    Duty  is  rehgion  in  practice — 
not  a  something  to  be  stared  at  from  afar,  or  dreamt  about  in  solitary 
cell,  but  shown  by  our  going  through  our  daily  life  vigorously,  hope- 
fully, with  a  heart  full  of  trust  in  God,  fiill  of  sympathy  for  your 
fellow-men,  doing  the  work  before  you  in  this  world,  ready  for  and 
having  faith  for  whatever  may  come  here  or  hereafter.    Thinking  more 
of  this  world  would  at  least  take  away  many  of  its  miseries,  but  need 
not  take  away  men's  wishes  for  what  the  next  world  may  bring  them ; 
being  better  satisfied  here,  content  with  the  present,  the  future  will 
become  as  a  dream.     This  world  might  be  a  paradise  if  everybody  was 
good  to  everybody,  and,  instead  of  being  so  selfish,  each  thought  of 
and  did  his  best  for  each  other.     When  this  time  comes,  men  may  be 
said  to  be  truly  rehgious ;  being  noble  and  generous,  they  will  be  quick 
to  reverence  the  sorrow  that,  pervading  universally  and  mysteriously 
all  human  fate,  is  distributed  amongst  the  countless  sufferers  with 
such  puzzling  and  seemingly  capricious  unevenness.     To  the  hard 
and  overbearing,  whose  senile  idolatry  of  success  is  ever  attended  by 
ruthless  contempt  for  failure ;  to  the  world  that  overflows  with  admira- 
tion for  fortune's  favourites,  and  has  never  a  single  tender  thought  for 


those  who  most  need  it ;  to  prosperous  selfishness  delighting  in  the 
theory  that  people  are  always  accountable  for  their  misadventures, 
and  that  misery  merits  no  compassion,  as  it  has  resulted  from  the 
sufferer's  own  imprudence, — the  men  or  women  whose  lives  have  been 
a  *<  failure,"  are  only  those  contemptible  of  commonplace  *<  social 
mistakes,'*  those  most  ludicrous  of  **  social  nuisances  " — disappointed 
people. 

Our  law  is  a  failure;  its  uncertainty  is  not  "glorious,"  but 
disgraceful.  **  The  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  v,  Henty,"  "  Glyn, 
Mills,  and  Co.  v.  the  Docks  Company,"  "Belt  v.  Lawes," 
"The  Hampstead  Hospital"  cases,  show  its  costliness,  but, 
worst  of  all,  the  impossibility  of  telling  what  the  judgment  will 
be  until  the  "  final  appeal ; "  giving  the  client  with  a  long  purse, 
however  bad  his  cause,  as  great  an  advantage  in  free  England  over 
the  poor  litigant  as  if  the  courts  sold  their  decisions  as  venally 
as  any  Turkish  cadi ;  as  no  man  without  abundant  money  to  spare 
can  encounter  the  outlay  inevitable  in  the  preliminary  skirmishing  at 
Judges'  Chambers,  not  to  say  the  event  of  carrying  the  suit  firom  the 
tribunal  of  first  instance  to  the  successive  courts  of  appeal.  And,  as 
an  example  of  legal  incapacity  to  deal  with  a  practical  subject,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  review  the  successive  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  1831,  1849, 
1854,  1861,  and  1869,  all  of  which  have  proved  dismal  failures. 
In  1879,  the  total  liabilities  of  all  kinds  of  bankrupts  and  insol- 
vents, for  England  alone,  amounted  to  £29,678,198,  with  assets, 
£10,193,617.  After  law  costs  and  other  expenses  had  been  paid, 
in  4,809  registered  compositions  with  creditors,  for  sums  amounting  to 
je7,889,990,  only  £2,814,905  was  realized  ;  while  in  7,167  registered 
liquidations  of  debts  amounting  to  £17,989,492,  and  with  assets 
estimated  at  £7,807,400,  there  was  only  a  mere  infinitesimal  fraction 
paid  at  all,  and  that  in  but  one  case  out  of  every  seven.  And  the  lately 
issued  report  on  Civil  Procedure  is  itself  the  severest  condemnation 
of  the  whole  current  legal  system. 

What  a  deal  of  time,  trouble,  expense,  and  misery  would  have 
been  saved  to  mankind  if  our  legislators  had  considered  more  what 
they  were  legislating  about,  those  for  whom  they  were  legislating,  and 
the  effect  upon  society  of  their  work !  Laws  are  too  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  if  intended  to  supply  an  income  for  lawyers,  to  keep  in  existence 
a  comphcated  mass  of  law  courts  and  legal  machinery.  Instead  of 
adding  to  our  laws,  the  greatest  boon  to  mankind  would  be  for  a 
committee  to  examine  every  existing  law  and  cancel  all  those  that  are 
obsolete,  or  impede  the  progress,  or  are  detrimental  to  the  interests 
and  freedom,  of  the  individual.  The  Bankruptcy  Law  is  a  code  of  vener- 
able antiquity,  and  has  exercised  the  brains  of  mankind  for  about  2,000 


years.  '*  Success  and  fjailure  "  have  existed  hand  in  hand  for  all  time. 
There  are  two  classes  of  men :  the  one  begin  the  world  without  a 
penny  or  a  friend,  self-helpful  and  self-dependent — they  leave  thousands 
behind  them  ;  the  other  may  start  in  life  with  as  many  thousands  as 
you  like,  yet  before  they  leave  the  world  they  have  scattered  all  they 
had  of  their  own,  and  what  had  been  entrusted  to  them  by  others. 
A  law  is  useless  unless  it  punishes  the  offender,  and  thereby  checks 
others  from  committing  the  same  offence.  Modem  legislation  in 
regard  to  our  bankrupts  has  removed  the  punishment  and  positively 
tempted  men  to  be  dishonest.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  so  many 
become  bankrupt,  but  that  men  can  resist  the  temptation  the  law 
offers  them.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  A  gets  into  debt ;  calls  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors;  his  solicitor  or  accountant  explains  his 
position;  he  owes,  say,  £1,000,  and  by  taking  the  stock  at  a 
reduced  price,  marking  off  a  lot  of  the  debts  as  bad  or  doubtful,  he  will 
show  assets,  say,  £500,  and  he  will  coolly  offer  5s.  or  6s.  in  the  £,  or 
less ;  a  few  indignant  speeches  are  made ;  the  debtor  is  asked  to  retire 
and  amend  his  offer ;  but  it  ends  generally  in  the  offer  being  accepted. 
Experience  having  proved  it  is  wiser  to  take  what  you  can  get,  as,  if 
you  refuse  the  bankrupt's  offer,  it  may  be  years  before  you  get  a 
penny,  for  the  "  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  a  sink  into  which  money 
is  continually  poured,  but  from  which,  with  the  true  instinct  of 
gravity,  it  never  rises  again." 

The  legendary  origin  of  bankruptcy  is  mixed  up  with  the  fabulous 
period  of  Boman  history,  and  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
law  which  permitted  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor  to  cut 
him  in  pieces;  and  although  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  reahty 
of  this  barbarous  method  to  pay  old  debts,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  debtor  was  treated  as  a  sort  of  chattel  real,  and,  together 
with  his  wife  and  children,  could  be  sold  into  slavery  in  payment 
of  his  debt.  Thus  the  law  remained  till  the  times  of  the  Christian 
emperors,  when  it  was  decreed  that  if  **  a  man  gave  up  all  that 
he  had,  he  should  not  be  sold  as  a  slave" — an  equitable  law  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  the  ** first"  is  by  no  means  the  worst  statute 
of  bankruptcy,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  '*  last "  statute,  based  on 
what  is  foimd  to  be  the  best  practical  remedy — viz.,  the  creditor, 
doubting  the  statement  of  the  debtor,  or,  having  lost  faith  in  his 
judgment  or  honesty,  or  both,  takes  an  assignment  of  his  effects, 
takes  from  him  all  **  that  he  hath,"  turns  him  adrift,  and  at  the  time, 
or  subsequently,  the  debtor  gets  a  release  of  all  his  liabiHties  up  to 
the  date  of  his  assignment.  Logically  and  equitably,  an  assignment  by 
the  debtor  unable  to  meet  his  payments  seems  the  policy  to  adopt  in  all 
cases ;  the  man  has  been  tried,  and  failed ;  he  lacks  the  special  know- 
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ledge  to  succeed  in  his  business ;  it  is  an  act  of  folly  to  give  him  the 
chance  of  failing  a  second  time.  But  there  is  a  higher  consideration  ; 
is  it  fair  to  the  men  who  pay  20s.  in  the  &  to  let  the  incompetent  or  the 
unprincipled  pay  a  composition,  and  begin  again  ?  It  often  happens 
that  the  bankrupt  has  become  such,  we  are  told,  by  no  fault  of  his  own, 
but  because  of  the  losses  through  the  failure  of  others ;  but  do  not 
losses  that  mean  ruin  indicate  a  want  of  forethought  for  your  own 
welfare,  and  a  want  of  honesty  in  parting  with  the  property  of  others 
to  doubtful  persons  ?  If  the  law  was  invariable  and  certain  in  its 
operation,  would  not  men  be  more  careful  before  doing  anything  likely 
to  make  them  bankrupt  ?  If,  instead  of  being  a  "  city  of  refuge  "  for  the 
incompetent  and  dishonest,  the  first  act  was  to  strip  you  of  all  you 
possess,  with  the  certainty  of  punishment  if  there  was  any  evidence  of 
fraud,  is  it  not  feasible  to  conclude  that  people  would  keep  out  of  the 
court,  or  appeal  to  it  whilst  their  assets  were  more  nearly  the  amount 
of  their  liabihties  ?  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  throw  open  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  to  all  insolvents.  The  old  law  that  assumed  traders  to  be 
the  only  persons  who  have  any  right  to  run  into  debt,  was  the  most 
sound ;  and  if  private  persons  run  into  debt,  they  must  take  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  indiscretion — that  is,  remain  in  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;  for  the  law  "  held  it  to  be  an  unjustifiable  practice  for  any 
person  but  a  trader  to  encumber  himself  with  debts  of  any  considerable 
value.'*  And  rightly  so.  To  contract  debts  for  one's  own  needs  without 
the  means  of  paying  for  the  same,  is  a  dishonest  act.  The  law  erred  in 
relieving  the  non-trader,  instead  of  making  the  trader  who  in- 
curred debts  he  had  at  the  time  no  reasonable  prospect  of  paying, 
equally  liable  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Bankruptcy  Acts  have  failed, 
and  will  fail.  Creditors  have  their  own  business  to  attend  to,  and  had 
better  at  once  put  a  debt  down  as  bad,  and  attend  to  the  business  that 
does  pay,  than  devote  their  time  to  the  realization  of  an  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Their  time  is  more  profitably  spent  in  seeking  after 
new  gains  than  in  maundering  over  old  losses.  Time  will  show 
whether  the  **  last  attempt  '*  will  make  matters  better  for  creditors. 
My  own  opinion  is,  the  Act  will  cause  too  much  delay  ;  and  I  view  with 
mistrust  the  return  to  a  system  of  officiahsm  where  the  goddess  of 
waste  and  destruction  will  be  worshipped  with  such  elaborate  and 
costly  ceremonies  as  before. 

By  clause  95,  when  application  is  made  for  the  committal  of  a 
judgment  debtor,  the  Court  may,  if  it  think  fit,  decHne  to  commit,  and 
in  lieu  thereof,  with  the  consent  of  the  judgment  creditor,  and  on 
payment  by  him  of  the  prescribed  fee,  make  a  receiving  order  against 
the  debtor.  In  such  cases  the  judgment  debtor  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time  the  order  is  made. 


"Why  this  alteration  1  Because  Mr.  Chamberlain  eaid,  "  The  Govern- 
ment desired  to  reduce  the  number  of  imprisonments  for  debt,  and  to 
do  avaj  with  the  present  injuatice  to  small  debtors."  When  the 
property  of  a  debtor  is  not  likely  to  exceed  iu  value  £300,  Clause 
113  of  the  new  Act  gives  the  Court  power  to  malte  an  order 
that  the  debtors'  estate  be  administered  iu  a  summary  manner. 
That  costly  item,  the  "committee  of  inspection,"  may  be  done 
without.  It  was  quite  time  that  the  Bankruptcy  Court  became 
more  of  a  "Law  Court,"  where  a  creditor  could  Lavs  the  aid 
of  a  "public  prosecutor;"  but  although  I  have  always  advocated 
tltat  the  debtor  should  give  reasons  for  his  failure,  I  fear,  if, 
as  is  intended  by  the  new  Act,  the  committee  of  inspection  are  to 
get  at  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  every  bankrupt  whose  estate  exceeds 
£300  in  value,  the  delay  and  expense  of  investigation  will  seriously 
affect  the  creditor's  dividend.  Clause  114  is  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  "relief  to  debtors,"  "where  a  judgment  has  been 
obtained  in  a  County  Court,  and  the  debtor  is  unable  to  pay  the 
amount  forthwith,  and  alleges  that  he  Las  other  debts,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  Jifti/  pou-nda,  inclusive  of  the  debt 
for  which  the  judgment  is  obtained,  the  County  Court  may  moke  an 
order  providing  for  the  administration  of  las  estate  and  subject  to  such 
conditions,  as  to  bis  future  earnings  or  income,  as  the  Court  may 
think  fit,  and  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  by  instalments  or  other- 
wise, and  either  in  full  or  to  such  extent  as  to  the  County  Court, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  appears  practicable.  This  clause 
indicates  plainly  the  intentions  of  the  legislators  to  "relieve  all 
debtors  of  their  liabilities."  Be  warned  by  it ;  prevention  is  better  than 
cure ;  it  is  better  to  ■'  lock  the  door  before  the  horse  ia  stolen  than 
after."  Be  very  dillidcnt  of  trusting  your  property  to  other  people. 
It  is  useless  trustiug  to  the  law  of  Bankruptcy  to  repay  you ;  every 
law  upon  the  subject  has  given  facihties  for  evasion,  extravagance,  and 
delay.  Do  not  tnist  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  for  any  redress.  It 
has  been  a  suuro  to  us  ;  it  has  disgraced  oiu-  Statute-book  for  several 
centuries ;  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  new  scheme  that  will  redress 
the  evils  of  a  system  which  has  for  so  many  centm'ies  baffled  the 
efforts  and  mocked  the  industry  of  mankind. 

To  avoid  failui'e,  our  teachers  must  instruct  the  people  how  many  fail 
because  of  their  physical  or  social  sins ;  explain  to  them  how  they 
are  more  hkely  to  succeed  in  the  battle  of  life,  to  be  healthy  and  enjoy 
life,  and  live  longer,  by  understanding  and  obeying  the  laws  of  their 
nature.  As  to  "  original  ain,"  it  is  a  myth.  Children  suffer  for  their 
parents'  misdeeds ;  but  where  no  misdeed  has  been  committed,  there 
can  be,  and  is,  no  such  consecLuence.    Instesd  of  original  sin,  try  for 
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the  perfectibility  of  man  by  an  education  that  will  control  his  normal 
tendency  to  indulgence  and  sensual  gratification,  and  replace  or  hold 
the  same  in  check  by  habits  developed  in  accordance  with  a  dispas- 
sionate experience  of  what  best  conduces  to  a  healthy  mind  and  healthy 
body.  Impress  on  man  how  invariable  and  mierring  are  God's  laws  ; 
let  him  fully  realize  the  reward  for  obedience  and  the  punishment  for 
disobedience  thereto,  so  that  the  law  of  to-day  will  become  the  nature 
of  to-morrow ;  and  the  universal  realization,  in  this  sense,  of  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  world  will  give  success  where  hitherto 
has  been  failure,  will  give  happiness  where  hitherto  has  been  misery, 
will  give  plenty  where  hitherto  there  has  been  scarcity.  The  recog- 
nition of  law,  and  lives  hved  in  accordance  therewith,  will  realize  to 
man  in  this  world  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  Utopian, 
the  di-eams  of  visionaries.  There  is  no  other  way  to  remould  the 
human  character  than  to  reverse  the  present  practice  ;  men  must  see 
the  force  of  **  Nature's  laws,"  must  recognize  why  they  have  failed, 
suffered,  not  enjoyed  life,  only  lived  half  their  natural  time.  The 
Jews  rarely  fail.  Why  ?  "  Because  the  monotheistic  simplicity  of 
their  theology  and  the  *  material  optimism  *  of  their  religion  have 
endowed  the  Jewish  mind  with  a  remarkable  boldness,  keenness,  and 
practicalness  which  become  its  normal  features.  At  the  same  time, 
elaborate  laws,  rigorously  enjoining  the  education  of  the  young,  have 
placed  his  mind  on  the  road  of  an  indefinable  development.  At  the 
present  day,  the  Jews,  all  over  the  world,  are  better  educated  than  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  dwell.  Physically,  too,  the  Jews  are  even 
more  strikingly  superior  to  the  other  races  of  this  world,  and  this 
superiority  is  purely  the  result  of  a  strict  observance  of  their  sanitary 
laws.  The  laws  of  no  modem  State  can  show  a  parallel  of  the 
extraordinarily  minute  legislation  in  respect  of  food,  habitations,  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  even  the  more  intimate  relations  of  domestic 
life,  which  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch.  How  necessary  it  is,  too,  that 
such  matters  should  not  be  left  to  individual  instinct  or  volition,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  even  amongst  communities  of  the  highest 
culture,  where  many  of  the  precepts  of  Mosaism  are  observed  as 
amongst  the  first  duties  of  intelligent  men,  others — and  probably  the 
most  essential — are  all  but  unknown.  The  religious  observance  of 
these  laws  by  the  Jews  has  produced  remarkable  results.  Becent 
researches  have  proved  that  their  capacities  for  acclimation  and  in- 
crease are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  people;  they  Hve  longer — ^fifty 
per  cent,  longer  in  many  cases — and  they  enjoy  a  comparative  im- 
munity from  disease.  In  addition  to  this,  their  standard  of  morality 
is  higher ;  their  treatment  of  animals  is  scrupulously  humane ;  and 
statistics  show  that  crime  is  much  less  rife  amongst  them  than 


amongst  the  members  of  other  communities.  Judaism  may  well 
congratulate  itself  on  having  made  the  'law  its  highest  monitor,' 
when  it  finds  that  it  can  show  such  substantial  results  as  these  "  {The 
Jewish  World,  April  7,  1882).  Other  races  have  come  and  gone,  have 
founded  empires  in  the  East,  and  vanished ;  the  Jewish  race  still 
survives.  They  have  been  persecuted  and  dispersed  at  one  part  of  the 
world  or  the  other,  in  nearly  every  age,  yet  they  remain  intact,  un- 
absorbed — a  rare  symbol  of  "success,"  always  dutiful  and  loyal, 
steadily  persistent  in  their  aim,  always  in  earnest.  They  are  a  race 
endowed  with  a  vitality  unsurpassed,  which  neither  conquest,  nor 
dispersion,  nor  suffering,  nor  time  has  quenched.  They  are  a  fine 
example  for  all  men  ;  they  teach  us  to  *'  suffer  and  be  strong."  Above 
all  things,  if  we  fall  or  fail,  the  history  of  the  Jews  tells  us  to  hope, 
and  not  to  lie  down  because  we  are  down,  but  to  get  up  again — ^to 
get  up  and  try  again.  Do  not  be  content  to  pray  for  help;  ask 
for  no  help  firom  on  high,  except  a  motive  that  will  rouse  your 
hidden  strength,  and  stimulate  your  hope  of  success,  where  without  it 
you  have  been  a  baffled  toiler.  A  cheering  word  will  often  do  this, 
and  kindle  the  dying  fire.  God  likes  far  better  to  help  people  from 
the  inside  than  from  the  outside.  Too  often,  failure  may  be  traced  to 
partners,  husband  and  wife,  employer  and  employed,  not  pulling  toge- 
ther. Alter  this,  and  an  improvement  is  at  once  perceptible  in  their 
circumstances  by,  as  usual,  natural  causes.  In  fact,  if  men  would 
but  look  at  life  as  it  really  is,  more  especially  the  **  failures"  in  life, 
and  trace  back  carefully  the  effect  to  its  cause,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  superstitious  and  distasteful  idea 
that  any  unseen  power,  with  a  weakness  called  a  **  special  provi- 
dence," had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

We  must  appeal  to  man  as  "  man  ";  cease  to  treat  him  as  a  child  ; 
appeal  to  his  highest  faculties  ;  explain,  so  that  he  can  understand  what 
he  is  to  fight,  pay,  or  suffer  for ;  get  him  to  work  with  you  in  the  cause, 
whether  it  be  war,  peace,  industry,  thiift,  nealth,  happiness,  social  and 
moral  progress  of  any  kind ;  treat  him  as  an  intelligent  co-worker 
with  you ;  cease  to  ask  him  to  pray  for  this  or  that,  and  to  leave 
matters  in  your  hands  ;  and  ask  him  to  work  with  you  in  studying  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  the  universe,  that  thereby  aU 
men  may  enjoy,  in  plenty  and  peace,  health  and  happiness,  the  great 
blessings  and  plenteous  gifts  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  this  earth  for 
man.  But  how  is  this  effect  to  be  produced  ?  I  reply,  by  searching 
carefully  into  the  causes  of  progress.  Civilization  is  said  to  be 
caused  by  social  inequality.  Progress  is  due  to  the  restless  energy 
of  a  minority ;  but  the  progress  will  be  greater,  the  happiness  more 
general,  if  we  infuse  an  energetic  motive  power  into  the  majority 
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instead.  The  structure  of  society  is  the  outcome  of  the  structure  of 
human  character.  Let  a  society  be  what  it  will,  let  power  and  wealth 
be  distributed  in  it  as  they  may,  its  structure,  at  any  given  period,  is 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  men  comprising  it.  There  was 
never  a  more  misleading  doctrine  put  forth  than  **  that  inequality  is 
the  source  of  all  social  misery."  Whatever  inequality  exists  in 
society,  or  has  existed,  has  been  caused  by,  as  it  is  the  outcome  of, 
human  character.  The  source  of  all  social  misery  is  certain  elements  of 
tlie  human  character.  It  is  useless  trying  to  do  away  with  **  inequality ;" 
it  is  God's  law ;  it  is  inherent  in  man's  nature.  To  make  greater  pro- 
gress, we  must  improve  the  human  character  ;  we  must  restrain  some 
of  the  faculties,  we  must  cultivate  others  ;  we  must  give  a  **  motive 
power  "  to  those  who  have  hitherto  tried  to  live  without  one,  and  whose 
lives,  therefore,  have  been  failures.  Although,  collectively,  we  can  act 
upon  an  uniformity  in  human  character,  the  student  of  human  nature  is 
struck  by  its  diversity,  not  only  in  difTerent  people  and  in  different 
nations,  but  in  the  same  people  at  different  epochs.  Preaching, 
educating,  lecturing,  books,  would  be  useless,  unless  they  had  the 
power  to  cause  a  change  in  mankind.  The  change  is  caused  by  rousing 
into  activity  some  latent  powers  in  the  individual,  by  supplying  a 
** motive"  that  will  impart  greater  strength  to  every  future  action  of 
the  man's  hfe.  If  the  various  stages  from  barbarism  to  civiHzation 
be  progress,  the  history  of  every  civiHzed  community  supphes  us  with 
abundant  evidence  how  greatly  human  nature  is  capable  of  being 
modified  and  developed ;  it  is  a  history  of  a  struggle  upward  from  the 
animal  to  the  man.  This  supphes  the  key  we  need  for  further  pro- 
gress. Let  all  your  efforts  be  directed  to  the  controlling  of  the  animal 
faculties — not  to  their  extirpation,  not  even  to  reducing  them,  but  to  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  the  intellectual,  mental,  and  moral 
faculties,  so  that  the  **  higher  "  man  will  control  and  use  the  **  lower  *' 
man,  instead  of,  as  now,  the  lower  using  the  higher  to  indulge  its  own 
excessive  gratifications.  You  have  this  fact  to  go  upon,  that  though 
the  human  character,  from  the  earhest  age,  has  been  similar  in  some 
points  to  what  it  is  at  present,  yet  it  has  been  continually  changing,  and 
the  result  has  varied  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  method  of  culture. 
If  the  source  of  all  wealth  is  labour,  "  the  source  of  all  labour  is 
motive  ;'*  it  may  be  for  ambition,  power,  wealth,  the  necessities  of  life, 
to  benefit  others,  or  because  to  be  occupied  is  a  pleasure  ;  but  there  must 
be  some  motivey  some  object,  for  the  labour.  Every  one  that  knows  any- 
thing of  human  action  will  admit  not  only  that  motive  is  the  cause  of 
all  action,  but  that  a  man's  efforts  in  life  will  correspond  to  the  strength 
of  the  motive  power  within  him.  Whether  it  be  power  or  wealth,  or 
aught  else,  where  the  '*  motive  power  "  is  strong,  we  say,  the  man 


Beems  to  live  fof  that  and  nothing  else.  It  ia  the  outcome  of  his  acts 
that  gives  expression  to  the  active,  dominant  motive  power  within 
him.  The  man  who  labonra  for  wealth  is  actuated  by  a  different 
motive  to  the  man  who  only  labours,  because  Lo  must  work  to  live. 
The  striving  for  something  besides  what  is  sufficient  to  exist  upon 
indicates  a  higher  motive  ;  and  it  is  only  when  this  broader  view  begins 
to  operate  that  civilization  begins,  and  according  to  the  predominant 
motives,  yon  will  find  a  certain  condition  of  society  as  their  product. 
Labour — that  ia,  physical  strength  and  manual  dexterity — are  power- 
less by  themselves  to  produce  wealth  ;  they  depend  upon,  and  are  use- 
less without,  the  mental  power  to  direct — the  previous  abstaining,  thrifty 
power  that  accumulated  to  Lave  the  wherewitli  to  feed  the  lahoiu'er 
whilst  he  is  producing.  To  those  who  argue,  "  But  you  cannot  do 
without  laboui-,"  I  reply,  of  coiuse,  the  necessity  of  labour  is  a  truth, 
but  so  also  is  the  necessity  for  the  skill  to  direct  it,  and  the  capital  to 
maintain  it.  Study  the  rise  and  progress  of  any  branch  of  laboiur, 
you  will  find  its  success  is  due  to  the  orgauizatiou  of  labour,  ajid  that 
organization  is  caused  by  that  source  of  all  effort,  that  cause  of  all 
wealth,  all  civilization,  all  progress — the  "organization  of  motive," 
Man  without  motive  is  a  mere  lifeless  mass  of  matter  ;  motive  is  the 
cause  that  produces  everything  worth  calling  human  life.  Our  actions 
will  be  good  or  bad,  result  in  failure  or  success,  accoi-ding  to  the 
motive  that  prompts  lis  to  act.  To  improve  man,  wo  must  supply  him 
with  a  good  "  motive  power."  The  higher  the  motive  we  can  infuse 
into  him,  the  better  man  he  will  be.  No  man  should  work  without 
being  paid  for  it ;  but  we  make  a  better  servant  of  him  if  we  can  get 
him  to  have  another  motive — viz.,  pride  in  his  work— besides  his  desire 
for  payment.  The  rule  apphes  to  aU,  from  the  lowest  class  of  menial 
servant  to  the  King  or  Premier ;  each  will  work  better  by  having, 
beyond  an  interest  in  the  work  itself,  a  "  higher  "  motive,  that  directs 
and  influences,  and  causes  a  desire  to  excel  in  what  they  do.  We 
want  for  society  the  desire  for  each  to  do  the  best  with  the  talents  and 
opportunities  at  his  disposal.  "  Social  equahty  "  the  mass  of  mankind 
do  not  desire ;  they  cannot  Lave  it  if  they  would.  If  possible  to 
attain  it,  things  would  become  stationary.  This  is  impossible.  If  you 
decide  not  to  advance,  the  world  will  leave  you  beliind ;  civilization 
mast  continue,  must  advance;  development,  progress,  is  God's  law. 
Ko  man  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  ever  genuinely  desired  social 
equality  ;  the  getting  on  above  your  follows  is  the  great  motive  power 
for  effort.  There  have  been  enthusiasts— good,  well-meaning  men — 
but,  tliough  imselfish  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  foi-tune  and  time, 
they  were  weak  men,  who,  though  wishing  society  well,  did  not  know 
bow  to  advance  its  real  interests.    Make  all  men  equal  to-morrow. 
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stop  civilization,  paralyze  the  power  that  causes  progress,  **  inequality" 
would  soon  reassert  itself.  So  common  sense  tells  us,  instead  of 
trying  to  make  the  world  what  it  never  can  be,  our  policy  is  to  under- 
stand human  nature,  the  variations  in  human  character,  the  motives 
best  calculated  to  develop  and  elevate  it ;  and  so  try  to  perfect  a 
structure  which  can  never  be  radically  altered.  We  are  **  what  we 
are  '*  through  causes  operating  before,  at,  and  after  birth  ;  we  might 
be  **  what  we  should  be  "  if  we  studied  how  to  improve  the  seed,  and 
carefully  trained  and  educated  from  birth  onward. 

I  do  not  believe  in  any  collective  action  by  mankind  for 
the  progress  of  society,  unless  you  can  prove  to  men  that  the 
action  is  for  their  own  **  self-interest  *'  —  the  cause  for  all 
action,  another  name  for  "motive."  Self-interest  is  of  various 
kinds.  An  artist,  absorbed  in  painting  a  great  picture,  may  think 
he  is  working  for  art,  but  let  another  artist  say  it  is  "his 
work,'*  then  "self-interest'*  becomes  apparent ;  although  it  had  been 
dormant,  perhaps  unsuspected,  it  was  there  within  him,  giving  life  to 
the  other  motive.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  scientific  man, 
the  politician,  the  leading,  prominent  men  in  every  walk  of  life ;  aye, 
even  in  the  most  unselfish  of  men,  at  bottom,  they  one  and  all  like  to 
feel  "  they  are  doing  this  or  that.'*  The  feeling  is  natural,  the  feeling 
is  right ;  in  some  form,  direct  or  indirect,  "  self-interest  '*  is  essential 
to  all  characters  whose  lives  are  out  of  the  common,  and  the  acts  of 
such  men  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  their  character  and  vitality. 
"  Self-interest  *'  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  :  the  higher,  that 
discovers — the  lower,  that  produces  invention  ;  tlie  higher,  that  will 
teach  us  how  to  understand  the  economic  laws — the  lower,  that  will 
establish  a  special  trade  or  manufacture;  the  higher  will  give  us  a 
good  architect,  the  lower  gives  us  a  good  builder;  the  higher  will 
work  out  good  theories  to  govern  nations  by,  the  lower  gives  the 
active,  ambitious,  successfol  statesman.  I  say  "  higher  "  self-interest, 
because  the  action,  although  prompted  by  "  self-interest,'*  is  intended 
to  have  a  larger  range  of  benefit  than  mere  self-advancement,  and  the 
wider  the  direct  benefit  is  the  greater  must  be  the  magnitude  of  the 
motive.  This  class  desire  to  benefit  others  as  well  as  themselves. 
But  the  "lower**  self-interest  is  the  type  that,  although  useful  in 
giving  employment  to  others,  has  no  other  motive  than  to  use  labour 
and  everything  else  for  their  own  advancement ;  if  their  action  be 
beneficial,  that  was  not  their  motive, — it  was  not  their  intention  to 
confer  social  benefits.  This  type,  if  by  accident  they  do  discover 
anything,  keep  it  to  themselves  as  long  as  possible,  use  it  to  benefit 
themselves,  not  society.  "Each  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all," 
is  their  idea;   and  as  such  natures  would  not   act  without  this 


gratification  of  their  large  self-interest,  we  must  not  be  content 
with  the  mass  remaining  as  they  are,  but  should  try  to  satisfy 
their  selfish  ambition  or  cupidity,  and  add  thereto  a  little  more 
of  the  **  abstract  self-interest "  that  will  elevate  it,  transfigure, 
and  disguise  the  selfishness.  We  want  practical  knowledge  to  go 
hand  in  hand  more  with  advanced  science.  Competition  is  so  keen  that 
that  stem  monitor,  necessity,  will  compel  the  union  of  scientific 
thought  and  practical  work,  the  '*  co-operation  between  abstract 
thought  and  technical  skill,"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  man- 
kind greater  advantages  firom  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
scientists,  than  can  be  secured  by  isolated  action,  and  occasionally 
acting  together  for  given  purposes  and  for  producing  certain  results. 
We  want  a  practical  education — not  a  theoretical.  If  "honesty  is 
the  only  policy,"  if  **  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  why  not  take  it  as 
the  basis  of  your  teaching ;  give  men  proof  that  it  is  for  their  **  own 
interest"  to  be  honest,  moral,  true,  good  men,  and  you  will  soon 
make  them  so.  This  has  not  been  done ;  mankind  have  been  started 
on  their  journey  in  life  without  the  right  **  motive  "  to  keep  them 
straight.  Do  not  tell  me  it  is  a  low  view  ;  you  might  as  well  say  it 
was  a  low  view  of  Nelson's  when  he  exclaimed,  **  Victory,  or  West- 
minster Abbey  !  "  My  friends,  be  actuated  by  the  same  desire,  each  in 
your  vocation :  success  or  death.  Failure  is  a  living  death.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me ;  you  had  better  fail  than  live  wholly  and  solely 
for  wealth,  rank,  or  honour;  let  either  be  the  "  self-interest  motive," 
but  guide,  direct,  and  control  it ;  resolve  not  to  degrade,  but  elevate, 
in  every  way,  the  method  by  which  you  climb  up  ;  and  having  reached 
the  height  you  have  aimed  for,  if  you  have  grown  mentally  and 
morally,  you  will  be  equal  to  its  higher  responsibihties,  you  will  be  able 
to  look  back  upon  the  uphill  struggle  without  those  regrets  that  too 
many  successful  men  suffer  when  they  think  of  the  dirty  roads  they 
have  traversed.  Always  look  up  ;  never  fall  below  your  occupation,  but 
keep  above  it ;  resolve  to  be  of  the  superior  few  who  in  all  ages,  in  all 
countries,  have  drawn  the  people  up  from  barbarism  to  civiUzation — 
who  have  striven  to  remove  the  causes  of  human  suffering — who,  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  have  had  faith  in  {he  laws  of  progress. 

•*  Great  minds,"  Macaulay  says,**  do  but  hasten,  by  a  little,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth,  which,  *  without  then-  assistance,'  the  masses  would 
find  out  for  themselves."  History  contradicts  this  statement.  We 
put  up  with  marsh  lands  until  1621,  when  Vermuyden  and  Freestone 
came  and  drained  them.  The  people,  instead  of  appreciating  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  broke 
down  the  embankments,  assaulted  the  Flemish  workmen,  and  several 
persons  lost  their  Hves  in  the  course  of  the  riots  which  ensued.    The 
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masses,  in  their  ignorance,  have  always  opposed  any  new  invention, 
any  process  that  was  likely  to  cheapen  production.  England  owes 
much  to  foreigners.  Our  first  ships  were  built  by  Danes,  Venetians,  and 
the  Genoese.  **Tho  Flemings  introduced  cloth-making,  stuff-making, 
and  linen  weaving.  Dutchmen  (the  two  brothers  Elers)  began  the 
pottery  manufacture.  Spillman,  a  German,  established  the  first 
paper-mill  at  Dartford  ;  and  Bromeer,  another  Dutchman,  brought  the 
first  coach  into  England.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  large  number  of  Huguenot  manufacturers  established  various 
branches  of  industry  in  England  and  Ireland  which,  until  then, 
had  for  the  most  part  been  conducted  abroad"  (Smiles).  We  have 
made  great  progress  the  last  century.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
Smeaton  did  not  erect  and  light  up  the  first  stone  light-house  in  Great 
Britain  until  1759  ;  that  the  first  canal  was  made  in  1761  by  Brindley, 
for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  ;  that  Watt  only  patented  his  condensing 
steam  engine  in  1769 ;  that  Henry  Cortdid  not  invent  his  puddling  pro- 
cess, which  so  enormously  increased  the  production  of  iron,  until  1788-4. 
Who  can  believe  that  until  then  England  had  to  get  the  greater  part 
of  her  iron  from  abroad  ?  or,  that  the  first  maQ  coach,  on  Palmer's 
system,  did  not  begin  to  run  between  London  and  Bristol  until  1784  ? 
1802  was  a  memorable  year ;  the  first  public  exhibition  of  gas-lighting 
was  made  by  Mnrdock,  in  celebration  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  and 
Trevithick  ran  his  first  liigh-pressure  locomotive,  as  a  road  locomotive, 
along  the  streets  of  his  native  town ;  and  Symington  employed  his 
first  successful  steamboat  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  George 
Stephenson  invented  his  passenger  locomotive  for  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  in  1829.  The  first  telegraph  line  was  erected 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  in  1841,  and  the  submarine  telegraph 
was  first  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais  in  1851.  We  seem  to  have 
been  asleep  for  1,700  years,  or  only  thought  of  victories  by  land  and 
sea  until  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  a  number  of  ingenious 
and  inventive  men  arose  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
succeeded  in  giving  an  immense  impulse  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
national  industry.  This,  followed  up  by  free  trade  and  open  ports,  has 
increased  our  commerce  at  home,  and  extended  it  abroad ;  thereby 
giving  us  a  harvest  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  perhaps,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world— due  to  "  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual "  causing  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  that  "  active 
minority  *'  who  have  had  as  their  motive  the  desire  to  make  a  name 
or  a  fortune.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  great  increase  in  developing 
power,  the  discovery  by  James  Watt,  the  greatest  of  engineers,  of  an 
immense  amount  of  latent  labour?  <*  He  yoked  his  steam  engine  to 
machinery  of  almost  infinite    variety,  and    employed  it  to  create 


materials  of  vast  importance  for  the  comfort  of  mankind.  The  steam 
plongb  and  the  steam  press  are  alike  its  issue.  It  impels  ships, 
drives  locomotives,  hammers  iron,  excavates  docks,  and,  in  a  word, 
is  the  greatest  and  most  indefatigable  worker  in  the  world.  Even  the 
steam  engine  itself  was  never  complete  until  it  could  make  itself — that 
is,  manufactured  the  self-acting  tools  which  could  never  go  wrong  in 
the  process  of  constructing  it  '*  (Smh^es). 

**  Shopkeeping  '*  has  long  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  when  a  Httlo  capital  and  a  very  httle  aptitude  for  business 
was  sufficient  to  insure  a  living.  The  times  have  changed,  are  changing 
still,  will  change  more  rapidly  than  heretofore  ;  so  that  the  business 
capacity  and  enterprise  that  would  have  made  a  fortune  twenty  years 
since  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to-day.  The  times  need  a  knowledge 
of  business  far  in  excess  of  what  was  formerly  required  for  men  to  Hve, 
putting  aside  making  a  fortune.  The  struggle  for  life  for  all  the 
**  distributing  class**  has  become  so  intensified,  as  the  facilities  for 
distribution  have  increased,  that  it  is  only  possible  for  the  "  fittest " 
to  survive.  The  change  is  hard  for  the  few,  but  benefits  the 
many.  We  do  not  make  the  laws  of  nature,  but  we  hve  by 
and  under  them ;  and  the  arrangements  of  society  must  be  altered 
when  any  scheme  is  introduced  that  is  calculated  to  benefit  all 
classes,  although  it  may  possibly  injure  a  portion  of  one  class. 
Decision  of  character  is  invaluable  for  this.  Keep  your  brain  active, 
quick  to  grasp  every  side  of  a  question  at  once,  so  as  to  know 
exactly  the  best  thing  to  do,  in  harmony  with  a  high  standard. 
Keep  from  your  children  the  knowledge  of  much  that  is  evil  in  the 
world ;  let  them  know  this  when  you  can  no  longer  help  it,  and  when 
they  are  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  feel  horror  and  disgust  at  any 
attempt  to  narrow  the  line  between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ; 
but,  withal,  impress  on  them  to  be  pitiful,  full  of  sorrow  for  those  others 
who  have  fallen  because  not  shielded  so  carefully  from  the  noxious  in- 
fluences about  them.  Let  them,  by  the  halo  of  their  ovm.  purity,  be 
able  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  black  darkness  of  another's  path ;  there  is 
generally  some  extenuating  circumstance.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  ''ill  success  sometimes  arises  from  a  conscience  too  sensitive,  a 
taste  too  fastidious,  a  self-forgetfulness  too  romantic,  a  modesty  too 
retiring.  The  world  knows  nothing,  it  is  said,  of  its  greatest  men ;  and 
there  are  martyrs  that  miss  the  palm,  heroes  without  the  laurels,  and 
conquerors  without  the  triumph  "  (Sala). 

*'  A  blameless  life  "  seems  a  poor  thing,  partly  because  we  use  the 
word  so  loosely ;  every  one  is  so  apt  to  be  accredited  with  it  who  has 
done  no  flagrant  wrong.  But  absolute  purity  has  the  same  beauty  in 
the  spiritual  as  in  the  material  world.    A  rock  pool  would  lose  half 
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its  beauty  with  the  crystal  brine  which  encloses  its  spreading  fronds 
and  opening  tentacles,  even  if  they  conld  remain  unchanged  by  the 
subtraction  of  their  environment;  and  in  the  same  manner,  aU  the* 
positive  qualities  of  a  nature  absolutely  free  from  vanity  or  worldli- 
ness  have  a  certain  peculiar  beauty  which  they  owe  to  the  trans- 
parency of  this  medium.  You  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  ''  worldly 
success ; "  you  will  not  die  a  millionaire ;  but  the  <'  successful  life," 
after  all,  is  that  which  gives,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
the  goodness  of  a  pure  woman,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  grey-haired  old 
man.  The  late  Dean  Stanley  was  such  a  man.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
his  life^of  very  little  in  any  life^that  impresses  me  with  so  much 
admiration  as  his  speech  in  defence  of  Golenso,  made  in  Convocation. 
One  would  imagine  Dean  Stanley  had  as  little  sympathy  with  Dr. 
Golenso  as  with  any  man  that  ever  lived  ;  they  had  treated  the  same 
subject-matter  from  totally  opposite  points  of  view,  and  nothing  in  a 
general  way  is  so  separating ;  yet  he  stood  up  and  told  his  reverend 
brethren  that  they  were  attacking  '*  in  the  unfriended  and  the  absent" 
opinions  which  they  dared  not  attack  in  "  the  well-friended  and  the 
present."  He  reminded  them  that  aU  the  offence  which  they  found  in 
the  work  of  an  obscure,  friendless  man — the  common  object  of  attack  to 
theologians,  dilettanti^  and  litth-ateurs — ^was  present  in  the  popular  history 
given  to  the  world  by  a  prosperous,  successful  Church  dignitary,  the 
courted  member  of  society,  the  man  of  femiily,  and  the  friend  of 
princes.  When  Stanley  told  the  members  of  Convocation  that  they 
could  not,  and  they  dared  not,  attack  him  from  the  views  of  Jewish 
history,  for  which  they  wished  to  turn  Colenso  out  of  the  Church,  he 
marked  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Heresy 
might  still  be  persecuted  in  the  obscure  and  unbefriended,  but  the 
very  same  views  held  by  a  man  of  social  position  bade  defiance  to  aU 
attack.  The  Church  has  lost  the  power  which  the  "  pressure  frt)m 
without  *'  used  to  give  it.  Men  see  there  are  good  men  under  other 
banners  than  their  own.  We  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
true  catholicity  of  spirit  without  which  Christianity  loses  its  meaning. 
This  gives  scope  for  *'  thoughtful  liberals  *'  in  the  Church  of  England; 
and  within  its  fold  there  are  bold  and  speculative  intellects  who  can 
subject  the  sacred  documents  of  their  Church  to  a  critical  analysis,  and 
come  to  conclusions  which  their  predecessors  would  have  thought 
startling,  while  they  yet  remain  within  its  fold.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  whether  their  position  in  the  Church  be  thought  honest  or 
dishonest,  the  world  at  large  has  so  far  advanced  in  '<  real  tolerance  " 
that  such  men  are  no  longer  considered  heretics. 

''  A  life  of  untroubled  prosperity ! "    Is  there  such  ?    I  think  not. 
Throughout  all  nature  we  see  sunshine  and  rain«  storm  and  calm.  But 


the  point  for  our  consideration  is,  the  reason  for  the  presence  or  ahsence 
of  what  we  call  prosperity.  Is  success  caused  by  a  something  in  ns,  in 
our  original  character,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  prosperity,  rather  than 
the  result  of  anything  outside  of  us.  No  doubt  much  is  due  to  our 
inherent  power,  the  aptitude  or  fitness  of  our  faculties  for  the  special 
circumstances  or  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed.  It  is  the  in- 
fluence of  natural  disposition  which  gives  their  colouring  to  the 
accidents  of  life  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  two  things  can  be  separated,  we 
know  more  of  a  man*s  fate  from  his  character  than  of  his  character 
from  his  fate.  Success  and  happiness  depend  upon  that  complete 
balance  and  adjustment  of  the  internal  faculties  to  the  external  sur- 
roundings ;  and  it  is  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  talents  and 
the  field  of  operations  in  which  they  have  to  be  exercised  which 
accounts  for  many  a  life  that  seemed  so  full  of  promise  being  ship- 
wrecked, and,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  reason  why  many  men 
of  less  real  power  seem  to  succeed,  because  the  power  they  possess 
can  grasp  the  opportunities  as  they  present  themselves,  and  their 
vocation  seems  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  they  possess, 
and  evciy  impulse  of  their  nature  works  harmoniously  with  the  ma- 
chineiy  which  works  out  for  them  that  happy  result— success — with 
the  pleasing  consciousness  of  a  sense  of  power  in  being  able  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  and  creditably  one's  life's  work.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  poor  unfortunate  who  has  been  placed  by  his  friends  in  a 
position  for  which  nature  has  made  him  totally  unfit,  and  who  feels 
helpless,  hope  dead  within  him,  no  possibility  of  any  effort  raising 
him,  crushed  by  the  biu'dens  and  perplexities  of  a  position  his 
natural  faculties  cannot  help  him  to  escape  from  I  What  a  contrast 
such  a  life — with  what  a  different  view  such  men  must  regard  life, 
with  what  a  different  spirit  begin  the  daily  toil  and  struggle — to  the 
man  whose  mind  and  body  seem  at  home  in  all  tlieir  surroundings  I 

Strive  for  success,  shun  failure ;  think  what  a  hell  of  remoi-se  is 
in  a  man's  bosom  when  he  reflects  that  his  ruin  has  not  been  due  to 
circumstances  or  misfortune,  but  to  his  incapacity  for,  or  misuse  of, 
the  opportunities  that  he  has  had.  Ah  !  with  the  majority  of  us,  if  we 
could  but  begin  again,  how  different  our  conduct  would  be  I  Such 
regrets  are  of  no  avail;  so  resolve  to  act  so  as  to  prevent  their 
occim*ence.  To  do  this,  you  must  see  that  failure  or  success  rests  with 
yom'self;  and  if  you  fail,  be  manly  enough  to  condemn  yoursel£ 
Judge  yourself,  as  though  you  were  standing  outside  and  looking  on 
at  the  work  of  another ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  realizing  your  own 
shoi-tcomhigs.  To  avoid  failure,  needs  industij,  concentration,  skill, 
and  thrift;  to  do  anytliing  great,  needs  assiduous  application  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,    The  Chi-istian  virtues  are  not  self-sown ;  they 
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spring  not  spontaneously  even  from  the  soil  of  a  regenerated  heart ; 
they  require  care,  culture,  and  time.  Nothing  durable  is  raised 
suddenly ;  nothing  divine  is  by  chance  or  accident.  Therefore  give 
diligence  to  make  your  calling  a  success,  and  thoughtful  heed  how  you 
build.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  the  body  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  health,  it  has  become  a  proverb  that,  in  respect  to  himself, 
every  man  at  forty  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician.  In  fact,  long  before 
that,  a  man  ought  to  be  the  one,  or  he  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  the  other.  By  a  httle  self-observation,  by  necessary  ex- 
perience, men  imderstand  not  only  by  what  means  they,  in  common 
with  all  the  world,  may  have  life  preserved  and  strength  increased, 
but  may  further  understand  what,  from  constitutional  causes,  is 
specially  to  be  avoided  as  more  or  less  dangerous  to  themselves.  The 
majority  of  men  know  what  sort  of  care  it  becomes  them  to  take,  as 
to  diet  and  exercise,  to  preserve  their  health,  to  guard  against  the 
return  of  past  complaints,  or  to  escape  the  perils  of  new  dangers. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  regard  life,  and  act  in  relation  to  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  plaything,  an  amusement.  They  are  never  serious ;  they  never 
feel  the  greatness  of  what  they  are  or  might  be,  or  of  the  things  with 
which  they  are  brought  into  contact.  They  are  hght,  vain,  trifling ; 
acting  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  themselves ;  living 
without  earnestness,  high  aims,  deep  thoughts,  manly  purposes. 
Instead  of  regarding  life  as  a  great  and  serious  reahty,  and  Hving  it 
as  if  they  were  running  a  race,  fighting  a  battle,  seeking  to  achieve 
what  will  demand  of  them  skill,  energy,  endurance, — they  go  on  from 
year  to  year  as  if  they  were  all  the  time  listening  to  some  tale  in  the 
process  of  telling,  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  excited 
and  amused.  If  so,  we  can  understand  why  so  many  men  find  life  a 
failure.  But  to  the  thoughtful  few,  on  looking  back,  will  come  the 
reflection:  **Ah!  that  was  the  turning  point;  there  was  the  flowing 
of  the  tide.  Had  I  only  seen  things  then  as  I  see  them  now — which  I 
might  have  done,  and  ought  to  have  done — ^my  life  had  been  a  success, 
instead  of  a  failure.  Had  I  only  felt,  purposed,  achieved,  as  things 
then  ail  seem  to  have  suggested,  but  which  in  my  bhndness  I  did 
not  perceive,  or  would  not,  how  different  it  might  have  been  with  me 
to-day  !  The  whole  texture  of  my  subsequent  life  would  have  been 
different ;  the  story  of  my  life  might  have  been  a  development  and  con- 
summation it  can  never  have  now ! "  Try  so  as  not  to  have  such  bitter 
reflections ;  remember  that  life  is  no  fiction,  no  mere  tale,  though  it 
may  look  Hke  one.  It  is  something  inexpressibly  serious,  something 
terribly  and  grandly  real.  It  is  to  be  spent,  subject  to  the  action  of  those 
universal  and  eternal  laws  under  which  God  has  placed  us,  and  which, 
in  the  end,  will  have  momentous  issues,  whether  men  think  so  or  not. 
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**  Only  a  touch,  and  nothing  more ; 
Ah  !  but  never  so  touched  before  f 
Touch  of  lip,  was  it  ?  touch  of  hand  ? 
Either  is  easy  to  understand. 
Earth  may  be  smitten  with  fire  or  froBt«> 
Never  the  touch  of  true  love  lost. 
Only  a  word  was  it  ?  scarce  a  word ! 
Musical  whisper,  softly  heard, 
Syllabled  nothing — just  a  breath  ; 
'Twill  outlast  life,  and  'twill  laugh  at  death. 
Love  with  so  little  can  do  so  mush — 
Only  a  word,  sweet !  only  a  touch  I  ** 

The  Village  Comedy. 

What  is  love?  The  communion  of  one  soul  with  another.  As  a 
vigorous  young  seedling  to  a  forest  tree,  so  is  that  first  flash  of  awaken- 
ing feeling  within  us  which  is  called  being  **  in  love,"  step  by  step  to 
that  higher  love  which  husband  and  wife  have,  or  should  have,  for 
each  other  after  many  years  of  married  life — a  love  built  up  by  so 
many  memories  of  the  past.  From  the  many  events,  troubles  and 
pleasures,  that  have  happened  to  them  together,  in  a  true  man*iage, 
each  partner  has  a  part  or  interest  in  all  that  each  says  and  does ; 
directly  and  indirectly,  they  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  their 
home.  They  train  their  children  together,  watch  over  and  are 
equally  anxious  about  them  when  ill,  perhaps  see  the  little  ones 
depart,  and  support  each  otlier  over  the  loss  of  a  beloved  one.  In 
all  married  life,  more  or  less,  the  parents  have  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  of  watching  and  being  anxious  about  the  little  troubled  face 
and  tiny  arms  of  their  children  when  unwell ;  but  in  a  true  union  of 
soul  with  soul,  this  only  knits  them  the  more  closely  together,  and 
so,  spite  of  all,  tliey  feel  that  life  has  never  seemed  bo  much  worth 
Hving  as  after  having  gone  through  such  an  ordeal  together. 
"  Falling  in  love  "  is  a  divine  arrangement  to  make  us  wish  for  a 
partner  to  walk  with  us  through  the  journey  of  life — a  partner  to 
share  our  thoughts  and  aspirations,  tlie  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  life. 
Too  often  "man  and  wife"  are  little  more  than  famiUar  ac- 
quaintances, respectable  people,  but  who  have  married  under  the 
impression  that  ** being  in  love"  is  fooHsh,  without  the  mind  to 
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comprehend  that  <<loYe"  is  a  device  of  infinite  wisdom  for  breaking 
down  all  the  barriers  which  hedge  us  one  from  another.  ^*  Falling  in 
love  "  is  a  transient  condition,  bat  the  result  which  it  produces  can, 
and  often  does,  last  as  long  as  life  itself.  There  is  a  deep  spiritual 
meaning  in  even  love's  transitory  part ;  but  there  is  a  sense  in  which, 
when  passion  is  past,  love  begins.  Passion  endures  for  the  little 
while,  but  love  for  all  time ;  for  love  is  stronger  than  death,  and  we 
remember  the  loved  ones  that  have  left  us,  until  we  in  our  turn 
depart  Not  to  have  loved,  or  been  loved,  is  to  have  existed,  but 
not  to  have  Hved. 

Woman  has  a  great  power  for  good  or  eviL  She  should  aim  for 
empire  over  men's  souls,  not  their  destruction.  Her  all  sentient 
beings  serve,  and  ever  must  serve,  as  the  giver  of  life,  beauty,  and 
love.  'Tis  she  bestows  the  little  spark  of  our  kindling  life — she  that 
decks  its  beauty — she  that  crowns  its  love.  She  fills  young  hearts 
with  sunshine,  and  gathers  the  children  about  the  old  men's  knees. 
As  with  the  ancient  gods,  men  fear  her  or  worship  her.  But  with 
her,  as  with  the  Creator,  my  advice  is,  study  her,  try  to  please  her, 
win  her  smiles ;  if  you  will  not,  she  will  punish  you.  "  In  love,"  with 
some,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  madness.  What  place  in  this  busy  world 
has  love  ?  It  has  a  great  deal ;  it  supplies  a  *'  motive  '*  for  exertion. 
What  is  existence  without  it,  but  the  endless,  vulgar,  toiling  effort 
to  do,  do,  do  ?  But  with  it,  Ufe  has  a  different  aspect ;  to  labour,  is  to 
be,  to  dream  of  what  will  be,  to  give  to  life  a  sense  of  reality,  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  for  existence ;  it  raises  us  above  ourselves,  if 
we  are  toiling  for  ambition  or  money ;  it  is  to  give  pleasure  to  others. 
Love  takes  us  out  of  ourselves,  killa  the  selfishness  within  us,  makes 
us  thoughtful  of  others,  and  treasure  those  we  love  as  we  guard 
and  cherish  flowers. 

**  I  strolled  to  the  woods,  it  was  my  thought 
To  look  around  me  and  trouble  for  nought. 
In  the  shadow  I  saw  a  floweret  glow, 
Like  a  glittering  star  staying  here  below. 
I  stooped  to  pluck  it,  but  heard  it  say  :^ 
'  Shall  I  be  broken  to  wither  away  ? ' 
So  I  dug  it  out  with  its  root  complete, 
And  took  it  home  to  my  garden  neat, 
And  planted  it  there  in  a  quiet  place, 
Where  still  it  blossoms  in  silent  grace."  Goethb. 

There  are  lots  of  maidens  as  gay  girls  as  God  ever  created ;  sweet  as 
ft  flower,  blithe  as  a  bird,  pure  as  a  breeze  from  south,  bom  between 
sky  and  sea.  To  have  the  chance  of  such,  to  lose  such  is  a  life-long 
sorrow,  and  to  obtain  is  a  life-long  delight.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  the 
anguish  of  a  lonely  man,  who,  by  his  own  default,  has  lost  the  one 


woman  who  could  have  given  him  imimaginable  happiness.  This  is 
not  romance,  or  if  it  is,  well,  what  then?  Who  ever  loses  his 
romance  ?  "Do  you  know  that  there  are  springs  of  pnre  water  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth  with  such  strength  that  they  break  through  the 
primeval  granite  ?  You  may  be  made  of  adamant ;  but  let  love  touch 
you,  whether  it  be  of  wife,  or  child,  or  friend,  and  you  will  find  a 
sudden  fissure.  The  play,  so  to  speak,  of  a  graceful  and  intelligent 
woman  is  the  most  charming  thing  in  the  world.  She  is  the  con- 
summate flower  of  creation ;  the  Hght  of  her  eyes,  the  movement  of 
her  hps,  the  tones  of  her  voice,  are  aU  worth  watching ;  her  easy  chat 
has  a  wisdom  in  it,  mayhap  not  any  wit,  yet  is  as  fresh  as  dew,  and 
as  fragrant  as  May  bloom.  She  brings  to  a  manly  and  poetic  mind 
the  same  pleasure,  in  a  higher  degree,  as  that  produced  by  a  summer 
landscape,  with  sward  of  grass  and  translucent  water,  and  birds  in  fall 
song  amid  the  aii-y  branches  of  the  trees  '*   (The  Village  Comedy). 

Love  is  the  great  mystery  of  Hfe.  It  may  be  the  growth  of 
months,  years,  or  it  may  germinate  in  an  instant.  Love  is  blind  to 
every  defect  in  the  beloved,  or,  if  the  eyes  be  opened  to  the  defects,  yet 
the  love  will  often  live  on  beside  the  consciousness.  Love  is  an  important 
fact  in  this  life  of  om*s ;  the  hves  of  half  the  married  women  that 
ever  lived  or  wiU  live  are  attuned  and  influenced  by  love  cither  for 
bad  or  good.  It  is  the  strongest  power  we  have,  and  the  strongest 
influence  that  can  bear  upon  us  for  good  or  ill,  for  happiness  or 
misery.  Every  man  is  the  better  for  loving  one  woman  faithfully 
and  weU.  Maninge  is  a  constituent  of  the  happiness  of  life,  but  is 
not  its  only  interest,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  its  principal 
aim  by  either  sex.  An  ei*a  hke  om-s,  which  has  with  diligence  and 
ostentation  swept  its  heart  clear  of  all  the  passions  once  known 
as  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  piety,  necessarily  magnifies  the  apparent 
force  of  the  one  remaining  sentiment  which  sighs  through  the  barren 
chambers,  or  chngs  inextricably  round  the  chasms  of  ruin ;  nor  can 
it  but  regard  with  awe  the  unconquerable  spirit  which  still  tempts 
or  betrays  the  sagacity  of  selfishness  into  cn-or  or  frenzy  which  is 
beheved  to  be  love ! 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  love  when  the  man  or  woman  feels — 

*'  There  is  no  one  beside  thee,  and  no  one  above  thee  ; 
Thou  standest  alone  as  the  nightingale  sings, 
And  my  words,  that  would  praise  thee,  are  impotent  things." 

Mas.  BRowNma. 

Truly  has  it  been  said :  "It  is  so  strange ;  wo  see  a  miUion  of 
faces,  we  hear  a  mOhon  of  voices,  we  meet  a  million  of  women  with 
flowers  in  their  breasts  and  hght  in  their  eyes,  and  they  do  not 
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toncb  ns.    Then  we  see  one,  and  she  holds  us  for  life  and  death,  and 
plays  with  us  idly  often — idly  as  a  child  with  a  toy.     She  is  no 
nobler,  better,  nor  more  beautiful  than  were  all  those  we  passed ; 
and  yet  the  world  is  empty  to  us  without  her."    Aye,  it  is  so  ;  we 
may  try  and  forget,  and  few  guess  how  sorely  deep  is  the  wound 
which  is  borne  so  silently  and  so  well ;  yet  in  the  dreams  by  night, 
and  in  the  thoughts  when  at  leisure  by  day,  the  one  face  alone  is  for 
ever  and  ever  before  us,  and  do  what  we  will,  its  shadowy  presence 
never  leaves  us ;  and  if  lost  through  our  own  folly,  however  much 
we   may    inveigh  against  life,  fate,   &c.,  it    is    of   no  avail;    the 
memories  of  the  past  haunt  us,  we  realize  they  are  over  and  done 
with,  yet  cling  to  the  dark  memories  with  a  wild  regret  for  their 
past  and  unforgotten  sweetness  in  **  the  days  that  are  no  more." 
Yet  there  is  the  other   side  of   the  picture,  when,  although  life 
may  look  dreary,  fate  may  not  shine  on  us,  yet  the  memory  of 
clear,  true  eyes,  and  the  frank,  loving  smile  ever  ready  for  us, 
sends  away  the  cloud  from  our  heart,  the  despondency  from  our 
minds;   and  we  remember  and  feel  that,  spite  of  all  its  troubles, 
the  world  is  fair,  life  is  enjoyable,  and  there  stirs  within  us  the 
yearning  after  a  nobler  life,  a  life  of  work,  of  power  and  strength, 
in  place  of  weakness  and  indolence,  which  will  arise  in  the  hearts 
of  those  within  whom  the  might  of  a  great  love  has  awoke  all  that 
was  noblest  and  best  therein.     She  is  the  one  woman  who  has  the 
great  power  of  infusing  into  our  life  some  drops  of  pure  happiness, 
a  true  oil  of  gladness  that  will  renew  our  force  and  courage  whilst 
the  struggle  of  life  lasts  for  us,  and  enabling  us  to  enjoy,  as  only 
the  happy  mind  can  enjoy,  the  fresh  yet  warm  air  of  the  summer 
night,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  splendour  of  the  heavens, 
the  poetry  of  nature  responding  to  the  poetry  of  our  hearts,  and 
feeling  within  us  that  the  ancient  sage  was  wrong  in  his  dictum : 
**  Call  no  man  happy  before  his  death ; "  or,  ho  must  refer  to  those 
members  of  society — and  their  name  is  legion  —  who  look  upon 
mankind  without  cither  love  or  hate,  pity  or  contempt,  as  mere 
pieces,  in  the  game  of  life,  to  be  used  by  them  as  tools  ;  men  who 
give  the  lie  to  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  who  believe  in  nothing, 
and  cannot  understand  the  '*  spring-time "  from  that  hallowing  in- 
spiration, the  memory  of  a  pure  love.     Human  love  is  a  pearl  of 
great  price ;  how  it  enlarges,  enriches,  and  ennobles  Ufe  I     In  yourg 
hearts  it  is  a  transforming  gladness,  an  awakening  to  the  responsi- 
bility and  to  the  rapture  of  life.    In  manhood  and  womanhood  it 
should  be  the  balm  of  care,  the  refuge  in  temptation,  the  source 
of  serenity.     Therefore,  choose  well ;  thy  choice  is  brief,  but  endless ; 
as  all  marriage  without  affection,    whether  consecrated   by  pope, 


archbishop,  or  priest,  is  bnt  adultery,  and  shows  that  morality 
has  lost  its  vital  needs,  and  that  religion  has  lost  its  roots,  and 
needs  the  aid  of  reason  to  prop  and  support  it.  ''What  do  we 
perceive  on  all  hands,'*  says  Lammenais,  '<  but  a  profound  indifference 
to  duties  and  beliefs,  an  unbridled  love  of  pleasure  and  of  greed, 
by  means  of  which  the  majority  think  there  is  nothing  that  may 
not  be  had?  Everything  is  bought  because  everything  is  sold; 
chapels  and  churches,  clerical  hvings,  dignities,  power,  consideration, 
even  respect,  vast  shipwreck  of  all  truth  and  of  all  virtues!  The 
absolute  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  prevents  men  from  taking 
interest  even  in  speculative  error;  they  leave  it  alone  for  what  it 
is  worth,  just  as  they  do  truth.  They  take  no  thought  of  it,  nor 
regard  it  as  a  matter  concerning  them.  This  indifiference  is  not 
doubt,  for  doubt  presupposes  a  suspension  of  the  judgment  between 
opposing  probabilities,  presupposes  a  preliminary  examination.  It 
is  a  systematic  ignorance,  a  voluntary  sleep  of  the  soul,  a  complete 
numbness  of  the  moral  faculties."  The  world,  in  fact,  as  Balzac 
points  out,  is  '*  out  of  joint,"  sick  of  a  malady  which  he  defines 
as  egoism ;  and  his  "  Comedie  Humaine "  may  be  truly  described 
as  a  vast  disquisition  upon  the  pathology  of  this  malady,  an  exhibition 
of  it  in  its  thousand  forms. 

Many  doubt  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  **  undying  love,"  out  of  the 
books  that  prate  so  much  about  it.  Contrasted  with  every-day  affec* 
tion,  what  a  mockery  seem  the  love  scenes  of  Romeo  and  Juliet y  As  You, 
Like  It,  &c.,  and  the  "eternal  constancy"  we  read  of!  But  it  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  question — of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  the 
world  as  it  might  be.  As  in  sickness,  failure,  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  we  may  trace  the  cause  to  our  own  ignorance  or 
wilfulness,  so  in  married  life  may  the  cause  be  traced  to  a  rash, 
hasty  decision,  in  the  most  important  step  of  life ;  or,  if  properly 
mated,  and  at  the  start  in  life  love  be  with  us,  we  have  wilfully  thrown 
the  happiness  out  of  our  grasp,  and  created  by  our  own  foolish- 
ness troubles  for  the  rest  of  our  days.  The  cause  may  be  generally 
traced  to  selfishness,  our  conceit  taking  everything  that  goes  amiss 
as  meant  for  a  personal  afiEront,  and  our  wounded  self-esteem  makes 
life  a  burden  hard  to  bear,  for  ourselves  and  others.  We  can  all 
recognize  in  every  circle  such  cases;  we  are  all  able  to  read  the 
moral  elsewhere ;  but  in  our  own  case  we  allow  the  small  breach, 
that  might  be  healed  with  very  little  effort  at  first,  to  get  wider  and 
wider,  and  the  pair  that  should  become  closer  and  closer  gradually 
not  only  cease  to  care  for,  but  have  a  dread  of  each  other's  society. 
Pity  it  is  so,  for  no  hell  of  the  theologian,  no  terror  of  the  future, 
that  certain  morbid  imaginations  like  to  entertain,  is  equal  to  a  life 
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of  this  kind.  Misery,  nothing  buC  misery,  a  life-long  misery,  go 
where  you  will,  do  what  you  may.  Wo  are  a  strange  mixture, 
nearly  all  of  us — ^worldly  wisdom  and  worldly  ignorance ;  if  men 

j  and  women  (more  especially  married  men  and  women)  would  but 
act  up  to  their  own  views  of  the  causes  of  the  misery  in  the  other 
families  they  are  acquainted  with,  they  would  be  wise  as  the  wisest 

,      of  philosophers;    but,  unfortunately,  married  couples,  as  a   rule, 

I  forget  to  apply  to  their  own  case  the  knowledge  they  possess. 
They  have  the  power  to  give  each  other  just  that  tenderness  and 
affection  at  the  right  moment  that  carries  so  much  power  with  it ; 
whereas  they  seem  to  glory  in  being  able  to  restrain  it,  and  to  be 
cold  as  ice  to  the  yearnings  of  affection,  just  when  they  might  so 

I  easily  by  its  aid  heal  the  breach.  But  no ;  in  their  perverseness,  they 
widen  still  more  the  rupture,  instead  of  closing  it;  till  by-and-bye, 
when  it  is  too  late,  remorse  sets  in,  they  see  their  folly,  but  the 
time  for  showing  the  smothered  passion  that  was  in  them — that 
with  them,  as  with  so  many  others,  '*  still  waters  run  deep " — ^has 
passed  ;  and  their  punishment  is  endless  in  thinking  of  *'  what  might 
have  been." 

We  are  told  that  *<  a  mother's  highest  duty  is  to  secure  a  good 
position  for  her  daughter  *' — a  most  revolting  dictum,  and  amazing  to 
hear  from  any  mother  in  relation  to  her  child.  Yet  if  the  poor 
creature,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  their  marriage  without  affection 
on  cither  side,  commits  an  act  of  imprudence — ^if  she  cannot  be 
virtuous,  when  virtue  is  made  so  easy  and  so  gilded,  the  mother  and 
society  are  not  blamed,  but  only  the  poor  victim  who  finds  the  himian 
passions  within  her  that  her  parents  have  ignored  too  strong  for  her 
to  control.  And  the  world  seems  astonished  at  such  lapses,  that  men 
and  women  should  not  be  content  with  their  position  and  its  compensa- 
tions, forgetting  the  punishment  that  will  inevitably  follow  from  such 
an  outrage  of  the  Divine  law.  When  gardeners  plant  and  graft, 
they  know  very  well  what  will  be  the  issue  of  their  work.  They  do 
not  expect  the  rose  from  a  bulb  of  garlic,  or  look  for  the  fragrant  olive 
from  a  slip  of  briar ;  but  the  culturers  of  human  nature  are  less  wise, 
and  they  sow  poison,  yet  rave  in  reproaches  when  it  breeds  and  brings 
forth  its  Hke.  Many  sick  of  '*  pleasure  '*  derive  no  consolation  from 
it,  and  know  they  might  have  been  better,  but  see  the  better  ways  too 
late ;  they  loathe  the  senseless  routine  of  their  lives,  but  are  enmeshed 
in  the  net,  and  have  become  too  Hstless  to  shake  off  habit  and  custom, 
and  lead  a  higher  or  better  life.  So  they  go  on  in  the  groove,  like  any 
ploughman  that  rises  every  day  to  tread  the  same  fields  behind  the 
same  cattle — creatures  of  habit,  that  makes  them  as  powerless  to  free 
themselves  as  his  poverty  makes  the  ploughman.     It  must  be  hard  to 


keep  the  hearts  of  their  girlhood  in  such  a  set,  to  give  fidelity  to  the 
faithless,  cleanliness  to  the  unclean.  Yet  it  is  worth  striving  after  ; 
there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  to  be  worthless  in  one's  own  sight. 
Marriage  may  be  loveless,  and  joyless,  and  soulless,  but  its  bond  has 
been  taken,  its  obhgations  accepted ;  no  sin  of  others  can  set  you  free. 
If  you  have  been  sold  by  others,  rise  above  being  yourself  as  base  as 
the  creatures  in  the  streets  that  sell  themselves.  Remember,  when 
the  aphis  eats  the  rose  it  is  no  fault  of  the  rose ;  but  with  us,  when  we 
fall,  to  say  it  is  destiny,  is  only  a  concession  to  our  weakness  or 
our  pride. 

A  true  wife  is  her  husband's  second  self  in  thought,  and  sympathy, 
and  action ;  and  those  women  who  live  with  men,  but  never  mingle 
their  souls  with  theirs,  may  be  their  husbands'  legalized  encum- 
brances, but  are  not  their  wives.  I  am  well  aware  there  are  wives 
who  are  the  "  sunshine  "  of  the  house,  the  loadstone  that  keeps  the 
man  earnestly  at  his  duty,  the  magnet  that,  with  a  "  loving  smile  " 
and  evidences  of  careful  thought  for  his  comfort,  welcomes  him  home. 
I  care  not  what  station  of  life  such  couples  occupy,  they  are  rich  in 
that  great  wealth  of  being  happily  mated.  Contrast  the  picture  with 
its  opposite :  the  man  struggling  on  as  the  bread-winner  for  wife  and 
children  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty  ; 
no  loving  smile  gi'cets  him,  no  pleasant  word,  not  a  smile,  week  after 
week,  year  after  year,  very  little  speech  except  to  complain  and 
grumble.  Duty  or  ambition,  aye,  and  conscience  too,  need  be 
strong  within  such  men  to  keep  them  to  their  Hfe's  work,  and  their  lives 
free  of  sin.  We  often  blame  men  (and  women  too)  for  lapsing  into 
drunken  habits  or  a  vicious  life.  The  cause  might  generally  be  traced 
to  a  couple  not  adapted  for  each  other,  but  legally  yoked  together, 
and  who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  do  not  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain.  "  Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house,  but  a  fooHsh 
woman  overthroweth  her  house  with  her  own  hands." 

*•  Alas  1  how  easily  things  go  wrong — 
A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long ; 
And  then  foUows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 


And  Hie  is  never  the  same  again." 


G.  Macdonald. 


Love  has  power  over  all,  is  shared  by  all ;  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  it  should  be  encouraged  by  every  means;  its 
power  is  omnipotent  over  human  beings ;  it  is  an  education  of 
the  subtlest  kind,  of  the  greatest  power,  and  by  its  influence  even 
with  the  lowest  and  most  degraded,  their  natme  is  found  to  have 
a  redeeming  element  within  it,  if  properly  acted  upon.  Human 
nature  has  often  seemed  to  me  like  a  spot  of  earth  from  which  the  sun 
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and  rain  have  been  kept  by  large  trees  or  shrubs ;  cut  them  down,  let 
the  sun  and  rain  get  to  the  hidden,  neglected  soil,  and  flowers  of  rare 
and  wondrous  beauty  germinate  and  bloom.  He  who  does  not  love 
all  men  injures  himself,  and  he  cuts  himself  ofif  from  all  the  best  and 
noblest  associations  of  life.  Like  the  prickly  cactus  that  grows  alone 
in  the  desert,  injuring  all  that  approach  with  its  prickles,  it  dies  alone 
and  unpitied,  his  place  knows  him  no  more.  A  trader,  oyerreaching 
in  his  bargain,  injures  liimself ;  a  hard,  dry  germ  of  selfishness  is 
planted  in  his  heart,  that,  like  the  dry  rot,  will  eat  away  its  best  and 
truest  emotions.  Look  around  you  at  the  every-day  life  of  each  one 
that  breathes  and  moves.  Do  they  possess  the  love  of  their  fellow- 
men  ?  If  they  do,  you  will  find  they  love  their  neiglibom-s.  Love  is 
truly  a  mighty  power.  Christ  was  despised  and  betrayed,  and  yet  His 
mighty  love  of  humanity  will  give  Him  the  supreme  place  in  man's 
hcai't  so  long  as  the  world  exists.  Let  us  all  humbly  follow  His 
example,  and  by  love,  serving  one  another,  keep,  as  far  as  in  us  Hes,  a 
pure  and  just  heart,  and  we  shall  find,  as  wo  love  our  fellows  and 
speak  of  them  gently,  kindly,  and  truly,  it  will  be  returned  into  our 
own  bosom.  **  Whosoever  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water  shall  in  no  wise 
lose  his  reward."  Love  makes  a  poor  man's  success  sweeter,  and 
deprives  poverty  of  its  most  piercing  pang.  With  a  good  wife  no  man 
can  be  really  poor.  Frugality  and  care  make  a  Httle  go  a  great  way. 
Poverty-stricken  households  are  nearly  always  unhappy  first,  and  not 
after. 

"  Weak  beyond  contempt, 
From  haughty  marriage,  who  hold  a  woman's  favour 
And  love's  pure  joys  as  ware  to  traffic  for  I 
Love  is  the  only  treasure  on  the  face 
Of  this  wide  earth  that  knows  no  purchaser 
Besides  itself.     Love  has  no  price  but  love. 
It  is  the  costly  gem  beyond  all  price, 
Which  I  must  freely  give  away,  or — bury 
For  ever  unenjoycd."  Schillee. 

Men  forgot,  in  bargaining  for  a  wife,  as  women  forget  in  bargaining 
for  a  husband,  that  they  might  as  well  stand  at  a  stall  in  the  market 
and  go  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  bad  enough  in  a  woman,  but  the 
man  (?)  who  is  base  enough  to  look  out  for  a  woman  with  money,  and 
live  thereon,  because  he  is  destitute  of  the  manliness  and  brains  to 
maintain  a  wife  and  family,  and  is  despicable  enough  to  marry  a 
woman  for  her  money,  a  woman  old  enough  sometimes  to  be  his 
mother  or  his  mother's  mother,  should  be  treated  by  society  with  that 
contempt  and  loathing  his  selfishness  deserves.  A  man  can  earn  his 
living  ;  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  man  when  he  is  sunk  so  low  as,  for  his 
living,  to  become  some  rich  woman's  husband,  for  whom  he  has  not — 


cannot  have — any  of  that  affection  as  between  man  and  woman,  such 
as  is  called  love.  But  the  worst  part  is,  that  with  all  such  marriages 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  romance  which,  though  we  may  not  ex- 
perience it,  is  always  present  to  our  imagination.  The  delicacy,  the 
innocence,  the  bloom  of  the  peach,  will  not  remain.  Such  marriages 
are  the  result  of  selfishness ;  they  are  entered  ij^to  by  those  who  think 
their  own  comfort  the  principal  object  in  life  ;  they  are  entered  into 
by  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  man  can  never  be  happy 
unless  his  first  objects  are  outside  himself.  Personal  self-indul- 
gence begets  a  sense  of  meanness,  which  sticks  to  a  man  even  when 
he  has  got  beyond  all  hope  of  rescue.  Marriage  should  prevent  this, 
should  take  the  selfishness  out  of  our  lives ;  but  marriage,  instead  of 
being  the  best  part  of  a  man's  life,  the  making  of  him,  too  often  is  the 
cause  of  his  downfall,  of  his  undoing ;  and  it  must  get  worse  and 
worse,  until  men  and  women  reaHze  how  happiness  depends  upon 
making  the  discovery  what  a  variety  of  Httle  things  affect  the  heart, 
and  how  surely  they  collectively  gain  it.  It  is  strange  that  the  irre- 
vocable nature  of  the  marriage  tic,  the  consciousness  that  nothing  but 
death  (which  it  were  almost  murder  to  wish  for),  or  sin  that  is  worse 
than  death,  can  dissolve  that  tie,  does  not  make  men  and  women 
pause  and  consider  wcU  before  the  act  which  shapes  and  colours  the 
future  lives  of  both.  Matrimony  has  been  compared  to  a  man  putting 
his  hand  into  a  bag  of  serpents,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  draw  out  an 
eel ;  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  famous  apologue  will  be  remembered :  "  The 
stags  in  the  Greek  epigram,  whoso  knees  were  clogged  with  frozen 
snow  upon  the  mountains,  came  down  to  the  brooks  of  the  valley, 
hoping  to  thaw  their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream ;  but  there 
the  frost  overtook  them  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice,  till  the  young 
herdsmen  overtook  them  in  this  strange  snare."  It  is  the  unhappy 
chance  of  many  men,  that,  finding  many  inconveniences  in  the  moun- 
tains of  single  life,  they  descend  into  the  valleys  of  marriage  to  refresh 
their  troubles,  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters,  and  are  bound  to 
sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  woman's  peevishness.  Of  the  majority  it 
may  be  truly  said,  **  They  marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  their  leisure ; " 
the  one  must  follow  the  other.  If  we  can  get  people  to  think  more  of 
what  marriage  is,  so  as  to  be  more  careful  and  be  resolved  to  feel 
their  way,  in  fear  of  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  we  shall  be  taking  the 
first  step  to  a  general  social  progress.  A  married  man  is  considered 
more  reliable,  because  he  has  given  a  hostage  to  society,  as  it  were, 
for  his  good  conduct ;  but  if  we  could  insure  a  more  happy,  contented 
married  life,  society  might  depend  more  securely  upon  its  members. 
To  have  the  married  lives  of  our  people  a  "  success,"  is  to  insure  a 
happy  future  for  our  people.     The  struggle  for  existence  makes  us  all 
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look  out  for  chance  of  profit ;  but  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
strive  for  a  happy  existence,  because,  as  a  rule,  we  start  on  the 
journey  of  life  predisposed  to  think  '*  life  "  is  a  curse,  a  burden  to  be 
borne,  full  of  trial,  and  under  that  mistaken,  nay,  mischievous  and 
erroneous  idea,  that ''  Ood  loveth  best  those  whom  He  chasteneth  the 
most."  Whereas  it  is  really  the  contrary ;  '<  God  blesses  those  who  do 
His  wishes  and  obey  His  laws ;  *'  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  the  married  life.  Man  tries  to  remedy  his  own  blunders  by 
divorce,  and  the  Church  sanctions  marriage  between  seventy  and  seven- 
teen. The  Church  and  law  may  do  what  they  please.  God  allows  men 
and  women  to  do  as  they  please  ;  they  have  free  will ;  but  His  punish- 
ment inevitably  follows  the  marriage  of  a  girl  with  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father  or  her  grandfather  for  the  sake  of  his  money.  It 
may  be  a  higher  kind  of  prostitution,  but  prostitution  it  is.  A 
marriage  is  truly  indulgence  based  on  affection,  two  united  as  one ; 
but,  whether  divided  or  not,  increase  the  number  of  wives  or  husbands, 
and  it  is  indulgence  without  the  safeguard  of  affection.  The  law  erred 
in  granting  divorce,  as  the  Church  of  old  erred  in  giving  absolution. 
The  people  should  have  been  told,  as  Lord  Palmer ston  told  the 
theologians  who  asked  for  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting  to  get  rid  of  the 
cholera,  "  Remove  the  cause,  see  to  your  bad  drainage,  your  filthy 
cesspools,  cease  to  drink  impure  water,  study  and  obey  the  sanitary 
laws."  In  the  same  strain  tell  the  people,  "  Marriage  is  irrevocable ; 
you  must,  therefore,  well  consider  what  you  are  going  to  do ;  if  you 
will  not  think  before  you  take  so  solemn  a  step,  you  must  bear  the 
penalty."  Life  is  not  an  enigma,  but  a  mathematical  problem,  if  we 
would  but  *'  prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ;  "  and  so, 
step  by  step,  remove  the  evils,  the  by-paths,  and  give  the  people  a 
straight  road  to  follow  their  journey  of  life,  before  and  after  marriage, 
supplied  with  a  knowledge  of  their  own  nature,  and  the  best  guides  in 
the  complex  question  of  social  science. 

**  God  has  sown  beauty  around  us  with  a  profusion  that  astounds 
and  enraptures  our  thoughts.  From  the  star  to  the  grain  of  sand, 
from  the  insect  to  man,  all  is  light,  harmony,  greatness,  goodness  ; 
and  infinite  littleness  itself  hides  all  these  characteristics  in  the  im- 
perceptible folds  of  the  creature  which  it  conceals.  The  eye  of  an 
insect  is  as  wonderful  as  our  own,  and  Solomon  halted  before  the 
hyssop  after  having  studied  the  cedar.  However,  as  there  is  a 
hierarchy  of  beings,  there  is  also  a  hierarchy  of  beauty ;  and  like- 
wise, as  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  beauty,  there  is  also  a  hierarchy  in 
the  effects  produced  by  it.  Below  all  the  other  is  material  beauty, 
that  which  no  soul  moves  inwardly,  and  which  offers  to  our  admira- 
tion only  the  light  of  colour,  tiie  harmony  of   lines  and  tones, 


greatness  appreciable  bj  calonlation,  and  goodness  altogether 
limited  to  the  pleasure  of  our  senses.  Therefore,  however  magnifi- 
cent and  true  it  may  be  in  appearance,  our  imagination  alone 
seizes  it.  Our  soul  cannot  love  that  which  has  no  soul  to  answer 
it ;  and  the  attraction  which  urges  us  towards  the  scenery  of  nature, 
in  the  depth  of  woods  and  on  the  borders  of  waters,  in  the  mystery  of 
solitude  and  in  the  noise  of  tempests,  is  but  an  aspiration  which  is 
soon  exhausted.  The  flower  sees  us  pass  by,  and  speaks  nothing 
to  us  but  its  perfume ;  the  tree  holds  us  under  its  foliage  without 
giving  us  anything  but  its  shade ;  and  if  something  more  than 
sensation  should  be  awakened  within  us  before  the  inanimate  marvels 
of  the  universe,  it  is  because  our  minds,  more  vast  than  the  universe 
itself,  lends  to  it  its  poesy,  and  animates  it  with  its  sentiments" 
(Lacobdaibe). 

A  chance  meeting,  a  new  friendship,  a  few  days*  companionship, 
perhaps  a  few  conversational  Ute-d-Utes — perhaps  not  even  so  much — 
and  it  has  been  done  ;  the  whole  channel  of  life  has  been  for  ever 
changed.  The  majority  of  men  are  not  masters  of  themselves  before 
material  beauty ;  but  sensible  beauty  commands  us  all,  and  although 
we  would  not  have  shed  a  drop  of  blood  for  the  universe,  we  are  ready 
to  give  it  for  a  creature  which  has  but  a  day's  life,  an  hour's  splendour. 
True,  now  as  ever,  is  it 

''That  no  ago,  no  station,  no  profession  is  free ; 
To  sweet  flmiling  beauty  mankind  bends  the  knee." 

As  P6re  Lacordaire  says:  '*  A  look  has  decided  him,  and  should 
language  suddenly  join  that  look,  should  that  power  which,  in  the 
rest  of  nature,  is  but  a  sound,  a  breath,  a  murmur,  a  melody,  become 
a  living  voice,  which  utters  the  thoughts  of  a  soul,  then  love,  which 
was  but  an  instinct,  becomes  transfigured  with  the  beauty  which  is 
its  cause,  and  death  is  silent  before  a  feeling  which,  henceforth,  can 
know  no  other  master  than  virtue.  Alas  I  I  am  wrong.  Time  is 
also  its  master.  Sprung  from  the  senses  much  more  than  the  mind, 
that  love  depends  upon  the  breath  which  passes  upon  the  beloved 
visage.  A  changing  feature,  a  deepening  wrinkle,  whatever  it  may 
be,  suffices  to  weaken  and  extinguish  it.  Often  even,  the  cause  alto- 
gether remaining,  the  effect  vanishes,  we  see  violent  affections  fall 
like  a  dying  wind,  and  he  even  who  had  just  now  adored  know^s 
not  whence  comes  the  indifference  which  has  chiUed  his  transport. 
It  is  because  sensible  beauty  has  not  ground  enough  of  itself,  Hke 
those  shining  but  shallow  lakes  which  cannot  hold  the  anchors  of  the 
bai'ks  that  float  upon  their  waters."  Marriage — that  trinity  of  conjugal, 
maternal,  and  filial  love — ^the  hallowed  source  of  family,  and,  by  family, 
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of  the  honour  and  peace  of  the  human  race — ^needs  something  more 
lasting  than  a  beauty  that  captivates  the  senses — a  beauty  that  satis- 
fies the  demand  of  our  intellect  and  conscience.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  shadow  of  sensible  beauty  crosses  the  splendour  of  intelligible 
beauty,  and  this  inevitable  mixture  gives  to  all  our  affections,  even  the 
most  grave,  something  of  powerlessness  and  decrepitude ;  and  the 
majority  know  but  imperfectly  the  joys  of  family  hfe,  because  they 
fulfil  its  duties  but  imperfectly.  The  saint  said,  **  Every  time  that  I 
have  returned  from  the  midst  of  men  I  have  returned  less  a  man  1  " 
We  want  life,  more  especially  married  life,  so  that  men  and  women 
will  feel  that  every  time  they  visit  it  they  will  leave  more  content  with 
it,  more  satisfied  that  therein  is  the  only  true  field  for  pure  delights 
and  true  afiections.  Husband,  wife,  child,  the  domestic  sanctuary, 
has  transfonned  selfishness,  has  developed  into  self-sacrifice. 
The  wife  has  become  ,the  highest  good  of  her  husband;  inflexible 
oaths  have  consecrated  her  destiny  ;  and  virtues  crowning  her  beauty, 
she  is  able  to  brave,  aye,  and  obtain  a  respect,  which  she  bears  to  the 
tomb.  Her  children  grow  up  aiound  her ;  and,  as  her  life  dechncs, 
theirs,  in  developing  and  strengthening,  form  for  her  at  the  same  time 
a  throne  and  a  rampart.  Maternal  majesty  succeeds  slowly  to  the 
royalty  of  her  youth  ;  and  that  insensible  passage  from  one  power  to 
another  gives  to  her  an  immortality  which  injury  may  touch,  but  cannot 
destroy.  The  mother  renews  the  wife  ;  and  one  day  presenting  her 
children  at  the  altar  where  she  has  borne  them,  she  wears  her  wed- 
ding garments  again  at  their  nuptial  feasts ;  and  akeady  a  widow  or 
still  a  wife,  she  returns  to  her  hallowed  fireside  with  a  second  pos- 
terity as  the  vanguai'd  of  her  death. 

There  is  haymaking  among  the  tombs;  this  idea  of  gleaning 
nom-ishment  fi'om  decay  ought  to  encoiuragc  us.  There  are  obstacles, 
but  man's  corn-ago  gains  strength  tln-ough  obstacles  ;  the  earnest  will 
is  the  essential  thing  to  baffle  and  conquer  that  accm*sed  thing,  a 
disappointed  life.  Ah  !  it  is  good  to  be  young,  and  to  be  loved,  and 
to  enjoy  life  as  none  but  two  persons  faithfully  lovmg  each  other  can 
do.  What  a  feeling  of  happiness  there  is  on  receiving  the  first  dear 
little  coy  letter !  What  a  pleasure  in  reading  those  lines,  simple 
enough  in  themselves,  but  glorified  with  the  halo  of  love !  They  may 
seem  commonplace  to  others,  but  to  the  **two*'  beings  whose  hearts 
are  in  unison,  there  is  a  witchery  about  a  love  letter  that  cannot  be 
matched  in  literatm-e.  What  a  bright  page  is  opened  to  us  by  our 
**  first "  love  letter !  A  fresh  page  it  seems  to  us  in  the  world's  great 
book  of  life  ;  yet  it  is  but  a  repetition,  a  renewal  of  what  has  always 
existed.  Let  us  want  to  live,  to  enjoy  hfe,  and  not  be  always 
thinking  only  of  the  futui*e,  as  if  we  wanted  to  die.     **  Life  is  real/' 


&0.  Life  is  not  so  hard ;  it  is  wrong  to  be  putting  up  with  life, 
trying  to  be  glad  for  the  gift  of  life.  Life  is  a  joyous  thing,  a  great 
gift,  if  we  would  but  love  all  living  things,  man,  woman,  or  child — 
nay,  the  very  dumb  animals  themselves,  aU  God's  inanimate  creation. 
We  should  be  glad  of  life  for  mere  gladness'  sake,  if  we  once  felt 
misery  and  sin  to  be  wrongs  we  ought  to  remedy,  and  not  silently 
bear  as  a  punishment ;  let  us  feel  young,  and  love  life  as  we  love  aU 
the  good  gifts  of  our  Creator,  recollecting  that  our  acts  are  nothing, 
but  our  motives  everything ;  seeing  how  paltry  is  mere  social  ambition, 
that  the  stratagems  and  meannesses  to  get  on  in  the  world  are  but 
the  low  cunning  of  deceit,  let  us  learn  how  to  make  people  thaw 
under  our  genial  influence,  let  us  learn  how  to  bend  the  prickles,  and 
draw  out  the  wholesome  sweetness  that  lays  behind.  This  power  is 
part  of  the  married  state.    The  wife, 

"  Whose  sweet  voice 
Should  be  the  sweetest  music  to  his  ear. 
Awaking  aU  the  chords  of  harmony ; 
Whose  eye  should  speak  a  language  to  his  soul 
More  eloquent  than  all  that  Greece  or  Rome 
Ck>uld  boast  of  in  its  best  and  happiest  days ; 
Whose  smile  should  be  his  rich  reward  for  toil ; 
Whose  pure  transparent  cheek  pressed  to  his 
Would  calm  the  fever  of  his  troubled  thoughts. 
And  woo  his  spirits  to  those  fields  Elysian, 
The  Paradise  which  strong  affection  guards." 

Bethune. 

"  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clover, 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for  ever, 
One  grand  sweet  song  t " 

Chables  KnrasLEY. 

The  strongest  of  all  earthly  feelings  is  love.  Philosophers, 
cynics,  men  of  the  world,  may  jeer  at  the  assertion;  the  jilted  may 
diispute  it,  the  cold-blooded  and  the  aged  may  find  it  difficult  to  accept ; 
yet  the  fact  remains,  that  in  all  ages,  men  and  women,  the  cleverest, 
even  the  best  of  the  human  species,  have  been  known  to  cast  policy, 
ambition,  money,  success,  to  the  winds,  to  follow  the  all-absorbing 
passion  that  draws  us  to  each  other — that  makes  us,  while  it  lasts  (be 
the  time  short  or  long),  thoroughly  contented  with  the  good  the  gods 
have  given  us,  and  willing  to  let  all  less  important,  though  perhaps 
worthier,  aims  go  to— well,  wherever  they  may  choose.  Too  romantic 
for  18881  Well,  perhaps  so;  you  must  take  my  opinion  for  what  it  is 
worth.  But  think  over  it  before  you  marry,  and  weigh  its  merits  against 
the  opposite  opinion — that  love,  as  a  passion,  is  pleasant  enough  while 
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it  lasts ;  but  it  is  so  transient,  and  has  little  to  do  with  the  happiness 
of  married  life.  What  we  want  for  every-day  use  is  thorough 
sympathy,  whether  it  be  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
brother  and  sister,  or  friend  and  friend.  When  people  marry  for 
''  love,"  the  chances  are  about  equal  as  to  whether  there  exists  this 
sympathy  between  them.  Both  man  and  woman  should,  if  possible, 
shake  off  the  blindness  of  the  passion,  love,  and  look  at  each  other 
from  the  **  sympathetic  "  point  of  vdew,  before  contracting  marriage. 
There  should  be  true  sympathy  and  affection  between  husband  and 
wife,  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  and  trou])le  of  this  world,  and  leave, 
as  a  result,  peace  and  happiness — the  blessing  of  a  good  home.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  **  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill ; "  not  upon  religious 
grounds,  but  because  common  sense  tells  us  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  Once  alter  the  law,  and  let  a  man  consider  his 
wife's  sister  no  longer  his  sister,  but  his  possible  wife,  and  you  remove 
the  principle  that  has  acted  as  a  check  upon  fancy  or  desire.  The  wife's 
sister  could  no  longer  remain  in  her  brother-in-law's  house  on  the 
same  terms  as  before,  and,  at  that  very  hour  of  trial,  when  her 
presence  would  be  most  needed  by  the  httle  ones  left  behind,  she  could 
not  enter  the  house. 

Eeading  a  service  over  a  couple  of  people  in  a  church  does  not, 
cannot,  alter  the  nature  and  the  temperament  of  the  two  parties. 
There  is  no  real  marriage  that  is  not  a  union  of  heart  to  heart,  and 
soul  to  soul,  as  well  as  flesh  to  flesh.  If  it  be  not  so,  you  will  feel 
Hke  King  Solomon,  who,  with  his  pluraUty  of  wives,  must  have 
written  feelingly  when  he  said  that  "  better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith."  In  marriage, 
you  want  something  more  than  a  mother  of  your  children  ;  you  want 
a  companion,  without  whom  your  life  seems  unendurable.  If  this  be 
the  feeling  with  the  majority  of  married  couples,  it  matters  not  how 
the  law  defines  the  **  rights  "  of  each,  as  each  will  be  moved  by  a 
higher,  holier,  more  sacred  feeling  towai'ds  the  other  than  any  law  or 
idea  of  social  duty  would  give.  In  marriage,  a  man  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  his  wife  that  she  looks  to  him  for  counsel,  for  help.  The 
woman  should  regard  herself  as  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  love,  and  should 
look  to  liim  for  everything.  Marriage  makes  a  man,  or  ruins  him ;  it 
also  makes  a  woman,  or  mars  her.  It  is  a  strange  position  for  a  girl, 
on  her  wedding  day.  What  a  change !  Suddenly  all  her  habits  of 
existence  are  quite  altered ;  her  new  life  and  its  conditions  are  bat 
little  understood.  She  may  be  wishful  to  do  what  is  right,  but  all  is  so 
strange  to  her.  There  is  scarcely  any  period  of  a  woman's  life  when 
she  has  greater  need  of  sympathy,  forbearance,  and  help;  and  the 
need  will  be  felt  most  by  the  best  of  them — ^those,  the  very  excellence 
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and  finencES  of  whose  training  makes  them  the  more  sensitive  and 
artsions  and  conscientious  to  do  their  duty.  How  few  men  think  of 
the  position  a  wife  occupies,  or  put  before  her  in  &  plain,  commoD- 
sense  way,  what  she  has  to  do  in  hor  new  position  ;  that  life  has  its 
"  realities  "  as  well  aa  its  ideals  ;  and  that  the  two  must  work  together 
in  the  new  partnership  if  they  are  to  be  happy  together  1 

Men  and  women,  think  more  before  contracting  an  engagement 
that  will  affect  your  whole  future  life  ;  select  carefully,  be  guided 
in  your  decision  by  a  desire  to  love  and  be  loved.  Love,  quiet 
enduring  love,  proved  by  generous  forbearance  and  a  quiet  intense 
regard,  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  brings  a  man  and  a  woman  to  each 
other  in  the  most  powerful  of  passions,— a  love  that  permits  itself 
to  love  more  than  it  permits  itself  to  show — the  hunger  and 
thirst  of  a  eoul  for  a  soul,  after  they  have  found  out  tliey  agree  in 
thought.  Such  a  love  is  all-powerful,  and  is  the  power  that  an 
attractive  woman  wields,  and  all  men  submit  to,  when  put  to  the 
proof.  Without  love  in  married  life,  is  to  part  with  hope.  What 
an  agony  I  Your  life  to  be  like  a  night  without  a  star,  a  road  'with- 
out an  end,  an  ocean  without  a  shore — a  life  destitute  of  ilower  or 
fruit ;  everything  seems  to  wither  away  in  an  atmosphere  whence  hope 
has  &ei.  The  only  consolation  is  the  rejection  that  some  day  there 
will  arrive  an  end,  there  will  come  a  rest.  Under  the  green  sward, 
if  never  above  It,  in  some  quiet  spot,  amid  the  daisies  and  Iho  butter- 
cups, you  will  Bleep  peacefully — so  soundly  that  no  anxiety  wUl 
have  power  to  wake  you — bo  dreamlessly  that  the  past  will  never 
recur  in  the  watches  of  the  longest  night — bo  deeply  as  to  be  inaen- 
sible  to  joj  as  to  sorrow ;  no  more  disturbed  by  the  memories  of  a 
wretched  and  wasted  life,  caused  by  an  union  between  two  persons  not 
suited  to  each  other — a  match,  by  the  world  called  a  love  match, 
while  tlie  cynic  is  angrily  sUouced  who  has  dared  to  pi-oclaim  it 
on  arrangement  of  expedience.  Yet  the  man  has  been  accepted 
because  he  is  well-looking,  pleasant  in  manners,  of  fan-  repute, 
and  good  position — because  it  was  needful  for  her  dignity  that 
she  should  marry  some  one,  and  because  experience  assures 
her  she  is  not  likely  to  get  a  better  offer.  In  many  cases,  things 
go  on  smoothly ;  the  man,  being  altogether  devoid  of  love's 
ardour,  likes  his  wife  all  the  better  for  her  want  of  warmth.  A 
woman  of  so  tranquil  a  nature  will  not  bo  too  exacting  in  her  fondness. 
But  in  too  many  cases,  the  pity  is  that  the  man  and  woman,  although 
unable  to  love  each  other,  yet  have  each  within  them  an  infinite  fund  of 
love,  and  are  doomed  to  pass  their  lives  with  the  yearning  after  the  un- 
satisfied desire  for  a  happiness  they  have  debarred  themselves  from. 
Or  it  may  be,  and  too  often  is  the  cose,  that  whilst  he  or  she  is  no 
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warmer  in  the  depths  than  the  surface,  and  could  never  have  loved  any 
one  much,  yet  the  other  partner,  be  it  he  or  she,  has  a  heart  capable  of 
passionate  emotion.  Then,  after  a  brief  period,  discontent  must 
begin  ;  it  is  felt  that  a  something  more  is  wanted  than  the  agreeable 
companionship,  tlie  freedom  from  the  jars  and  regrets,  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  moderation  of  the  hopes  with  which  too  many  enter 
upon  matrimony.  Married  life  brings  home  to  too  many  the  truth, 
that  **it  is  when  our  budding  hopes  are  nipped  beyond  recovery 
by  some  rough  wind,  we  are  the  most  disposed  to  picture  to  our- 
selves what  flowers  they  might  have  borne  if  they  had  flourished.*' 
Why  ?  Because  love  is  absent,  and  love  is  essential  for  the  life-long 
union  of  marriage.  So,  before  you  marry,  be  quite  certain  that  **ye 
love  one  another  with  all  your  heart  and  soul."   Do  not  listen  to  those 

who  say : 

"  Do  anything  but  love  I    Or,  if  thou  lovest. 
And  art  a  woman,  hide  thy  heart  from  him 
Whom  thou  dost  worship ;  never  let  him  know 
How  dear  ho  is ;  flit  like  a  bird  before  him  ; 
Lead  him  from  tree  to  tree,  from  flower  to  flower ; 
But  be  not  won ;  or  thou  wilt,  like  that  bird, 
When  caught  and  caged,  be  left  to  pine  neglected, 
And  perish  in  forgetfulness.'*  L.  E.  Landob. 

Beware  of  those  who  talk  of  **  woman's  rights."  A  woman's 
strength  lies  in  her  weakness,  to  which  men  have  yielded  since 
the  time  when  Eve  is  said  to  have  tempted  Adam.  Man  does  not 
yield  to  man;  he  regards  him  as  an  equal — delights  to  cope 
with  and  beat  him  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Woman's  strength 
hes  in  her  power  to  tempt,  and  coax,  and  influence  man.  The  story 
of  Adam  and  Eve — true  or  not — is  about  as  perfect  a  bit  of  human 
nature  as  ever  was  written.  The  majority  of  unhappy  marriages, 
couples  yoked  together  entirely  unsuitable  to  each  other,  have  been 
caused  by  the  temptations  of  women,  plajdng  upon  the  weakness  of 
the  men.  She  conquers  so  far  as  to  make  the  man  marry  her,  but 
the  man  himself  has  not  been  conquered.  To  do  this  needs  "  love," 
and  the  love  is  not  there.  Their  eyes  are  soon  opened ;  they  patch 
up  matters  before  society,  and  make  the  best  of  the  situation  them- 
selves. But  it  is  an  awfiil  life.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  torture  equal  to 
being  confined  to  a  person  you  do  not  love  ;  shut  up  in  a  room  for 
hours,  walking  about  with  one  whom  nature  has  not  fitted  for  your 
companion.  Bad  news,  a  bad  debt,  fEklling  off  in  trade,  upsets  a  man's 
liver.  It  cannot  bo  favourable  for  digestion  to  eat,  with  your  wife  or 
husband,  in  silence,  meal  after  meal,  day  after  day,  deriving  very  little 
benefit  from  their  food ;  and  it  must,  in  time,  ruin  the  digestion,  or, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  lead  to  the  curse  of  drink. 
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**  A  little  sorrow,  a  little  pleasure, 

Fate  metes  us  from  the  dusty  measure 

That  holds  the  date  of  all  of  us ; 

We  aro  bom  with  travail  and  strong  crying, 

And  from  the  birthday  to  the  dying 

The  likeness  of  our  life  is  thus." 

Swinburne. 

*'  A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 

Milton. 

Man  is  a  complex  being ;  he  has  received  from  his  Creator  a  body, 
which  gives  him  natural  life  ;  an  intelligence,  which  claims  from  him 
intellectual  life ;  a  soul,  which  raises  him  to  moral  and  rehgious  life. 
Too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  fiaith,  and  telling  man  what 
he  mustbeheve;  the  time  has  come  to  speak  more  fully  of ''Life," 
and  how  we  must  hve  it.      Life  is  before  faith  ;  we  may  despise  the 
latter,  but  we  cannot  the  former.    Life  is  our  master  ;  it  is  useless 
to  rebel ;  prince  or  peasant,  no  matter  whosoever  you  may  be,  you 
are  all  equally  the  subjects  of  life  and  death.    Life  did  not  wait  for 
your  orders  to  come  to  you ;  it  will  not  wait  for  them  to  withdraw 
from  you.    It  came  to  you  without  you;   it  will  leave  you  in  spite 
of  you.    It  commands  our  respect.     It  reigns  by  its  own  essence, 
which  does  not  depend  upon  you,  and  which,  nevertheless,  you  bear 
in  yourselves  as  in  a  fragile  and  an  immortal  vessel.     You  live  ;  but 
you  live  as  subjects,  and  your  power,  which  is  so  great  against  feiith, 
is  null  against  life.     We  cannot  be  bom  nor  can  we  die  when  we 
please ;  neither  can  we  choose  the  place  and  condition  of  our  existence ; 
but  in  the  fatal  circle  where  it  holds  us,  although  free  in  our  actions, 
wo  are  the  willing  instruments  of  our  destiny;   we  answer  for  our- 
selves to  our  own  fortunes ;  and,  whilst  Nature  convinces  us  of  our 
dependency,  conscience  convinces  us  of  our  sovereignty.      Burdened 
with  this  double  load  from  the  day  of  our  birth,  we  thus  advance, 
masters  and  slaves  of  ourselves,  to  another  day,  which  is  unknown 
to  us — to  a  still  greater  mystery  than  even  that  mysterious  power, 
«  Life  itselt" 
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Common  sense  tells  us,  however,  that  being  here,  having  life,  we 
should  consider  what  had  best  be  done  with  it.  What  shall  be  our 
aim,  our  end  in  life  ?  I  answer,  "  Happiness  "  is  the  final  end  of 
man.  Take  Hope  as  your  companion ;  put  aside  despair.  *<  Despair  " 
is  a  poisonous  cup ;  avoid  it ;  drink  freely  of  **  hope."  Hope  to  know 
yourself  and  your  nature,  and  what  is  round  about  you,  better ;  and 
knowing  more,  strive  for  that  great  blessing,  *<  love." 

"  Love  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  '  silver  link,'  the  silken  tie, 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  combined." 

Love  in  its  fullest  sense,  bred  and  fostered  by  such  a  great  love  of  all 
that  is  human,  that  your  life  will  give  evidence  of  it  by  an  intense 
personality,  a  concentration  of  purpose,  an  enthusiasm  to  benefit  your 
fellows,  by  destroying  sin  in  its  roots,  eradicating  selfishness  from 
man's  heart,  expelling  tyranny,  wrong,  cruelty  out  of  the  world; 
making  of  society  what  Christ  wished  for,  a  "  Christian  brotherhood," 
the  basis  of  the  organization  being  '4  love  ye  one  another,'' — a  rule  so 
simple,  yet  by  it  alone  can  we  banish  the  discord,  tears,  and  pain 
from  the  world.  Adopt  this  simple  rule,  and  instead  of  intolerance — 
sect  against  sect — there  would  bo  imion  between  the  different  minis- 
tries ;  not  each  striving  for  its  own  members,  but  all  helping  in  the 
good  work  of  benefiting  mankind.  This  toleration  and  harmony 
among  the  leaders  would  develop  the  same  ideas  among  the  members 
of  each  congregation,  and  household  and  household,  nation  and 
nation,  instead  of  opposing  and  thwarting  each  other,  would  be  joined 
together,  and  happiness  and  plenty  would  supersede  misery  and 
poverty.  Properly  set  about,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  that  sages 
have  forecast  of  human  progress,  all  that  poets  have  sung  of  the 
glory  of  the  latter  day,  all  that  prophets  have  pictured  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  might  not  be  accomplished.  If  not  ail  this,  let  man's 
thought  be  given  to  the  subject — let  our  thinkers,  teachers,  and 
leaders  beheve  it  possible, — there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
exist  '*  peace  and  good- will  among  all  men."  As  this  is  promoted, 
happiness  will  take  the  place  of  its  opposite,  abundance  will  exist 
instead  of  penury,  virtue  take  the  place  of  vice,  hope  keep  out  despair. 
Begin  with  the  resolution — 

'*  I  would  do  service  to  my  kind,  contrive 
Something  of  good  for  men,  some  happiness 
For  those  who  in  the  world  stiU  lo^d  and  live ; 
And,  as  my  fathers  did,  so  end  my  days. 
I  would  earn  praise,  I  too,  of  honest  men." 


Stbnulate  this  desire  to  please,  the  love  of  being  approved  of 
by  "good  and  honest  men,"  Try  and  deserve  the  "love"  of  all 
related  to  you.  "  Love  "  ia  an  immense  power  to  elevate  or  debase 
ua,  and  it  is  a  mistake,  in  treating  of  humanity  or  life,  to  underrate 
its  influence  upon  our  Uvea  and  happiness.  There  is  an  old  fable  that 
Eros  would  not  grow,  to  the  great  grief  of  hia  mother.  She  asked 
ThcmiB  the  reason.  "  It  is,"  said  Thenais,  "  because  he  has  no 
companion."  Venua  then  gave  him  Anteros  for  hia  asaociate.  From 
that  moment  Eros  began  to  grovr,  and  at  last  attained  the  stature  of 
a  man.  But,  Bcparated  from  Autoros,  be  again  became  an  infant. 
Being  in  love,  or  desiring  to  be  loved,  develops  the  ideal  witLun  us ;  a 
good,  true  love  will  inspire  a  man  with  energy  to  enter  on  anew 
existence,  will  free  hia  spirit  from  what  has  hitherto  impeded  its 
upward  progress,  and  he  will  become  a  man.  It  baa  been  said, 
'■  Vain,  truly,  ia  the  hope  of  your  swiftest  runner  to  eacape  from  his 
own  shadow."  "  Yea ;  but  it  is  not  the  shadowa  that  slink  behind,  it 
ia  only  those  we  cast  before  us  that  darken  the  onward  patli."  What 
a  darkness  has  been  cast  upon  the  Buasiau  nation  by  their  horrible 
outrages  on  the  Jews  I  It  is  alrango  that  humanity — still  stranger, 
Christianity — has  not,  with  one  voice,  raised  its  cry  for  justice  between 
man  and  man,  its  loathing  and  reprobation  for  such  a  horrible  phe- 
nomenon— checking  the  nation  in  its  monstrous  work,  dragging  down 
humanity,  as  it  has,  from  its  ascending  point  to  a  lower  level !  The 
time  will  come  when  humanity  will  so  revolt  at  such  atrocities,  that 
the  outraged  moral  sense  will  drag  the  ofTendiug  nation  before  the  bar 
of  the  world's  judgment.  Wten  such  a  time  comes,  mankind  will 
shudder  as  the  hideous  spectres  of  intolerant  brutality  are  dragged 
out  of  the  buried  past,  and  wonder  at  the  supineness  of  their  fcUow- 
mcn  in  not  making  an  effort  to  stop  the  world  going  backward.  As 
Victor  Hugo  says  :  "  A  curtain  seems  to  he  torn  open,  and  a  voice  is 
hcai-d  saying,  '  Humanity,  look  and  see !  Two  solutions  are  before 
your  eyes.  On  the  one  hand,  man  advances  with  slow  and  sure  step 
towards  an  horizon  ever  brighter  and  brighter,  leading  childhood  by 
the  hand,  Man  marches  on  full  in  the  light ;  the  child,  full  of  hope 
and  perseverance,  accomplishes  its  great  task.  Science  seeks  for  God, 
thought  discovers  Him ;  God,  truth  ;  God,  justice ;  God,  conscience ; 
God,  love.  The  search  for  God  is  philcaophy,  God  found  is  religion.' " 
"  Search,"  "  think,"  and  "  believe :  "  this  is  the  Trinity  I  offer  you, 
in  opposition  to  the  old  superstitions  which  deceive  man  when  a  child, 
but  which  are  disdained  by  manhood,  accepted  long  ago  by  ignorance, 
but  now  rejected  by  knowledge;  leaving  to  the  tenacious  believer, 
whose  eyes  and  cars  are  closed,  no  other  refuge  than  the  hoiTible 
Credo  quia  abitirdum.     Instead  of  which,  I  ask  yon  to  exchange  dork- 
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nass  for  light,  by  becoming  a  coavert  to  the  rehgion  baaed  oa  "  eanae 
and  efTcct ; "  a  beUef  that  ignores  and  repudiates  miracles,  dreams, 
and  dogmas ;  a  rehgiou  based  on  "  hope."  based  upon  that  greater 
light,  a  progreaeive  knowledge  of  the  Divine— every  step  onward 
proving  oar  Father  in  heaven  to  be  worthy  the  deepest  reverence  of 
the  human  soul ;  a,  rehgion  whose  disciples  have  but  one  motive, 
whose  lives  show  by  their  acts  the  sincerity  of  their  profession : 
"  progress,"  "civihzation,"  "onward  and  npwai-d,"  for  all  men.bya 
creed  based  on  the  eternal  truth,  that  "  all  people  are  brothers,"  and 
whose  watchword  is  "  lovo,  justice,  broth ei'hood." 

Theologians  tell  us  to  look  for  happiness  in  another  world.  I 
belong  to  those  who  want  to  givo  mankind  more  happiness  in  this 
world.  Do  not  bo  shocked.  Although  our  moans  nmy  differ,  the  ends 
will  bo  simikr — must  bo  aimilai-.  We  both  think  "  happiness  "  is  the 
end  of  life ;  but  we  ask  for  an  immediate  payment,  you  promise  ua 
deferred  payment.  I  think  "  certainty  "  will  be  more  effectual  to  attain 
the  end  wg  have  in  view — the  "  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of 
mankind."  Duty  is  a  port  of  man's  life,  but  in  its  essence  it  is  but  the 
rule  of  our  actions — it  is  the  way,  the  means,  not  the  end.  When 
we  perform  a  duty,  you  may  forget  the  reward ;  but  to  live  wo  must 
see  and  hope— hope  for  what  ?  "  Happiness,"  or  that  image  of  it 
which  should  stand  before  us,  an  ulterior  consequence  of  justice 
desired  and  practised,  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  our  conscience,  as  the 
supreme  light  which,  before  ail  others,  should  enhghten  and  dli-ect  our 
actions.  Man,  as  a  living  being,  is  independent  oipartkidar — though 
not  of  all — external  conditions.  We  all  feel  this  consciousness  of  our 
independence,  which  has  been  teimed  Free-will.  Man,  though  the 
most  complex  of  living  beings,  is  the  most  capable  of  adapting  him- 
eelf  to  circumstances.  Though  by  nature  the  moat  forlorn  of  animals 
in  the  way  of  protective  integuments,  he  is  beyond  every  other  in  his 
power  of  hving  ;  if  the  climate  is  too  cold,  he  can  build  houses,  weave 
clothes,  &c.  And  he  is  the  only  being  in  existence  who  has  tiie 
advantago  of  a  long  evolutionary  series,  and  the  privilege  of  the 
experience  of  the  adaptations  and  arrangements  made  by  all  the 
generations  of  living  beings  that  have  preceded  him.  In  nothing  is 
this  more  important  than  the  growing  sense  of  "  moral  responsibility," 
the  recognition  of  "moral  laws,"  the  obedience  to  the  will  of  tho 
majority  by  thoso  who  differ  for  the  social  well-being  of  all.  It  is  this 
innate  moral  power  which  makes  us  capable  of  adapting  oui'selvea  to 
the  laws  that  have  been  made  for  our  general  good,  even  when  we 
differ  fi'om  the  laws.  Our  intelligenco  tolls  lis  that  laws  made  for  tho 
good  of  all  must  be  obeyed  by  all.  Wo  are  conscious  of  the  value  of 
obedience  to  law,  whilst  it  be  law.  for  the  hbcrty  of  all,  for  the  genoi-al 
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safety  of  all ;  wg  Boe  H  ia  necessary  tbut  tlie  indiyidufLl  ud&pt  himself  to 
tile  laws  of  society  aud  tbe  State,  for  the  well-beiDg  of  the  race.  It  ia 
the  race  acting  through  the  individual.  And  it  is  iinpevative  alike 
for  man's  progress  and  happiness  that  he  recognize  the  inevitablt 
consequences  for  good  ox  evil,  to  himself  and  others,  of  his  every  act ; 
in  other  words,  that  punishment  in  the  shape  of  misery,  illness, 
discontent,  is  but  "the  stream  of  conseiiucuco  flowing  on  unchecked." 
There  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to  treat  this  world  as  if  life 
was  a  game  of  chance  ;  men  have  been  taaght  tbe  issues  of  things  in 
this  life  were  uncertain  ;  they  have  run  the  risk,  spite  of  the  world's 
proverbs  based  on  experience,  such  as  "  Eeckless  youth,  wofut  ago;" 
"  As  be  has  made  his  bed,  so  ho  must  lie  on  it ; "  "  He  who  will  not 
be  ruled  by  the  rudder,  must  be  ruled  by  the  rock ; "  "If  you  touch 
pitch,  you  will  be  defiled;  "  "  Fii-e  burns,  and  water  drowns,"  God 
is  too  just  to  be  partial ;  the  action  of  His  laws  is  invariable  and 
inevitable  ;  there  is  no  escape  ;  the  man  who  cannot  swim  might  as 
well  walk  into  a  river,  and  hope  be  will  not  drown,  as  expect  to  defy 
any  of  God's  laws  with  impunity — those  laws  are  so  wonderfully 
framed ;  "  they  avenge  themselves  !  "  Brougham  said,  "  Diink  is  the 
mother  of  want,  and  the  nurse  of  crime."  How  does  God  punish  us 
for  drunkenness  ?  Wiiy,  Ho  blights  the  health  of  its  victims  ;  they 
suffer  from  accidents,  and  run  greater  danger  of  death  fi'om  injuries 
and  operations  such  as  sober  persons  could  bear  with  impunity.  It  ia 
a  hideous  evil,  poisoning  as  with  a  fury's  breath  the  flower  of  their 
happiness.  A  drunkard's  life  is  a  "  pei-petual  misoiy;"  he  is  poor  and 
wretched;  and  if  you  want  to  realize  fully  the  punishment  those  poor 
wretches  iullict  on  themselves  by  their  fatal  weakness,  see  thom 
Buffering  from  delirium  tremens,  suffering  such  pains  as  not  even  Dante 
imagined  in  tbe  most  harrowing  scenes  of  his  Infenio.  But  people 
will  tell  you,  "  There  is  So-and-so,  he  does  this  and  that ;  do  not  tell  me 
of  remorse,  such  men  have  no  conscience,"  &c.,  &c.  BeUeve  me,  the 
Deity  never  errs ;  vengeance  may  seem  delayed,  hke  a  bill  given  in- 
stead of  cash,  but  it  is  only  "  deferred  payment,"  with  no  chance  of 
compromise,  or  private  arrangement — the  debt,  like  that  of  death, 
must  be  paid.  The  greatest  power  of  tlie  moral  law  is  fear ;  there  is 
no  burden  harder  to  bear  than  undetected  wrong-doing,  or  a  life  that 
is  a  life  of  hypoaisy,  a  life  not  in  accord  with  what  it  professes  to  be ; 
all  such  suffer  this  "Nemesis  of  Fear."  These  men,  as  they  walk 
through  life,  outwardly  prosperous,  socially  respectable,  are  iiiwardly 
conscious  it  is  a  living  lie ;  they  are  reminded  of  the  past  by  little 
things,  as  the  sound  of  "bells;"  they  are  always  hearing  footsteps 
behind  them ;  tbe  stars  seem  to  look  down  as  spies  upon  them ;  they  are 
men  whose  pulses  shake  at  every  sudden  ring  of  the  door-bell,  whose 


faces  blanch  if  they  be  suddenly  accosted,  who  tremble  if  a  steady 
gaze  be  fised  upon  them  ;  and  in  the  dead  of  night  they  wake  up  with 
horror,  the  past  and  its  probable  consequences  brought  before  their 
mindt!  80  vividly  in  their  dreams.  Believe  me,  we  never  do  what  wo 
ought  not  to  do,  but  we  regret  it,  and  would  give  much  to  have  the  same 
undone;  the  punishment  is  not  so  much  in  being  detected,  as  the  ever- 
present  fear  that  we  shall  be  detected.  If  the  bouI  have  any  life  left  in 
it,  ahame  and  the  agonizing  sense  of  lost  wortli  and  aelf-loathing  will 
come,  and  the  punishment  is  proportionate  to  the  offence ;  it  is  terrible 
to  be  utterly,  miserably,  intolerably  ashamed  of  yooi-self, — to  feel  that 
glare  of  illumination  which  the  conscience  flings  over  the  soul  after  & 
wrong  deed.  It  la  the  natural  and  inevitable  revulsion  of  feeling  on 
which  we  did  not  calculate,  the  little  grain  of  conscience  within  the  very 
worst  of  us,  which  makes  forbidden  pleasures  sour.  To  be  happy,  we 
must  be  moral,  must  feel  that  in  obeying  the  moral  motive  we  are 
obeying  ourself;  so  that,  in  the  very  act  of  obedience,  you  feci 
that  in  obeying  you  are  free  in  your  act,  it  is  your  act ;  and  the 
more  tlioroughly  moral  the  act,  the  more  thoroughly  to  be  happy, 
you  must  be  able  to  feel  you  act  freely,  by  yom'self,  your  own 
act  and  deed,  and  not  from  necessity  or  compulsion.  It  is  tho 
moral  nature  that  makes  the  individual ;  every  living  being  is,  as 
ouch,  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  thing  acting  by  impulse,  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  life  which  it  possesses,  has  power  within 
it  which  makes  it  euperior  to  the  circumstances  of  any  particular 
time  and  place.  Man,  aa  the  most  complex  of  living  beiogs,  has  the 
highest  degree  of  life,  possessing  not  simply  hfc  and  sensation,  but 
also  mind,  conscience,  and  memory.  Free-will  represents  a  fact  of 
nature  in  life,  each  individual  feeling  conscious  of  power  and  capacities 
common  to  all ;  tlie  conception  of  moral  responsibihty  is  the  afQrma- 
tion  that,  as  the  individual  has  such  powers  and  capacities,  he  is  to 
be  hold  responsible  for  tho  use  or  non-use  he  makes  of  them.  Bcience, 
then,  quite  as  much  as  philosophy,  condemns  fatalism  on  the  one 
hand,  ss  predestination,  or  election  by  grace,  on  the  other.  By  their 
acts  you  shall  know  them ;  by  their  actions  they  shall  be,  nay,  art 
jtidged,  pimished,  or  rewarded.  Man  can  alter,  and  docs  alter,  the 
productions  of  nature  in  innumerable  ways,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
very  strange,  as  it  would  be  opposed  to  all  life's  experience,  if  man 
could  not,  of  liis  own  power,  alter  nature's  greatest  production — viz., 
himself.  Be  not  detei-red  by  the  idea  of  any  dark  stubborn  fate  being 
opposed  to  you,  in  your  work  of  reformation,  but  go  on  hopefully,  and 
tell  men  joyously  of  the  happy  future  in  store  for  them  if  they  will 
but  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  real  powers  and  capacities,  and  prove 
themselves  the  masUn  of  circumstances,  and  not  the  creaturet. 


Tlie  first  tbiug  ia  to  disabuse  tLc  public  mind  of  the  error  that 
liappiscBS  in  tliis  life  means  having  plenty  to  oat  and  di-ink,  little  to 
do,  children,  and  fine  clolhies,  abundance  and  no  worry — that  we  are 
merely  agents  for  "  the  continuance  of  the  individual  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species."  We  want  the  mind  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  the  world  is  a  God-forEaken  spot,  and  that  the  true  philosophy  is 
to  live  onr  lives  ont  with  as  little  discamfort  as  possible.  I  admit, 
the  stem  every-day  facts  of  existence  give  a  shock  to  one's  ideals 
and  aspirations ;  we  find  men  valued  according  to  what  they  are  worth, 
for  their  capacity  for  ministering  to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  their 
fellow-men,  rather  than  b;  tlicir  noble  manhood,  gained  by  dihgeut 
self-culture  and  self-control.  The  majority,  when  we  reflect  at  all, 
puzzle  us  by  their  earnestness  and  strenuous  efroiis  in  living  a  life 
that  from  our  ideal  standpoint  does  not  seem  worth  hving  for.  Dis- 
content is  master  of  us  because  we  wear  our  lives  out  in  striving,  not 
after  "  happiness,"  but  what  we  falsely  think  will  bring  liappiness  to 
ns.  Wo  are  all  our  lives  struggling,  fighting  for  tho  shadow,  but 
neglecting  the  substance.  It  is  time  men  were  told  that  this  evil 
is  of  their  ovm  making ;  that  wo  make  or  mar  our  own  life's  happi- 
ness ;  there  is  room  in  the  world  for  something  besides  discontent ; 
there  must  be  some  wrong  somewhere  needs  remedj-ing  when  men  are 
not  content.  I  am  uot  of  those  who  despise  the  good  things  of  this 
world — quite  the  contraiy ;  it  ought  not  to  be  with  us  that  "  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.''  I  want  people  to  see  life  is  a  real  good 
tiling,  that  all  things  are  sent  for  our  enjoyment,  that  it  is  right  to 
enjoy  life ;  but  to  do  this,  they  must  understand  clearly  that  the 
highest  pleasure  in  this  world  does  not  consist  in  simply  increasing 
tho  balance  at  their  bankers ;  and  it  is  a  false  conception  of  life,  or 
rather,  how  to  make  the  host  of  i(,  that  we  must  take  all  we  can  get, 
no  matter  who  goes  short.  It  is  said  that  men  are  better  than  their 
creeds ;  happily,  human  nature  is  better  than  hiunan  thought,  and  the 
hardestand  most  worldly  of  us  has  his  better  side,  and  so  gets  a  glimpse 
now  and  then  of  that  genuine  happiness,  that  peace  of  mind,  and 
feeling  of  miiversal  contentment,  from  the  performance  of  a  right 
and  worthy  deed. 

Yes,  in  thia  valley  of  our  trouble,  which  David  eloquently  called  a 
vale  of  lean,  from  which  we  daily  drink  the  bitter  and  ti'oubled  waters 
of  our  life,  happiness  is  not  unknown  to  us,  because  the  heart  of  man, 
so  deep  for  misery,  is  deeper  far  for  happiness.  Misery  is  the  result 
of  accident,  man's  own  error;  hut  happiness  comes  to  him  from  his 
nature,  prearranged  for  him  by  his  Creator.  "  Happuiess — all  a  myth," 
say  some  ;  but  in  reply  it  may  be  defined  as  the  "  absence  of  unhappi- 
uesG,"  for  thoue  who  cannot  or  will  uot  study  the  mystery ;  but  happi- 
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ness  itself  is  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  we  experience  when  legitimately 
using  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  physically,  mentally,  or  morally, — the 
higher  the  faculties  employed,  and  the  purer  the  motive  that  actuates 
us,  the  greater  and  more  complete  the  satisfaction ;  whether  it  he  of 
the  mind,  by  poetry  and  eloquence ;  of  the  heart,  by  a  requited  affec- 
tion ;  of  the  conscience,  by  an  action  that  rouses  or  gratifies  it ;  of  our 
whole  being,  by  circumstances  which  at  the  same  time  take  possession 
of  it  and  di*aw  it  forth  from  itself.  Happiness  comes  and  goes ;  it  is 
the  light  that  comes  from  the  east  and  vanishes  in  the  west.  Man's 
natui'c  is  so  vast,  his  faculties  are  so  complex,  his  aspirations  so  ardent, 
that  it  rarely  happens  that  the  inspirations  from  above,  or  from  the 
highest  parts  of  us  within,  raise  us  to  the  point  necessary  to  attain 
the  feeling  of  ecstacy.  But,  although  some  part  of  us  always  remains 
in  the  shade  or  in  disquiet,  and  our  happy  moments,  like  youth  and 
beauty,  pass  away,  still  there  are  times  when  we  feel  what  real  happi- 
ness is, — that  satisfaction  to  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  that  gives 
a  sense  of  repose,  the  repose  of  mind  at  feeling  we  are  satisfying  to  the 
full  the  highest,  purest,  and  best  faculties  of  our  nature.  This  con- 
tentment of  mind  can  only  be  had  by  those  whose  motives  are  inspired 
by  love  of  others,  instead  of  self-interest,  by  generous  instead  of  selfish 
thought,  by  virtuous  instead  of  vicious  desires.  Virtue  stands  pre- 
eminent ;  there  is  no  real  and  lasting  dehght  in  the  gratification  of 
the  senses  from  any  other  motive ;  but  if  experience  has  taught  us 
anything,  it  is  that  happiness  in  this  world  does  not  consist  in  bodily 
well-being,  **  the  dehght  of  the  senses,"  **  the  pleasures  of  the  soul," 
**  science,"  ** glory,"  **  virtue,"  but  in  a  skilful  blending  of  all ;  and  the 
wisdom  we  learn  from  the  labour  of  ages  for  happiness  is  a  wise  mode- 
ration in  our  desires,  and  a  desire  to  develop  our  reason  and  consciences, 
and  thereby  lessen  and  gradually  exterminate  that  unutterable  spectacle 
of  misery — human  beings  without  the  instinct  of  the  bnite,  or  the 
higher  light  of  man.  Many  now  in  existence  would  grow  greater  if 
they  could  descend,  but  they  cannot ;  the  human  form  remains  to 
them,  but  with  a  frightful  lowering  of  its  physiognomy,  and  the  gleam 
of  intelligence  which  still  encircles  them  adds  to  their  fall  the  tragic 
character  of  derision. 

To  cure  this  intellectual  and  moral  leprosy,  caused  by  the  disorder 
of  the  passions,  we  need  the  peaceful  exaltation  of  virtue  to  replace 
the  intoxication  of  pride  and  the  agitation  of  voluptuousness,  or  the 
nation  will  become  enervated  by  enjoyment,  and  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  the  struggle  of  life.  This  partly  causes  the  rising  distaste 
of  life,  to  conquer  which  fatal  tendency  we  need  a  more  moderate 
ambition  and  purer  moi*als,  so  that  if  we  cannot  be  preserved  from 
misfortune,  misfortune  will  find  in  us  at  least  a  temperament  capable 


of  resisting  or  bearing  it.  The  end  of  life  is  happiness;  the 
principal  obstacle  thereto  our  passions,  which  tend  by  their  nature 
to  weaken  reason,  because  they  act — except  in  well-regulated  minds, 
and  when  their  possessors  have  them  well  under  their  control — 
against  its  order  and  its  light :  their  root  most  living  when  they  are 
not  altogether  corrupt,  their  aim  and  tendency  when  they  nUe  us  is 
to  extinguish  the  sacred  light  of  reason,  and  smother  the  reproaches 
of  our  conscience.  The  action  of  our  lives  is,  therefore,  a  struggle 
between  the  end,  happiness,  and  the  obstacle  thereto,  our  passions ; 
and  the  end  can  only  be  attained  after  overcoming  the  obstacle  by  a 
serious  struggle.  Do  not  despair  because  the  struggle  may  seem 
hopeless.  Try !  "  There  are  triumphant  defeats  that  vie  with 
victories,  and  the  four  sister  victories,  Marathon,  Salamis,  Platnea, 
and  Mycele,  the  most  glorious  that  the  sun  has  shone  upon,  will  never 
dare  to  oppose  their  united  glory  to  the  defeat  of  Leonidas  at  the 
Pass  of  ThermopylaB."  **  Whether  another  ThermopylaB  awaits  us, 
whether  victory  or  defeat,  let  us  boldly  enter  the  battle-field,  not  as 
idle  spectators,  but  as  those  whose  lot  is  to  be  decided  before  their 
eyes,  and  who  have  a  hand  in  the  action  which  is  to  destroy  or  save 
them.  Let  us  learn  in  our  present  hour  of  combat  the  tactics  which 
shall  give  us  empire — empire  at  first  over  ourselves,  and,  if  we  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  share  it  with  others,  an  empire  which  will  not 
only  be  our  own  over  ourselves,  but  which,  even  in  that  narrow  limit, 
will  suffice  for  us  before  God.  Man  remains  vulnerable  because  he 
remains  free.  He  may,  by  using  his  hberty  against  itself,  misuse 
his  reason  and  betray  his  conscience.  He  may  abuse  his  strength, 
extinguish  his  light,  stifle  his  remorse,  leave  nothing  remaining  in 
him  but  broken  ruins.  It  would  be  his  own  fault,  I  grant ;  and 
although  I  grieve  to  see  such  a  power  of  destruction  in  so  feeble 
a  creature,  I  ask  myself  if  God  has  not  prepared  for  justice  an 
incorruptible  sanctuary  upon  earth,  and  if  there  is  not  somewhere 
in  favour  of  conscience  a  place  of  shelter  for  our  infirmity.  Ah  ! 
it  is  so  ;  I  take  refuge  there  beforehand  against  myself,  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  not  need  to  leave  humanity  in  order  to  remain  a  man. 
If  I  betray  my  conscience,  if  Bacon  of  Verulam,  Chancellor  of 
England,  betrays  the  honour  of  his  magistracy,  a  whole  people 
will  rise  up  to  judge  him.  Justice  will  spring  from  the  multitude ; 
the  tribunal  of  God  will  rise  up  from  them  in  vengeance  before  out- 
raged witnesses  too.  If  the  nation  itself,  formed  by  servitude  for 
corruption,  should  in  its  turn  lose  the  sense  of  right,  it  might,  indeed, 
fall  into  the  tomb  never  to  rise  again ;  but  it  would  not  carry  with  it 
the  conscience  of  the  human  race.  Other  nations,  witnesses  or  instru- 
ments of  its  fall,  would  be  present  at  its  burial ;  they  would  see  the 
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corpse  pass  by  with  scorn,  and  lawful  heirs  of  its  life,  because  they  will 
have  become  in  its  place  the  representatives  of  honour  ;  they  wiU  sing 
with  faith  the  symbol  of  duty,  which  is  also  the  symbol  of  immortality. 
If,  in  fine,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  whole  human  race  debased  ceased  to 
beheve  in  justice,  in  order  to  think  only  of  interest  and  pleasure ;  if  our 
eyes  should  ever  behold  in  the  world  the  abject  unity  of  depravity, — 
oh  !  believe  and  do  not  despair — believe  that  such  a  day  will  be  like 
the  day  before  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour :  the  human  conscience 
has  perhaps  eclipses  also,  but  if  it  has  them  it  has  also  its  Easter, 
and  the  age  of  Christ  rose  upon  the  age  of  Nero.  Yes,  conscience 
reigns.  It  preceded  the  gospel,  and  will  outlive  it.  It  preceded  it 
as  a  dawn,  it  will  outlive  it  as  a  sister.  The  gospel  is  the  cry  of  the 
conscience  of  God  in  the  conscience  of  man ;  and  as  long  as  God 
shall  hvc,  as  long  as  man  shall  not  be  extinguished,  that  cry  will  be 
stronger  to  save  than  the  passions  are  to  destroy"  (Lacordaire). 

To  be  happy,  I  repeat  that  famous  sentence,  ^^  Know  thyself  and 
thy  weaknesses,  and  resolve  to  overcome  then.  We  are  causes  ;  every 
cause  should  act,  and  when  it  meets  with  an  obstacle  to  its  right 
action,  it  should  surmount  it  by  the  law  of  life,  the  law  of  all  creation, 
the  law  of  progiess — **  labour.*'  We  should  henceforth  strive  to  "  rule 
as  masters,"  not  be  led  by  our  passions  as  slaves.  We  are  free  ;  we 
know  right  from  wrong,  good  from  evil.  The  starting  point  is  to 
abstain  from  that  which  abases,  enchains,  and  corrupts ;  conquer  the 
evil  inclination  again  and  again,  and  each  time  it  returns,  the  struggle 
will  be  less  difficult,  because  the  obstacle  is  less  strong,  and  the 
progress  felt  encourages  the  soul ;  and  as  the  course  gets  clearer,  the 
imagination  grows  brighter,  and  the  brain  gains  in  strength  and  sohdity ; 
the  right  balance  of  mind  is  obtained  for  the  calm  functions  of  thought ; 
and  conscience  whispers,  Nothing  but  good  is  strong  enough  to  destroy 
evil ;  therefore,  do  all  the  good  you  are  able  to,  for  good  brings  good, 
as  gold  brings  gold.  We  are  happy  in  proportion  as  our  life  is  with- 
out shadow,  our  conscience  without  remorse,  our  reason  without 
error ;  briefly,  in  proportion  to  our  efforts  so  to  sow  the  seed  by  our 
life's  action,  that  the  fruit  when  ripe  will  be  ready  for  eternity. 
Virtue  shows  the  successful  struggle  against  the  passions ;  it  is  the  test 
of  a  man's  goodness.  Its  acts  are  in  conformity  with  the  Divine 
nature ;  justice  reigns  within  the  soul.  Pere  Lacordaire  says : 
**  Virtue  is  one  in  its  essence.  It  has  for  its  principle  and  pattern  the 
eternal  law  of  justice  which  is  in  God  ;  for  its  seat,  the  human  soul ; 
for  the  secondary  cause  of  its  being,  hberty,  reason,  conscience  acting 
in  concei-t ;  for  its  end,  the  voluntary  transfiguration  of  man  by  his 
acquired  likeness  to  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  the  mediator  of  earth 
and  heaven,  the  mediator  also  of  all  ages  and  all  generations.    It  is  by 


viiiae  that  order  subsists ;  bj  it  that  respect  becomes  established  aud 
afTection  flows  io  the  arid  veins  of  the  human  race.  AH  philosophy 
that  disdaina  virtue  will  perish  by  scorn  ;  every  party  that  rejects  it  is 
8  party  conquered ;  all  friendship  without  it  has  no  root,  and  will 
have  no  duration  ;  all  happiness  where  it  is  not  will  be  like  a  flower 
that  opens  at  morning  and  fades  at  eTeuing  ;  all  glory  which  does  not 
claim  it  as  a  sister  is  tarnished.  It  is  the  beauty  of  time,  and  the 
immortohty  of  that  which  passes  away.  Like  the  wisdom  of  God 
which  penetrates  all,  it  dwells  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor  as  io  the  palace 
of  kings,  and  tbe  unction  which  it  pours  into  the  furrow  of  the  herds- 
man is  as  pure  as  that  with  which  it  fills  the  heart  and  the  chalice  of 
the  priest.  The  child  sports  with  it  on  rising  from  the  cradle ;  the 
youth  draws  from  it  the  candour  of  his  visage  and  the  tondorneaa  of 
his  look ;  the  mature  man  asks  from  it  courage,  consolation,  publio 
esteem ;  tbe  aged,  his  last  rest ;  and  the  world,  the  secret  of  its 
creation." 

How  are  we  to  keep  this  moral  force  alive  ?  how  best  give  it  an 
impulsion  towards  action?  Not  by  saying,  "Life  is  not  worth 
living ; "  not  by  the  C17  of  weakness,  "  Day  by  day,  man  learna  to 
despise  life  ;  "  but  bj  the  true  expression,  "  Day  by  day,  man  learns  to 
despise  death."  Contempt  of  death  is  the  principle  of  moral  foi-ce ; 
as  long  as  there  is  a  fear  of  death,  as  if  to  die  were  any  other  thing 
than  living  and  attaining  to  God,  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
a  man  on  great  occasions.  A  threat  is  sufficient  to  vanquish  him ;  he 
will  float  on  listlessly  as  events  bear  htm  along,  and  should  history 
know  him,  it  will  know  only  his  shame.  To  keep  your  lives  from 
being  darkened  by  weaknesses  miworthy  of  you,  you  must  prefer 
justice  to  life.  The  thought  of  death  should  trouble  no  good  man  ; 
all  such  have  that  contempt  of  death  which  gives  the  fearlessness 
of  soul  which  looks  above  this  world.  Peace  is  the  tranqiiilUty  of 
order ;  peace  of  mind  is  only  for  those  who  by  vu^uo  have  sur- 
mounted the  passions  of  disorder  within  them.  It  is  the  reward  of 
the  empue  we  have  obtained  over  ourselves  ;  wo  are  worthy  of  our 
liberty,  being  ruled  by  justice,  and  this  Ufe  regulated  by  the  con- 
Bcience,  gives  to  hfe  happiness  of  the  highest  order ;  as  in  the 
virtuous  aoni  there  is  something  not  to  bo  found  in  the  corrupt  soul, 
something  which  is  not  virtue  alone,  but  its  rebound  upon  all  the 
faculties  of  onr  being,  and  which,  in  purifying  them,  in  elevating 
them,  shall  produce  satisfaction  and  beauty;  satisfaction  which  is 
the  germ  of  happiness,  beauty  which  is  the  reflection  of  God. 
Whereas,  as  long  as  the  passions  govern  ua,  they  produce  a  confused 
trouble  within  us,  a  persistent  irritation  and  craving,  an  unsatisfied 
desire  which  makes  of  our  life  a  succession  of  contending  and  painful 
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emotiona.  Tho  joj  wliicli  vte  seek  m  tbcm  becomcB  changod  into  a, 
fever  which  dejects  and  osalta  us,  turn  by  turn,  witbout  ever  giving 
US  repose  or  contentment,  firt  as  soon  as  virtue  dawns  npon  the 
soul,  it  produces  a  first  calming  of  our  faculties,  a  peace  of  mind 
that,  if  not  happioess,  is  akin  to  it,  when  man  bends  before  reason, 
and  takes  of  his  own  &ee  will  the  submissive  attitude  of  a  creature 
which  knows  its  duties,  and  in  accepting  them,  obeys  its  own  royalty. 

Happiness  is  obtainable  bere  by  all  of  us  ;  and  I  maintain  that  the 
pleasures  of  virtue  are  superior  to  the  careless  bbss  of  any  licentious 
hour,  and  that  virtue  has  its  sufiicicncy  of  reward  here,  and  needs  not 
eternity  to  compensate  for  abstaining  from  a  life  of  "  pleasures  " — viz., 
vice  and  self-indulgence,  accompanied  with  its  restlessness  and  insta- 
bihty.  never  satisfied,  but  coveting  evei'y  flower  that  it  sees ;  whilst 
the  good  man  not  only  finds  joy  in  doing  good,  but  has  with  him,  to 
cheer  his  path,  the  durability  and  fertility  of  its  good  effects  to 
recommend  it  over  and  above  its  present  excellence.  There  is 
no  greater  fallacy  in  the  human  brain  than  the  current  notion  as  to 
the  superior  permanent  value  of  selfish  over  virtuous  happiness.  Ask 
any  one  if  tho  joy  of  being  generous,  of  feeling  you  have  done  right,  of 
resisting  temptations,  has  a  value  not  in  the  present  sweetness  only, 
but  tenfold  more  so  in  the  feehng  of  satisfaction  that  outlasts  it ;  ask 
&em  also,  when  tliey  have  indulged  in  a  vicious  pleasure  or  done  an 
nngeneroua  act,  if  the  temporary  pleasure  did  not  cease  with  its 
gratification,  and  the  bitterness  begin  and  continue  of  remoi-se  of  tiie 
over-ruled  but  ever-living  conscience  within.  Theologians  of  all  sects 
could  do  mankind  no  greater  benefit  than  to  preach  sei-mons  that 
would  render  certain  in  men's  eyes  a  contented,  happy  life,  if  hved 
according  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  guided  by  rectitude.  It  is  their 
duty  to  expose  not  only  the  bideousnesa  of  sin,  but  to  rid  vice  of  its 
plausibility,  and  to  point  out  to  manlciud  that  it  is  because  they  do 
not  understaud  life  that  we  arc  hopeless  of  makiug  out  of  life's 
resoiurces  a  life  worth  living ;  and  so  it  is  t,  j  are  prone  either  viciously 
to  despoud  to  the  point  of  a  greedy  seizure  upon  homely  pleasure,  or, 
if  virtuously  disposed,  to  sigh  at  life,  and  picture  the  fruition  of  our 
hopes  in  some  unearthly  future  not  dependeut  upon  our  patience  for 
its  production. 

You  must  look  at  life  with  a  diiTcrent  vision  to  recognize  the 
truth  that  "  every  little  helps,"  and  seeing  that  all  has  uot  been  done 
by  man  for  man  in  this  world,  concentrate  your  energies  upon 
the  work,  be  worldly  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  fix  your  hopes 
more  on  this  world.  If  the  days  and  years  may  bo  happy  and 
enjoyable  instead  of  being  wretched  and  miserable,  do  your  port  in 
being  instnuneutal  in  diffusing  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  a  hope- 
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fulness  for  the  future  of  mankind  that  will  result  in  hia  being  a 
happier  and  more  healthful  creature.  Never  mind  how  it  is  done ; 
any  course  of  conduct  that  results  in  unolloyed  welfai'e  to  someone, 
somewhere,  without  a  reaction,  must  he  right ;  and  the  happiest  men 
that  are  now  living,  or  have  ever  lived,  are  those  who  have  within 
themselves  the  disposition  and  means  to  obtain  such  welfare  for  others, 
as  also  will  Buch  Uvea  generally  ho  found  to  be  the  most  moral  and 
truly  rehgious.  Instead  of  relying  upon  the  uncertain  hereafter,  and 
its  awful  punishment,  to  make  men  more  moral,  why  not  use  tlie 
power  at  our  disposal — appeal  to  his  love  of  approval,  stimulate  hia 
hope  by  giving  liim  something  to  hope  for  in  this  world,  tempt  bim  to 
abstain  from  excesses,  not  by  the  promise  of  Heaven,  but  the  happi- 
ness of  health  and  of  conscious  power,  of  delight  in  feeling  he  is  a 
man,  and  not  a  beast  ?  Contrast  the  pleasure  of  success  with  the 
miseries  of  failure,  the  blessing  of  health  with  the  wretchedness  and 
misery  of  disease,  tlie  bappmeas  of  an  honest  conscience  with  the 
remorse,  doubt,  and  fear  of  detection  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
cheat.  To  all  men  show  the  greater  advantage  of  a  We  so  hved  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  an  indulgence  being  known  that  will  darken  your 
fame,  lessen  the  respect  of  your  fellows,  or  be  prejudicial  to  your 
relations'  or  children's  advantage  or  welfare.  ISy  these  and  otlier 
motives,  the  new  philosophy  aims  at  the  slow  but  certain  amelioration 
of  man's  condition  upon  earth  ;  the  improvement,  positive  and  nega- 
tive, of  his  position  and  resources,  through  the  conforming  of  his  very 
will  with  the  conditions  of  his  own  life.  By  it,  nuin's  happiness  is 
made  to  depend  upon  his  altering  the  character  and  balance  of  his 
desires,  so  that  they  shall  be  more  amply,  more  surely,  and  more  per- 
manently gratihcd,  ratlier  than  in  bringing  certain  fulfilment  to  hap- 
hazard personal  wishes ;  in  iinprm'in-j  the  quality  of  happiness  by  rid- 
ding it  of  ail  dull,  peaceless.  or  painful  reaction,  rather  than  in  directly 
increnaing  itt  qiiantily.  We  want  men  to  make  the  most  of  this  life. 
Think  about  it,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  hves  are  embittered 
and  demoralized  by  yielding  to  indulgence  or  selfish  ambition,  by 
being  a  slave  to  the  restless  and  selfish  excitements  of  life,  by  having 
sold  the  soul  to  being  the  slave  of  the  body,  instead  of  the  body  being  in 
submission  to,  and  the  servant  of,  the  soul.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
No  man  has  a  more  profound  belief  in  the  value  and  seriousness  of  success 
upon  earth,  or  the  value  of  life  as  life.  But  no  one  has  a  greater 
contempt  for  the  vanities  and  small  aims  of  life,  or  has  a  greater  pity 
for  those  who,  losing  life's  joys,  fall  back  upon  the  uncertain  future 
that  is  to  make  good  to  them  the  disappointments  and  despondencies 
of  this  life.  We  want  men  to  see  that  life  is  worth  thinking  about, 
that  life  is  capable  of  being  made  less  full  of  disappointments,  easier 
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&nd  happier ;  that,  once  we  resolve,  we  hare  the  powor  in  the  human 
wilt  to  improve  this  world's  resources  and  benefit  mankind  ;  and  that 
g,  more  satisfactory  total  of  result  of  man's  collective  actions  can  only 
be  attained  hy  the  agency  of  wills  set  upon  virtue  and  the  general 
good,  than  has  been  obtained  by  wills  hitherto  set  upon  indulgence 
and  self-service.  This  ia  certain,  we  must  live  our  lives ;  life,  we  see, 
has  many  evils  and  compensations, — why  not  strive  more  earnestly  to 
make  life  a  more  enjoyable  thing,  better  worth  living  than  it  is,  and 
recognize  that  morahty  is  the  art  of  maldng  life  and  its  hherties  and 
gladnesses  more  complete,  and  so  strive  to  lessen  human  misery,  and 
feel  ourselves  blessed,  thanked,  loved  for  having  in  a  measnre  lessened 
whilst  here  the  weight  of  the  world's  woe  ;  of  belonging  to  tliat  heroic 
band  who  have  advocated  the  advantage  of  virtue  gainst  vice,  of  con- 
science against  mere  sense,  of  sympathy  against  self-interest,  of  the 
man  in  us  against  the  intellectual  aroimal  f  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for 
all;  the  world  is  comfortless,  unhealthy,  painful;  full  of  daily  miseries 
and  disappointments,  broken  lives,  dying  moans,  and  early  graves. 
Has  man  done  all  he  could  to  make  bia  fellow- creatures  less  sordid, 
cntcl,  ungrateful,  loathsome  ?  Need  there  be  so  much  disease,  death 
BO  early,  or  dying  he  so  painful  ?  Think  of  it  aa  you  may,  the  answer 
must  be  emphatically,  "  No,"  There  is  no  reason  why  the  world 
and  the  people  in  it  should  remain  aa  they  are,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  everything  has  not  been  done,  everytliing  hoped  that  might 
be  hoped,  everything  suffered  that  might  be  suffered,  to  better  the  one 
or  the  other. 

"Themau  who  would  possess  the  fall  integrity  of  his  functions 
to  a  ripe  old  age  must  avoid  excesses  of  every  description,  and  must 
endeavour  to  employ  the  higher  facultiea  of  his  mind  somewhat  more 
energetically  than  is  now  always  customary.  A  time  comes  to  every 
one  when  the  physical  powers  begin  to  decay ;  and  then,  unless  the 
brain  has  been  kept  active  and  recipient  by  exercise,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  live,  and  the  man  perishes.  We  may  say  that  he  died  of  gont, 
or  of  over-eating,  or  of  heart  disease,  or  of  kidney  disease,  or  of  the 
failure  of  the  particular  organ  which  waa  the  first  to  e}diibit  symptoms 
of  the  approaching  end.  In  reality,  he  has  died  of  stupidity,  artificially 
produced  by  neglect  of  the  talents  with  which  ho  waa  endowed " 
(P.  Hood  :  A  Treatise  oh  Gout  and  Biimmalhm). 

"  The  source  of  final  happiness  is  inherent  in  the  heart ;  he  is  a 
fool  who  seeks  it  elsewhere  :  he  is  like  the  shepherd  who  searched  for 
the  sheep  which  was  in  bia  bosom  "  (Hindu  Vimanii). 

"  The  troubled  heart  iahcll,  the  heart  at  rest  is  paradise!  Jleaven 
and  hell  are  virtue  and  vice.  What  can  bo  called  constant  ?  The 
same  object  serves  at  one  time  for  om'  happiness  and  at  another 


for  our  distrcsB.  Hence  happiness  and  eoitow  are  abstract  ideas " 
{Hindu  Vishnu). 

Happiness  may  be  deSned  as  tlie  absence  of  anytbing  tbat  makes 
us  unhappy.  To  insure  this  peace  of  mind,  that  content  alone  can 
give,  we  must  imderstand  that  Nature,  by  her  arrangements,  abounds 
in  compenBatiou,  all  based  upon  the  strictest  justness.  It  is  tnie  that 
"  whatever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  Every  man  must 
bear  his  own  load ;  but  we  should  never  be  faint-hearted  iu  the 
struggle,  and  no  man  would  be  if  he  fully  realized  and  believed  that 
in  due  season  be  will  reap  a  harvest  in  proportion  to  the  seed  he  has 
sown.  Hope  is  Eaid  to  be  a  pleasant  companion,  but  a  dangerous 
friend  ;  but  a  hope  of  a  "  result  according  to  one's  meiits  "  is  another 
matter.  I  bid  you  hope  ;  aye,  let  the  trouble  be  ever  so  great,  the 
difficulty  seem  ever  so  insurmountable,  the  boitow  too  great,  seem- 
ingly, to  be  borne, — hope  on ;  remember  it  is  always  darkest  before 
dawn ;  and  the  gleam  of  hope  kept  alive  within  you  will  bear  you 
through  your  difficulties  ;  whereas  despair,  that  "  poisonous  cup,"  will 
only  the  more  quickly  drag  you  down,  and  make  you  succumb.  As  a 
rule,  hope  deceives  us.  because  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  of  the  two 
competitors  one  must  fail.  It  sees  things  through  tinted  spcctuclea, 
whicli  in  all  ages  have  lent  a  rosy  hue  to  man's  credulous  sight ;  hence 
the  nimiber  of  seductive  promises  that  have  been  held  before  man  by 
prophets  and  theologians — promises  that  still  hold  sway  over  the 
human  heart,  because,  like  "  inconvertible  paper  money,"  there  is  no 
time  for  payment,  or,  rather,  the  payment  is  deferred  to  another 
world ;  the  promises  are  based  on  problems  which  here  on  earth  can 
never  be  solved,  and  they  will  always  have  a  power  over  the  human 
mind,  because  to  so  many — nay,  to  the  mass — faith  is  so  sweet  and  so 
convenient,  that  we  readily,  and  even  eagerly,  believe  untruths,  and 
dread,  instead  of  worshipping,  science,  which  hurls  doubts  into  people's 
heads  with  such  terrible  clearness. 

Faith  and  hope  are  pleasant  companions,  and  because  they  lead 
some  people  too  far  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  abolished. 
Theology  is  Lke  a  fine  old  tree,  with  some  withered  branches ;  the 
wise  man  will  lop  off  the  withered  parts,  and  strengthen  by  infusing 
new  life  into  the  vital  parts — not  ruthlessly  destroy  the  tree.  So  with 
the  higher  culture,  do  not  condemn  it  because  it  is  useless ;  a  man 
can  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  yet  cultivate  the  richer  parts 
of  hifl  nature — the  ideal  or  poetic  spu-it,  which,  though  he  lived  in  a 
desert,  would  prevent  his  feeling  soUtary  or  wearied.  You  may  be  a 
poet  in  thoughts,  just  as  there  are  songs  without  words,  in  which  you 
may  imagine  so  much.  We  see  what  we  imagine  we  see.  The  poetic 
impressions  given  us  by  a  maiden's  face,  a  beautiful  scene,  or  an  old 
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town,  are  but  tha  reflections  and  returning  beams  of  oui'  own  poetry 
with  which  we  gaze  at  them.  What  a  different  aspect  the  stany 
heavens  have  to  different  people  I  One  will  gaze  in  raptijre  at  the 
countleaa  bright  points  which  twinkle  so  brightly  above  hia  head,  and 
will  wonder  what  they  ai-e  for,  how  they  got  there,  and  what  will 
happen  to  them  and  himself  in  the  future ;  but  the  average  human 
being  maintains  an  attitude  of  etartling  indifference  regarding  himself 
and  the  great  marvels  of  nature.  To  the  mass,  the  sun  is  for  them 
simply  the  light  of  day,  the  moon  only  the  lamp  of  night.  Of  the 
evcrlaattng  majesty  of  the  sea  tbey  only  feel  the  cool  breeie  which  it 
wafts  them,  or  the  httle  waves  with  which  it  wets  their  boots.  They 
barely  look  up  at  a  mighty  mountain,  and  even  those  mar^-els  which 
man  has  created — noble  ohurohea  and  gorgeous  palaces — they  pass  by 
with  a  stupid  lack  of  interest.  Stupidity  is  the  gi-eatest  happiness 
and  the  greatest  misery  on  earth :  it  simply  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view  from  which  you  examine  the  matter — as  a  man,  or  as  a  brute. 
"  It  is  very  difficult  at  present  to  strike  the  balance  between  human 
happiness  and  unhappineas,  so  heavily  is  man  weighed  down  by 
sorrow  for  sins  never  committed,  impoverished  by  sacrifices  not 
required,  oppressed  by  cares  that  are  delusive,  and  forebodings  of 
evils  that  can  never  occur.  When  that  clear  morning  comes  wherein 
man  shall  laugh  at  the  ghosts  and  nightmares  that  torment  him, 
nature  will  wear  a  very  different  aspect ;  and  this  not  only  to  the 
immediate  victim  of  the  delusions,  but  lo  those  most  free  from  them. 
For  all  are  socially  and  politically  bound  up  together,  and  a  prepon- 
derance of  insanity  can  make  society  miserable.  It  is  the  keenest 
pain  to  be  in  spiritual  discord  with  neighbours,  friends,  relatives. 
Nor  ia  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  completely  free  of  the  delusions 
ai-ound  him.  They  linger  in  his  nerves,  in  his  sentiments,  and 
perpetually  tempt  his  weaknesses. 

"  How  often  do  we  hear  even  hberal  people  talking  about  human 
sin  and  sinfulness !  There  is  no  such  thing.  The  Creator's  laws  are 
tranBgi-esaed,  he  alone  can  be  blame.l  who  created  the  transgressor. 
If  there  is  any  sin  about  human  ewors  and  misdeeds,  that  sin  is 
rightly  placed  where  the  first  Christians  placed  it — on  the  shoulders 
of  the  crucified  God.  What  man  has  to  consider  is  solely  the  bearing 
of  his  actions  on  his  fellow-man.  That  may  bo  evil,  unjust,  criminal; 
but  there  is  no  sin  about  it ;  and  all  the  feelings  or  retributions  based 
upon  other  than  practical  human  interests  are  gratuitous  additions  to 
the  real  evils  of  the  world.  It  is  high  time  the  whole  burtlien  of  sin 
were  lifted  from  the  soul  of  mankind,  with  aU  its  related  fictions — 
many  of  them  represented  in  laws  and  customs  by  which  life  is 
restricted  and  depressed  "  (Moncubb  D.  CoswayJ. 
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"  Maji  ia  his  own  star,  sjid  tho  eouI  that  cut 
Bander  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man 
Coaunanda  all  light,  all  iuflusiica.  all  fata ; 
Nothing  to  him  tails  earl;  oi  too  late. 
Our  acts,  ouz  angaU  are,  oi  good  or  ill, 
Oui  fatal  ahadows  that  walk  hy  us  still." 

BSAUtfOMT  AND   FCiBTCHSB. 

"  Ods  age  ia  retrospective.  It  builds  the  Bopolchres  of  the  fathers 
it  writes  biographies,  histories,  and  criticisms.  The  foregoing  genera' 
tions  beheld  Qod  and  nature  face  to  face ;  we  still  see  too  much 
through  their  eyes.  Why  should  we  not  alao  enjoy  au  original 
relation  to  the  uuiverae  ?  Why  sliould  we  not  have  a  poetry  and 
philosophy  of  insight,  and  not  of  tradition ;  and  a  rebgion  by  revela- 
tion to  us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs  ?  "  (Emerbon.)  The  lifo  ol 
the  future — socially,  politically,  and  reUgioualy — will  depend  upon  tho 
view  of  life  taught  in  the  present,  the  power  of  truth  to  arrest  tho 
growth  and  overcome  those  theories  that  are  fundamentally  hostile 
to  the  development  of  tlie  individual  in  self-help,  self- reliance,  morality. 
The  students  of  to-day  will  become  the  nation  of  to-morrow  ;  and,  for 
the  future  of  our  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  their  eyes  fised  upon 
Eome  of  those  great  questions  which  must  so  intimately  concern  them 
in  after  lifo.  There  are  changes  going  on  in  our  midst — peaceful 
revolutions — -which  will  have  a  great  bearing  on  all  human  events  for 
all  future  time.  The  great  change  silently  going  on  is  the  change 
which  is  removing  the  disposal  of  the  destinies  of  nations  from  priest, 
monarch,  and  statesman,  to  the  people;  and,  therefore,  the  future  of 
a  people  will  depend  upon  tho  iuteUigonco  and  morality  of  the  people. 
During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  material  condition  of  the  people  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  has  steadily  and  greatly  improved. 
Labour  ia  more  highly  remunerated,  and  is  more  regular  and  constant, 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  food  eaten  ia  more  abundant,  better,  more 
healthful,  and  cheaper  ;  clotliiug  is  cheaper,  better,  and  more  becoming. 
But  as  regards  the  future,  the  principal  factor  will  be  in  tho  onlai-ged 
brain-power.  As  education  becomes  more  general,  the  people  will 
become  more  enlightened,  more  refined,  more  polished ;  as  their  brains 
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develop,  they  irill  take  broader  views  of  thiBga,  and  become  more 
natioQ&l,  and  less  local — more  Imman,  less  animal.  Our  age  is  eaid 
to  be  one  of  "load  discussion  and  weak  conviction ;"  but  tlie  discussion 
will  in  time  bear  fi-uit ;  and  when  this  world  is  thought  about  more, 
wlicn  man  really  sees  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
when  humanity  is  viewed  in  its  entu-ety,  so  that  "  man's  inhumanity 
to  man"  no  longer  "makes  countless  thousand  a  mourn," — then  we 
shall  witness  an  increase  of  genuine  patriotism,  a  genuine  pubhc- 
spiritednesB,  a  stronger  desire  to  incite  individuals  to  devote  thom- 
selves  more  and  more  frequently  and  heartily  on  bebalf  of  the  com- 
munity at  lai'ge. 

I  most  earnestly  and  respoctfully  ask  my  readers  to  thmk  seriously 
over  the  following  :  On  Whit-Monday,  1882,  I  passed  by  Finsbury 
Chapel,  and  saw  exhibited  thereon  the  "spirit  of  the  past,"  the 
utter  want  of  charity  in  its  teachings,  sectarianism  %-ere\is  humani- 
tarianism.  It  seems  incredible  that  in  1882,  on  tlie  walls  of  a 
building  devoted  to  "  Christian"  worship,  there  should  bo  a  notice 
that  "  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,"  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  tliat  trusteth  in  the  Lord."  This  teaching  of  the  past  made  man 
distrust  his  fellow-man ;  the  life  of  the  future  will  depend  upon  our 
earnestness  to  remedy  the  evil  efiects  of  such  a  narrow-minded  train- 
ing ;  the  life  of  the  future  requires  a  training  that,  will  make  men 
andcrstand  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  heartily  co-operating  with 
others  for  their  own  and  others'  welfare. 

The  really  great  never  die ;  their  immortahty  is  assured.  The 
labours  of  tho  illustrious  but  too  limited  band  of  workers  in  unravel- 
ing the  miracles  of  creation  are  not  confined  to  the  few  years  of  the 
longest  life;  tho  great  benefits  such  men  dower  humanity  with  ore 
for  all  time  and  imperishable.  The  world  will  never  forget  such 
workers  for  eternity  as  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Newton,  Giordano  Bmno, 
Bpinoza,  Darwin.  Dai-win's  life  was  a  great  success — without  a  parallel ; 
in  his  lifetime,  to  revolutionize  tho  thought  of  the  age  on  a  behof  hedged 
round  with  such  time-honoui'ed  bulwarks  of  orthodoxy  as  tlie  creation 
of  man!  Yet  theautbor  of  "The  Origin  of  Species"  and  "Tho  Descent 
of  Man"  upset  the  apparently  solid  foundations  upon  which  for  centnries 
the  theological  conceptions  of  man's  creation  had  been  based,  and  sub- 
litituted  the  Qvolntionai7  creed  which  concludes  that  from  that  humblest 
of  entities,  the  amishas — "  through  eternal  process  moving  on  " — rose 
man.  It  was  a  mighty  conquest,  one  man  to  put  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  thoughts  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  been  burned  as 
heretics ;  yet  at  last  ti-utb  conquered ;  tho  belief  based  upon  long  ages 
of  error  and  prejudice  had  to  succumb  to  the  undaunted  explorer  of 
the  "Trinity  of  Nature— Space,  Time,  and  Matter."    For  a  little 


longer  we  must  wait  for  a  belief  in  tliat  other  gi'cat  truism  discovered 
by  Darwin,  "  natural  selection,"  which  is  described  as  "  holding  tho 
sajne  place  in  natural  history  aa  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  physical 
world,  showing  liow  nature  eliminates  and  rejects,  little  by  little,  the 
imperfect  of  every  species,  and  even  the  moat  imperfect  species  of  every 
genus;  thus  demonstrating,  as  it  were,  the  slow  process  of  auto- creation.' " 
"  There  is  but  one  being  and  one  nature,  and  that  nature  produces  in 
herself,  by  one  continuous  action,  all  those  that  we  call  creatures" 
(Spikoza).  There  is  a  great  affinity  between  the  philosophical  thought 
of  Spinoza  and  Darwin,  with  this  difference — that  although  the  latter 
had  to  pass  through  the  usual  ordeal  of  being  branded  as  on  atheist  by 
"those  loud-tongiied  denunciators  who  characterized  the  verities  of 
science  as  baseless,  considered  scientifically,  and  immoral  as  questions 
of  ethics  and  rehgion,"  yet  he  lived  to  sec  the  truth  recognized  by 
many  of  his  old  opponents,  and  when  he  died  he  was  followed  to  his 
last  resting-place  in  the  gi-and  old  Abbey  by  the  foremost  men  of  tho 
day,  of  all  parties  and  sacts.  Why  ?  Because,  unmoved  by  the  war- 
ring spirit  of  creed  contest,  Darwin  ever  pursued  tho  even  tenour  of 
his  way,  still  iodefatigably  and  unflinchingly  wrought  out  the  high 
purpose  of  bis  earthly  mission — to  explain  the  ways  of  God  to  man ; 
firm  in  hia  behef  that  by  earnest  searching  man  may  find  out  God, 
and  welcoming  reverently  and  religiously  every  accretion  of  truth 
concei-ning  the  wondrous  garment  of  nature  which  enfolds  tho  Deity, 
as  the  wisest  means  whereby  mankind  may  bo  led  a  step  higher  on 
"  the  great  world's  altar  stairs  that  slope  through  darkness  up  to 
God." 

"  The  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  consists,  not  in  an 
experimental  demonstration  (for  tlie  subject  is  hardly  accessible  to 
this  mode  of  proof),  but  in  its  general  harmony  with  the  method  of 
nature  as  hitherto  known.  From  contrast,  moreover,  it  derives 
enormons  relative  strength.  On  one  side  we  have  a  theory  derived 
not  from  the  study  of  nature,  but  from  the  observation  of  men — a 
theory  which  converts  the  Power,  whose  garment  is  seen  in  the 
visible  universe,  into  an  Artificer  fashioned  after  the  human  model, 
and  acting  by  broken  efforts  as  man  is  seen  to  act.  On  tho  other 
Bide  we  have  the  conception  that  all  we  see  oi'ound  ns  and  feel  within 
hh,  the  phenomena  of  physical  natmo,  as  well  as  those  of  the  human 
mind,  have  their  unsearchable  roots  in  a  cosmical  life,  if  I  dare  apply 
the  term,  an  infinitesimal  space  of  which  is  only  offered  to  the  in- 
vestigation;  "  and  to  the  elucidation  of  the  most  important  of  all 
tho  phenomenii  of  pliysical  nature,  the  continuation  of  ammal  life 
in  its  highest  product — man;  towards  whose  development  "all 
orders   of   existence   have  contributed — inorganic,  organic,  vegeta- 
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tivc,  mmcral,  tho  chemical  constituents  of  oceans  and  rivers,  even 
the  nltimate  materials  '  of  remote  sidereal  cluaters,'  in  whom  '  the 
various  activities  of  the  vegetable  world  havs  their  counterpart '  " 
{TrsDiLL).  The  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  indefatigable 
student  of  nature,  who,  in  his  fascinating  series  of  "Insectivorous 
Plants,"  "Movement  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,"  "Different 
Forms  of  Flowers  in  Plants  of  the  same  Species,"  "  The  Fertilization 
of  Orchids,"  and  in  his  latest  gift,  the  history  of  "  Earthworms  "  and 
"their  action  in  the  formation  of  vegetable  mould,"  lifts  another 
fold  of  tho  hitherto  impenetrable  curtain  that  has  divided  sentient 
from  non-sentient  life,  and,  through  his  wonder-working  Ions,  exhibits 
tho  self-same  laws  working  in  "  germ  and  air,  in  plant  and  worm," 
proving  to  us  the  marvellous  inter-relation  and  inter-dependency 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  organisms — how  each  is  linked 
to  each  in  the  gi-eat  chain  of  being  that  binds  in  one  both  the  forms 
and  forces  of  natm'e— and  giving  us  tho  key  of  modem  philosophy, 
"  law,"  and  the  principle  of  the  universe.  "  unity : "  "  one  Being," 
whose  acts  can  he  watched  by  a  study  of  that  grand  law  of  evolution, 
manifested  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  from  tho  first  appear- 
ance of  germs  on  the  surface  of  tho  globe  to  the  present  day :  con- 
templating which,  in  all  its  manifold  developments,  the  student  of  the 
living  garment  of  the  Deity  is  compoUod  to  exclaim,  with  Emerson, 

"  The  world  is  tho  ring  o(  Hia  speEs, 
And  Uie  pla;  of  Hia  miracles.'' 

Every  effect  may  be  traced  to  its  cause:  Charles  Darwin  was 
evolved  from  a  patient  race  of  scientific  thinkers,  passing  from  father 
to  son,  nnti]  it  gathered  its  flower  in  the  great  brain  which  produced 
"The  Origin  of  Species"  and  "  The  Descent  of  Man,"  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  every  science  and  thought  in  the  world ;  and  in  the  inx 
ages,  when  the  highest  civilization  shall  gather  up  the  scripture  of 
these  times,  which  are  worthy  of  being  a  bible  of  civilization  and  of 
humanity,  those  hooks  of  his  which  established  the  law  of  evolution 
of  the  human  intellect  would  be,  in  that  new  bible,  its  book  of 
Genesis.  In  the  year  1830,  Charles  Darwin  returned  to  England 
from  a  voyage  round  the  world — a  young  naturahst,  freah  from  his 
university — and  sat  himself  down  to  the  task  of  thinking  out  what  ho 
had  seen  and  observed,  Iji  the  Bamo  year,  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson 
issned  his  first  little  book  on  "  Natnre,"  in  which  ho  anticipated, 
declared,  and  announced  a  character,  a  hope,  and  a  religion  based 
upon  evolution.  Both  men  were  denounced  as  infidels,  both  men 
were  buried  with  tho  highest  honom's,  amid  the  mourning  of  two 
nations — nay,  of  the  whole  world.    Why  this  great  change  ?   Becanse 
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a  new  Bpiritual  epoch,  resting  entirely  upon  the  laws  of  spiritual, 
human,  and  physical  evolution  had  commenced.  Danria  worked 
out  a  scientific  statement  of  the  notion  of  this  law  in  the  universe ; 
Emerson,  standing  upon  that  law  of  evolution,  raised  his  voice, 
saying  that  "  that  which  had  made  men  what  they  were  was  the 
power  that  still  worked  to  make  them  what  they  were  to  be,"  The 
seer  of  the  new  world  translated  the  laws  of  nature  into  moral  laws. 
Evolution  gives  ua  the  vital  principle  of  human  life.  We  learn  from 
it  "  that  that  individuality  "  which  amounted  to  variation  must  be 
either  a  relapse  towardE  a  lower  species  or  the  beginning  of  a  higher 
Species.  The  individual  ought  to  live  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
species  at  large,  and  not  for  a  tribe.  If  a  man's  conduct  be  not  good 
for  his  species,  it  must  be  an  injury  ;  every  one  of  us  benefits  or 
wrongs  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world ;  the  influence  of 
our  acts  will  improve  and  elevate  or  corrupt  and  demoralize  those  we 
come  in  contact  with.  We  wont  "this  law  of  consequences" — the 
infaUibla  operation  of  the  law  of  evolution  upon  human  life — well 
understood  by  all  men  ;  we  want  it  stamped  on  the  brain  of  all  ere 
beginning  tho  journey  of  life,  that  it  is  only  "  the  individual  motive 
for  moral  conduct  wliich  can  survive  in  civihzed  society.'"  "  Tbo 
hells  and  heavens  of  Christianity  had  faded  away,  and  were  now  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  common  sense  of  the  world,  and  had  lost  their 
power.  All  that  had  passed  away,  and  the  generation  now  growing 
up  would  be  able  to  tell  their  children  that  the  reward  of  their  good 
conduct  was  the  certainty  of  their  helping  their  species,  and  that  the 
result  of  e^il  would  bo  to  inflict  a  wound  upon  the  whole  body  of 
humanity  "  (M.  D.  Cosway). 

What  a  tragedy  life  seems  at  times  1  On  a  lovely  day  in  tlie  year's 
sweetest  month,  fields  and  gardens  full  of  regal  glory,  the  Sowers  and 
general  superabundance  of  all  things  for  a  genial  spring,  making  the 
heart  fall  of  joy  ;  yet  on  such  a  glorious  May-day  a  deed  is  done  by 
misguided  men  that  made  our  ears  tingle,  our  heads  to  reel  as  men 
dumb  with  hoiTor ;  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  seemed  a  mockery, 
and  we  almost  wished  this  turned  to  stench,  and  their  beauty  perish 
in  rottenness.  A  terrible  calamity  like  the  Phcenis  Park  murders 
alters  the  coui'se  of  legislation,  and  subjects  for  some  years  a  nation 
to  measures  which,  however  necessary  they  may  be,  must  be  galling 
in  the  extreme.  A  few  blood-thirsty  men,  or,  rather,  wild  animals 
— for  men  that  can  commit  such  deeds  of  assassiuation  have  not 
yet  passed  the  savage  beast  stage  of  development — by  this  act, 
have  the  power  to  chock  the  whole  cause  of  progress,  and  atop  the 
passing  of  reforms  for  the  nest  twenty  years,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  work  of  to-day.     It  was  bat  a  minute's  work,  but  only 
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yeais  will  expiate  it ;  the  work  of  but  three  or  four,  but  millions  must 
pay  the  penalty!  Unfortunately,  such  days  of  darkness  are  not 
uncommon.  It  is  not  four  years  since  we  heard  how  the  Queen*s 
Envoy,  with  all  his  suite,  was  massacred  at  Cabul ;  it  is  not  long 
since  600  British  soldiers,  caught  in  ambush,  paid  for  some  one's 
blunder  with  their  lives,  falling  at  the  hands  of  African  savages.  But, 
day  by  day,  tragedies  are  common  on  life's  serious  stage,  and  the  efforts 
of  reformers  seem  of  little  avail  to  diminish  the  misery,  vice,  and 
crime  that  surround  us.  Night  never  falls  upon  our  land  but  its 
darkness  covers  deeds  of  sin  and  horror  which  the  eyes  of  day  could 
not  bear ;  morning  never  wears  to  evening  but  some  life  is  wrecked, 
some  heart  broken,  some  final  farewell  spoken  in  anguish  unutterable. 
^*  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble. 
He  comes  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleetli  like  a  shadow, 
and  continueth  not."  In  happy  unconsciousness  the  brute  seems  to 
pass  his  life  away,  apparently  knowing  only  of  present  pain  or  pleasure ; 
man's  only  is  the  high,  sad  prerogative,  inaUenable  from  his  nature, 
to  know  he  must  suffer  and  know  he  must  die.  Still,  I  tell  you  that,  on 
the  whole,  even  now,  it  is  a  good  and  happy  world,  and  life  is  and  might 
be  made  much  more  pleasant,  better,  and  happier.  I  deny  that  the 
€arth  is  cursed,  or  that  man  is  bom  a  child  of  wrath  and  doomed  to 
perdition.  But  I  have  hved  here  with  my  eyes  open,  and  am  well 
aware  that  life  is  not  all  smiles — that  many  lives  are  sad,  few  altogether 
glad ;  still,  by  proper  care,  by  studying  the  laws  of  development,  by 
believing  in  **  every  effect  having  its  cause,"  we  may  make  life  happier 
than  it  is  ;  we  may  implant  within  the  mind  of  man  a  hope  of  Para- 
dise this  side  of  the  grave.  But  we  must  do  for  human  nature  what 
wo  do  for  vegetation — remove  the  foul  swamps  that  breed  disease  and 
misery  ;  drain,  till,  and  carefully  cultivate  it,  till  we  get  flowers  and 
grass  where  hitherto  have  been  the  stinging-nettle,  poisonous  night- 
shade, and  life-choking  weed, — all  natural  in  their  proper  place, 
but  need  being  kept  under.  It  would  be  impossible  to  live  if  our 
senses  were  keen  enough  to  discern,  and  our  perceptions  clear  enough 
to  realize,  all  the  sin  and  sorrow  upon  earth, — life  would  be  too  heavy  a 
burden;  so  we  have  to  counterbalance  pain  by  its  companion,  joy.  We 
realize  that  life  abounds  in  good ;  laughter  is  seen  to  be  as  genuine  as 
tears,  smiles  as  sighs ;  love  and  joy,  beauty  and  virtue,  are  as  real — 
aye,  and  as  universal — as  sorrow,  hate,  vice,  and  ugliness.  **  As  the 
instinct  of  hunger — cause  of  so  much  pain  and  so  much  enjojrment, 
yet  in  nowise  for  one  or  the  other,  but  only  to  serve  to  the  support  of 
the  human  frame ;  as  the  road  which  now  climbs  the  steep,  bare  hill, 
now  passes  through  the  vale,  pleasant  with  the  shade  of  trees,  and 
beautiful  with  winding  river  and  fertile  mead,  and  yet  made  so  neither 


to  afilict  the  weary  traveller  nor  console  him,  but  only  to  lead  hhn 
whither  he  would  go, — even  so  is  life  a  hunger  never  satisfied,  though 
often  appeased,  only  that  it  may,  even  by  force  if  not  good-will,  be  an 
energy,  an  unresting  action ;  and  even  so  is  life  a  road,  for  each 
different,  and  different  in  each  portion,  but  always,  in  pain  and  pleasure, 
directed  only  to  its  end.  To  thirst  and  to  drink,  to  hunger  and  to 
feed,  to  be  happy  and  to  be  sad,  to  be  contented  and  to  be  dis- 
appointed, to  be. rich  and  poor,  praised  or  ill-spoken  of,  well  or  ill, — 
all  such  like  are  but  accidents  by  the  way,  sensations  which  come 
and  pass,  and  some  day  pass  for  ever."  Be  of  upright  purpose ; 
have  the  hope,  and  resolve  to  serve  God ;  realize  the  true  meaning 
of  life — that  in  the  actual  present  you  have  eternal  life,  which 
includes  all  future,  just  as  truth  includes  all  true  propositions, 
and  produces  all  good  works.  Let  your  inner  life  be  right,  you 
must  be  happy,  no  one  can  touch  that ;  ascertain  the  Creator's 
laws,  and  religiously  obey  them;  see  in  all  mankind  your  kindred; 
have  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right.  The  future  life  only  troubles 
those  who  lose  sight  and  thought  of  the  real  end  and  purpose  of  this 
life,  and  live  only  for  the  pleasure  or  gain  or  ease  which  ends  with 
death  ;  neglecting  their  duties  in  this  world,  they  are  always  talking 
of  the  next ;  yet,  if  their  Hves  were  dissected,  what  a  mockery  it 
would  seem,  this  "  continuation  beyond  the  grave  of  the  petty  am- 
bitions, the  little  vanities,  the  selfish  cares,  which  make  up  the  j 
majority  of  lives  on  this  side  "I  **  Present  life,  future  life ;  life  on  1 
earth,  life  in  heaven  ;  **  they  are  but  a  play  upon  the  words,  **  Vanity  ! 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,''  till  we  learn  what  hfe  is  indeed,  and  : 
that  '*  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments  is  the  whole  duty  of  • 
man."  And  then  the  future  is  here,  and  heaven  is  on  earth,  and  our  ! 
dead  live ;  and  to  them  and  to  us  God — the  good,  infinite,  ineffable,  | 
eternal — is  all  in  all.  "  For  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  death,  but  the  mind  ; 
of  the  spirit  is  life.  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  must  die ;  but  if  by  the  | 
spirit,  ye  shall  live."  The  spiritual  life — the  life  of  duty,  of  service,  of 
self-sacrifice — this  is  immortality  ;  the  carnal  life — the  life  of  pleasure 
and  self — this  is  death.  By  word  and  will,  by  hope  that  refuses  to 
yield,  and  patience  that  will  not  be  overcome,  let  one  and  all  strive 
to  do  what  little  lies  in  each  one  of  us  to  biing  about  the  time  when 
man  will  willingly  conform  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  aid  His  laws  of 
development  by  recognizing  how  om*  mutual  interests  are  best  served 
by  obsei'vance  of  the  humanizing  spirit  of  Christianity :  **  Be  ye  kind 
one  to  another,  tender-hearted.'' 

**  For  that,  what  guidcth  man  best  in  all  his  ways. 
Is  meditation  of  mortality." 

Lord  Bacon. 
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Let  us  think  more  abont  life,  of  himianity,  its  cares  and  its 
sorrows,  its  hopes  and  its  joys.  Let  us  begin  the  dailj  work  of  life, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  a  way  of  life  or  death  to  each  of  us — a  way  of 
light,  or  a  path  of  darkness,  as  we  follow  or  depart  from  the  light 
given  {rom  above.  What  subject  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  daily 
meditation  whether  we  are  conforming  to  the  highest  ideal  of 
humanity,  or  are  degenerating  from  a  kinship  with  di^-inity  into  a 
mere  creature  of  the  day,  a  more  passing  butterfly,  out  of  harmony 
with  the  eternal  realities  of  things?  Let  us  study  man's  mental, 
moral,  and  religious  development,  and  thereupon  build  up  a  science 
of  mental,  moral,  and  religious 'education.  Let  another  Darwin  take 
huniantty  aa  it  now  exists,  and  trace  back,  link  by  link,  how  it  has 
developed  from  what  it  was  to  what  it  is.  Get  at,  and  explain  to  the 
youug,  the  causes  of  insaniiy,  vice,  and  superstition;  and,  by  inves- 
tigation and  exiilanation,  educate  the  new  life  unceasingly  being  bom 
amongst  us,  so  as  ultimately  to  raise  tlte  whole  race  to  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  life  than  wo  have  jet  conceived.  If  from  a  low  be- 
ginning wo  have  risen  to  what  we  are  (and  does  not  all  history  give 
the  steady  growth  upwards,  from  barbarism  to  ci\'iUzatton  ?),  who  shall 
place  a  hmit  to  what  we  may  attain  to  ?  If  we  can  trace  the  upward 
steps  through  which  humanity  has  risen  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
moral  consciousness,  we  may  learn  how  to  educate  oacli  child  ao  as  to 
be  proof  against  tho  evU  tendencies  incident  to  its  nature  and  position 
in  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  th.D  moral  condition  of  the  people  is 
not  satisfactory  ;  theologians  say,  because  rehgion  is  losing  its  power 
over  men's  minds,  and  they  claim  for  Chiiatianity  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  humauizing  influence  in  all  ages ;  it  is  a  seriotis  re- 
sponsibility to  indicate  a,  distrust  of  the  old  method,  for  which  bo 
much  is  claimed,  hut,  however  much  we  may  owe  to  tho  dogma  of 
future  punishment  as  a  restraining  influence  over  the  masses, 
and  the  humanizing  influence  of  Christianity  with  the  few,  in 
the  past,  every  year  the  "hell  and  heaven"  idea  will  have 
less  power.  And,  let  tho  responsibility  be  what  it  may,  it  does 
seem  to  mo  a  fatal  ciTor  with  most  rcUgious  Gystems  to  assume 
moral  and  religious  failure  as  inevitable,  and  folhng  back  for 
their  main  support  upou  a  scheme  of  redemption  which,  substitut- 
ing a  behef  in  certain  opinions  for  true  moraUty,  puts  its  faith 
in  a  system  of  salvation  which  leaves  poor  humanity  to  suffer  and 
perish  here,  trusting  only  that  beyond  the  grave  a  better  world  may 
be  found,  where  tliose  who  have  tho  "  coiToct  theology"  will  part 
with  the  impurities  of  life,  and  attain  unto  a  blessed  resurrection. 
The  failing  of  this  teaching  is  that  "  the  ideal  is  worshipped  as  an 
ideal ;"  it  is  the  striving  after  a  goal  that  is  afar ;  it  is  the  outward 


baptism  of  intellectual  belief,  not  the  inward  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
We  want  in  this  practical  age  a  something  put  before  man  that  will 
lead  hinn  upward,  by  showing  him  a  something  realizable  here.  We 
must  appeal  to  his  higher  nature  in  a  manner  that  will  rouse  it  into 
action ;  the  present  system  merely  lulls  it  to  sleep.  He  attends  his 
place  of  worship,  subscribes  freely  to  this  or  that,  and  gives  himself 
credit  for  an  amount  of  righteousness  that  he  does  not  possess.  Thus 
it  has  been  said,  with  too  much  apparent  truth,  that  morality  is  only 
a  question  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  you  have  only  to  transfer 
the  European  to  new  and  inferior  surroundings,  and  his  moral  and 
religious  principles  prove  all  a  myth.  But  tliis  would  not  happen  if 
a  **  real  ideal ''  were  in  the  mind.  If  experience  proves  that  when  the 
external  restraints  of  civilized  society  are  withdrawn,  the  lower  faculties 
assert  themselves,  and  individuals  yield  to  the  dishonest  practices  and 
polygamic  tendencies  of  the  society  they  are  removed  to,  it  is  a  proof  their 
**  religious  professions  **  were  but  a  habit,  put  on  hke  a  dress  suit  for 
dinner,  in  conformity  with  custom,  and  not  from  an  innate  conviction 
of  being  the  right  thing  to  do.  People  would  not  thus  so  easily 
relapse  if  religion j  and  not  its  form,  had  once  touched  the  **  individual 
soul."  A  real,  earnest  man,  a  believer  in  the  Creator  of  the  imiverse, 
a  man  with  any  knowledge  of  the  earth's  wonders,  and  the  invariable 
operation  and  action  of  the  laws  that  regulate  it,  would  be  proof 
against  any  change  of  outward  condition ;  ho  would  be  a  man  having 
faith  in,  and  supported  by,  **  piinciples  '*  that  would  raise  him  above 
the  lower  influences  of  an  inferior  civihzation.  It  is  because  we  have 
not  a  true  practical  ideal  of  life  for  our  guidance  that  so  many  break 
down  in  the  world's  struggles.  To  stop  this,  we  must  put  before  man 
a  theory  of  moral  and  religious  culture  which  the  masses  can  under- 
stand, and  which  cannot  fail  to  raise  individuals  to  a  far  stabler  moral 
condition  and  purer  hfe  than  they  at  present  realize.  "  One  thing  is 
certain,  rehgion  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  convert  its  votary ;  and  if  om* 
religious  ideal  will  not  make  converts,  then  it  is  time  to  seek  a  new 
one.  Is  it  impossible,  or  is  it  possible,  so  to  educate  a  child  that  its 
faith  shall  grow  with  its  age  ?  Can  we  so  present  the  moral  world  in 
which  we  hve  to  its  mind's  eye,  that  it  will  discern  an  upward  and 
downward  way, — a  way  of  life  bright  as  a  path  of  light,  and  another 
way,  the  way  of  death,  a  path  of  darkness,  that  yet  to  many  seems 
life's  natural  way.  It  is  true,  many  complain  life  is  full  of  eiTor  and 
deception,  but,  instead  of  seeking  to  solve  life's  problems,  they  are 
satisfied  to  attribute  life's  failui-es  to  Eve's  temptation  and  Adam's 
sin.  **  One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  who  can  rest  satisfied  with  such 
an  explanation  as  this  is  not  worthy  of  a  better  life,  and  that  religion 
which  presents  this  as  its  revelation  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  the 
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destiny  of  ma,n,  is  a  religion  destitute  of  any  religious  ideal  of  life  at 
all "  (John  W.  Crompton). 

The  life  of  tlie  future  will  depend  much  on  man  recognizing  in 
nature  more  than  he  has  hitherto  dono ;  tliat  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way 
to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  which  theologians  have  waged  nith  science 
more  or  lesa  continuously.  Wherever  viewed  as  the  appearance  of  the 
spiritual,  nature  becomes  intelligible ;  its  mysterious  capacity  to  tnOTO 
Ds  Tcceives  its  explanation  ;  the  powers  of  the  soul  find  in  it  a  fitting 
sphcro  for  their  exercise,  and  prove  their  claim  to  be  ita  best  inter- 
preter; the  laws  of  nature,  or  that  physical  and  matei-ial  nature  wbich 
we  know,  being  recognized  as  but  an  intimation  of  a  "  higher  nature  " 
which  is  moro  than  it ;  through  the  created,  we  are  led  to,  and  see,  the 
Creator,  And  we  cease  to  regard  tliat  appearance  of  deadness  in  the 
universe  which  maltes  na  aay  "  dead  matter  "  in  comparison  with  the 
organic  world  which  seems  bo  distinctively  endowed  with  life,  and  see 
that  nature  ia  universally  hvlng,  that  universal  nature  is  the  seat  of 
life.  Although  the  study  of  nature  gives  us  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  man,  makea  us  lower  our  estimate  of  man's  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion, by  so  much  as  our  thoughts  of  that  which  surrounds  him  are 
elevated, — yet  it  also  gives  us  higher  hopes  of  his  future.  To  deny  that 
his  life  is  wanting,  is  to  bbd  him  down  to  the  cruel  present ;  to  affirm 
it,  ia  to  rise  in  belief,  in  hope,  in  energy.  What  he  now  ia,  ceases  to 
be  a  standard  by  which  his  hopes  should  be  bounded,  or  his  circum- 
stances judged.  Man  at  present  ia  spiiitually  dead  ;  he  does  not  live 
up  to  the  "  higher  life,"  hut  is  bound  down  to  the  lower.  To  quote  the 
words  which  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Africanus  :  "  Yea,  they 
live  who  have  fled  £i-om  the  bonds  of  the  body  as  from  a  dungeon  ;  but 
your  life,  as  it  is  called,  is  death."  That  the  present  is  not  the  true 
life  of  man  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  all  times  and  in  all  places 
men  have  looked  forward  to  a  different  and  better  state  of  being. 
Under  various  forms  the  idea  baa  been  ever  present  to  their  thought 
and  to  their  hope :  it  is  empiiatically  present  to  our  own ;  and 
the  time  ia  ripe  for  the  "higher  life,"  man  acting  in  harmony  with 
nature,  and  led  by  the  study  of  nature  to  natiu'c's  God,  thereby 
causing  a  "  moral "  change,  the  dehveranee  from  corruption,  causing  a 
complete  change  in  our  mode  of  existence — the  life  of  man,  instead  of 
the  life  of  beasts ;  when  man  will  aspire  for  and  strive  after  the 
"  higher  Lfe,"  so  that  when  we  survey  human  haunt  and  habitation  it 
will  not  reveal  the  spectacle,  as  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  now  says  it 
does,  of  the  whole  current  of  hiunan  life  setting  resolutely  in  a  direc- 
tion opposed  to  artistic  production  ;  no  love  of  beauty,  no  sense  of  the 
outward  dignity  of  things,  and,  as  a  corolloj-y,  no  dignity,  no  come- 
liness, for  the  most  part,  in  their  outward  aspect.    We  have  struggled 


onward, and  preserved  ourselves  from  tho  tyranny  of  kings,  till  we 
enjoy  abundance  of  political  liberty  and  of  trade  ;  but  oui'  instinct  for 
beauty  has  been  starved ;  and  with  the  masses,  the  instinct  for  intellect 
and  knowledge  has  been  starved ;  we  have  not  trained  them  to  desire 
what  ia  fit  and  pleasing  in  social  life.  What  is  needed  is  the  removal 
of  all  such  caste  and  class  distinctions  as  prevent  in  any  way  the 
better  portion  of  each  from  merging  into  the  one  above  it.  An  unna- 
tural inequality  is  aa  bad  for  society  as  the  attempt,  legally  or  otherwise, 
at  equality — that  is,  equaUty  as  understood  by  the  masses.  We  want 
it  understood  that  every  man  is  the  equal  of  any  other  man,  in  propor- 
tion with  his  progress  in  conduct,  his  growth  in  intellect  and  know- 
ledge, Bud  his  near  approach  to  the  best  men  in  appreciating  beauty 
and  art,  and  hia  manners.  Our  present  system  materializes  the  upper 
elass,  Tulgarizes  the  middle  class,  brutalizes  the  lower  class.  Why  is 
this?  Because  statesmen  lose  themselves  in  the  petty  bustle  and 
schemes  of  the  moment,  instead  of  bethinking  themselves  what  that 
secret  of  the  commtmity's  life  really  is,  and  of  the  life  of  the  future  ; 
that  it  is  civilization,  and  civilization  made  pervasive  and  general. 
The  higher  life  of  the  community  and  its  needs  will  not  he  secured  by 
"  local  option,''  being  able  to  marry  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  having 
the  burial  service  of  one's  own  sect  read  over  our  bodies,  &o., — these 
arc  all  palliatives ;  we  want  real  remedies.  Wo  waut  statesmen  to  be 
striving  for  a  higher  civilization,  caeh  party  not  anxious  for  a  numer- 
ical victory,  but  of  having  sucooeded  in  doing  more  for  the  people  they 
are  governing  than  had  been  done  before. 

We  want,  for  the  life  of  the  future,  greater  contentment  of  life,  more 
eamcBtness  of  purpose,  more  correct  ideas  of  what  happiness  is,  a 
return  to  more  simple  forma  of  life,  lives  led  in  accordance  with  tho 
laws  of  nature.  We  want  a  greater  equalization  of  labour  and  material 
comforts ;  but  to  secure  this,  it  must  not  be  asked  that  the  rich  shall  give 
up  their  property  to  the  poor,  but  that  tlie  poor  shall  be  trained  so  as 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  create  new  icealtk  for  them- 
selvea.  For  this  ia  needed  a  more  perfect  organization  of  society ;  not 
for  the  equahzing  of  all  its  members,  which  means  reducing  the  best 
to  the  level  of  the  worst — reducing  the  strength  of  society,  as  of  a 
chain,  to  the  strength  of  its  weakest  part ;  but  for  the  utmost  develop- 
ment of  tlie  power  of  each  and  every  individual ;  sti-enuous  efforts 
collectively  to  pacify  the  dissatisfied  section  of  society,  by  showing 
them  kindly  and  sympathetically  how  to  remove  themselves,  by  their 
own  efforts,  above  the  miseries  caused  by  their  own  want  of  con- 
tinuous effort  and  the  thrifty  use  of  what  thcii-  labour  brings  thr.m. 

It  is  impossible  to  reaUze  what  the  result  would  be,  liow  lapid 
the  progresa,  if  the  young  were  taught  bo  as  to  comprehend  thftt 
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"  littlo  faults  and  little  vices  "  are  like  snow-flakes ;  tbey  may  be  soft 
and  email,  but  they  heap  up  insidiously  till  tbey  choke  the  road  of  life. 
And  tho  young  must  bo  made  to  understand  that  education  does  not 
end  with  school,  but  only  begins  there ;  the  foundation  should  be  laid 
there,  but  tho  superstructure  must  be  reared  bit  by  bit  in  the  world, 
where  to  "  be  ready  "  for  opportunities  is  so  essential  to  success,  and 
where  prudence  is  the  beat  safeguard  against  the  whip  of  that  sharp 
schoolmaster,  "  Experience."  The  journey  of  life  must  be  begun  with 
tlio  behef  that  as  the  body  ie  to  the  eoul  of  man,  so  is  the  "  unity  of 
God  and  Nature" — the  whole,  in  substance,  one. 

"  All  aio  but  psjrts  of  one  atupendona  ^hole, 
WhoBc  bod;  Natuto  is.  luid  God  tbe  ^ul. 
Slavo  Co  no  eect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  loali^  tlirijugh  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

The  existence  of  an  Inscrutable  Power  not  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
faith,  but  of  positive  knowledge — tho  necessary  outcome  of  our  intelli- 
gence ;  tho  consciousneBs  of  an  underlying  reality  behind  all  phenomena 
felt  to  be  logioally  indestructible  ;  with  such  a  belief,  men  would  realize 
the  living  God  in  their  daily  avocations,  and  feel  "  never  alone  when 
alone,"  but  in  communion  with  one  that  inspires  them  with  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  that  spurns  all  difBculties,  resolved  to  keep  to  the  straight 
road,  and  push  always  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  npward  and 
onward  ;  witli  a  firm  conviction  that  no  earnest  attempt  or  eSort  at 
good  is  ever  "  wholly  lost."  "  Life  is  a  flower  that  withers.  Love  is  a 
breath  that  fails  ;  but  the  sculptiu'ed  marble,  the  chanted  ode,  the 
deathless  deed,  live  on,  and  are  immortal."    We  want  men 

"  Wlio,  not  content  that  former  north  stand  fast. 
Look  forward,  persevering  Co  the  tost. 
From  nell  to  better,  daily  self  auipass'd." 

WOBDSWOBTB. 

Self-discipline  ia  a  force  that  may  be  acquired.  Education  properly 
administered  .will  improve  and  elevate  the  character ;  the  instiUing 
correct  views  of  duty  will  lead  to  tho  gradual  cultivation  of  affec- 
tionate regai'd  for  tho  welfare  of  others,  and  raise  the  morals  of  the 
people  by  curbing  that  predatory  propensity  to  selfishness  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  our  present  imperfect  social  syatem  ;  a  more  correct  per- 
ception and  knowledge  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  "  why  it  is  as  it  is,'' 
wUl  lead  men  to  look  at  the  government  of  tho  universe  in  a  very 
different  spirit ;  and  the  instinct  of  religion  and  worship  being  more 
active,  and  working  in  conjunction  with  the  intellect,  will  be  on 
immense   power  in   raising  man's  views  to  a  higher  level ;   and  in. 


timo  we  may  hope  that  the  di-eara  of  ao  associated  humanity  may  be 
realized  at  last.  Aa  M.  Kaufmana  remarks :  "  It  may  be  after  a  long 
era  of  palUatlves  and  tardy  concessions,  altomatiug  with  occasional 
repressive  measures  in  the  coarse  of  social  politics  ;  but,  sooner  or  later, 
that  social  transformation  will  be  effected  which  shall  change  tbo 
conflict  of  classes  struggling  for  opposite  interests  into  a  friendly 
rivalry  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  good  for  all.  The  social  evolution, 
as  distinguished  fi-om  revolution,  which  wo  look  forward  to,  may 
possibly  appear  to  some  of  our  readers  lilie  another  Utopia,  aa  perhaps 
tbo  picture  of  our  present  state  of  society,  with  its  free  institutions, 
would  have  appeared  Utopian  to  those  who  have  hved  in  a  previous 
historical  era.  Vast  strides  of  progress  seem  impossible,  and  can  only 
be  realized  by  those  who  follow  steadily  the  evolutionary  process  of 
society,  and  can  see  in  the  past  conquest  of  mind  over  brutal  forca 
the  promise  of  still  greater  moral  victories  over  material  obstacles  in 
the  future.  As  the  idea  of  a  free  State  granting  full  liberty  to  all 
individuals  without  allowrag  the  violation  of  rights  of  any  one  in 
particular,  must  have  been  incomprehensible  to  any  mcdixvaJ  mind, 
limited  by  feudal  misconceptions,  so  a  perfectly  free  organization  of  all 
social  units  throughout  the  civilized  world,  without  endangeiing  the 
interests  of  indiriduals  or  the  progress  of  society,  without  lessening 
the  efforts  of  some,  or  imposing  unjustly  heavy  burdens  upon  othei-a, 
may  seem  impossible  to  many  men.  Dut  we  who  believe  in  the 
nnhounded  potentialities  of  human  nature,  guided  by  a  higher  hand 
into  yet  unknown  paths  of  virtue  and  happiness,  believe  also  in  the 
gradual  workuig  of  those  internal  forces  and  tendencies  which  trans- 
form human  institutions,  and  which  gain  strength  with  every  now 
generation,  adding  its  own  inherited  and  acquired  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  to  the  common  fund  of  progressive  humanity. " 

We  hear  of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  but  tbo  tendency  ot 
modem  thought  and  action  is  to  overlook  the  reverence  due  to  the 
individual  soul,  and  to  irivert  the  natural  or  Divine  order  of  things. 
Society  is  for  man,  and  not  man  for  society.  Eesistance  of  the 
pressure  of  society  is  our  only  safeguard,  and  it  is  essential  to  virtue. 
No  man  should  part  with  hia  indiriduality.  Jiurard  power  is  the  end — 
a  power  which  is  to  triumph  over  and  control  the  influence  of  society. 
There  is  no  moral  worth  in  being  swept  away  by  a  crowd,  even  towards 
the  best  objects.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad  may  injure  us,  through 
that  intolerance  which  is  a  common  iiifiimity  of  all  good  men.  Tho 
influences  of  society  at  present  tend  strongly  to  excess,  and  especially 
menace  that  individnality  of  character  for  which  they  can  find  no 
adequate  compensation.  The  prupcnsity  in  our  felhtv-crculures  tehich  it* 
have  most  to   drtad  is   the    propensity  to  rule,  to  make   themselves 
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Btandards  for  other  minds.  All  associations  for  the  eserciae  of  power 
over  individnala  should  be  jealously  watched,  and,  even  if  their  objects 
be  good,  should  stand  condemned  if  they  endanger  personal  fi-eedom, 
and  aim  at  promoting  even  virtue  by  the  imposition  of  artificial  y 
Law  should  not  be  the  guide  of,  nor  the  reliance  for,  good  conduct. 
These  should  be  built  upon,  and  depend  upon,  men's  honour,  ser 
duty,  nobility  of  purpose.  Tlic  law  may  restrain  ;  it  cannot  guide. 
Besides,  there  are  go  many  duties  incumbent  upon  each  of  us  to  per- 
form wherein  the  law  lias  no  power  or  right  to  interfere.  If  wise,  we 
shall  trust  more  to  men's  honour  and  less  to  law.  Train  men  to  keep 
their  souls  clean  and  pure.  Parents,  strive  your  utmost  to  keep  jour 
children  from  all  ignoble  pursuits  ;  teach  them  to  feel  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  their  position — to  feel  that  life  is  a  load  that  can  only 
be  carried  safely  with  a  great  struggle ,  but  that  the  higher  they  put 
their  feet  upon  the  ladder  the  more  conataut  will  be  their  thought  that 
every  step  of  tlioira  requirea  care. 

We  must  take  man  aa  he  is,  and  see  how  he  can  make  the  best  of 
life.  Self-preservation  is  natural ;  therefore  health,  or  acting  so  as  to 
insure  an  increased  duration  of  life,  is  good.  As  a  rule,  doing  what  is 
right  is  pleasurable,  and  the  doing  of  wrong  is  painfuL  Conduct  is  syno- 
nymous witli  morals ;  therefore  there  should  bo  a  purpose  or  conduct 
in  our  actions.  It  has  been  inferred  that  man  needs  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment to  prevent  him  doing  wrong ;  but  the  error  has  been  in  putting 
the  punishment  or  pleasure  off  to  be  arranged  in  the  nest  world — that 
dim  future  that,  year  by  year,  loses  its  bold  over  the  minds  of  men. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  moral  injunctions  are  losing  the  autltority 
given  by  their  supposed  sacred  origin,  and  it  ia  imperative  upon  those 
who  direct  mankbd  that  man  be  not  left  compassless  and  rudderless 
on  the  dark  ocean  of  life,  in  doubt  and  peqilesity.  Aa  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  says  i  "  Few  things  can  happen  more  disastrous  than  the 
decay  and  death  of  a  regulative  system  no  longer  fit,  before  another  and 
Utter  regulative  system  has  grown  up  to  replace  it."  I  see  no  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  want,  in  proving  to  man  the  greater  because  it  is  a 
happiness  of  a  higher  order,  when  the  life  is  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  reason,  guided  by  conscience,  fi'om  a  belief  that  the  enjoyment  as 
well  as  the  extension  of  that  life  depends  upon  the  wiser  adjustment 
of  his  acts  to  tlie  end  in  viev!,  and  that  his  happiness  here  depends 
upon  his  ascertaining,  and  adapting  his  conduct  in  obedience  to,  the 
laws  of  his  nature.  Controlled  by  his  moral  faculties,  and  stimulated 
by  a  desire  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  his  capabihties  ;  to  be  good,  not 
only  bccftuse  the  good  is  pleasurable  and  the  bad  is  painful,  but  con- 
vinced, by  the  accumulated  esperiences  of  the  past,  that  whatever  is 
pleasant  is  ru/ht,  and  whatever  is  unpleasant  is  wrong;  and  taking  this 


as  his  guide,  for  his  life  to  be  based  on  rectitude  and  the  wish  to  da 
that  which  is  right  from  a  desire  to  please  God. 

We  want  "  principle  "  as  the  regulator  of  m9n's  lives,  instead  of 
expediency ;  men  to  strive  after  the  right,  and  not  to  be  timied  to  the 
right  or  the  left  to  attain  even  a  good  end.  "  Get  things  done  honestly 
if  you  can,  but  get  them  done,"  is  the  sure  prophecy  of  evil ;  the  nation 
is  on  the  way  to  niin  when  such  opinions  are  in  the  ascendant.  Our 
hves  cannot  bo  lived  fully  and  thoroughly,  contentedly  or  beneficially 
to  ourselves  and  others,  whilst  in  antagonism  to  the  law  of  our  being. 
To  enjoy  hfe,  we  must  strive  to  lead  better  and  purer  lives,  having  faith 
not  in  some  mysterious  help  in  answer  to  our  prayers  at  a  time  of 
distress,  but  in  the  laws  of  God, — a  iaith  tliat  will  help  na  at  all  times 
when  striving  with  the  stormy  waves  of  life — a  faith  and  trust  in 
God's  guidance  and  providence  that  will  be  a  quiet  haven  wherein,  we 
can  always  rest  quietly.  The  "life  of  the  future"  needs  to  be  hfe 
lived  with  a  good  object,  and  the  minds  of  all  educated  to  note  and 
grasp  the  beauties  of  creation,  to  know  the  names  of  the  fiowers  in  the 
field,  the  birds  that  people  the  air  aud  the  woods,  trained  to  read  that 
wondrous  cosmos,  and  trace  therein  in  every  detail  the  presence  of  its 
Divine  Creator,  so  as  to  gather  content  fi'om  the  varied  beauties  of 
God's  fair  world,  guided  by  the  teachings  of  the  intellect,  under  the 
direction  of  the  conscience ;  thus  giving  to  the  common  things  of  life  a 
beauty  beyond  mere  surface  thought,  and  making  us  feel  that  life  is  a 
gift  worth  having,  that  life  is  worth  living ;  seeing  in  the  earth  the 
garden  of  God,  and  feeling  a  child-like  faith  in  His  goidance  and  a 
healthful  devotion  from  contemplating  the  beauty  of  His  works. 

We  must  advance  with  careful  pre-deUboration,  but  tlie  eflbrt  must 
be  to  dehver  the  people  of  the  world  from  the  tyrannies  of  the  past> 
whether  of  caste,  custom,  ignorance,  or  superstition,  to  their  moral 
conquests.  Instruction,  wo  must  remember,  ts  not  education.  Wo 
must  draw  out  as  well  as  put  in,  form  the  mind  as  well  as  inform  it. 
The  training  we  need  is  how  so  to  act  as  not  to  place  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  to  the  fLdfilmcnt  of  our  aims,  determined  to  overcome  all 
difficulties  with  an  untiring  persistence,  feeling  ever,  "  And  this  is  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  we  can  never  do  anything  groat  for  others  until 
we  have  had  Eomcthing  great  accomplished  in  our  own  souls  as  a 
preparation  for  it ; "  over  tolerant,  knowing  that  the  extreme  of  jus- 
tice may  be  the  extreme  of  wrong.  Then,  when  the  end  is  drawing 
near,  we  can  look  back  on  hfe  aa  on  a  battle-field,  where  many  things 
have  been  contested,  where  many  causes  have  been  lost  and  won,  and 
feel  that  the  only  result  worth  having  is  the  final  praise  of  a  well-spent 
life  ;  feeling  that  no  man  or  woman  has  ever  been  the  worse  for  know- 
ing us.    Troubles !  what  of  them  ?    Trials  and  afdiction  bring  out  the 
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unsuspected  beauties  of  a  character,  just  as  the  waaliiiig  of  tLe  rough 
sea  waves  turns  the  dull  pebbles  on  the  beach  to  veined  marble,  and 
evea  to  jasper  and  onyx.  Time,  paliocce,  and  industry  are  the  three 
great  maaters  of  the  world.  Try  and  train  men  to  have  larger  views  of 
tilings ;  that  only  fools  refuse  to  alter  their  opinions ;  that  we  live  in  a 
world  of  progress,  not  of  finality ;  that  men  are  faUihle,  and  only 
cowai'ds  are  ashamed  to  own  they  have  ened.  Ti-ain  them  to  battle 
bravely  with  the  difficulties  of  life,  determined  to  conquer,  oven  if  the 
world  be  as  hard  as  some  make  it  ont  to  be.  Teach  men  life  is  the 
cure  for  life,  and  that  its  successes  and  pleasurGS,  its  disappointments 
and  pains,  are  best  forgotten ;  that  in  a  willing  hstening  to  Ufe'B  healthy 
call,  the  ochoea  of  early  vexations  are  last,  and  cease  at  last  to  be 
remembered.  Stmmlate  the  people  to  co-operate  in  educating  them- 
selves, and  teach  them  how  to  become  their  self-teachera  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  and  endeavour  to  develop  symmetrically  their 
physical,  as  well  as  mental,  moral,  and  rehgious  facolties.  Teach 
man  to  believe  in  himself;  inspu-e  him  with  a  desire  to  be  better  than 
his  father ;  teach  him  to  know  God,  by  telling  him  the  wonders  of  this 
world,  its  creation,  its  perfect  action ;  how  all  have  been  thought  of 
and  cared  for ;  that  in  conmiunion  with  God,  the  Omnipotent,  he  will 
ECO  his  own  iusignificance,  and  cease  to  be  inflated  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  importance.  Implant  within  him  bis  responsibility  to,  and 
dependence  on,  the  All-wise,  Almighty  Creator  for  life,  for  strength, 
and  for  knowledge.  Teach  him  to  Imow  liimself,  his  nature,  and  his 
strength,  that  he  may  become  master  of  himself,  and  act  &om  high 
principles  and  high  motives.  To  do  tliis  effectually,  we  must  begin  at 
the  beginning :  teach  the  cliild  obedience  to,  and  to  have  trust  in,  hia 
father,  and  satisfy  his  love  of  the  awfid  and  sublime  by  telling  him  of 
the  wonders  of  creation ;  and  tell  biiu  all  you  know  of  created  things ; 
and  so  draw  the  child  on  to  worsliip,  obey,  and  have  faith  in  his 
F.ither  ui  heaven.  We  can  aacertain  how  the  Creator  mle?,  and 
nothing  will  benefit  mankind  so  much  as  to  eradicate  the  idea  that 
what  we  euffor  here  arises  from  God's  inscrutable  decrees,  whereas  it 
is  the  resnll  of  our  own  shortcomings.  Have  ^lith  in  the  laws  of 
God. 


"  The  drftgoa-toothed  thom  in  tho  gaidoa 

A  sting  like  a  Bcorpion'*  shows ; 
Ho  hath  posted  it  thcto  aa  wiurdcn. 

To  watch  o'er  the  delicate  rose. 
The  honey,  delicious  in  flavour, 

He  teacheth  the  bee  to  secrete, 
And  joineth  with  infinite  favour 

Iho  Bting  and  the  Gwset." 
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**  Ileayen  from  all  creatures  hides  the  Book  of  Fate." 

*<  And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  free  the  human  wilL" 


**  A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage.** 


Pops. 


Addison. 


**  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  slavery  ?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God !  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take,  but,  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  death !  "  Patbick  Henbt. 

Human  destiny!  Bead  the  "Martyrdom  of  Man,"  by  the  late 
Winwood  Eeade — a  book  that  may  be  called  **  a  short  history  of 
the  human  race."  Therein  he  smns  up  the  evidence  of  races,  the 
testimony  of  ages,  and  affirms  that  life  is  a  martyrdom.  *'  In  each 
generation  the  human  race  has  been  tortured,  that  their  children 
might  profit  by  their  woes ;  our  own  prosperity  is  founded  on  the 
agonies  of  the  past."  We  are  to  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  to  come  ;  but,  instead  of  the  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  which 
our  ancestors  Buffered,  we  are  to  have  a  season  of  mental  anguish,  in 
order  that  posterity  may  rise.  *'  The  soul  must  be  sacrificed ;  the 
hope  in  immortality  must  die ;  a  sweet  and  charming  illusion  must  be 
taken  from  the  human  race,  and  youth  and  beauty  vanish,  never  to 
return.*'  Asked  by  friends  and  publishers  to  alter  the  religious 
portion  of  his  book,  Beade  refused,  saying,  "  It  has  done  me  good 
to  write  this  book,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  can  injure  those 
by  whom  it  will  be  read."  His  object  was  to  rescue  men  and  women 
and  nations  from  being  any  longer  haunted  by  superstitious  terrors — 
spiritual  prisoners  of  the  shadow  of  death,  even  while  living,  through 
the  belief  that  only  beyond  the  grave  is  heaven  or  hell  reached ;  and 
from  beside  the  grave  opening  to  receive  him,  he  warned  these  life- 
long victims  that  the  only  victory  over  death  is  to  concentrate  them- 
selves on  life — to  expect  nothing,  dread  nothing  beyond ;  but  to  cherish 
the  bloom  of  love,  and  fulfil  the  happy  task,  ere  the  night  cometh. 
When  people  are  trained  to  think — instead  of  being  taught  to  accept, 
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nnquestioningly,  cettiaiii  beliefs — hereditary  errors  will  die  a  natural 
death  ;  thoy  will  die  because  their  contiDuaQce  in  the  miud  is  a  sort 
of  dotage,  and  they  can  bo  longer  aSord  cooifort  and  happiness.  "  III 
all  tiioGH,  and  in  every  laud,  the  martyrdom  of  man  has  been  the 
KBicrifico  of  his  happhiess  to  consecrated  forms  which  imprison  the 
ideals  that  originally  inetituted  them.  Men  never  required  to  be 
burnt  at  the  stalce,  massacred,  imprisoaed,  for  disbelieving  doctrines 
sweet  and  charming  to  human  nature.  The  laws  of  evolution  could 
not  fail  to  make  all  men  adapt  their  intellects  to  things  dear  to  their 
hearts  as  well  as  to  theh'  interests.  It  is  only  where  the  heart  has 
joined  the  intellect  in  protest  that  ease  and  self-interest  are  overcome, 
and  men  prefer  suffering  to  conformity.  The  inward  happiness  is 
then  sacrificed  to  the  old  forms  ;  and  the  pain  of  the  broken  chryeahs 
means  the  fi'ecdom  of  its  bright-winged  prisoner,  going  forth  to  feed 
on  the  rose  the  life  once  nourished  on  the  leaf. 

"  Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  providence. 
It  is  blasphemy,  according  to  the  Common  Law  of  England,  to  deny 
the  providence  of  God.  Why  should  the  law  punish  that  ?  Because 
while  it  might  be  useful  to  the  fortunate  to  have  their  prosperity  con- 
sidered God's  favom-,  the  unfortunate  did  not  like  to  attribute  ta  a 
Supreme  Being  their  misfortunes.  But  if  the  miserable  denied  that 
their  miseries  were  providential,  they  might  presently  deny  that  the 
lot  of  the  wealthy  is  providential.  The  next  step  might  be  to  inqmi-e 
whether  that  good  fortune  was  fairly  got,  or,  perhaps,  to  demand  a 
share  of  it.  Still,  and  despite  coercive  laws,  the  notion  of  a  providence 
has  declined  in  the  proportion  that  social  sympathies  and  self-rehanca 
have  been  developed.  After  its  account  of  the  explosion  at  West- 
minster, the  London  Time»  said  that  au  explosive  canister  placed  near 
its  own  oflGce  was  providentially  upset.  It  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
Timet  had  a  special  providence  among  its  employi^s — a  precaution 
neglected  by  the  Local  Govei-nmont  Board.  The  word  '  providential ' 
here  only  meant '  lucky,'  but  its  use  in  this  case  curiously  suggests  the 
fundamental  aiTogance  of  the  notion  in  which  it  is  founded.  Among 
people  who  think  of  others  as  much  as  themselves  the  word  should  be 
tabooed.  Applied  to  one's  own  good  fortune  as  compared  with 
another's  had  fortune,  it  is  a  fciwning  acknowledgment  of  favouritism. 
To  beheve  that  the  advantages  of  this  world  are  gifts  fi-om  God  cannot 
compensate  the  fortunate,  if  they  are  good-hearted,  for  the  pain  of 
beheving  that  the  sufferings  of  the  world  are  deliberately  mllicted. 
Where  belief  in  pi-ovideuce  has  been  abandoned,  it  is  because  it  was 
found  not  charming  at  all,  but  painful. 

"  There  are  some  to  whom  the  belief  is  not  painful  enough  to  over- 
eome  theii  fear  that  if  it  be  lost,  other  and  pleasautcr  behefs  may 


follow  it.  There  is  a  beautiful  city  on  the  Ohio,  well  called  the  Queen 
of  the  West,  which  has  just  suffered  by  a  terrible  flood.  While  a 
I&rge  part  of  this  city,  Cincinnati,  was  under  water,  and  the  energies 
of  its  ottizene  were  taxed  to  give  food  and  shelter  to  the  poor  whose 
homes  wore  flooded  or  swept  away,  a  Sunday  came ;  the  [ireachera 
preached  about  the  calamity,  and  a  paper  reporting  twelve  of  theii- 
sermons  has  reached  me.  The  burthen  of  nearly  all  of  them  ia  that 
God  had  sent  them  that  calamity — aa  a  judgment  for  eiu,  according  to 
some ;  to  remind  men  of  their  littleness,  according  to  others ;  to 
supply  an  opportunity  for  charities,  said  a  few.  So  epake  the  pulpit 
its  prescribed  theories.  But  meanwhile  the  citizens  went  to  work  and 
proved  that  they  did  not  believe  that  the  sufferera  were  especially  siu- 
ful.andshielded  them  from  the  'judgment,' just  as  if  it  had  come  from  a 
demon ;  they  made  the  flood  show,  not  their  httleness,  but  their 
greatness  and  strength.  Wlicn  a  human  providence  sent  help  from 
other  regions,  in  the  form  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  they  declined 
to  use  a  penny  of  it,  and  scut  it  on  to  poorer  towns  and  villagca 
Boffering  by  the  same  flood. 

"  There  are  many  cultivated  and  wealthy  people  living  on  the 
higher  parts  of  that  city,  and  no  doubt  many  a  child  there  has  been 
taught  to  thank  God  for  its  happiness.  Looking  from  a  secure  height 
npon  the  submerged  houses  below,  such  a  child  might  even  think  it  a 
pretty  sight,  and  thank  its  providential  parents  for  allowing  it  to  go 
somewhere  for  a  good  view.  But  when  that  little  form  of  healthy 
selfishness  has  grown  to  its  social  self,  its  human  relatednese,  it  will 
require  more  than  any  twelve  Cincinnati  apostles  to  make  it  feel  gi'ate- 
ful  to  God  for  a  picturesque  providence  that  drowns  and  pauperizes 
l>eople.  Such  a  providence  will  suff'er  in  contrast  with  the  human 
rescuer,  the  generous  citizen,  with  the  charitable  heart  of  those  very 
clergymen,  saving  naeu  from  forces  of  disorder  which  they  feel  bound 
to  call  divine. 

"  Tiie  whole  world  is  growing  up  from  such  childhood  to  such 
maturity.  It  requires  laws  and  sermons,  threats  and  bribes,  to  make 
even  a  few  assent  to  the  dogma  of  a  providence,  for  it  has  become  an 
odious  idea.  Were  it  not  for  custom,  it  would  imply  in  the  social  man 
a  certain  selfishness  to  thank  for  his  personal  welfare  a  deity  equally 
responsible  for  others'  woes.  Such  dogmas  do  not  die  by  logic  of  the 
mind,  hut  by  recoil  from  the  heart.  And  they  who  cannot  deliver 
themselves  from  such  '  bodies  of  death,'  but  must  drag  them  into 
their  pulpits,  colleges,  court-rooms,  are  martyrs;  they  are  consumed 
on  the  altars  where  they  are  bound,  whether  by  need  or  sacrament. 
The  Eun  does  not  look  down  on  a  sadder  sight  than  a  scholar  of  the 
nineteenth  ceutui7,  spell-bound  in  hia  prison  of  air,  forced  to  corrupt 
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the  pure  morning  with  breath  of  ancient  cliamel-lionses  full  of  dog- 
matic dead  bones.  I  doubt  not  manj  sacb  envy  the  freedom  of  tho!to 
prisonei-s  for  blasphemy,  whose  nido  scoi-n  and  scoff  is  more  really 
reverent  than  to  flatter  these  mammies,  and  set  them  up  for  the  adora- 
tion of  civilized  men  and  women.  Among  the  many  charities  of  our 
time,  should  there  not  be  a  society  for  salvation  of  tlie  clergy  from 
shams  ?  Men  bound  by  Eacramonta  to  ancient  ci'eeds  shoidd  excite 
our  compassion.  If  they  behevo  the  creeds,  they  must  needs  bo  ever 
haunted  with  vinous  of  the  hopelessly  damned  ;  if  thoy  do  not  beheve 
them,  they  arc  conscious  casuists  or  boimd-thinkeis;  in  either  case 
they  are  '  spu-its  in  prison '  whom  the  charity  of  our  ago  should  deliver. 
There  is  moro  reason  for  propagating  the  gospel  of  our  own  ago  among 
the  clergy,  because  tlieir  mart}Tdom  is  the  sign  of  martyrdom  of  man. 
We  should  remember  them  as  being  all  to  some  estent  bound  with 
them.  When  a  clergyman  is  able  to  enter  his  pulpit,  disown  the 
Christian  name,  and  preach  just  what  he  can  approve  to  liis  oi\*n 
mind  and  heart  without  imperilling  his  professional  position  or 
prospects,  then  this  nation  will  be  free,  jnst,  civilized  ;  but  not  till 
then.  And  do  you  reahze  how  many  reforms  are  waiting  for  such 
freedom  and  justice  ?  Do  you  realize,  for  instance,  that  the  frightful 
evil  of  over-population  cannot  be  arrested,  because  no  man  can  instmct 
the  common  people  on  that  subject  without  being  sent  to  prison,  as 
Mr.  Traelove  was  ?  Do  you  realize  that  the  punishment  of  men  for 
caricaturing  JahvSs'  appearance  to  Moses  means  the  power  of  Syrian 
phantoms  to  lock  up,  every  Sunday,  institutions  which  might  refine 
and  delight  millions,  who  are  this  day  victims  on  those  blood- 
stained altars  ?  Do  you  realize  that  because  slavery  has  found  its 
last  stronghold  in  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  convert  untold  millions 
of  wealth,  frozen  up  iii  ecclesiastical  icebergs,  into  streams  of  benevo- 
lence which  might  make  England  an  earthly  paradise  !  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  there  is  not  one  wrong,  not  one  evil,  moral  or  physical, 
in  this  great  nation  which  may  not  be  traced  to  the  root  of  a  guarded 
superstition.  That  means  that  every  behef  defended  by  law  involves 
human  sacrifices.  Did  not  many  suffer  by  it,  it  would  need  no  pro- 
tecting law.  Unless,  therefore,  the  established  religion  can  bo  converted 
from  its  Syrian  paganism,  its  medieval  bai-barism,  from  the  unspeak- 
able anachronism  of  its  creeds,  it  will  sorely  terminate  in  a  revolation 
which  will  leave  of  it  not  one  stone  upon  another.  There  is  an 
EngUslunan  growing  up  in  the  pubhc  school,  and  another  in  the 
university,  who  will  meet  together  before  a  generation  ends ;  and 
when  one  shaU  baptize  the  other,  the  temple  will  either  be  purged  of 
its  money-changers,  or  its  destruction  will  bo  swift  and  terrible " 
(MostCDRE  D.  Conway). 
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*'  Theu  peaJed  the  bells  more  loui  and  daep  : 
'  God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  He  aloop ; 
Tha  wrong  ebatl  fail, 
Tha  ligbt  prevail, 
With  peace  on  eaitli,  good-will  to  men.'  "      LosaFEtJ:.ow. 

Peace  on  eartb.good-wiU  tomen.irill  come  when  mankind  cease  to 
be  sectarian,  and  are  influenced  by  a  God-given  religion,  larger  in  its 
Ecope  tban  any  creed  conceived  by  man — a  religion,  the  professors  of 
whicb  do  not  try  to  convert  tlicir  leilows  to  tbeir  own  particular 
belief,  but  preacb  tlio  "  Fatherhood  of  God,"  and,  hence,  the  brother- 
hood of  the  whslo  hnman  family  ;  a  religion  that  places  moral  re- 
generation within  the  Eoul's  own  grasp,  and  thua  teaches  what  is 
essential  to  human  dignity  and  human  happiness — moral  responBi- 
bihty.  Keligion,  to  be  of  service  to  mankind,  must  be  no  State  creed, 
or  promises  of  a  heaven  for  a  favoured  race,  but  should  be  such  as  is 
open  to  the  honestly  pious  of  every  age  and  clime.  That  men  are  not 
religious,  that  men  do  not  believe  in  human  brotherhood,  we  have, 
unfortunately,  too  mucli  evidence  evei^  day  ;  but  what  a  satire  upon 
om;  boasted  progress  is  that  "  conspiracy  of  silence  "  by  the  nations, 
depending  upon  whicb,  Eussia  subjected  the  Jewish  people  to  such 
horrible  persecution  in  1881  !  Society,  bad  as  it  is,  is  compelled  to 
have  a  code  of  morals,  lax  though  it  may  he,  and  the  oSendcr  is  shut 
out  of  its  pale.  Nations,  if  in  earnest,  if  not  full  of  prejudices,  if 
really  sincere  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  would  exclude  Eussia,  or  any 
other  nation  capable  of  such  atrocities  and  acts  of  barbarism,  until 
they  had  reached  the  level  of  humanity.  In  1876  there  was  one  loud 
outcry  of  Iiorror  and  indignation  at  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  ;  why  is 
it  that,  in  1881-2,  when  every  crime  which  was  then  committed  upon 
the  unfortunate  Cliristian,  has  been  repeated  now  upon  the  Jews  of 
Russia,  in  forms  as  hideous,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  (yet  how 
complacently  we  read  of  deeds  as  black  as  any  that  were  done  in  the 
darkest  ages!),  our  religious  teachers  and  poUtJcal  rulers  look  con- 
tentedly on,  and  no  indignation  meetings  are  held  that  the  English 
people  may  protest,  before  the  civilized  world,  against  deeds  that  are 
a  disgrace  not  only  to  civilization,  but  humanity  ?  Men  fail  to  see  in 
these  tyrannous  acts  the  real  issue.  It  is  a  struggle  between  bai-- 
barism  and  civihzaliou,  between  intolerance  and  real  freedom;  and 
yet,  if  wise,  evei-y  fi-ee  people,  every  civilized  community,  should  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  their  abhorrence  of 
such  cniel  and  infamous  conduct  as  that  of  the  Russians  towards  tlio 
Jews.  For  nine  months,  in  no  less  than  160  towns  and  vOlages,  Jews 
were  plundered,  beaten,  murdered,  tlieir  property  destroyed,  their 
homes  sacked  and  burnt,  their  infanta  dashed  fi-om  the  windows,  or 
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left  to  perish  in  the  flames  of  burning  houses,  their  women  dis- 
honoured— death  or  madness  ensuing  in  many  cases— Eussian  women 
assisting  and  encouraging  the  men  in  their  foul  crimes,  and  100.000 
families  left  in  utter  destitution.  These  acts  are  not  taken  &om 
records  of  the  early  and  middle  ages,  but  from  the  Press  in  1881  ; 
they  have  not  been  contradicted,  and  were  committed  in  a  country 
about  thi'ee  daj*s'  journey  from  England,  and  by  a  country  that 
recently  stood  forth  as  the  disinterested  champion  of  freedom  and 
the  deUverer  of  Chi*istiana  from  Turkish  tyranny  I  Buasia  is  inled 
by  "cunning"  diplomatists,  still  bound  to  the  old  belief  that  might  is 
right,  still  actuated  in  their  conduct  by  a  pandering  to  the  weaknesses 
of  humanity ;  cunning  fishers  of  men,  they  knew  how  popular  with 
"  civilized "  nations  the  "  defence  of  Christians  "  would  be,  and 
reckoned  only  too  well  cpon  the  ill-feeling  of  the  Germans  towards 
the  Jews,  and  the  apathy  of  the  members  of  all  sects  of  "  Christians  " 
when  it  is  only  "  Jews  "  that  are  being  persecuted.  A  truly  religious 
man — be  he  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or  Christian — will,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  protest  against  and  denounce  the  crime  from  wliich 
any  helpless  people  may  be  suffering.  It  is  not  only  an  insult  to 
Cliristianity,  but  to  "rehgion,"  to  civilization,  that  the  Jews,  or 
any  people  similarly  tortured  and  plundered,  cannot  appeal  for 
justice — aye,  not  even  in  England — after  nearly  2,000  years  of 
Christian  teaching.  It  is  humiliating,  it  is  painful ;  aye,  so  pitiful, 
that  I  feel  aa  Longfellow  wrote : 

"  And  in  despair  I  bowed  m;  beoiL 

>  There  is  no  peace  on  eortli,'  I  S(ud ; 
'  Foe  hate  is  strong, 
And  mocIiB  the  song 

0(  peace  on  eartli,  good'Will  to  men.'  '* 

The  world  will  be  rehgioua  when  each  sect  offers  to  humanity,  as  a 
proof  of  its  escoUonce,  "  that  its  members  excel  other  sects  in  virtuous 
deeds," — willing  to  help  the  oppressed,  lot  their  rehgion  be  what  it  may. 
The  spirit  of  hatred  against  the  Jewish  people  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
nineteenth  ceutury,  and  the  supinenesa  of  "  Cliristiana  "  is  evidence  of 
the  power  bigotry  still  exercises  over  the  human  mind.  The  Jews 
have  in  all  ages  been  persecuted.  Tliis  persistent  animosity  agauiat  a 
race  helpless  and  friendless,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age,  and  to  every 
government  of  every  civilized  Power  that  calmly  looks  on  and  permits 
it.  It  is  urged  against  the  Jews  that  they  are  a  money-making 
people.  No  doubt  they  are ;  is  it  so  extraordinary  for  a  people  to 
desii-e  to  become  richer?  We  should  all  lite  to  be  richer.  It  may 
not  be  a  noble  dcuire  :  but,  I  maintain,  it  is  a  "natural  one,"  for 
"  some  good  cause  designed,"    The  foundation  of  the  science  of 
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economy  is  that  tlie  acijuisition  of  wealth  is  meritorious  aiiil  beneficent. 
Thrift  moana  plenty,  prosperity,  comfort — a  lovo  of  peace,  self-respect, 
happiness.  If  the  Creator  hail  not  -wisely  arranged  that  the  majority 
should  be  thrifty,  communities  would  become  stagnant,  advance  or 
progiesa  would  bo  impossible.  Why  do  the  Jews  make  money? 
Because,  like  other  money-makers,  they  ai'c  industrious,  they  miiler- 
Btand  their  businees,  tliey  are  thrifty,  sober,  and  domestic ;  and,  as  a 
peojile,  they  possess  remai'kable  culture.  The  Jewish  race  has  always 
prized  knowledge  and  study.  There  is  nothing  in  their  race  or  their 
religion  which  renders  them  incapable  of  indefinite  mental  or  moral 
improvement ;  and,  spite  of  the  daik  times  they  have  lived  in,  and  tho 
persecution  they  stiU  undergo,  they  have  always  been  faithful  to  tlio 
State  that  has  sheltered  them,  and  discharged  their  duties  as  good 
citizens. 

Tlieologians  have  misdirected  us  ;  they  must  turn  their  combined 
forces  the  other  way.  and  tlie  change  for  tlic  better,  socially  and 
morally,  will  soon  be  manifest,  if  tho  ameUoration  of  the  condition 
of  man,  of  improvui;j  man's  life  horo,  be  really  taken  up  in  caraest,  as 
the  em-est  way  of  preparing  him  for  a  better  world.  From  every 
pulpit  let  tho  unswerving  laws  of  God,  and  their  influence  upon  man's 
well-being,  be  pointed  out  week  after  week  ;  make  the  people  generally 
understand  adequately  and  correctly  the  consequences  of  the  neglect 
or  violation  of  thefie  laws  ;  trace  back  to  their  true  causes  every  misery 
that  humanity  suffers ;  point  out  tho  remedy,  and  then  build  up  a 
future  very  different  to  the  present  or  past.  You  must  have  faitli, 
you  must  make  the  people  have  faith ;  hut  once  give  them  the  right 
belief,  faith  must  come,  hope  will  help,  wd  shall  cheer  and  sustain 
each  other ;  and  although  it  will  take  generations  to  undo  the  errors 
of  the  past,  remember  the  contrast  between  the  coimtless  influences 
that  have  been  working  prcrioualy  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  tlio 
cumulative  opemtion  of  each  step  in  the  right  course,  and  how  eveiy 
fltronghold  of  error,  folly,  or  vice  overthrown,  exposes,  v.-ealtens,  nud 
undennines  eveiy  other ;  and  so  press  on  ;  never  despair ;  the  goal  in 
time  mnst  be  reached,  and  the  disordered  constitution,  whether 
diseased,  criminal,  or  defective,  which  now  spreads  and  propagates 
BO  much  moral  mischief,  shall  have  becomo  tenuinative ;  ^vhea  a 
sounder  system  of  education  shall  have  prevented  tho  too  early 
awakening  of  natural  desires ;  when  more  rational,  because  higher  and 
soberer,  notions  of  what  is  needful  and  desirable  in  social  life — a  lowor 
etandai'd  of  expenditure,  wiser  eimplieity  in  living — shall  have  rendered 
the  legitimate  gratification  of  these  desires  moi-e  easy  ;  when  little  in 
compai'ison  shall  be  needed  for  a  happy  home,  and  that  little  shall 
have  become  generally  attainable  by  frugality,  sobriety,  and  toil. 
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Tbo  essential  poiat  ia  for  mankind  to  lutdcrBtand  tliat  all  misery 
arises  from  man's  ignorance  or  neglect  of  tLo  laws  of  God ;  that, 
therefore,  instead  of  directing  oiir  attention,  for  mau's  bappuiesa,  bo 
exclusively  to  tliougbts  of  another  woild,  it  ia  our  duty  to  better  unJer- 
Btaud  tke  world  we  live  in;  and  that  altliongb  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  onr  social  evils  seem  to  render  them  unmuii  age  able,  what  ia 
really  wanted  ia  the  earnest  desire  by  onr  teachers  to  remove  tbem, 
The  first  thing  is  to  discern  what  is  right  and  wise  to  do  ;  whether  to 
pnnisb  for  di-ink,  or  to  forbid  di'iuk,  or  to  establish  clubs  and  supply 
cheaply  chcei-fulncsa  and  comfort  to  the  massea,  to  tas  liquors 
and  cause  them  to  be  adulterated,  and  tbo  pernicious  influence  to 
madden  those  wbo  take  tbcm  and  make  tliom  crave  for  more,  or  leave 
tbo  liquor  traffic  fi'ee  as  any  other,  and  only  interfere  to  punish  those 
who  poison  wholesome  drink ;  to  let  the  people  grow  up  like  pigs  in 
our  midst,  and  then  punish  them  for  being  criminal,  or  improve  their 
sijuabd  homes,  and  make  every  owner  or  lessee  responsible  for  buildings 
bcmg  in  a  healthy  condition,  (it  for  human  beings  to  live  in,  and  at 
onco  energetically  to  exterminate  the  equahd  abodes  of  ^Itb  and 
misery  in  our  midst  that  bi'ccd  brutality  and  crime.  As  we  make  the 
homes  of  the  people  more  home-like,  so  will  vitiated  constitutions,  and 
the  intempeiimce,  crime,  and  brutality  they  engender,  gradually  fade 
away.  Teach  men  labom'  is  not  a  disgrace,  but  an  honour,  and  that 
it  ia  the  "  idle  man  "  wbo  is  a  disgiuce,  aud  so  crush  tliat  monster 
that  we  have  got  to  consider  as  inevitable  as  the  social  evil,  by  sober- 
ing the  passions  of  our  lai'ge  popidation  of  idle  men  by  the  sanitary 
blessing  of  servitude.  Crash  out  the  solf-indulgeut  and  intemperate 
habits  which  waste  the  eai-uiugs  that,  well  husbauded,  might  have 
provided  means  for  an  early  maiTiage,  a  happy  home,  or  for  old  age. 
Do  this,  by  altering  people's  ideas  of  labour  and  thrift,  and  putting  such 
views  of  life  and  manhood  continually  before  them  that  their  own  self- 
respect  will  malte  tbem  recoil  from  being  a  bm'den  upon  tbo  labour  of 
others ;  do  some  of  these  things,  and  tliis  Utopian  idea  might  be  a 
reality  for  our  diildren  or  gi-andchildren ;  and  wo  shall  bo  well 
rewarded  in  perceiving  that  every  effort  of  wise  legislation,  backed  by 
adequate  administration,  shall  have  made  all  violation  of  laws,  all 
habitual  crime,  obviously  and  inevitably  impossible ;  when  oar 
prosperity  should  be  respected  and  not  coveted  by  the  people,  because 
possessed  or  attainable  by  all  -,  when  the  diab-ihution  of  wealth  shall 
receive,  both  from  the  statesman  aud  the  economist,  that  sedulous 
attention  which  is  now  conceuti*ated  exclusively  on  its  acquisition ; 
and  when,  though  relative  poverty  may  still  i-emain,  actual  and  un- 
merited destitution  shall  eveiywhere  be  as  completely  eliminated  as  it 
has  been  already  in  one  or  two  fortunate  and  limited  communitiea. 
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The  task  will  bo  long  and  difficult,  until  men  become  the  creators 
and  cease  to  be  the  creatures  of  cii-cumatances ;  but  realizable  in  time, 
if  the  proper  method  be  uBcd,  oneo  the  belief  becomes  general  that 
man  should  moidd  and  not  be  moulded  by  his  euiToundliigs.  We 
want  men  to  m^derstand  that  though  they  may  be  at  the  present  time 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  of  life,  tliey  can,  (/  they  chooie,  by 
degrees  all  reach  a  higher  oue.  It  may  be  that  cii'cnmstaucea  will 
affect  us.  Life  is  too  often  a  battle  in  which  we  cannot  do  always 
what  we  hke  ;  but  whether  we  go  backwards,  remain  stationary,  or  go 
forwards  in  hfe,  will  depeuJ  mostly  on  ourselves  ;  and  to  make  progress, 
it  is  essential  that  we  understand  that,  in  life,  success  or  failure  will 
mainly  depend  upon  whether,  in  whatever  we  have  to  do,  we  let  it  be 
the  best  we  can  do.  With  earuestuess  and  attention,  anything  can  be 
done  ;  there  are  those  who  learn  quickly,  but  they  forget  just  as  fast, 
and  take  no  pleasure  in  what  they  have  to  do.  It  is  not  the  time 
spent  over  our  lessons  that  fixes  the  lessons  in  our  memories ;  it  is  the 
"  will  to  learn."  It  is  not  the  time  spent  at  work,  whether  it  be  in 
the  shop,  the  iactory,  the  dissecting-room,  or  the  senate ;  it  is  the 
concentration  and  diligence  we  briug  to  the  work  we  have  to  do  that 
enables  us  to  escel,  by  doing  with  ease  what  others  less  attentive  do 
with  difficulty.  So  with  nations  as  with  indinduals,  once  awaken  the 
desii'e  for  an  intellectual  and  moral  change,  and  let  men  lealize  as  a 
fact  that  both  ore  attainable,  if  we  are  content  to  begin  the  uphill 
task,  and  be  satisfied  with  moderate  beginnings  ;  and  the  eai'nestuess 
for  a  better  state  of  things,  in  conjunction  with  the  right  education, 
would  bring  about  wonders  in  a  single  generation.  Only  imagine 
what  a  difference  there  would  be  if  our  working  men  were  al!  as  lianly, 
cuduring,  and  ambitious  as  the  better  specimens  of  the  Scotch 
peasants,  and  valued  instruction  as  much  ;  or  if  tliey  were  as  frugal, 
managuig,  and  saving  as  the  French  peasants.  The  friends  of  tbe 
working  classes  woiUd  do  the  toilers  most  good  if  they  devoted  their 
efforts  to  the  accomphsliment  of  ibcso  two  results.  Once  get  into  the 
miuds  of  the  masses  how  to  use  wisely  and  well  the  power  within  their 
reach,  their  power  for  good  would  be  immense.  Wiser  estimates  of 
national  interests  and  needs,  the  horror  of  the  devastation  and  slaughter 
of  mo  Jem  warfare,  would  soon  render  obsolete  such  wretched  and  clumsy 
modes  of  settling  national  quarrels;  the  face  of  the  civilized  world 
woidd  be  set  towards  a  bette*  day;  our  estimate  of  life  and  its  enjoy- 
meuts  would  bo  quite  altered ;  we  should  rise  above  our  present  limited 
life  of  small  attaiuablo  enjoyments,  and  struggle  on  hopefully  for  perfect 
freedom  and  perfect  life  spent  with  the  desire  to  do  our  duty  to  our  fellow- 
meu  and  obey  willingly  and  reverentially  our  God.  Life  at  present  is  in- 
Eiucere,  mu'eal.    We  pretend  to  be  bound  by  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
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and  openly  profess  to  boliGve  in  ignoble  creeds ;  the  worst  fcaturo  being 
that  we  neither  heartily  worship  the  one  nor  honestly  believe  the 
other.  Ab  Chi'iatians,  we  consider  riches  as  a  snare,  yet  the  puranit  of 
wealth  is  universal ;  it  is  the  only  real  thing  about  us,  this  "  money- 
getting;  "not  the  justifiable  effort  after  competence  or  comfort,  but 
this  mad  pushing,  this  bitter,  never-ending  struggle  for  vast  posses- 
sions or  redundant  affluence.  Spite  of  the  sick  discontent  the  mad- 
ness creates  within  us,  in  that  our  appetites  increase  with  what  they 
feed  upon,  once  we  have  tasted  blood,  the  desire  for  more  beoomeB 
insatiable  within  us,  destroying  the  simple  old  moral  law,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  and  so  blinding  men's  perceptions  that  "  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  goods  "  loses  half  its  meaning  before  the 
multitude  of  nice  distinctions  which,  on  the  plea  of  necessity  and  com- 
petition, have  gradually  shaded  off  forbidden  acts  into  the  most  praise- 
worthy sentiments,  and  people  are  apt  to  wonder  where  the  spirit  of 
the  law  ends  and  the  letter  begins.  ^Vhy  is  this  ?  Because  of  the 
error  in  imagining  that  with  tlie  beating  baclf  of  great  physical  wants, 
tlie  deepest  hunger  of  human  nature  is  to  be  laid  to  sleep,  the  general 
idea  of  "happiness"  being  that  life  is  to  be  frittered  away  in  small 
enjoyments.  Hence  the  growing  feohng  of  tlie  wortldessness  of  life, 
that  sad  feeling  within  us  that  nothing  enjoyed  is  worth  the  cost  of 
obtaining  it  \  that  life  itself  is  a  doubtful  good ;  tliat  the  spring  and 
elasticity  of  youth  once  over,  it  is  rather  from  indolence  than  firom  lovs 
of  life  that  men  prolong  the  dreary  monotony  of  unsolved  problems 
and  ungrantcd  prayers.  It  needs  strong  faith  at  times  to  be  hopeful 
of  the  future,  even  to  those  who  have  belief  in  the  Creator's  manage- 
ment of  the  universe.  How  must  human  destiny  look  to  those  who  lack 
this  support,  who  think  themselves  the  creatures  of  circumstance,  that 
all  matters  are  the  result  of  chance ;  forgetting  that  in  a  moderate- 
sized  business  what  confusion  there  is,  and  how  soon  ruin  results  if 
there  he  not  a  wise  ruler  at  the  head  of  affairs  ?  Conceive,  then,  the 
creation  in  its  entirety  having  gone  on  from  the  beginning  till  now,  80 
regularly  and  so  unerringly,  everything  therein,  from  tlie  most  minute 
to  the  greatest,  having  been  carefully  thought  about  and  provided  for; 
and  yet  men  waste  their  time  in  speculative  doubt,  as  to  whether 
there  is.  or  need  be,  a  "First  Cause;"  blind  to  the  fact,  written 
so  plainly  on  the  walls,  of  the  presence  and  patience  of  God. 
who  spent  ages  in  fitting  the  earth  for  the  residence  of  man,  (tnd  is 
content  to  spend  ages  more  in  fitting  rectified  man  to  inhabit  a 
renovated  earth. 

Once  implant  the  sense  of  duty  in  man's  brain,  and  let  him  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  human  progress — once  let  him  grasp  the  idea, 
what  bumanity  might  achieve  if  its  known  power  were  steadily  applied 
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in  a  determined  direction, — and  the  progress  would  be  incalculable.  The 
present  century  is  remai-kable  for  the  progress  of  material  civilization — 
the  progi-ess  of  mankind  in  all  those  contrivances  which  oil  the  wheels 
and  promote  the  comfort  of  daily  life ;  in  fact,  more  has  been  done 
the  last  century  in  this  respect  than  in  all  the  previous  lifetime  of  our 
race  ;  but  in  speculative  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  we  are  no  more  advanced  than  our  predecessors  2,000 
years  ago.  Probably  no  instrument  of  thought  and  expression  has 
been  or  ever  wiU  be  more  perfect  than  Greek ;  no  poet  will  sur- 
pass Homer  or  Sophocles ;  no  thinkers  dive  deeper  than  Plato  or 
Pythagoras ;  no  sculptor  produce  more  glorious  mai-blcs  than  Phidias 
or  Praxiteles.  But  with  the  useful  matter  of  light,  locomotion,  and 
communication,  this  generation  contrasts  most  surprisingly  with  the 
aggregate  of  the  progress  effected  in  all  previous  generations  put 
together  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  authentic  history.  Let  the  activity 
of  the  human  mind  but  be  directed  as  earnestly  for  the  next  fifty  years 
to  the  revolutionizing  our  entire  moral  and  social  surroundings,  and 
the  advance  attained  will  justify  the  dreams  of  philanthropists  of  all 
ages  of  the  possibility  of  an  ideal  state.  The  material  victories  of  the 
past  fifty  years  make  intellectual  and  moral  ones  attainable.  Once 
get  the  right  leaders  fiUed  with  an  enthusiasm  of  what  humanity 
might  be,  imbued  with  the  right  ideas  of  progress,  preparing  patiently 
the  soil  to  receive  the  seed,  and  a  favourable  season,  and  who  can 
doubt  that  human  natm-e  is  capable  of  showing,  spiritually  and  morally, 
greater  marvels  than  mechanical  or  chemical  or  economic  agencies 
have  done  ;  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  unhappiness  of  this  world 
by  the  conquest  of  all  pain  not  needed  as  a  warning,  the  prevention 
of  infant  mortality  and  early  death,  the  extinction  of  epidemic  diseases, 
and  the  various  ills  that  flesh  is  subject  to  from  want  of  **  thought," 
that  great  factor,  so  powerful,  yet  so  little  used,  in  moulding  the 
destinies  of  man  ? 

**  Who  8aw8  thro'  the  trunk,  tho'  ho  leave  the  tree  up  in  the  forest, 
When  the  next  wind  casts  it  down,  is  his  not  the  hand  that  smote  it  ?  " 

Yes,  we  must  trace  events  to  their  causes,  and,  with  a  great  dogged 
patience  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  instil  the  desire  into  all  to  do 
all  they  can  do ;  instead  of  being  content  to  see  how  little  we  need  do ; 
thoroughly  comprehending  the  value  of  the  past,  tliat  invention  is  a 
progress  of  ideas,  and  that  each  step  in  advance  not  only  strengthens 
the  position,  but  contains  the  hint  of  the  next,  and  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  the  modems  take 
Innts  for  progress  quicker  than  the  ancients  did.  The  many 
now  know  whai  only   the  few  knew,  and  the  printing  press,  that 
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soui-ce  of  modem  educfttion,  baa  been  the  salvation  of  eacli 
step  of  mtidem  progreas,  by  preserving  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
for  the  use  of  the  future  ;  this  is  the  diatinctive  feattu-o  between  the 
civilizntion  of  the  ancient  and  modern.  What  is  needed  is  that  all 
men  see  the  importance  of  giving  to  their  daily  life,  in  their  ordinary 
avocation,  more  eameatnesa  of  purpose,  so  as  to  insure  greater 
exercise  of  discrimination,  judgment,  and  discretion;  because  in 
proportion  as  this  is,  or  is  needing,  will  each  one  be  better  able  to 
weigh  probabihties,  have  a  ready  judgment,  be  able  to  trust  his  ex- 
perience and  sagacity,  be  a  reasonable  instead  of  a  credulous  person  ; 
and  the  continual  exercise  of  their  judgment  will  mature  and  expand 
the  mutual  power  of  all ;  so  men  will  regulate  their  lives  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  tboir  fellows,  instead  of  being  in  ignorance 
thereof  as  heretofore,  and  one  and  all  will  strive  to  improve  the 
physical  and  moral  aspect  of  society  by  employing  the  forces  that  God 
has  given  us  in  endeavouring  to  discover  "Hi?i  laws  as  displayed  in  Hin 
works,  and  to  do  Ilis  will  by  devoting  all  our  energies  to  improve  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  to  oUeip-iate  the  misery  so  prevalent  in  the 
world,  and  which  mainly  arises  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these 
laws ;  to  endeavour,  by  steady,  persistent  efforts  and  honest  labour,  to 
raise  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  society.  This  is  the  ideal  I  pnt  before 
you,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  follow,  as  being  conducive  to  your  happi- 
ness and  well-being  hero,  and  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  any  possible 
future  hfe;  not  to  renounce  this  world,  but  to  understand  it  better; 
not  to  renounce  riches  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  to  be  thrifty  and 
learn  how  to  use  wisely  and  well,  for  the  good  of  society,  the  riches 
that  may  result  from  your  labour,  doing  all  you  can  to  help  on  the  on- 
ward movement  of  civilization  and  progress ;  thoroughly  appreciatuig 
wealth,  marriage,  comfort,  but  always  conscious  of  tho  indisputable 
fact  that  at  any  moment  your  soul  may  be  required  of  yon  ;  not  giving 
youi-  life  to  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  careful  also  to  avoid 
the  other  extreme  of  regarding  life  as  a  weary  pilgi-image  through  a 
Uying  wilderness  to  Paradise.  Money,  brains,  power  of  any  kind,  are 
useful  instruments  to  all  who  are  able  to  wisely  use  tbera,  and  willing 
and  ready  to  embrace  the  opportunities  that  offer  themselves  to  us  to 
do  good  to  others.  The  curse  or  evil  of  money  is  in  the  abuse,  not  in 
the  use,  of  it. 

We  want  the  "  happy  hfe  "  to  be  striven  after  in  conjunction  with 
the  idea  of  a  progressive  life.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  progress  should 
bo  to  remove  the  miseries  that  beset  the  path  of  mankind.  Society, 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  outcome  of  human  thought.  There  is  no  need  of 
efforts  for  an  nnattainable  equahty,  but  there  is  a  great  need  of  a  new 
crood  that  will  have  the  effect  of  making  every  man  develop  to  the 
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utmost  what  lie  baa  withm  liim,  and  a  creed  tU&t  would  be  based  on 
the  theory  of  securing  for  all  the  greatest  comfort  tbia  world  is  capable 
of  rendering.  Briefly,  we  want  a  "happy  life"  here,  instead  of  the 
eternal  hfe  liereaftcr,  held  out  to  man  as  an  inducement  to  earnest,  con- 
tinuous efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  discomforts  of  life ;  a 
eympathy  with  everybody  m  the  struggle  upward  and  onward;  a  firm 
behef  that  all  the  ills  of  life  are  curable  ;  an  unshrinking  faitb  that  it 
is  not  a  dream,  but  a  reahty — the  behef  in  the  "  ultimate  happiness  of 
mankind"  in  this  world,  and  that  the  Creator  intended  us  to  have  en- 
joyments in  this  world,  and  that  it  baa  been  a  misconception  of  our 
Bpii'itual  advisors  in  relegating  that  reahzation  to  a  world  of  wholly 
altered  conditions,  and  making  of  this  world  but  a  perpetual  and  in- 
evitable struggle  for  mere  existence. 

Man  possesses  a  camples  oi-gauization,  a  composite  nature  fitted 
for  the  part  he  has  to  play,  and  the  work  be  has  to  do,  and  bis  happi- 
ness depends  upon  the  wise  cultivation  of  his  faculties,  as  in  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  elements  of  his  nature  must  lie  its 
eartlily  perfection  and  the  fulfilment  of  bis  earthly  destiny.  By  har- 
monious development  is  meant  the  fullest  elaboration  and  perfection 
of  each  clement  which  is  compatible  with  the  fullest  culture,  the  com- 
pletest  exercise,  the  healthiest  and  moat  vigorous  condition  of  every 
other — that  justly  balanced  progress  towards  the  extreme  of  capability  in 
which  no  part  profits  or  is  fostered  to  the  injury  of  the  rest.  Hitherto, 
the  effort  has  been  directed  to  the  perfection  of  the  animal,  intellectual 
or  spiritual,  and  the  general  belief  is  that  no  one  of  the  three  elements 
of  our  composite  being  can  reach  their  fullest  development  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  other ;  that  the  strengthening  of  the  one  must 
impoverish  the  other,  aud  thereby  hnpaii-  tlio  harmony  of  the  whole. 
The  perfection  of  the  human  animal  aud  tlio  perfection  of  the  human 
being  may  be,  and  probably  arc,  quite  incompatible ;  but  I  most  respect- 
fully dissent  from  the  idea  that  the  perfection  of  humanity  by  the  wise 
development  of  its  composite  parts,  so  aa  to  produce  an  equilibrium, 
an  harmonious  development  of  the  whole,  ia  impossible.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  maintain  that  it  ia  only  by  giving  fair  play  to  each  portion  of 
oar  nature  that  we  are  able  to  do  foil  justice  to  the  rest.  Without 
the  body  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  there  cannot  be  that  healthy  action 
of  the  mind  which  is  necessary  for  clear  porceptiou  and  sound  judg- 
ment. A  dyspeptic,  or  any  man  with  a  disordered  liver,  cannot  see 
things  precisely  in  a  true  light,  or  take  a  just  view  and  an  unex- 
aggerated  estimate  of  their  proportions.  A  sound  constitution  is  the 
best  handmaid  to  a  sound  intellect,  and  only  a  frame  natiu-ally  strong 
can  carry  men  iminjured  through  the  fatigues  of  severe  aud  unremit- 
ting mental  labours.    The  brain  becomoa  injured  by  over-pressure,  and 
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the  other  organs  and  functions  suffer  secondarily  or  by  sympathy. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  torpor  of  the  mind  produces  maladies 
of  the  body,  and  maladies  of  the  body  for  which  mental  activity  and 
moral  stimulus  are  the  promptest  and  most  appropriate  remedies. 
Ennui  or  apathy  are  as  real  a  source  of  illness  as  malaria  or  alcohol. 

Naturally,  the  man  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  severe  physical 
labour,  every  muscle  of  whoso  frame  is  trained  and  hardened  to  the 
very  extent  of  his  capacity,  as  a  rule,  will  be  incapable  of  even 
moderate  mental  effort, — his  development  has  gone  in  a  different 
direction  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  engaged  in  severe  and  pro- 
longed mental  labour,  or  devotion  of  their  whole  faculties  to  the 
pursuit  before  them,  whose  powers  are  concentrated  on  the  one  object, 
without  wliich  anything  great  or  eminent  can  rarely  be  attained,  will 
suffer  in  their  physical  health  and  strength.  But  both  results  are  in 
accordance  with  the  physiological  law  that  every  bodily  and  mental 
organ  strengthens  and  enlarges  in  proportion  as  it  is  exercised,  and 
shrinks  and  becomes  enfeebled  if  it  be  unemployed.  The  mistake  is 
in  assuming  that  the  labourer  needs  the  brains  of  a  trained  thinker,  or 
that  the  intellectual  man  needs  the  physical  organs  of  the  backwoods- 
man. There  is  no  reason  why  the  navigator's  brain  should  not  be 
developed  so  as  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  its  exercise  after  the  physical 
toils  of  the  day  ;  or  the  muscles  of  the  thinker  developed  by  regularity 
of  exercise,  so  that  he  would  enjoy  physical  exertion  after  his  mental 
labour.  The  misery  in  the  life  of  either  class  may  be  traced  to  their 
not  being  able  to  enjoy  change  of  occupation.  The  physical  type 
seeks  in  drink  a  forgetfulness  of  himself,  instead  of  haihng  with 
pleasure  the  respite  from  his  muscular  labour  for  an  indulgence  of 
mental  pleasure ;  whilst  the  intellectual  man,  if  he  takes  exercise  at 
all,  only  does  so  under  potest,  not  for  pleasure,  but  as  a  kind  of 
penance,  because  it  is  necessary  to  keep  his  body  in  that  degree  of 
health  suited  to  the  favourable  operation  of  his  brain.  Why  not 
imitate  sldlful  generals,  and  whilst  concentrating  our  whole  force  upon 
that  central  division  of  our  army  with  which  we  intend  to  operate,  yet 
take  great  care  in  doing  so  that  we  also  do  not  impoverish  the  other 
wings  to  an  extent  which  would  disable  them  fi'om  rendering  the  effi- 
cient support  indispensable  to  success  ? 

•*  The  greater  the  rewards  you  give  for  virtue,  the  better  the  men 
you  will  get  to  contend  for  them  "  (Pericles). 

Pericles  is  right ;  society,  by  estimating  virtue  at  a  high  rate,  will 
thereby  get  a  better  class  of  men  to  struggle  for  the  appreciation  of 
society.  As  a  matter  of  social  poHcy,  it  is  wisest  to  reward  the 
virtuous  and  degrade  the  vicious,  as  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the 
majority  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.    The  pleasure  of  indulgence 
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all  can  understand  ;  the  feeling  of  vicarious  pleasure  in  rejecting  the 
temptation  to  indulge,  the  majority  cannot  comprehend,  and  will  not 
believe.  Yet  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  sensations  of  pleasure  so  great 
as  those  that  arise  from  domg  a  good  action — ^that  is,  doing  something 
for  another  that  will  deprive  you  of  a  pleasure  you  had  intended 
having.  A  good  achieved  with  difficulty,  the  admitting  you  have 
been  wrong,  the  asking  pardon  for  word  or  deed ;  in  all  such  cases 
there  is  an  inward  struggle  between  the  conscience  and  lower  nature  ; 
but  in  all  such  cases,  I  contend,  the  gratification  to  the  higher  part  of 
our  nature,  aye,  and  to  our  own  self-esteem,  is  infinitely  higher  in 
incurring  the  temporary  pain,  as  when  the  will  to  do  what  is  right 
has  triumphed,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  a  lasting  one,  the  feeling  of 
pain  but  transient ;  whereas,  had  we  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  the 
moment,  no  matter  what  others  may  have  thought  of  us,  we  should 
have  had  remorse  and  a  contempt  for  ourselves,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  meanness  and  selfishness  of  the  motives  that  had  caused  our  action. 
Have  we  the  power  of  free-will  ?  Who  doubts  it,  or  rather  who 
can  doubt  it,  and  admit  that  man  is  punished  for  his  faults  ?  God 
would  be  an  unjust  God  to  punish,  unless  man  had  the  power 
not  to  offend.  Our  teachers  should  therefore  so  present  virtue  to  us 
that  our  wills  shall  seize  on  it  always  as  the  chief  end  of  action  ;  and  ta 
insure  this  end,  virtue  must  be  presented  as  giving  to  man  in  this  life 
a  balance  of  pleasure,  not  only  exceeding  any  seeming  pain  for  self- 
denial,  but  a  balance  of  pleasure  in  a  virtuous  life,  fax  superior  to  any 
that  is  to  be  had  by  what  is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  by  which  we  only 
get  the  shadow — **  dross."  By  the  "  moral  life  "  only  can  we  obtain 
the  substance — ** happiness."  We  want  the  people  to  feel  not  only 
that  "  life  "  is  worth  living,  but  to  have  a  greater  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness within  them  for  the  boon  of  life ;  and  I  hope  that  a  higher 
appreciation  of  life,  from  this  brief  summary  of  a  few  of  its  varied 
aspects,  will  make  them  resolve  to  study  nature's  laws,  and  try  to  obey 
them,  out  of  gratitude  and  veneration  to  the  Creator ;  try,  in  fact,  to 
be  of  that  limited  band  of  men,  not  content  to  be  middling  good,  but 
with  a  lofty  ideal  before  them,  to  be  followed  conscientiously  through- 
out life,  with  no  turning  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left — ever 
striving  to  be  better,  but  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  highest  ideal 
that  man  is  capable  of ;  briefly,  to  be  men,  from  the  largest  concep- 
tion of  man's  nature,  and,  as  such,  always  willing  and  ready  to  do 
God's  work. 

'*  Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high. 
Toward  which  Time  leads  me  and  the  will  of  Heaven."      Mu:.ton. 
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'*  God  did  not  create  absolute  morality ;  it  is  co^temal  with  Himself."  **  The 
principles  of  justice  and  righteousness  are  eternal,  co-eternal  with  God,  which 
God  cannot  suspend.'' 

*'If  the  spirit,  which  is  the  master,  be  kept  under  control,  it  follows  of 
itself  that  his  servants  will  also  be  restrained.  What  does  it  avail  if  the  power, 
but  not  the  wish,  to  do  wrong  be  vanquished  ?  " — Buddha. 

**  What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

Milton. 

Deontology,  or  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  proper — as  a 
science,  ''the  knowing  what  is  fit  to  be  done  on  every  occasion;*'  as 
an  art,  '*  the  doing  what  is  fit  to  be  done ; "  or,  as  Bentham  puts 
it,  "  the  science  of  that  which  is  morally  binding  or  obligatory."  If 
it  be  assumed  that  virtue  should  be  the  rule,  and  happiness  the  object 
of  human  action,  you  will  perceive  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  moral  laws  suited  to  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  that  will  give 
the  power  to  the  honest  inquirer  of  answering  well  and  wisely  that 
question  which  occurs  to  every  one  of  us  every  day  of  our  existence  : 
How  shall  I  act ;  and  why  ?  As  a  moralist,  it  seems  to  me  that 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  pleasure  or  pain,  in  the  journey  of  life, 
are  the  results  of  our  obedience  to,  or  disobedience  of,  the  moral  laws. 
*'  If  there  be  a  greater  good  than  happiness,  let  him  who  has  made  the 
discovery  produce  it  as  a  reward;  if  there  be  a  greater  evil  than 
misery,  let  its  inventor  employ  it  for  the  end  of  punishment.  In  the 
dictionary  of  pain  and  pleasure  the  moralist  finds  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  craft."  But  the  present  age  needs  to  be  taught  the 
connection  between  interest  and  duty  in  all  the  concerns  of  life. 
Morality  will  teach  man  rightly  to  estimate  his  interests  and  his  duties, 
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and  examination  will  show  their  coincidence.     I  say  in  this  age, 
because  exactly  in  proportion  to  that  widening  in  tiie  prospect  of 
good  and  evil  which  indnstrial  development  causes  for  the  manufactor- 
ing  population,  is  the  need  of  new  and  powerful  institutions  for  acting 
upon  their  whole  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and  which  shall  help  to 
bind  the  loosened  elements  of  society  by  stronger  ties  than  any  that  can 
be  formed  by  money.     There  is  absolutely  no  instance  in  history  of  a 
social  fabric  having  survived  any  serious  shock  through  the  strength  of 
such  ligaments  as  grow  out  of  mere  prudential  calculations.    From 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  such  a  thing  could  not  occur.    Seasons 
of  social  trial,  such  as  those  of  political  excitement  and  popular  distress, 
are  seasons  of  passion,  and  when  passion  has  the  mastery,  prudence  is 
gone.    At  such  times  nothing  will  bear  the  strain  but  some  old  habit — 
as  *'  put  yourself  in  his  place,"  based  upon  a  moral  principle  recognized 
as  sacred,  because  it  brings  into  the  daily  life  of  man  higher  and  better 
influences  than  any  that  can  ever  flow  from  the  weekly  pay-table. 
Morality  teaches  us  our  duty  to  others ;  it  tells  us  emphatically  that 
we  owe  to  every  man,  without  distinction  of  class  or  creed,  justice, 
love,  and  mercy.     "  Moses,  in  a  manner,  inscribed  on  the  very  frontis- 
piece of  his  law  the  unity  of  the  human  race :  all  men,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  Genesis,   have  .a  single  origin.      They  owe  their 
existence  to  the  same  Creator,  and  are  all  descended  from  the  same 
human  pair ;  thus  they  all  occupy  the  same  grade  in  creation,  and 
all  possess  that  rational    soul    which    is   the  gift  of  God.      These 
principles  underlie  the  whole  moral  code  of  the  Pentateuch."    The 
Jewish  religion,  omitting  its  ceremonies,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Unitarians.     The  key-note  of  both  is  the  **  unity  of  God,"  and  this 
belief  in  one  common  Fatherhood  enables  them  to  rise  superior  to 
those  sectarians  who  attach  salvation  to  a  belief  in  a  certain  creed,  or 
to  think,  as  many  theologians  do,  that  faith  is  better  than  acts.     The 
moralist  demands  works,  not  faith.     <*  It  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  only  those  who  believe  in  its  own  peculiar 
dogmas  can  hope  to  be  saved  from  everlasting  damnation.    Judaism, 
however,  has  never  held    that    the   salvation    of  other  nations  is 
dependent  upon  their  becoming  Jews."     On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
line  in  the  Talmud  which  says,  "  The  pious  among  all  nations  shall 
have  a  share  in  the  world  to  come."     No  other  conclusion  can  be 
regarded  as  equitable,  or  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  moralist,  who 
rejects  justification  by  faith,  and  proclaims  justification  by  works. 
The  religious  creed  professed  is  not  the  charter  of  a  man's  salva- 
tion.    That  charter  must  be  inscribed  with  good  deeds  done,  and  with 
the  record  of  a  well- spent  life.    No  command  in  the  Bible,  according  to 
Mendelssohn,  begins,  **  Thou  shalt  beUeve."    Every  one  is  worded  in 
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a  difforcnt  strain — "  Thus  aud  thus  shall  thou  do,"  or  "  Fi-om  this  and 
that  shall  Ihon  refrain."  No  matter  what  work  of  God  we  examine, 
everywhere  and  in  everything  there  is  evidence  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  merciful  forethought,  combined  with  the  most  scrupulous  juBlneaa. 
If  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  man's  acta  bring  their  punishment  or 
reward,  from  what  we  know  of  the  Creator  by  His  works,  the  inference 
is  ineyitable,  that  man  being  a  responsible  being,  he  must  have  the 
power  inherent  in  himself  to  bo  virtuous  and  not  vicious,  to  be 
healthy  and  not  diseased,  to  let  his  moral  nature  rulo  and  direct  the 
intellect,  instead  of  nsing  his  intellect  to  pander  to  the  worst  instincts 
of  his  nature.  All  the  instincts  are  in  themselves  necessary  and  good. 
but  they  were  intended  to  he  the  slaves,  and  not  the  masters,  of  man. 
We  must  teach  that  "  as  men  sow,  so  will  they  reap  ;  "  we  must  up- 
hold free-will  against  predestination.  We  are  told  that  "  the  Son 
of  Man  gooth  as  it  is  written  of  Him,  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom 
the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed.  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had 
not  been  born."  But  if  it  was  pre-ordained  that  Judas  aliould  betray 
Him,  why  demand  woe  upon  him  ?  Is  it  moral,  ia  it  just,  to  hold  a 
man  responsible  for  an  act  in  the  performance  of  which  he  was  carry- 
ing out  the  decreoB  of  Heaven  ?  If  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  by  Judas  waa 
inevitable,  was  done  as  it  had  been  written,  in  order  that  lh<  Scripturet 
might  he/ulfiUeil,  and  was  determined  by  an  unalterable  fiat,  on  what 
principle  of  justice  was  Judas  responsible  for  this  act,  in  which  he  waa 
but  a  mere  instrument  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  Superior  Being  ?  If 
it  be  true  that  men  are  predestined  to  do  certain  deeds,  to  live  certain 
lives,  and  if  it  be  known  beforehand  how  they  will  act  under  certain 
circumstances  and  when  subjected  to  certain  temptations,  then  I  say 
that  "no  honest  man,"  no  "moral  man,"  can  justify  punisAwfnf  for  acta 
over  which  the  actors  hadno  restraining  influence.  But  I  entirely  dissent 
from  this  theory,  and  say  that  men  are  punished  according  to  their 
conduct,  because  the  power  is  within  themselves  to  act  up  to  tiie 
higher  or  lower  part  of  their  nature,  to  be  moral  or  immoral. 

Theology,  if  not  exactly  opposed  to  progress,  being  based  npon 
superstitious,  must  be  allied  to  ignorance  and  conservatism.  Granting 
that  its  precepts  are  good,  it  enforces  them  by  legends  and  fictitious 
stories,  which  can  only  iufiuenco  the  uneducated,  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  preserve  its  influence,  it  must  needs  oppose  science.  For 
theology  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  doctrine  of  the  supernatural. 
It  proclaims  a  power  behind  nature  which  occasionally  interferes  with 
natural  laws.  Science  proclaims  quite  the  contrary,  and  has  no 
alternative  but  to  put  aside  respectfully,  but  unhesitatingly,  the  con- 
clusions of  theologians.  But  in  opposing  theologians,  we  have 
nothing  to  Bay   against  religion.      The  gifts  of  science  would  bo 
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bought  too  dearly  if  the  price  were  the  impoverishment  of  our 
spiritual  nature  and  bankruptcy  of  faith.  But  I  want  liberty  to  think, 
and  that  men  should  begin  life  free  from  the  fetters  of  tradition,  able 
to  benefit  to  the  utmost  by  those  rich  results  of  modem  science  which 
are  the  wonders  and  lustre  of  our  age.  To  be  benefited  thereby,  the 
authority  of  "  infallible  dogma  *'  must  give  way  to  our  later  and  better 
knowledge  of  nature.  We  must  look  at  the  past ,  act  in  the  present,  think 
of  the  future.  By  the  aid  of  science,  we  get  a  more  reliable  compass  to 
guide  us,  a  chai't  that  should  be  used  by  our  teachers  to  deepen  men's 
reverence,  and  find  and  quicken  what  is  noblest  in  man's  nature.  We 
must  remove  the  bandage  from  his  intellect,  and  direct  his  intellect, 
in  its  heavenward  gaze,  by  letting  him  look  behind  the  veil  of  nature, 
and  using  the  facts  patiently  accumulated,  accurately  analyzed  and 
recorded,  and  the  inductions  drawn  therefrom  by  men  of  scientific 
genius,  to  fasten  man's  grasp  on  the  Unseen,  the  Eternal,  and  Divine. 
Life  is  a  game  that  needs  to  be  played  systematically ;  necessity  is 
ever  present  with  us.  We  need  hope  to  sustain  us  in  the  fight.  There 
can  be  no  safer  foundation,  no  better  faith,  tlian  a  knowledge  of  the 
Creator's  operations.  The  struggle  is  now  so  intense,  life  is  so  real,  so 
earnest,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  mankind 
that  Christians  and  other  sectarians  be  roused  and  inspired  to  meet 
and  recognize  science,  to  do  justice  to  **  works,"  and  to  cultivate  the 
highest  and  most  human  morality,  and  to  give  mankind  a  faith  in 
that  God  whose  government  is  nature. 

Are  Christians  justified  in  saying  that  **  Morality"  is  due  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christ?  Can  any  one  believe  that  before  the  time  of 
Jesus,  there  was,  among  men,  no  morality  either  taught  or  practised 
which,  in  rectitude  and  puiity,  bore  any  comparison  to  that  which  he 
taught ;  but  that  all  the  world  lay  in  utter  moral  darkness.  We  know 
this  was  not  the  case.  Long  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  there  were  not 
only  individuals,  but  whole  communities  of  men,  quite  as  moral  and 
vh'tuous  as  any  that  we  find  for  at  least  fourteen  centuries  after  his 
time.  Among  heathen  nations,  we  find  moral  philosophers  whose 
writings  abound  with  moral  sentiments  as  elevated  as  any  attributed 
to  Jesus.  Li  the  history  of  these  heathen  nations,  also,  we  find  that 
justice,  veneration,  and  all  the  other  moral  virtues,  were  exercised  to 
a  very  high  degree.  Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise ;  for  no  com- 
munity of  men  can  long  exist  without  the  exercise  of  virtue.  To 
teach  men  that  it  was  for  their  benefit,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  shun  vice  and  practise  virtue,  required  no  revelation  from 
Heaven.  This  they  were  daily  taught  by  experience  and  observation — 
the  grand  source  of  all  their  knowledge.  Christ  neitlier  revealed  nor 
discovered  anything — either  moral  or  physical.    All  that  he  taught 
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had  previously  been  taught  by  such  men  as  Thules,  Solon,  Pythagoras, 

Confucius,    Socrates,    Plato,    the    Brahmins,  the    Peripatetics,   the 

Stoics,   and   others.    For    example,   Confucius,  the    great  Chinese 

philosopher,  who  flourished  at  least  500  years  before  the  Christian  era, 

in  the  twenty-fourth  maxim  of  his  Ta-heo,  writes  thus :     '*  Do  unto 

another  what  thou  would  he  should  do  unto  you ;    and  do  not  unto 

another  what  you  would  not  should  be  done  unto  you.     Thou  only 

needest  this  law  alone  ;    it  is  the  foundation  and  principle  of  all  the 

rest."     "  That  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  proceeds  from  the  love  of 

Qodf  as  its  principle,  produces  that  social  union  which  makes  famihes, 

repubhcs,  and  kingdoms  happy  "  (Philo).     These  two  quotations  are 

the  basis  of  all  **  morality,"  which  is  defined  by  Webster  to  be  "  the 

relation  of  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  the  true  moral  standard  or 

rule  ;  the  quahty  of  an  intention,  a  character,  an  action,  a  principle, 

or  a  sentiment,  when  tried  by  the  standard  of  right ;  the  quahty  of  an 

action  which  renders  it  good  ;   the  conformity  of  an  act  to  the  divine 

law,  or  to  the  principles  of  morals." 

The  morality  of  an  act,  therefore,  you  will  perceive,  depends  not 

so  much  on  the  action  done  as  the  motive  which  prompted  the 

act ;  in  the  will,  not  in  the  deed ;  not  in  what  we  actually  do  day  by 

day,  but  in  what  we  actually  endeavour  to  do.     A  man,  for  instance, 

may  desire  to  do  an  immoral  act,  and  if  restrained  therefrom  not  by 

his  own  will,  but  only  by  outer  circumstances,  his  intentions  would  be 

the  same. 

"  We  cannot  Nature  by  our  wishes  rule, 
Nor  at  our  wiU  her  warm  emotions  cool." 

P0FB« 

The  poet  is  wrong.  Man  is  a  complex  being,  and  has  not  the 
power  to  prevent  his  senses,  when  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  sight 
of  an  object  they  desire,  wishing  to  be  gratified ;  but,  properly  trained, 
he  can,  and  should,  make  the  animal  propensities,  or  lower  part  of  his 
nature,  subordinate  and  subject  to  the  control  of  his  moral  and  higher 
faculties :  briefly,  he  should  be  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  himself. 
To  rise  superior  to,  and  get  rid  of  self,  is  the  surest  sign  of  the  higher 
life ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  man's  intelli- 
gence be  informed  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  he  may  comprehend  the 
greater  pleasure  there  is  to  be  derived  from  its  permanency  of 
character,  in  obeying  the  moral  law,  than  in  yielding  to  the  mo- 
mentary gratification  derived  from  the  indulgence  of  an  immoral 
desire,  yielding  but  a  temporary  transient  pleasure,  modified  by  the 
accompanyiDg  pain  to  the  higher  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  subse- 
quent remorse  whenever  any  incident  leads  the  memory  to  recur  to 
the  event. 
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'*  Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below."  Pops. 

Virtue  alone  is  productive  of  goodly  fruits,  which  yield  abundance, 
not  only  for  the  time  being,  but  for  the  future,  bringing  blessings  upon 
posterity.  But  sin  is  barren,  and  the  man  who  is  a  slave  to  his  own 
desires  seldom  worships  God. 

Be  thou  good,  although  mankind  speak  evil  of  you,  which  is  better 
than  being  bad  whilst  they  think  you  good.  What  doth  it  profit  if 
any  one  say  that  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  Can  Lis  £a.ith 
save  him  ?  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food, 
and  one  of  you  say  to  them,  **  Depart  in  peace,  be  warmed  and  be 
filled,"  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  the  things  needful  for  the 
body,  what  doth  it  profit  ?  Faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  in  itself  dead. 

Morality  means  regulating  our  lives  by  the  highest  standard  of 
duty,  and  recognizing  the  obligation  of  living  one's  life  in  conformity 
with  the  Creator's  laws,  actuated  in  our  intentions,  and  controlled  in 
our  actions,  by  the  desire  of  doing  what  we  think  will  be  most  pleasing 
to  God,  and  taking  as  a  standard  the  highest  and  purest  system  of 
ethics  extant,  as  to  what  constitutes  right  and  wrong  in  our  conduct 
as  man  to  man ;  and  ever  striving  after  the  virtuous,  and  shunning 
contact  or  companionship  with  vice  or  the  vicious. 

A  good  man  is  one  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  moral 
faculties  of  his  nature ;  and  a  man  is  Uving  under  the  moral  law  when 
the  whole  faculties  of  his  nature  act  harmoniously  together ;  or  when 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  better  and  lower  parts  of  his  nature, 
the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect  act  in  unison,  and  hold  the  animal 
faculties  in  subjection. 

Morality  has  to  do  with  conduct.  By  it  is  meant  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  guidance  of  human  nature,  based  upon  experience  of  human 
nature,  to  make  mankind,  socially  and  collectively,  more  amenable  to 
reason,  more  capable  of  self-restraint,  and  with  more  good  feeling  and 
sympathy  for  their  fellow-men.  It  is  the  groundwork  and  seed  out  of 
which  spring  Truthfulness,  Honesty,  Justice,  Humanity,  Purity,  Self- 
devotion,  Kindness,  and  Fellow-feeling.  Morality  exists  independent 
of  the  beUcfs,  the  laws,  the  ideas,  the  power  of  Christianity,  or  any 
system  of  theology  extant.  Men,  individually  and  collectively, 
have  at  all  times  been  found  leading  pure  moral  lives,  respecting 
human  life,  protecting  the  weak  from  the  strong  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  yet  not  giving  in  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  time. 
Theistic  behef  is  a  comfort  and  a  solace,  like  the  spring  sunshine  after 
a  dreary  winter,  giving  hght  and  life,  as  it  were,  to  the  soulless  earth, — 
but  the  beUef  only  indirectly  affects  morality. 

How  to  improve  the  morale  of  men  is  emphatically  the  question  of 
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our  time,  as  there  never  was  a  period  in  our  history  when  it  was  more 
imperative  for  the  earnest  men  of  all  denominations  to  join  together 
in  one  nnited  effort  to  rouse  the  latent  self-esteem  of  men,  and  stop 
them  from  drifting  on  and  on  with  the  tide  towards  moral  shipwreck. 
Train  men  to  love  virtue  for  its  own  intrinsic  value,  and  to  shun  vice 
because  of  its  inherent  hurtful  nature.  The  best  stimulant  to  awaken 
and  develop  man's  intelligence  would  be  teaching  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws.  An  understanding  of  the  power  of  the  Infinite  Being 
manifested  in  the  immensity  of  creation,  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the 
desire  to  obey,  love,  and  adore  nature's  God,  whose  wisdom  is  so 
manifest  in  the  variety  of  combinations,  perfect  harmony,  and  ex- 
quisite beauty  which  the  universe  presents ;  His  goodness  in  the 
abundant  provision  made  for  the  innumerable  and  varied  wants  of  all 
living  and  organized  beings ;  and  His  justice  in  the  fact  that  He 
governs  the  whole  world  by  these  universal  and  invariable  laws,  the 
observance  of  which,  on  the  part  of  man,  produces  its  own  reward — 
happiness ;  and  the  infraction  of  which  carries  with  it  its  own  propor- 
tionate punishment — misery  :  thus  at  once  demonstrating  to  man  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Buler.  One  of  the 
saddest  sights  in  all  the  world,  if  not  the  very  saddest,  is  that  of  a  soul  con- 
quered by  evil  instead  of  rising  above  it ;  and  believing  in  the  poten- 
tialities of  good  in  every  man  till  they  are  rendered  abortive  by  his 
own  weakness,  my  object  is  to  stimulate,  by  attracting  attention  to  its 
importance,  a  more  general  desire  on  the  part  of  mankind — ^not  the 
exclusive  few,  '*  but  the  mass" — to  the  study  of  their  own  constitutions, 
their  position  in  the  world,  and  how  best  to  regulate  their  conduct  so 
as  to  avoid  misery  whilst  therein.  With  the  "  laws  of  nature  '*  doc- 
trine of  our  age,  theology  based  upon  traditions  and  miracles  has  no 
chance,  and  it  is  a  fight  unto  death.  For  the  elevation  of  man's 
moral  nature,  for  the  development  of  the  religious  faculties  within 
him,  the  supernatural  must  give  way  to  the  natural.  All  theologies, 
based  upon  the  infallibility  of  a  revelation  opposed  to  facts,  must 
succumb  to  truth  in  time.  *'  Infallibility  "  means  stagnation ;  it  is 
opposed  to  the  law  of  development,  and  as  soon  as  an  idea  ceases  to 
develop,  it  begins  to  die.  We  must  teach  men  that  God  rules  by  law 
— invariable  law — that  cannot  be  infringed  with  impunity,  and  prove 
to  them  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  invariable  operation  of  law  in  relation 
to  all  created  things,  and  so  thereby  lead  them  to  the  worship  and 
adoration  of  their  Creator.  If  to  some  I  may  seem  to  have  erred  in 
favouring  heathen  morality  above  Christian  doctrine,  my  reply  is  that, 
looked  at  in  a  common-sense,  practical  manner,  the  means  indicated 
herein  seemed  to  me  the  better  adapted  to  secure  the  end  in  view;  and 
I  appeal  to  all  sects,  all  men,  to  act  up  to  the  "  higher  *'  part  of  their 
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nature,  and  view  this  subject,  the  most  important  of  our  time,  in  a 
wise  spirit  of  toleration,  as  the  '*best  men"  of  all  ages  have  done. 
Their  object  being  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  they  have  al- 
lowed for  the  utmost  divergence  of  opinion  ;  and  from  Christians  of 
all  sects  I  ask,  what  Christ  would  have  been  the  first  to  grant,  that 
mutual  courtesy  and  chaiity  to  each  other's  opinions,  that  respect  and 
honour  of  the  good  men  in  every  denomination,  and  the  recognition 
that  the  differences  which  divide  them  are  superficial,  while  the  faith  in 
which  they  are  united  is  as  broad  as  the  law  of  God. 

Theologians  object  to  new  views,  and  oppose  every  new  theory  or 
discovery,  as  if  such  were  created  by  man  ;  whereas  the  greatest  men 
of  every  age  have  but  **  discovered  God's  methods,*'  and,  by  explaining 
His  laws,  have  led  men  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  obey  and  reverence 
God  rationally ;  tliereby  substituting  a  rchgious  belief  based  upon  the 
facts  of  His  works,  instead  of  the  orthodox  one,  which  asks  mankind 
to  shut  their  eyes  and  servilely  bend  to  other  men's  conclusions. 
The  time  has  come  to  look  at  the  world  as  it  is,  to  speak  out  plainly 
in  condemnation  of  the  immoralities  of  our  time,  to  try  and  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  thereby  check  and  prevent  the  effect  all  good  men  must 
deplore.  We  have  all  of  us  a  certain  influence  ;  let  every  man  do  his 
best,  and  manifest  by  his  daily  acts  the  genuine  struggle  of  a  truth- 
loving  soul  towards  the  light.  It  is  useless  denying  fa^Ut  and  the 
world  needs  not  to  be  informed  by  me  that,  while  the  Bible  is  deemed 
a  source  of  valuable  instruction  to  many,  not  a  few  of  the  noblest 
spirits  in  the  world  are  intellectually  and  spiritually  instructed  and 
developed  beyond  the  pale  of  all  churches.  There  is,  to  many  minds, 
a  **  revelation "  in  the  sublime  order  of  the  universe  and  the  har- 
monious evolution  of  natural  phenomena  disclosed  by  science,  which 
is  impcr\ious  to  the  anathemas  of  churches,  the  assaults  of  doubt,  and 
the  discordant  wrangling  of  sects. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  culture 
of  the  human  race  may  be  most  efficiently  advanced  by  explaining  to 
mankind  the  divine  arrangements,  should  be  manly  enough  to  speak 
out  their  thought,  and  help  in  this  grand  crusade,  which  is  truly  a 
revival  of  chivalry  ;  for  is  not  "  truth  "  the  soul  of  chivalry  allied  to 
honour  and  honesty  ?  We  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  chivakously  to 
help  each  other  in  the  stiiiggle  for  real  liberty — equality  of  freedom  in 
thought  and  belief,  not  mere  toleration  ;  so  that  men  may  fearlessly 
speak  what  seems  to  them  the  truth,  without  the  fear  of  the  world's 
verdict  before  their  eyes.  We  all  fear  the  world — that  invisible  and 
irresponsible  tribimal  which  is  always  sittmg  outside  our  doors ;  and 
instead  of  being  taught,  alike  by  example  and  precept,  that  it  is  only 
to  our  Creator  and  our  own  consciences  that  we  have  to  answer,  we 
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begin  life  with  the  belief  that  we  must  shape  our  acts  to  meet  the 
views  of  other  people — those  other  people  who  will  measure  our 
conduct  by  their  standard,  sound  the  depths  of  our  hearts  by  their 
plummet ;  and  unheard,  undefended,  and  ignorant  aUke  of  our  indict- 
ment and  the  sentence,  we  are  convicted  and  condemned.  And  how 
rare  it  is  to  meet  with  any  one  who  will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate, the  man  that  is  under  a  cloud !  Men  ''  fear  the  world's 
verdict,"  and  are  deterred  thereby  from  doing  or  saying  that  which 
seems  to  their  judgment  and  conscience  the  right  thing  to  say  or  do. 
Women  are  worse,  especially  those  whose  ideal  is  "  icy  propriety ;  " 
their  love  a  kind  of  milk-and- watery  sentiment,  which  could  never  be 
led  astray — something  like  Werther's  Charlotte.  Goethe  has  created 
two  women  who  are  the  opposite  poles  of  feeling — Gretchen  and 
Lottie, — and  I  would  stake  my  faith  that  Gretchen,  the  fallen,  has  a 
higher  place  in  heaven  than  Lottie,  the  impeccable.  I  hate  that  dull, 
cold-blooded  purity,  which  is  invariably  the  sign  of  an  intense  selfish- 
ness. Life  is  so  steeped  in  **respectabiHty  ** — ^that  dull,  level  morality 
which  prompts  every  man  to  do  what  his  neighbour  thinks  he  ought 
to  do,  rather  than  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  fire  that  bums  within 
him.  This  dread  of  one's  neighbour,  this  slavish  respect  for 
pubhc  opinion,  reduces  life  to  mere  mechanism,  society  to  a  stage 
play. 

I  am  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  means  adopted,  so  that  an  earnest 
effort  be  made  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  supplant  vice  by  im- 
planting virtue,  and  displace  an  apparent,  conventional  beUef  in  creeds  by 
a  real  belief  in  the  laws  of  God  that  will  be  manifested  in  man's  daily 
acts.  Half,  nay,  nearly  all,  the  exhortations  of  our  times  fail — for 
what  ?  Because  not  only  are  the  doctrines  not  in  accord  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  times,  but  where  is  the  teacher  or  preacher  of  whom 
it  may  be  said,  **  He  has  lived  his  religion  all  his  life  "  ?  Do  we  find 
the  Hves  of  Christians,  clergy  or  laity,  free  from  ill-temper,  uncharitable- 
ness,  or  spiritual  pride ;  above  all,  do  they  rise  above,  or  speak  as 
though  they  hated,  the  hollowness  and  rottenness  of  hypocritical 
subterfuges,  or  respectable  expediencies  of  the  times  we  live  in,  more 
than  other  men  ?  There  is  an  old  proverb,  **  Whatever  comes  from  the 
heart  goes  to  the  heart."  We  want  a  more  generous,  sympathetic  kindli- 
ness ;  words  kindly  meant  and  gracefully  spoken — spoken  to  the  people, 
and  not  at  them ;  understanding  and  allowing  for  their  present  position; 
treating  them  as  gently,  until  they  are  stronger  morally  and  mentally, 
as  we  do  children.  We  want  their  inteUigence  stimulated  and  their 
efforts  roused  by  more  example  as  well  as  precept.  Teach  men  that 
good  results  from  obedience  to  God's  laws ;  but  also  prove  to  them  by 
your  actions  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  Christianity,  all  Christians 
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being  tolerant  and  forgiving,  truthful  and  honest,  and  refusing  to 
succeed  except  by  an  open  and  straightforward  course,  feeling  that  any 
low  or  vile  act  lowers  them  tx)  the  level  of  their  weaker  brethren ; 
and  the  clergy  teaching  that  all  men  morally  weak  may  deserve  the 
pity,  but  certainly  not  the  admiration,  of  their  fellows,  however  ap- 
parently successful  they  may  seem.  Let  one  and  all,  clergy  and  laity, 
join  in  condenming  mere  expressions  of  faith  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  enforce  the  rehgion  of  **  acts ; "  as,  if  the  life  be  not  a  living  testimony 
of  a  man's  belief,  it  must  be  a  living  lis ;  and,  above  all,  I  ask  the 
preachers  and  teachers  of  all  sects  to  join  in  explaining  to  mankind 
that  by  observing  and  reverently  obeying  the  laws  of  God  is  the  only 
way  to  lead  a  nobler,  purer,  and  better  life. 

There  are  men  like  saplings,  that  require  props  to  support  them 
until  they  can  stand  alone ;  or,  being  weak  and  easily  beaten  down, 
they  are  content  to  lie  there,  and  ask  compassion  for  their  fate.  They 
may  need  help,  but  should  be  made  to  arise  and  fight  against  their 
weakness.  With  proper  training,  all  men  might  be  made  stronger  to 
dare  and  to  endure.  This  has  not  been  attended  to,  and  therefore  so 
many  grow  up  weak,  pliant  creatures,  unable  to  bear  the  slightest 
breath  of  difficulty  or  adversity,  whilst  the  majority  have  never  been 
taught  the  true  reason  why  they  have  failed  to  secure  health,  success, 
and  happiness  in  this  world.  We  want  more  stirring  appeals  to  the 
inteUigent  and  thoughtful  from  the  pulpits  every  Sunday,  that  will 
carry  conviction  to  the  hearers  of  the  real  benefit  of  God's  rules.  The 
reign  of  terror  is  over,  the  time  has  come  to  demonstrate  how  invari- 
ably and  wisely  the  laws  of  nature  act,  and  a  belief  in  God*s  provi- 
dence should  now  be  built  upon  a  more  sound  and  enduring  basis,  by 
explaining  the  Great  Buler's  poHcy  of  enhghtened  justice.  Such 
teaching,  combined  with  the  most  humane  spirit  of  toleration, 
would  give  at  last  freedom  of  thought;  and  once  get  the  people  to  know, 
they  will  have  impUcit  faith  in,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thereby  per- 
ceive that  all  misery  in  this  world  may  be  traced  to  man's  infringe- 
ment of  such  laws.  There  are  no  other  means  so  effectual  to  check 
the  want  of  moral  earnestness,  the  want  of  reality  in  religious  beUefs* 
the  half-heartedness  and  indifferentism  of  the  present  day,  producing 
a  luxurious,  demoralizing  tendency,  which  must  sap  at  the  vigour  of  the 
present  age,  and  ultimately  produce  a  decadence  of  the  Enghsh,  as  in 
the  Eoman  and  other  Empires.  It  augurs  ill  for  any  state  when  its 
members  d.re  not  restrained  by  their  inner  consciousness  fr*om  doing 
immoral  acts,  a:r\d  only  refrain  from  untruthfulness  or  immorality  if 
the  same  be  not  authorized  by  the  usages  of  society,  or  are  legally  but 
not  morally  honest ;  acting  as  if  they  believed  man  to  be  but  a  hand- 
ful of  dust,  a  machine  to  be  utiHzed  to  the  utmost  whilst  useable,  then 
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crumble  back  to  the  daat  it  came  from  when  it  1 
act.       The  majority 

"  Die  not,— norer  having  lived,— bat  censa ; 
And  TOimd  tbeir  uorcow  life  the  mould  foUg  close." 

To  obtain  from  men  a  higher  moi"al  courage,  wo  require  a  different 
education.  At  present  all  start  badly,  and  ill-prepared  to  cuiliire  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  They  are  not  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  them- 
flelves  or  their  wcakneaaca,  or  the  circumspection  that  is  needed  not 
to  fall  into  the  world's  wicked  ways  ;  so,  thoughtlessly  or  heedlessly, 
the  majority  of  our  youths  go  into  the  world  quite  unprepared  for  the 
difficulties  they  have  to  encounter.  They  are  told  to  do  this  or  that, 
they  are  inexperienced  and  con&duig,  they  have  had  no  warnings ;  all 
is  fiui  to  them  that  looks  fair ;  they  do  as  otherti  do,  and  do  not  see 
the  poison  that  liu'ks  below  the  specions  aarfa^e.  Wc  forget 
"  How  oft  the  sight  at  moeuia  to  do  ill  desda 
MaJkCS  ill  deeds  dona." 

To  remedy  tiiia  needs  a  firm  conviction  inculcated  in  people's 
minds  of  the  doctrine  in  and  thronghout  aU  nature  "  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest."  Nature  teaches  us  in  her  inexorable  way,  by  punish- 
ing us  for  every  infringement  of  her  laws  and  rewarding  ua  for  every 
observance  thereof,  the  necessity  of  obedience ;  and  espcrienee  proves 
to  ua  in  life  that  the  only  true  benevolence  is  teaching  the  people 
"  self-help,"  teaching  them  to  use  their  own  limbs  and  not  wallc  on 
crutches  suppHed  by  others;  Smiles'  "Self-Help"  and  the  bio- 
graphies of  good  and  successful  men  prove  the  value  of  character,  most 
of  such  men  haviug  succeeded  in  life  because  at  critical  periods  in 
their  careers  they  have  overcome  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  them 
through  being  known  as  men  of  principle,  men  whose  promises  were 
to  bo  relied  on.  Teach  men  to  regard  their  word  as  their  bond,  to 
apeak  openly,  without  prevarication,  subterfuge,  or  vacillation,  to  say 
what  they  mean,  "the  naked  truth."  Teach  them  to  shun  the  "odious 
tactics  "  of  our  day,  the  lies,  dishonesty,  and  canning  ;  train  men  to  be 
wise,  as  it  is  only  by  heuig  better  iufoiTned  that  yon  can  eradicate 
from  men's  minds  the  cunning  inherited  from  the  savage. 
Adhere  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  "no  effect  without  a  cause,"  and 
give  proofs  "  that  those  who  have  failed,  and  do  fail,"  have  done  so 
fi'om  some  defect,  some  want  of  ballast  in  their  cliaracter.  "  Un- 
successful "  men  have  "  no  stay."  They  go  off  with  a  deal  of  spirit ; 
they  nm  as  long  as  they  can,  and  then  fall  out,  lame,  beaten,  dis^sted, 
when  they  find  society  has  no  winning-post,  no  goal  of  rest,  that 
the  heat  did  not  mean  a  couple  of  miles,  or  a  couple  of  years,  or 
anything  shoi't  of  life  itself.    Most  of  this  is  remediable  by  proper 
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training  **  at  the  right  time ;  "  otherwise,  minds  and  bodies  of  a  par- 
ticular order,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  correctly,  of  a  general  order, 
soon  get  tired  of  their  business  or  profession  ;  they  sicken  of  the  tread- 
mill, which  seems  never  to  permit  of  a  pause.  To  be  successful,  one 
must  ever  be  ready  to  go  before  the  cuiiain,  even  if  more  fit  for  a  sick 
bed — in  fact,  to  win,  one  must  be  able  to  be  always  **  doing  "  ;  and  my 
behef  is,  by  proper  training  and  care,  mankind  is  able  to  do  that 
which  is  necessary  to  insure  success.  You  can  give  the  young  no 
better  compass  to  guide  their  Uves  by  than  "  that  as  they  sow,  so  shall 
they  reap,"  and  impress  upon  them  to  observe  and  contrast  the  vacil- 
lations of  the  unsuccessful  with  the  steadfastness  of  the  successful ; 
the  weakness  of  the  one  manifest  in  every  trouble  and  difficulty ;  the 
dogged  courage  of  the  other ;  the  weak  succumbing  to  the  shock  which 
the  other  by  patient  perseverance  overcame,  and  so  reached  the  goal. 

"  No  man  is  a  free  man  who  has  a  vice  for  his  master"  (Socrates). 
An  old  tiTiism,  which  needs  as  much  enforcing  now  as  in  the  days  of 
its  author.  1  would  diminish  the  great  curse  of  intemperance,  not  by 
locking  up  drunkards  or  by  Permissive  Bills  (these  do  not  remove  the 
cause  of  the  mischief),  but  by  elevating  men*s  ideas  and  raising  their 
self-respect,  by  teaching  them  that  all  vice,  be  it  drunkenness  or  aught 
else,  arises  from  weakness  of  character,  and  get  them  to  pity  all 
such  as  cannot  refrain  from  excess  in  anything,  as  men  that  have  suc- 
cumbed to  temptation,  and  fallen  below  their  nature,  through  yielding 
to  indulgences  which  have  become  their  master. 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Pope. 

Enforce  the  truthfulness  of  the  above  quotation,  and  teach  all  men 
to  guard  against  the  insidious  approach  of  this  fatal  vice.  There 
are  some  who  can  only  resist  it  by  total  abstinence  ;  but  man,  master 
of  himself,  should  be  able  to  indulge  as  moderately  in  drinking  as  in 
eating.  I  strongly  advise  all  to  place  a  limit  to  this  indulgence,  and 
take  ** medicinally"  their  glass  of  porter,  glass  of  wine,  or  grog  in 
^^ fixed''  quantities,  and  never  between  meals. 

"  Cattle  know  when  to  go  home  from  grazing,  but  a  foolish  man 
never  knows  his  stomach's  measure." 

"  Local  option,"  or  the  legal  power  of  issuing  or  renewing  the 
licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  every  district  to  be  left 
to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  is  gaining  ground.  On  April  27,  1883, 
Sir  W.  Lawson*s  resolution  was  supported  by  206,  against  180.    I  am 
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sorry  to  see  this  mischievous  spirit  of  interference  extending.  If  you 
deprive  a  poor  man  of  his  beer  from  the  old  source  of  supply,  he  will 
be  simply  driven  to  get  it  in  another  and  more  objectionable  manner. 
Local  option  may  break  up  and  destroy  the  existing  machinery  of  the 
Hquor  traffic ;  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  put  an  end  to  the  traffic 
itself.  "  An  open  public-house  is  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
the  misery  that  follows  upon  indulgence  too  freely  in  drink ;  if  the 
pubHc-houses  be  taken  away,  the  good  work  will  be  done — an 
universal  sobriety  will  set  in,  with  all  its  attendant  blessings."  The 
Blue  Ribbon  movement  is  gaining  ground  ;  it  has  risen  suddenly,  and 
it  bids  fair  to  carry  everything  before  it  for  a  time.  In  a  legitimate 
manner,  I  wish  it  every  success  ;  may  it  continue,  and  gain  fresh  force  ; 
but  to  do  this,  there  must  be  no  **  compulsion  " — and  **  local  option  '* 
means  compulsion — or  we  may  have  a  reaction,  and  the  new  state  of 
things  may  be  even  worse  than  the  old.  Temperance  in  all  things, 
and  not  least  in  forcing  our  own  views  upon  our  neighbours,  will  not 
improbably  be  the  best  guarantee  against  this. 

Give  men  a  loathing  for  drunkenness,  by  showing  them  the  misery 
it  causes,  particularly  amongst  the  poor ;  get  them  behind  the  bar  of 
some  gin-palace  at  the  East-end,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere,  and  let  them 
watch  the  effects  of  this  subtle  poison  as  it  gets  into  the  brains  of 
men ;  outside  these  hells  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  examples  of  what 
one  sees  only  too  often  at  such  places — men  and  women  of  all  ages,  in 
a  state  of  bestiaUty,  poor  degraded  creatures,  fit  figures  for  a  gin-shop 
portal ;  and  impress  upon  the  beholder  what  those  people  once  were, 
what  they  might  have  been,  and  what  they  are :  human  wi-ecks 
that  the  fiery  waters  have  washed  ashore,  fit  for  nothing  good  or 
profitable. 

**  0  God!  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouth  to  steal 
away  their  brains ;  that  we  should,  with  joy,  pleasure,  revel,  and 
applause,  transform  om-selves  into  beasts !  To  be  now  a  sensible  man, 
by-and-bye  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast !  Oh,  strange  !  every  inor- 
dinate cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil."  **  The  gods 
are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  make  instruments  to  plague  us" 
(Sbakspere). 

**In  a  region  of  bleak  cold  wandered  a  soul  which  had  departed 
firom  the  earth,  and  there  stood  before  him  a  hideous  woman,  profligate 
and  deformed.  *  Who  art  thou  ? '  he  cried ;  *  who  art  thou,  than  whom 
no  demon  could  be  more  foul  or  horrible  ?  *  To  him  she  answered,  *  I 
am  thy  own  actions  I '  *'  (Persian.) 

By  thus  degrading  vice  in  their  sight,  you  will  best  strengthen 
their  virtuous  resolves,  their  determination  to  lead  a  moral  life ; 
happier  than  others,  by  being  free  fL*om  the  unhappiness  and  misery 
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the  others'  vices  have  surrounded  them  with.  Dismiss  at  once 
peremptorily  from  the  minds  of  men  that  we  are  all  helmless  harques, 
some  on  a  stormy,  some  on  a  calm  sea,  and,  according  to  the  winds 
that  impel  us,  reach  the  haven,  or  are  dashed  on  the  rocks.  It  is  not 
so ;  and  the  curse  of  drink,  vice,  or  disease  may  be  palliated,  and 
eventually  overcome,  if  governing  bodies  and  teachers  would  instruct 
the  people  how  to  guard  against  the  origin  of  these  fatal  diseases, 
which,  by  stealthy  advances,  have  become  so  chronic  as  to  seem 
to  the  weak-hearted  and  ignorant  irremediable  by  art  or  by  nature. 

We  have  been  told  too  much  about  our  **  vile  bodies."  Man's 
body  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  creation,  and  he  should  be 
trained  to  respect  and  preserve  it,  by  obeying  the  laws  of  health. 
This  is  certain,  that  Nature,  by  her  laws,  quietly  suppresses  those  who 
treat  thus  disrespectfully  one  of  her  highest  products,  and  leaves  the 
world  to  be  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  are  not  so 
fooHsh.  There  is  an  inherent  tendency  in  the  human  body  to  maintain 
health  of  body  and  soul.  Man's  habits,  inherited  from  the  weaknesses 
of  his  progenitors,  with  the  evils  of  society  around  him,  disturb  this 
beneficial  tendency ;  but  once  teach  him  the  causes  of  this  or  that, 
and  how,  by  observance  of  God's  laws,  his  sufferings  may  be  alleviated, 
and  his  children  be  benefited,  and  you  have  taken  the  right  steps  to 
remove  much  of  human  miseiy.  Alone,  it  may  be  argued,  man  cannot 
do  much  ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  (and  if  we  once  saw  the  gravity  of  the 
subject,  who  can  doubt  the  will  would  be  wanting  ?)  to  compel  the 
governing  bodies  to  act,  and  by  good  sewers,  water-supply,  good 
breathing  air,  baths,  wholesome  wash-houses,  coffee-houses,  &c.,  raise 
man's  ideas  of  purity,  and  so  elevate  his  tendencies  that  he  would  be 
deterred  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  often  seduced  thereto  by  the  at- 
tractive glitter  of  the  gin-palace,  compared  with  his  own  miserable 
surroundings.  Every  step  foncard  is  of  advantage.  Well-sustained 
efforts  by  individuals  and  those  in  authority  would  give  us  health 
where  we  have  chronic  disease,  degradation,  and  untimely  death. 
Common- sense  education  would  teach  men  how  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  by  knowing  more,  and  by  observing  better,  the  laws  of 
nature ;  so,  through  knowledge  and  obedience  to  God's  laws,  our 
race  may  press  forward  to  the  beauty  of  holiness,  to  the  rich  enjoy- 
ment of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  existence. 

By  these  means  you  train  them  to  be  good,  true  men — men  deter- 
mined to  lead  a  life  free  from  fear  or  self-reproach,  never  doing  any- 
thing if  there  be  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  right ;  and  by  thus 
instilUng  into  them,  or  stimulating  to  activity  their  natural  consciences, 
you  implant  within  them  the  instinctive  honour  of  the  gentle- 
man,  that  would  make  them  recoil  at  the  first  approach  of  vice, 
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however  sldlfally  the  advance  might  be  made.      They  can  have  no 
better  protection  or  companion  in  life's  journey. 

«  Be  this  thy  wall  of  strength,  a  conscience  good, 
With  no  conunitted  crime  to  make  thee  blanch." 

HOBACE. 

My  books  have  been  written  with  the  intention  of  making  men 
think  more  of  **  life,"  and  how  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  the  teach- 
ing is  based  upon  the  belief  that  to  become  successful,  to  be  free  from 
the  apprehensions  and  anxieties  which  now  spoil  so  many  Hves,  it  is 
necessary  to  strive  after  a  healthier  existence,  physically,  morally, 
politically,  and  socially.  It  is  my  firm  beHef  that  if  men  were  trained 
rightly,  were  better  prepared  for  the  "  battle  of  life  '*  before  commenc- 
ing it,  there  would  be  few  wasted  lives,  and  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  majority  there  would  be  that  sense  of  rest  and  holy  thankful- 
ness, producing  within  them  that  **  peace  which  passeth  understanding," 
and  only  to  be  had  by  those  who  strive  earnestly  to  learn  and  rever- 
ently to  obey  the  laws  of  Heaven.  The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  can- 
not see  the  wisdom  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  I  grant 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  who  gave  the  Creator  His  wondrous  power, 
the  origin  of  the  **  First  Cause  ;'*  as  wise  men,  we  will  let  that  **  insolv- 
able  problem  *'  alone ;  as  rational  beings,  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  all  created  things  had  a  creator.  The  more  we  know  of  the  world, 
the  gi-eater  is  our  reverence  for,  and  awe  of,  the  Ruler  of  the  universe ; 
it  is  no  discredit  to  worship  such  a  Being,  one  so  immensely  superior 
to  ourselves.  I  pity  with  all  my  soul  the  man  so  devoid  of  imagina- 
tion that  he  cannot  make  a  God  to  do  homage  to  from  the  materials 
supplied  by  science,  from  the  works  of  the  Author  of  nature.  My  method 
may  be  wrong,  but  many  who  demur  thereto  really  know  Uttie  of  my 
teaching.  The  other  day,  a  gentleman  was  asked,  **  Have  you  read 
Mr.  PlatVs  last  book  ?  "  Reply :  "  I  bought  one,  read  two  pages  of  it — 
quite  enough  for  me ;  I  resolved  my  children  should  not  read  such 
books."  Is  this  the  way  to  bring  up  one's  children  ?  Why  not  read 
the  book  to  your  children,  and  explain  to  them  where  the  details  are  in- 
correct, or  the  conclusions  unsound  ?  Do  not  think  you  can  stop  the 
rising  generation  from  inquiring  into  things.  It  is  an  en-or  of  judgment 
to  condemn  any  man,  unless  you  know  what  his  opinions  really  are  ; 
to  get  at  this,  you  must  read  a  book,  not  a  few  pages  of  it,  and  in 
giving  judgment,  remember  that  **  there  is  always  a  standpoint  from 
which  every  effort  may  be  misjudged."  No  one  would  be  more  willing 
than  myself  to  adopt  another  method,  if  more  likely  to  beget  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  more  earnest  method  of  thought.  I  care  not  what  it  is, 
but  will  welcome  any  plan  that  seems  better  adapted  than  the  one  sug- 
gested in  '*  Morahty  "  to  insure  a  real  belief  in  men's  minds,  and  which 


will  manifost  itself  in  their  daHi/  acta — a  need  that  aeema  to  me  so  urgent 
tliftt  I  hoTe  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  abUity,  to  indicate  to  all 
Beets  and  classes  the  necessity  of  united  action,  in  making  at  once  a 
strenuous  effort  to  reconcile  religigua  belief  with  the  enlightened 
thought  of  modem  society. 

The  best  men  arc  those  who  live  the  highest  moral  life  of  their 
age,  and  it  Is  wiser  to  make  men  moral,  and  rely  on  their  better 
nature  making  them  religious,  instead  of  getting  their  adherence  to  a 
set  of  theological  doctrines,  and  trusting  to  these  for  making  men 
better.  A  moralist  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  religious — the  very 
essence  of  real  religion  being  the  love  of,  and  the  striving  after,  good- 
ness. The  moral  man  is  naturally  endowed  with  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning between  the  good  and  the  evil ;  and  such  men  have  an  innate 
reverence  for  the  good,  even  though,  and  even  when,  they  yield  them- 
selves to  the  evil.  But  a  man  may  be  religious — that  is,  belong  to 
and  conforai  to  the  ceremonies  of  his  church  or  chapol — jet  not  be  a 
moral  man.  To  many  religion  means  the  method  of  securing  to 
themselves  eternal  life  ;  and  too  much  imirortance  has  been  attached 
to  professions  of  belief  in  doctrine,  and  a  so-called  faith  in  their 
efQcacy  for  protecting  men  here,  and  secm-ing  their  happiness  hereafter ; 
and,  above  all,  confoiTuing  to  what  seems,  with  many  clergymen,  to  be 
religious  belief— the  practice  of  submitting  himiau  life  to  clerical  control. 

Morahsts,  by  giving  greater  prominence  to  our  duties  in  thia 
world,  and  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  all  our  actions  are  rewarded 
or  punished  io  this  world,  have  undermined  the  bases  upon  which 
theologies  are  founded.  But  if  rehgion  means  anything,  it  means 
making  men  better;  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  theologian 
to  unite  with  the  morahst,  and  by  improving  man  for  his  duties 
in  thia  world,  prepare  him  for  the  life  to  come.  Improve  man- 
kind, elevate  their  idea  of  goodness,  get  them  to  seek  for  goodness 
above  all  things,  and  you  thereby  infuse  the  living  element  of 
all  rehgions ;  as  any  rehgious  system  not  seeking  the  goodness  of 
mankind,  and  refusing  to  overthrow  the  falsehood  that  has  in  time 
overgi'owu  it,  is  preparing  its  own  decay.  What  can  he  more  painful 
to  earnest,  truth-seeking  minds,  within  or  witliout  the  pale  of  any  sect 
of  church  or  chapel,  than  the  pitiful  disputes  of  our  times — not  as  of 
yore,  fighting  and  suffering  martyrdom  for  the  principles  upon  which 
its  system  is  founded,  but  the  trivial  disputes  about  words  ;  tJie  dissen- 
sions and  wi-anghngs  about /orma  of  worahip,  church  aervices,  jmstures, 
staiidiiu)  or  kna-liiui  at  prayer,  the  elevation  of  the  host,  hymn-books, 
organs,  innovations  in  ritual,  and  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  custom  ; 
"  custom  "  and  pride  thus  holding  in  subjection  the  clergyman's  tnio 
mission  of  instilling  into  men's  minds  the  highest  possible  conceptions 
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of  the  Doity,  and  producing  thereby  parity  and  reality  of  worship  ? 
If  true  KoTskip  consiata,  above  all  things,  in  a  spirit  of  toleration  and 
charity,  how  little  of  it  there  ie  apparent  on  either  side  in  their  disputes 
about  words  and  forms  I 

As  means  for  cultivating  the  religious  spirit,  set  forms  and  times 
for  preaching  and  prayers  are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  when 
these  things  are  all  settled  and  arranged,  the  work  of  inculcating  and 
developing  the  religious  tendency  of  the  human  mind  has  yet  to  bo 
done — more  especially  in  our  time,  when  not  to  be  real  and  practical, 
that  is  to  say,  rational  iu  rehgion  as  in  everything  else,  is  simply  to  be 
foolish  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  to  show  themselves  unworthy  of  their 
position  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  who  have  first  to  Irarn,  then  to  teaoh 
the  importance  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought  and  spirit  as  regards 
religion,  or  any  subject  upon  the  progressive  development  of  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  depends.  Then:  present  policy  is  as  impolitic 
as  was  the  impohcy  of  thoae  legislators  who  thwarted  the  kind  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  by  placing  rcBtraints  upon  commei-ce.  It  is  the 
duty  alike  of  the  clergy  as  of  our  legislators  to  study  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world,  and  malie  them  tho  groundwork  and  standard  of  their 
own.  There  is  one  principle  should  guide,  and  be  adhered  to,  alike  by 
priest  and  legislator,  that  all  efforts  on  behalf  of  mankind  should  be  in 
accordance  witli  the  natural  laws  ;  and  the  religion  is  beneficial  to  the 
State  that  has  this  as  its  aim,  and  makes  men  better  than  they  were,  or 
would  be,  without  its  influence. 

Having  once  got  on  the  path  of  truth,  "  nature's  laws,"  founded 
on  observation  and  the  facts  of  scientific  discovery,  and  making  the 
study  of  man  and  his  relation  to  external  nature  their  theme,  the 
clergy  may  face  boldly  the  grave  difficulties  that  beset  all  chnrches  of 
our  time.  The  task  may  be  difficult — greater  than  any  that  has  beset 
the  preacher  in  Christian  histoid ;  but  to  the  men  who  can  preach 
such  a  doctrine,  wlio  will  feel  it  and  give  it  the  expression  men  must 
feel  Id  declaring  the  wilt  of  God.  a  great  power  is  within  their  reach,  if 
they  will  but  rise  above  the  prejudicesof  their  past  training, and  fearlessly 
face  the  new  sphere  of  operations  on  behalf  of  mankind.  I  believe 
there  never  was  a  time  wlien  they  had  a  larger  field  for  their  activity, 
or  a  fairer  hope  of  uifiuencing  and  benefiting  so  large  a  number  of 
their  fellow-men,  as  the  influences  which  are  sapping  and  under- 
mining the  present  order  of  things  are  not  directed  against  religion, 
bat  against  the  doctrines  and  conclusions  therefrom  that  are  preached 
and  taught. 

Stamp  on  the  people's  brains  indelibly — 
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It  is  useless  thinking  of  the  past,  dreaming  of  what  might  have 
been.    Like  our  youth,  it  has  passed  away,  never  to  return  again. 
But  God  never  intended  man  to  be  miserable,  or  exist  in  twilight  and 
darkness,  gloom  and  fear,  or  live  in  the  state  of  imrest  and  anxiety 
men  now  do,  making  one  think  that  too  much  thought  for  the  morrow 
is  almost  worse  than  too  little.     There  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  for  work  to  seem  hateful,  and  the  scent  of  all  roses  such  as 
men  gather  be  loathsome.    God  did  not  intend  this.    No;  for  all 
there  is  the  morning  glory  and  the  midday  heat — aye,  even  for  the 
most  wicked  and  wretchedest  creatures  the   sun   ever  shone  upon. 
What  a  glorious  thing  life  should  be,  might  be,  would  be,  if  men  were 
trained  to  rely  on  those  sources  of  knowledge,  "observation,  ex- 
perience, and  reflection,"  and  availed  themselves  of  the  instruction 
to  be  obtained  by  books,  teachers,  and  the  other  methods  which  the 
Creator  has  so  liberally  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind !    Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  those  who  follow  us  will  make  of 
life  a  better  and  happier  thing  than  we  have  done.     There  is  no  effect, 
however,  without  a  cause ;   so  action  is  needed :    the  seed  must  be 
sown,  or  the  fruit  will  not  come.    The  world  is  striding  on,  faster  and 
faster  every  day ;  and  if  wo  do  not  keep  pace  with  it,  we  must  learn  to 
be  content,  sitting  by  the  wayside  and  looking  at  the  pageantry  of 
busy  life  from  a  distance.     It  is  useless  bemoaning  oar  fate  because 
we  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest.     But  never  barter  your  healthy 
conscience  for  the  worldly  success,  or  mad  pleasures,  or  the  life  of 
show  which  to  modern  ideas  seems  desirable,  but  which,  in  spite  of 
chapel-building  and    hospital-endowing,    gives  you    not   enjoyment 
duiing  your  life  and  will  profit  you  not  one  doit  when  the  end  comes, 
and  you  are  lying  in  the  most  awful  loneliness — humanity,  with  crossed 
hands  and  blanched  face,  with  impotent  body — ^in  the  ante-room  of 
eternity,  with  only  a  few  short  beats  of  your  labouring  heart  separat- 
ing you    from  the    awful  hereafter.      **  Faith"  then  will  have  to 
rest  on  its  merits,  and  the  reflection  arise  that  your  last  moments 
would  be  more  tranquil  had  **  works  "  been  thought  more  necessary, 
and    many    things    been  done    that  you  could  have  done,  or  left 
undone    that   have    been    done.      BeUeve   me,  faith  is  admirable, 
but    only    as    an    adjunct    or    partner  with   **  works."       Theories 
are  very  well,  but  "  practice  "  is  above  all  things  necessary — aye, 
essential. 

**  Virtue. — *  Even  so — ^my  soul  shall  triumph.*  Thus  spake  Rama 
(Hindu).  *  I  was  wrong,'  he  said,  and  dashed  a  spray  of  softened  tears 
from  his  eyes.  *  Virtue  is  a  service  man  owes  to  himself ;  and  though 
there  were  no  heaven,  nor  any  God  to  rule  the  world,  it  were  not  less 
the  binding  law  of  life.     It  is  man's  privilege  to  know  the  right,  and 
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follow  it.     My  Eoul  ehall  trimnpli,  and  dyiu?,  give  tho  lie  to  BOnllesB 
Ceatiuy,  that  dares  to  boast  itself  man's  ntaster.'  " 

You  may  take  as  an  axiom,  lliat  wlieuevor  the  clictatea  ot  the 
moral  and  intellectual  facilities,  combined  and  enlightened,  oppose 
the  Eolicitatjona  of  the  propensities,  the  latter  must  yield;  otherwise, 
by  the  constitntion  of  nature,  evil  'will  inevitably  eusne.  A  very 
striking  example  of  this  truth  is  to  be  found  in  G.  C.  Lewis's  "  Essay 
on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion  "  ;  "  The  moral 
sentiment  may  be  so  ill-directed  as  to  deprave  the  judgment,  even 
when  tlie  understanding  is  remarkably  strong.  Men  of  this  sort  may 
be  great,  hat  cannot  be  icUf,  for  by  wisdom  we  mean  the  power  of 
judging  when  the  intellectual  and  moral  facnlties  are  both  in  a  sound 
state.  Napoleon  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  corruption  of  the 
judgment  in  consequence  of  tlie  misdirection  of  the  moral  sentiments." 
Mi«din-ction  ia  a  misnomer  of  the  talented  author's.  Napoleon's  life- 
work  was  full  of  evil  instead  of  good,  because  he  opposed,  or  fought 
against,  the  directiiii)  influence  of  the  moral  sentiments.  No  man  ever 
lived  with  such  splendid  opportunities  for  using  his  immense  intel- 
lectual powers  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  no  man  so  fatally  abused 
liis  tnist,  made  such  fi^ai-ful  havoc,  or  caused  such  wide-spread  misery 
to  such  a  mass  of  humanity.  The  warp  was  BOimd,  but  spoilt  for  want 
of  moral  weft.  He  should  have  been  the  happiest  of  mortals  in  mature 
age,  reviewing  the  happiness  caused  by  his  beneficent  and  wise  rule. 
Can  wo  imagine  a  more  wretched  being  than  himself,  or  the  remorse 
he  must  have  suffi>rcd,  when  reflecting  at  Bt.  Helena  upon  how  be  had 
wrecked  his  own  life,  and  the  hves  of  others  entrusted  to  his  coi-e  ? 
Any  ruler,  be  he  King  or  Prime  Minister,  disregarding  the  moral  laws, 
must  inflict  mtseiy  upon  the  nation  he  so  injudiciously,  so  short- 
sightedly governs.  The  acts  of  a  wise  ruler  are  for  ages  a  law  to  the 
empire ;  bis  words  arc  for  ages  a  lesson  to  the  people.  Where  rulers 
love  justice,  the  people  respond  readily  with  service.  "  As  we  cut  axe- 
handles,  we  grasp  one  handle  to  hew  another.  Bo  the  wise  i-uler  uses 
ttliat  it  in  man  to  reform  men."  "  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  an  active,  ignorant  man  who,  having  good  intentions,  and 
supreme  power  to  enforce  them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil  than 
good"  (Bcckle).  Ignorance  largely  precludes  happiness,  and  iu- 
teUigence  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  highest  morahty. 
There  ai'c  plenty  of  pooitions  in  life  in  which  the  desire  to  do  right  ia 
not  alone  suflicicnt ;  wo  must  intelhgently  know  what  ia  the  right 
course  to  pursue.  How  different  for  France,  how  different  for 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  if  Louis  Napoleon's  rule  had  been  actuated 
by  enlightened  intelligence,  and  directed  by  a  high  moral  code !  He 
lacked  moral  courage,  and  pandered  to  the  people's  foibles ;  thought  of 
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his  dynasty,  but  had  not  the  sagacity  to  perceive  its  security  could 
only  be  by  studying  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  nation  entrusted  to 
his  charge;  so  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  the  rottenness  and 
corruption  inseparable  from  such  a  selfish  system  was  soon  apparent. 
The  fabric  was  built  up  by  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation,  com- 
bined, no  doubt,  with  considerable  intellect ;  but  he  sought  admiration 
of  his  people  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  importance — the 
much-relished  food  of  his  own  vanity;  instead  of  having  based  it 
upon  real  benefits  conferred  on  them,  through  the  ruling  motive 
being  regard  for  their  welfare  and  happiness.  From  the  coup  d'etat 
(his  first  fatal  error),  what  a  Hfe  of  doubt  and  insecurity  he  must  have 
lived  I     Then  came  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 

<'Gk)d  stays  long,  but  strikes  at  last. 
The  higher  the  fool,  the  greater  the  falL 
In  every  fault  there  is  folly. 
What  is  not  wisdom  is  danger." 

Old  English  Proverbs, 

Cowper  recognizes  these   principles  of  Divine  government  as  to 

nations  and  individuals  in  the  following  powerful  verses,  embodying 

the  philosophy,   as    they    should    the  theology,  of    the    nineteenth 

centiury : — 

**  The  hand  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  more. 
Was  glued  to  the  sword-hilt  with  Indian  gore ; 
Their  prince,  as  justly  seated  on  his  throne 
As  vain,  imperial  Philip  on  his  own, 
Trick'd  out  of  all  his  royalty  by  art, 
That  strip t  him  bare,  and  broke  his  honest  heart. 
Died  by  the  sentence  of  a  shaven  priest 
For  scorning  what  they  taught  him  to  detest. 
How  dark  the  veil  that  intercepts  the  blaze 
Of  Heaven's  mysterious  purposes  and  ways  ! 
God  stood  not,  though  He  seemed  to  stand,  aloof, 
And  at  this  hour  the  conqueror  feels  the  proof  : 
The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  instant  curso ; 
The  fretting  plague  is  in  the  public  purse  ; 
The  canker'd  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state. 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  minds  create. 

Oh  1  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again. 
How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain  1 
Art  thou,  too,  fallen,  Iberia  ?    Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 
Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dare  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies, 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 
To  see  th'  oppressor  in  his  turn  opprest. 
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Art  thou  the  god  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 

Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 

And  made  the  mountains  tremhle  at  his  frown  ? 

The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers. 

And  waste  them,  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  ours. 

'Tis  thus  Omnipotence  His  law  fulfils, 

And  Vengeance  executes  what  Justice  wills." 

Does  not  our  own  history  confirm  the  correctness  of  Cowper's 
statement?    For  the  many  needless  wars  of  the  past  we  have  the 

curse: 

"  The  fretting  plague  is  in  the  public  purse." 

Think  over  the  Wood  and  treasure  India  has  cost  us.  Gigantic 
wars,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  have  been  imdertaken ;  countless 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  on  fields  of  battle  and  in 
pestilential  climates ;  £85,000,000,  at  least,  India  has  added  to  our 
National  Debt ;  and  our  Army  and  Navy  are  maintained  at  their  present 
cost  owing  to  fear  of  a  war  with,  or  through  fear  of,  India.  We  have 
imposed  a  debt  upon  India  of  about  £160,000,000 ;  we  raise  from  her 
a  revenue  of  £70,000,000  annually  to  pay  for  the  system  of  govern- 
ment we  have  set  up.  We  charge  them  £16,000,000  yearly  for  an 
army  to  preserve  in  their  midst  our  alien  dominion.  Much  of  the 
taxation  levied  by  us  on  the  Indian  people  are  contributions  to  our 
wars,  during  the  last  forty  years,  with  New  Zealand,  China,  Bussia, 
Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  The  revenues  of  India  are  expended 
on  supporting  Biitish  agencies  in  China,  Persia,  Zanzibar,  and  Aden, 
for  military  depots  in  England,  and  for  British  war-sliips  cruising  in 
Eastern  waters.  Sir  Chai-les  Trevelyan,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian  Finance,  in  1873,  thus  explained 
the  reasons  :  **  We  charge  Canada,  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  whole  round  of  the  British  Colonies,  nothing ;  why  should 
we  charge  India  anything  ?  The  only  real  diflference  is,  that  Canada 
or  Australia  would  not  hear  of  it,  whereas  India  is  at  our  imrcij^  and 
tee  can  charge  her  what  we  like,'*  Our  connection  with  India  reveals 
too  many  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  **poUtical  expedients"  some- 
times of  most  questionable  character.  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa,  the 
Camatic,  Jhansi,  Sattara,  Nagpore,  Oude,  and  the  Punjaub  were 
acquired  by  breach  of  trust  with  the  native  powers,  without  any 
pretence  of  granting  them  an  equivalent.  Other  vast  tracts  of  terri- 
tory were  acquired  by  ofifers  of  support  in  maintaining  their  internal 
tranquillity,  and  then  using  our  forces  as  standing  menaces  to  the 
native  rulers  themselves,  instead  of  as  supports  to  their  power.  We 
have  forgotten  the  noble  words  of  Vattel,  the  great  international 
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jurist :  '*  The  faith  of  treaties  is  basely  prostituted  by  studying  to 
overreach  those  with  whom  we  treat,  and  to  outdo  them  in  cunning 
and  dupHcity.  Let  the  man  who  excels  in  these  arts  boast  of  his 
happy  talent,  and  esteem  himseK  a  keen  negotiator ;  but  reason  and 
the  sacred  laws  of  nature  will  class  him  as  far  beneath  a  vulgar  cheat 
as  the  majesty  of  kings  is  exalted  above  private  persons/*  Unfor- 
tunately, our  foreign  policy  has  not  been  based  upon  wisdom  and 
moraUty,  but  has  given  too  much  evidence  of  that 

"Low  conning 
Which  Nature — kind,  indulgent  parent— gave 
To  supply  the  place  of  wisdom  to  the  knave." 

**  Faith  should  never  be  broken. 
Whether  pledged  to  one  or  to  a  thousand  together. 
Without  an  oath  or  any  express  sign. 
It  is  sufficient  that  a  promise  once  be  made.'* 

If  wise,  before  it  is  too  late,  we  shall  alter  our  policy,  and  think 
"  more  of  the  interest  of  the  governed,  and  not  so  much  of  the 
interest  of  the  governors/'  We  must,  in  our  every  act,  be  influenced 
to  do  the  best  we  can  for  this  vast  estate  of  676,000,000  of  acres  and 
800,000,000  of  souls.  The  English  nation  must  regeird  with  suspicion 
the  opposition  to  **  reform  "  by  EngHsh  residents.  We  must  develop 
local  self-government,  so  as  to  restore  hfe  to  the  ancient  village  and 
municipal  institutions,  under  which,  with  diie  ffiiiilance,  the  real  needs 
of  the  people  can  be  sappHed,  cheaply  and  without  oppression,  by  and 
through  the  people  themselves.  We  must  not  only  try  and  restore 
the  village  communities  throughout  India  to  their  ancient  independ- 
ence and  prosperity,  but  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  develop 
their  aspirations  and  public  usefulness,  so  as  to  furnish  a  firm  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  great  and  prosperous  empire  may  safely  rest.  The 
objectors  to  Lord  Kipon's  policy  should  remember  that  part  of  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  in  1858,  when  the  Crown  took  charge  of  Indian 
afifiairs  :  "  Our  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  will  be  impartially 
admitted  to  offices  in  our  service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be 
qualified  by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity  duly  to  discharge.'' 
The  two  principal  complaints  are,  the  *'  unsuitabiUty  of  our  institu- 
tions "  and  the  **  excessive  taxation  *'  required  to  maintain  the  same. 
Lord  Ripon  has,  by  his  measure  for  local  self-govenunent  and  em- 
ployment of  the  natives,  struck  at  the  root  of  both  these  evils.  May 
his  and  similar  measures  be  attended  with  success !  Great  moral 
courage  will  be  necessary,  but  now  and  henceforth,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  India,  we  must 


'*  Be  just,  and  fear  not.** 
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However  painful  it  may  be  for  English  oflScials  and  residents  to 
part  with  the  much-prized  privilege  of  a  ruling  and  conquering 
caste,  which  gave  them  a  kind  of  immunity  in  wrong-doing,  because 
the  natives  have  been  considered  as  inferior  beings,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  EngHsh  community  to  learn  that  India  does  not 
exist  only  for  their  benefit,  and  that  the  natives  of  the  country  are 
not  to  be  considered  by  them  as  outside  the  pale  of  benefi- 
cent legislation.  Are  the  feelings,  hopes,  and  aims  of  the  millions 
and  milHons  of  natives  to  be  as  nothing  before  the  aims,  hopes,  and 
feelings  of  the  few  European  residents  in  India  ?  India  is  a  territory 
the  size  of  all  Europe  without  Kussia  ;  it  is  throughout  most  densely 
populated;  it  has  over  800,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  there  are 
Httle  more  than  100,000  Europeans.  On  what  principle  of  adminis- 
tration, of  right  feeling,  of  good  sense,  or  of  morality,  are  the  wishes 
of  so  small  a  minority  to  override  the  needs,  the  hopes,  the  rights  of 
the  natives  of  the  country  ? 

In  all  stages  of  Hfe  men  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  only  real  happi- 
ness is  peace  of  mind  arising  from  a  moral  hfe,  and  that  any  indulgence 
of  the  lower  faculties,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  higher  faculties, 
means  hfe-long  misery  and  remorse  for  the  temporary  gratification. 
Shakspero  truly  said,  **  Our  appetites  increase  with  what  they  feed 
upon  ;  "  and  once  let  them  be  your  master,  their  desires  are  insatiable, 
and  you  have  a  perpetual  craving,  growing  stronger  every  time 
they  are  unwisely  or  immorally  gratified.  Carlyle,  illustrating 
the  importance  of  self-denial,  gives  the  fate  of  Bums — his  sad  end, 
how  he  sank  unaided  by  any  real  help,  uncheered  by  any  wise  sym- 
pathy. Counsel,  which  seldom  profits  any  one,  he  did  not  need.  In 
his  understanding,  he  knew  the  right  from  the  wrong  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  any  man  ever  did  ;  but  he  lacked  the  principle  of  modem  honour, 
that  no  one  shall  look  for  effectual  help  to  another,  but  that  each  shall 
rest  contented  with  what  help  he  can  afford  himself.  The  best  help  one 
man  can  give  another  is  the  opportunity  to  use  the  strength  that  God 
puts  into  him.  I  do  not  mean  the  help  of  **  patronage,"  said  to  be 
**  twice  cursed,"  cursing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  All  such 
modes  of  help  sap  the  morale  of  men.  Teach  men  that  only  cowards 
beg.  To  be  worthy  of  freedom,  a  man  must  be  above  **  taking  aid  " 
from  any  man,  but  rest  contented  with  what  help  he  can  afford  himself. 
Self-help  is  the  basis  of  all  honour ;  naturally  enough,  growing  out  of 
a  proper  self-respect,  which  should  be  inculcated  and  encouraged  as 
the  basis  of  social  morality. 

Parents  and  teachers  have  the  power  to  benefit  the  young  by  impress- 
ing on  them  that  "  each  one  should  do  his  best,"  before  saying,  **  God 
wills  it  otherwise."    There  are  a  great  number  of  stories  illustrative 


of  the  valuQ  antl  importaiico  of  self-help,  as  Hercules  acd  the  ^p-aggoner. 
Once  upon  a  time — ao  the  Btory  nma — a  waggoner's  team  stuck  in 
the  mud,  lu  vain  the  horses  straiued  at  their  task  ;  tlje  waggon  waa  im- 
movable ;  and  in  his  despair— as  we  all  ai-e  taught  to  do — the  waggoner 
appealed  to  Heaven.  "0  Herciilea,  help  us!"  The  only  response 
vouchsafed  waa  tlie  nuexpcctod  direction  to  put  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel;  but  it  was  enough.  The  waggoner  added  the  personal 
weight  of  his  strength,  the  wheels  moved,  and  tl)o  difficulty  was  sur- 
mounted. Put  aside  the  practice  of  laying  our  burdens  on  to  Provi- 
dence, and  appealing  for  lielp  in  any  difficulty,  aud  teach  the  doctrine 
positively  to  all  men  that  "  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 
The  moral  may  ho  commonplace,  but  embodies  a  world  of  practical 
wisdom,  acd  woidd  alter  tho  entire  aspect  of  things  in  this  world,  if 
sufficiently  understood  and  acted  upon.  Whilst  young,  point  out  to  all 
their  faults,  as  it  is  only  by  knowing  them  in  good  time  they  have  the 
chance  of  remedying  them,  if  they  desu-o  ao  to  do.  Teacli  them  that 
"  self-re  verenco,  scIC-kuowlcdge,  self-control"  are  tho  three  things 
essential  to  a  successful  and  happy  life  ;  and,  above  all  things,  avoid 
the  too  prevalent  practice,  alike  of  paventa  and  teachers,  who  try  and 
impose  theii'  will  and  judgment  upon  then-  childi-en.  We  should  not 
pretend  to  be  wiser  than  our  Creator,  and  He  saw  fit  to  make  all  men 
responsible,  and  give  them  free-will.  Children  are  new  wine ;  they 
must  be  let  ferment  freely,  or  they  will  never  become  clear,  strong,  and 
full  flavoured. 

The  clergy  should  impress  on  all  who  have  influence  with  the 
people,  that  the  soundest  method  of  benefiting  any  class — all  man- 
kind, in  fact — is  to  raise  their  own  conception  of  what  they  ought 
eventually  to  become,  and  that  tho  desire  to  rise  in  life  may  be  satis- 
fied without  men  quitting  the  claaa  in  which  they  wei'e  bom;  but, 
more  legitimately,  by  rendering  tha  appropriate  work  of  that  class 
worthy  of  any  class,  by  thoroughness,  honesty,  artistic  or  scientific 
skill.  Nothing  ia  more  needed  from  the  pulpit,  from  all  men  who  are 
held  in  respect,  than  tho  continual  oncom-agement  to  men  to  begin  by 
developing  and  respecting  themselves — to  ilrsTvc,  at  any  rate,  the 
respect  of  their  fellow-men,  aud  to  bo  assured  and  confident  from  their 
training  that  the  state  of  any  class  of  human  beings  will — nay,  must — 
oltimately  conform  itself  to  their  intrinsic  deserts.  Every  man  may 
— and  would  if  properly  trained — rise  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own 
modest  self-respect  to  a  position  of  acknowledged  moral  greatness,  which 
always  has,  and  always  n-ill  attract  the  affoction  and  reverence  of  all 
classes  of  men.  Aspire  to  be  gentlemen  :  the  feeling  will  keep  you  above 
doing  mean  or  unhandsome  actions.  Be  proud,  yet  humble.  You  hear 
of  people  rising  fi'om  nothing,  in  every  age,  in  every  country,  and  becom- 
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ing  great  mon.  Tbis  arises  tram  talent,  doubtless ;  but  it  is  talent 
allied  to  pride  forcing  it  ouwoxils — uot  talent  with  vanity  to  check  its 
progresa.  We  may  all  of  us  strive  for  the  merit  of  zealously  and  pcr- 
severingly  pursuing  our  vocation.  We  are  all  of  as  variously  gifted  ; 
tliere  is  acope  for  all  our  diverse  capacities,  if  we  would  but  content- 
edly plod  on,  ieepiiig  within  but  np  to  our  strength ;  as  he  who  is 
content  to  walk,  instead  of  wanting  too  early  to  run  his  allotted  path 
through  life,  although  he  may  not  so  rapidly  attain  the  goal,  has  the 
advantage  of  not  being  out  of  breath  upon  his  oi'rival. 

"  Our  earthly  life  should  be  based  on  the  duty  of  development. 
By  it  alone  have  we  the  right  to  happiness.  Truth  is  eternal,  and 
must,  by  tlio  laws  of  God,  triumph  sooner  or  later,  in  tlie  individual 
as  in  humanity.  Soitow  is  uot  evil,  since  it  stimulates  and  purifies; 
so  will  error  pass  away,  calm  succeed  to  storms,  and  sceptics  dis- 
appear before  the  faith  built  in  the  reality  of  God's  works.  Having 
foitb  in  the  laws  of  God,  and  a  conduct  of  life  built  thereon,  would 
make  men  happy  and  contented,  aud  the  nation  irresistibly  unassail- 
able, from  the  harmony  and  unity  of  action  by  its  people.  The  time 
has  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  present  controversy  is  no 
longer  between  those  within  and  those  without  the  walls  of  any  given 
Church,  but  on  a  wider  scale  and  involving  profounder  issues.  It  is 
a  controversy  not  between  spirituahsm  and  materialism,  but  as  to  the 
basis  on  which  our  spuituahsm  is  to  rest ;  not  as  to  whether  there  be 
a  God,  but  what  our  views  of  God  ai'e  to  be,  and  our  duties  to  the 
Creator,  ceasing  from  the  blind,  imphcit  obedience  of  children  towards 
their  parent,  aud  asserting  the  right  of  judgment  and  reason  to  prove, 
free  from  all  restraint,  fi-om  all  reproach,  '  Truth'  as  revealed  and 
recc^fuizcd  in  all  deportments  of  science,  for  men's  guidance,  and,  not 
resting  on  the  future,  to  remedy  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  the 
present,  but  proving  a  cause  for  every  effect,  a  punishment  for  every 
deviation,  a  reward  for  every  observance — the  highest  of  all  for 
obedience  to  the  moral  and  highest  dictates  of  our  nature.  Once  set 
the  ball  rolling,  there  is  no  knowing  its  result,  as  the  moiiil  elevar 
tion  of  any  portion  of  mankind  must  tend  to  the  elevation  of  all. 
Bouse  men  from  resting  tranquil  in  the  belief  of  immortality,  and  stir 
within  them  a  spirit  of  ceaseless  aspiration,  only  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  ceaseless  progress ;  that  virtue  shall  bo  rewarded  by  her  own  con- 
tinuance, '  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die '"  (F.  W.  H.  Mtekb, 
MneUenlh  Cenlunj,  April,  18S0). 

The  moral  sentiments  arc  benevolence,  veneration,  and  conscien- 
tiousness. These  may  bo  erroneously  dii'ectcd,  or  may  act  in  excess, 
and  in  either  case  may  give  rise  to  abuses,  such  as  pi-ofusion,  supersti- 
tion, and  excessive  scrupulosity.     But  the  gmnd  distinction  between 
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them  and  the  propensities  is  this :  the  propensities,  acting  even 
legitimately — singly,  or  in  combination  with  each  other,  hut  not  in 
combination  toith  the  moral  sentiments — have  individual  interest  for  their 
direct  object,  and  do  not  actively  desire  the  happiness  of  other  beings 
for  the  sake  of  these  beings  themselves.  The  actions  of  the  lower 
animals  afford  illustrations  in  point.  Men  so  acting  we  call  selfish ; 
they  are  animals,  in  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  animal  development.  However  successful  or  clever  such 
men  are,  we  feel  a  contempt  for  them ;  their  self- absorption,  utter 
indifference,  lack  of  sympathy  with  others,  is  painful  to  behold  by  any 
one,  however  slightly  removed  from  the  same  moral  degradation.  The 
moral  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  acting  in  harmonious  combination 
with  each  other,  and  directed  by  enlightened  intellect,  desire  the  wel- 
fare, honour,  and  happiness  of  other  beings  as  their  direct  object. 
Such  men  think  of  others,  sympathize  with  their  difficulties  and 
troubles,  are  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  take  no  mean  advantage  of 
any  one  placed  in  their  power  as  employer  or  creditor,  do  to  others  as 
they  would  be  done  by  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  view  matters  between 
themselves  and  others,  not  selfishly,  but  by  "  putting  themselves  in 
the  other  party's  place,  and  so  acting  as  they  would,  similarly  situated, 
hke  to  be  acted  by.**  I  care  not  for  the  behef  or  creed,  and  think  less 
of  any  religious  system  that  does  not  so  vitalize  this  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  its  members  that  their  daily  conduct  manifests  to  the  world 
they  come  in  contact  with  that  they  may  infaUibly  predict  A,  B,  C,  or 
D  will  in  certain  positions  of  temptation  rise  superior  to  the  selfish 
instinct,  and  yield  homage  to  the  God  they  profess  to  worship  by  their 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  morality.  I  go  further,  and  assert  such  men 
to  be  the  happiest  this  world  has,  always  accompanied  by  the  pleasing 
consciousness  of  doing  gppd  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  free  from 
all  envy  and  uncharitableness,  happy  in  the  present,  doing  good,  look- 
ing back  to  the  pa^t  with  pleasing  recollections  of  such  acts,  gleaming 
like  rays  of  sunshine  over  their  path  during  the  journey  of  life — 
having  such  unbounded  faith  in  God's  justice,  and  His  merciful  con- 
sideration for  any  weakness  latent  in  their  organization,  but  manfully 
struggled  against ;  that  the  future  gives  them  no  trouble,  whilst  death 
they  see  the  necessity  of,  as  without  death  there  could  bo  no  con- 
tinuous life,  and  mankind  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  and  family  life.  *  *  Decay  and  death  are  consequences  of  birth, 
which  is  their  cause,  and  towards  them  we  are  tending  *'  (Buddha). 
It  is  only 

"  Cowards  die  majiy  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 


ConscientiouBiiess,  tlic  innate  jaclsQ  and  jury  implanted  in  every 
BOiU,  is  the  great  arbiter  between  self  and  others.  Its  function  is  to 
regulate  the  contending  solicitations  of  the  lower  and  higher  ^icultiea 
of  our  nature.  It  ia  the  regulator  of  our  animal  and  moral  feelings ; 
and,  aided  by  intellect,  it  serves  to  point  out  the  limits  which  they 
tnitst  not  pass.  It  desires  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  tliem 
do  to  ua,  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men,  while  it 
aanctions  and  supports  our  personal  feelings  within  tlie  bounds  of 
juBtioc.  It  IB  a  noble  feeling — the  noblest  in  human  nature.  Train 
men  to  be  jusi,  and  the  miseries  of  this  world  would  pass  away  as  the 
clouds  before  the  sun's  rays.  A  truly  honest  men  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God.  They  ore  rare,  and  when  met  with  deserve  all  reverence. 
Mankind  has  bowed  the  knee  too  much  before  intellect,  more 
especially  successful  intellect ;  and  has  not  rated  at  its  proper  worth 
the  higher  and  greater  power,  "  conscientiousness."  In  pursuing  the 
shadow,  it  has  lost  the  substance — as,  however  great,  intellect  without 
morality  ia  a  cm'so,  whether  in  a  Bacon,  a  Napoleon,  a  bank  forger,  a 
promoter,  or  merchant  prince.  Tlie  higher  faculties  give  pleasure  by 
doing  good  to  others.  The  intellect  may  become  the  handmaid  of  any 
of  the  faculties.  Allied  with  the  moral  faculties,  immense  good  to 
mankind  is  tho  result ;  by  iiself,  micoutrolled  by  conBcientiousnesa,  it 
may  devise  a  plan  to  murder  instead  of  to  bless,  to  steal  as  to  bestow,  to 
rear  up  or  to  destroy.  But  remember,  it  does  mischief  only  when  ill 
regulated ;  and  to  get  a  proper  view  of  this  anbject,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  no  systematic  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  train 
the  human  intellect  to  legitimate  healthy  cserciae.  Its  proper  object 
ia  to  observe  the  different  objects  of  creation,  to  mark  their  relations,  and 
to  direct  the  prapcnaitics  and  sentiments  to  their  proper  and  legitimate 
enjoyments.  It  has  a  boundless  sphere  of  action,  and,  when  properly 
exercised  and  applied,  is  a  source  of  high  and  inexhaustible  delight. 

The  lesson  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  of  the  importance  of 
training  and  disciplining  the  irhvle  mind  dming  the  peiiod  of  its 
development,  of  cultivating  scientific  habits  of  thought  (by  which  I 
mean  nothing  more  than  strict  reasoning  based  on  exact  observation) 
in  regard  to  eceri/  subject,  and  of  not  allowing  om-selves  to  become 
'■  possessed  "  by  any  ideas,  or  class  of  ideas,  that  the  common  sense  of 
educated  mankind  pronounces  to  bo  irrationah  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  nphold  that  test  as  an  infallible  one  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  regarded  to  make  us  question  tho  conclusions  which  depend 
solely  upon  oar  own  or  other's  subjectivity,  and  to  withhold  ns  from 
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affirming  the  existence  of  new  agencies  in  Nature  until  she  has  been 
questioned  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  every  other  possibility  has 
been  exhausted. 

Contrast  the  authority  upon  which  traditions  and  systems  are  based, 
and  upon  which  religious  opinion  has  grown,  and  the  growth  of  scientific 
opinion.    Science  has  had  to  advance  from  disagreement  to  agreement ; 
that  the  agreement  is  in  important  matters,  the  disagreement  on 
subordinate  points ;  that  the  doctrines  common  to  the  whole  scientific 
world  ai-e  diffused,  not  by  mere  tmditions,  but  by  the  force  of  new 
evidence  and  demonstration  acting  upon  the  reason  of  competent 
persons ;  and  also  not  by  persecution,  reward,  or  the  influence  of  the 
civil  Government ;  and  that  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  authority 
of  scientific  men  may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.     This  description  is 
not  appHcable  to  rchgion.      All  mankind,  at  all   times   and  in  all 
coxmtiies,  have  agreed  in  recognizing  some  form  of  rehgious  behef,  and 
hence  it  is  safe  to  assume  the  necessity  for  such,  also  for  the  behef  in 
a  Divine  Power,  superhuman  and  imperceptible  to  our  senses ;  but  for 
various  reasons  there  has  been  no  agi-eement  thi-oughout  Christendom 
with  respect  to  any  pai-ticular  form  of  Chi-istianity.     Refening  to  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  Celsus  says  **  that  it  was  owing  to  a  spirit  of  sedi- 
tion, about  the  time  of  Jesus,  that  led  one  party  of  Jews  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  other,  in  order  to  follow  his  teaching.**    And  he  adds : 
"  Since  they  multiphed  they  have  become  divided  into  so  many  sects, 
each  wishing  to  head  a  party ;  and  so  much  do  they  condemn  the  one 
the  other,  that  they  have  no  longer  anything  in  common  but  the  name, 
if  indeed  one  can  say  they  have  that."     Splendid  irony !  and  pity  'tis, 
'tis  tine — aye,  as  true  of  the  Christians  of  to-day  as  when  Celsus  wrote 
the  words  in  his  famous  contest  with  Origen,  that  most  learned  of  the 
Greek  fathers  in  the  third  Christian  century. 

Morality  does  not  depend  upon  this  or  that  doctrine.  Men  cannot 
live  together  without  some  rules  of  life — that  is,  without  some  sort  of 
morahty.  The  destruction  of  rehgion  would  involve  a  moral  revo- 
lution, but  it  would  no  more  destroy  morality  than  a  political 
revolution  destroys  law.  It  would  substitute  one  set  of  moral  rules 
and  sentiments  for  another,  as  the  establishment  of  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism  did  when  they  superseded  various  forms  of  paganism. 
The  inference  is,  that  theology  and  mornhty  ought  to  stand  to  each 
other  as  facts  and  legislation. 

"  Morahty,**  properly  understood,  must  make  men  more  moral  and 
intelhgent,  more  human,  less  criminal,  and  produce  a  rehgious  feelmg 
far  superior  to  the  mental  narrowness  and  sectarian  feeling  the  Christian 
behef  seems  to  have  engendered,  and  its  professors  now,  and  at  all 
times,  have  manifested—the  natural  result  of  a  system  based  on 
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mystery  and  miracle,  and  retxibution  or  reward  heresifter.  I  know  it, 
vUl  be  said  that  the  hopo  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punJBhment,  is  not 
the  foundation  of  religious  morality  (which,  to  fulfil  the  roquiremente 
either  of  the  religious  or  mora!  sense,  must  ascend  much  higher),  but 
because  our  nature  is  so  constituted  that  the  destiny  of  the  individual, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  for  happiness  or  the  reverse,  is  inseparably  bound 
np  with  the  moral  law  of  his  bemg ;  and  because  these  aids  and 
defences,  which  result  from  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  are  necessary 
for  the  ascendency  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  elements  of  our  nature, 
and  for  the  education  of  man  to  virtue.  To  this  view  I  reply,  that  a 
sense  of  duty  is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  cannot 
be  escaped  till  we  can  escape  from  ourselves.  Morals  have  their  own 
base,  and  are  second  to  nothing.  On  tlie  contrary,  "  morality "  is 
man's  manifesting  by  his  "acts"  the  religiousness  of  his  nature. 
"Kehgion"  may  be  a  yre/fSKi'm,  but  the  moral  man  is  a  rcnliti/ — a  living 
testimony  that  lie  is  guided,  in  his  journey  through  life,  by  the  highest 
power  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man.  The  man  who  lives  a  moral 
life,  adding  thereto  a  reverential,  intelligent  worship  of  the  God  who 
created  him  and  surrounding  nature,  is  one  of  the  greatest  beuigs  in 
existence,  and  as  superior  to  the  "  hehever  "  by  faith,  and  whose  life  is 
lived  in  contradiction  to  his  profession,  as  Jesus  Chi-ist  is  to  his  so- 
called  disciples  and  "  representatives." 

Judged  by  the  acts  of  Christiana,  is  it  right  to  clnim  for  Christianity 
that  it  is  the  first  moral  power  of  the  world ; "  that  without  its  counter- 
acting influence  mankind  would  retrograde  into  barbarism  ; "  that  by  it, 
and  it  only,  have  moraUty  and  duty  had  any  iufiuencc  over  the  actions 
of  mankind  ?  How  can  wo  reconcile  this  assumption  with  the  fact 
that  now,  and  in  every  age  of  the  world's  history,  there  have  been  men 
who  reject  all  dogmatic  theology,  and  even  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  yet  have  nevertheless  lived  up  to  a  high  moral  standard  ;  just 
as  tliere  are,  and  ever  have  been,  many  others  professing,  not  always 
insincerely,  to  believe  hi  religion,  who  do  the  reverse  ?  The  moral 
sense  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  extinguished  among  mankind; 
and  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  which  we  have  any  real  lustorical 
knowledge,  there  have  been  conspicuous  examples  of  men  who 
have  made  morality  their  rule  of  life.  But  I  must  ask  those  who  adopt 
the  view  that  there  must  be  a  progresiive  deterioration  of  general  mo- 
rahty  if  the  hght  of  religion  be  absent  or  obscured,  to  remember  that  in 
advocating  "morahty"  as  the  rule  of  life,  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
God's  laws,  we  are  not  opposing  religion — viz.,  adoration  and  worship 
of  the  Creator — but  only  pro^g  to  mankind  why  they  should 
reverently  obey  aud  render  homage  and  worship  to  such  a  Supreme 
Being, 


Teacb  men  a  correct  knowledge  of  God  and  His  laws,  and  implant  in 
tbeir  minds,  instead  of  simple  contentment,  a  dislike  for  all  misery  and 
unhappiness ;  make  them  understand  the  same  is  the  result  of  their  own 
ignorance  and  wrong-doing ;  instil  into  their  souls  a  large  and  noble  ac- 
quiescence in  the  Will  which  governs  the  universe ;  let  their  past  failures 
teach  them  how  to  succeed  in  the  future ;  teach  men  it  is  in  the  world  we 
can  best  understand  the  Creator  by  His  works  ;  that  the  knowledge  of 
what  He  would  have  us  do  is  an  inductive  process — an  ever  fresh  applica- 
tion of  unchangeable  truth,  nature's  laws,  not  men's  speculations,  nor 
the  perpetuation  of  old  forms,  which,  though  venerable  as  the  walls  of 
York  or  the  towers  of  Conway,  are  for  the  times  as  practically  useless. 

Is  the  Christian  idea  a  correct  one,  that  every  noble  crown  must 
needs  be  a  crown  of  thorns ;  that  this  life  is  a  world  of  troubles  ;  that 
man's  nature  is  corrupt — he  is  ruined  and  lost  ?  Or  has  it  not  been  a 
misdirection  on  the  part  of  our  spiritual  advisers,  and  man's  strength 
been  wasted  thereby  ?  Strength,  to  be  well  directed,  requires  to  be 
guided  by  wisdom,  as  man  without  wisdom  is  like  a  ship  at  sea  without 
ballast.  How  few  men  are  trained  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the 
best  and  noblest  ends  of  life  !  How  few  in  whom  knowledge  is  im- 
planted understand  the  knowledge  they  possess ;  above  all,  that 
knowledge  is  not  wisdom,  which  is  knowledge  practically  and  well 
applied !  That  a  man,  however  bad,  is  not  capable  of  being  made 
better,  I  emphatically  deny ;  whilst  I  sincerely  believe  **  there  is  a 
holy  spot  in  every  child's  heart,"  which,  by  proper  direction,  we  might 
all  detect,  find  out,  and  work  upon  for  the  child's  good.  But  there  is 
a  time  for  all  things.  The  mind  of  man  in  youth  is  like  a  field  in 
spring — whatever  is  received  into  it  then  from  the  hand  of  the  sower 
grows  more  quickly  and  more  luxuriantly  than  at  any  later  season. 
If  there  be  no  seed  in  the  spring  field  but  that  which  is  lodged  in  it  by 
nature,  it  will  soon  become  a  world  of  weeds,  which  no  labour  of  the 
husbandman — nothing  but  another  winter  coming  to  his  aid — will 
destroy.  The  youth  of  manldnd  is  not  so  directed,  and  the  majority, 
instead  of  bounding  over  the  rippling  waves  of  life  joyously,  find 
their  career  surrounded  by  troubles  and  perils,  and  are  the  sport 
and  prey  of  the  slightest  storm,  and  end  their  lives  beaten  and 
broken.  It  is  a  shame  to  leave  all  to  painful  experience,  instead  of  start- 
mg  each  life  stored  with  the  experience  of  others  to  be  guided  by.  Ex- 
pciience,  if  it  teaches  us  anything,  teaches  us  that  all  things  in  and 
about  nature  seem  antagonistic  to  the  idea  that  man  only  inhabits 
this  world  to  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  the  writing  is  plainly  inscribed : 
if  we  suffer,  it  is  as  punishment  for  transgi*ession,  and  to  warn  us  in  a 
friendly,  fatherly  way  to  alter  our  conduct. 

The  first,  nay,  the  salient  point  for  man's  advancement  is  to  recog- 
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nizo  the  fact  "  that  truth  has  tiiauy  Bides ;  "  and,  instead  of  a  narrow, 
sectarian  teaching,  impress  on  all  men,  and  praj  for  all  men  from  the 
80q1,  zealously  and  earnestly,  that,  from  whatever  quarter  troth  and 
goodness  come,  orthodox  or  heterodos,  wise  or  simple,  God  give  men 
the  wisdom  and  grace  to  acknowledge  and  proclaim  it.  Cease  to  call 
a  man  a  BitttoHst  because  he  hkca  to  hear  a  choir  sing  in  tone  ;  or 
brand  as  Low  Church  any  one  intimating  that  the  garment  worn  by 
the  body  is  of  no  eonsoijuence  compared  with  that  in  which  you  attii-o 
the  mind ;  or  as  Broad  Chm-ch  the  man  who  dares  to  suggest  that 
certain  forms  of  words  hare  little  more  ^-alue  tlian  certain  forms  of 
dress ;  worst  of  all,  as  heretics,  "  Unitarians, "  or  any  religious  man 
not  believing  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  the  case 
with  many  earnest,  thoughtful  men  seeking  for  the  truth.  Inde- 
pendent thought,  and  the  fearless  expression  of  it,  requirea  great 
moral  courage  and  honesty  of  heart.  To  go  against  the  orthodox 
opinion  of  youi-  age,  that  is  tme  gi-eatness;  it  is  easy  enongh 
to  go  with  it.  How  few  clergymen  dare  say  they  are  more  indignant 
at  sins  than  surplices,  or  that  they  could  support  Eitaalism,  or  any 
other  ism,  if  it  led  to  rirjliteousncss !  How  few  have  the  moral  courage 
to  tcU  their  congregations  that  if  they  cannot  make  or  repair  their 
fortunes,  they  can  "all  live  within  their  incomes;"  nay,  that  it 
is  ft  tJifft  to  live  beyond  it !  The  many  may  not  possess  the  nerve  and 
pugnacity  which  fit  a  man  to  wrest  the  prizes  of  the  world  from  its 
grasp ;  but,  properly  trained  and  regularly  admonished,  few  but  would 
pOBSeas  that  other  kind  of  strength  which  enables  a  man  to  naiTow  his 
wants  within  the  compass  of  his  means.  The  advocates  of  "  making 
an  effort "  would  do  more  good  if  at  the  same  time  tliey  pointed  out  tlte 
blessings  of  self-denial  and  contentment.  I  am  no  advocate  of  a  life  of 
pleasm'e — quite  the  conti-ary.  Pleasure  should  always,  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  be  postponed  to  one's  business  in  life ;  but  I  do  most  strongly 
advocate  the  teaching  mankind  to  step  aside  and  pick  every  httle  enjoy- 
ment that  blossoms  by  the  wayside  in  their  journey  through  life. 

There  would  be  no  intolerance  if  theology  were  based  on  science, 
nor  any  probability  of  momlity  clashing  with  a  religion  based 
on  the  natural  laws ;  on  the  contrary,  all  would  be  in  harmony. 
Beligion,  being  built  upon  scientific  truths,  would  bo  the  ideoLstic 
exposition  of  nattue's  laws.  Science  satisfies  the  practical,  morality 
gives  rules  of  action  to  gnide  our  lives  by,  and  rehgion  the 
IdcaltEtic.  All  require  activity,  and  to  be  satisfied ;  as  men  having 
eidsted  in  every  age  highly  moral,  yet  not  religious,  is  a  pi-oof 
that  morality  docs  not  exist  thi'ough,  or  is  dependent  upon, 
theology.  That  religious  people  have  existed  nt  all  times  who  have 
not  been  moral,  is  also  strong  evidence  to  be  overcome  by  those  who 
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advocate  there  cttn  be  no  morality  without  religion.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  highest  moral  natures  combine  religious  or  devotional  feeling 
towards  their  Creator,  and  manifeat  the  same  by  the  moral  tone  of 
their  conduct  during  their  lives.  So,  before  sajing  a  man  ia  not 
religious  because  be  does  not  conform  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that 
particular  sect,  we  must  ask  you  to  state  distinctly  what  yon  under- 
stand religion  to  be.  I  snj  that  a  man  may  be  thoroughly  rehgious, 
yet  not  be  able  to  believe  in  the  Trinity  or  m  eternal  damnation.  A 
truly  religious  man  is  the  one  who  believes  in  a  God,  and,  having  a 
knowledge  of  Hia  worka,  worships  and  reverences  Him,  and  shows  his 
earnestness  and  real  belief  in  striving  to  act  in  accordance  with  tlie 
laws  of  his  nature,  allowing  the  lower  to  be  nUed  and  guided  by 
the  higher  faculties  of  hia  organization.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider 
that  a  man's  religion  depends  on  hia  adliesion  to  any  particular  creed 
or  doctrine.  The  times  call  for  a  practical  religion,  based  on  the 
laws  of  God— a  i^eligion  capable  of  heing  embraced  by  all  men,  every- 
where, and  at  all  times.  Eeligion  based  on  correct  premises  would 
make  the  world  one  huge  family,  all  raen  brotliers,  ever  seekiDg  to 
ascertain  and  obey  theii'  common  Creator ;  so  producing  an  intelligent 
faith,  allied  with  real  Hope  and  Charity,  making  of  tkU  itorld  the 
paradise.  We  want  more  of  the  earthly  and  less  of  the  heavenly 
rehgion.  Abolish  theology,  and  suhstitute  religion.  Nothing  ia  so 
much  wanted  in  these  days  of  divided  opinion,  party  hatred,  and 
fierce  bigotries,  as  lessons  in  that  true  charity  which  teaches  that  he 
who  differs  from  the  orthodox  because  he  sees  life  and  its  complica- 
tions and  its  marvels  otherwise  than  thoy  do,  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  deemed  by  them  reprobate  and  accursed,  or  to  be  called  by  ugly,  con- 
temptuous names,  ending  in  "  ist "  or  "  ian."  "  His  hght  is  different 
to  thine;  he  sees  differently;  not  so  clearly  as  thotiaeest,  or  so  well,  but 
clearly  as  he  may.  For  were  thine  eyes  and  thy  light  a  thousandfold 
superior  to  his,  stiU  he  mmt  see,  not  with  thine  but  with  his  own.  Beai- 
with  him,  therefore,  with  all  kindliness  and  gentleness"  (Caelvlk). 
ToLEfiA-noN. — "For  a  week  Abraham  would  scarce  break  his  fast  for 
fear  some  hungry  traveller  might  pass,  needing  his  stoi-e.  Daily  he 
looked  out  upon  the  desert,  and  on  a  day  he  beheld  the  bent  form  of 
an  aged  man,  his  hair  white  as  snow,  tottering  toward  his  door. 
'  Guest  of  mine  eyes,"  said  Abraham,  '  enter  thou  with  welcome,  and 
be  pleased  to  share  my  bread  and  salt.'  The  stranger  entered,  and  to 
him  was  given  the  place  of  honour.  When  the  cloth  was  spread,  and 
the  family  had  gathered  round  tlie  board,  each  uttered  '  Bismillah ' 
('In  the  name  of  God 'J  save  one.  The  aged  guest  uttered  no  word. 
Abraham  said ;  '  Old  man,  is  it  not  right,  when  thou  dost  eat  thy  food, 
to  repeat  the  name  of  God?'     The  stranger  said,   "My  custom 
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is  that  of  the  fire-worBbipper.'  Then  Abraham  arosQ  in  wrath,  and 
drove  the  aged  Geber  fi'om  his  house.  Even  as  he  did  so  a  swift- 
winged  spirit  stood  before  the  Patriarch,  and  said,  '  Abraliam,  for  a 
hnndred  years  the  divine  bounty  has  flowed  out  in  sunshine  and  rain, 
in  bread  and  life,  to  thia  man ;  is  it  for  thee  to  withhold  thy  hand 
troiti  him  because  hia  worship  is  not  ihine  ?  '  " — From  tlie  Persian. 

Professor  Clifford  saya:  "The  apparent  destructive  tendency  of 
modem  times,  which  arouses  fear  and  the  foi'ebodings  of  evil  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  best  of  men,  seems  to  me  to  be  not  mainly  an 
intellectual  movement.  It  has  its  intellectual  side,  but  that  side  is  the 
least  important,  and  touches  comparatively  few  souls.  The  true  cause 
of  it  is  a  fii'm  resolve  of  men  to  know  the  right  at  &ist  hand,  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  strong  impulse  given  to  the  moral  eense  by  political 
freedom.  6ucb  a  resolve  is  a  necessary  conditiou  to  the  eijstenco  of  & 
pure  and  noble  theism,  which  learns  what  God  is  like  by  His  works, 
and,  by  thinking  of  man,  love  for  man.  Such  a  doctrine  has  been 
taught  for  ages  by  good  men,  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  by 
example ;  yet  it  will  seem  to  many  a  decline  of  reUgious  bohef.  For, 
assuredly,  if  men  learn  the  nature  of  God  from  the  moral  sense  of  man, 
tboy  cannot  go  on  believing  the  doctrines  of  popular  theology.  Such 
a  change  of  belief  is  of  small  account  in  itself  for  any  consequence  it 
can  biing  about,  but  it  is  of  vast  importance  as  a  symptom  of  the 
increasing  power  and  clearness  of  the  sense  of  duty.  Men  need  fear 
no  evil  consequences  from  this  desire  for  a 'real  belief '  fotmdc-d  on 
the  knowledge  of  God's  works  and  obedience  to  His  laws — from  a 
desbe  to  please  Him  by  their  conduct,  and  to  satisfy  their  intelligence 
by  80  doing.  But  there  is  oae  reaction  which  woidd  bo  a  frightful 
disaster  to  mankind — viz.,  a  revival  of  any  form  of  sacerdotal  Christi- 
anity which  would  be  a  matter  of  practice  and  not  a  matter  of  theory. 
The  system  which  sapped  tlie  foundation  of  patriotism  in  the  old 
world ;  which  well-nigh  eradicated  the  sense  of  intellectual  honesty, 
and  seriously  weakened  the  habit  of  trath-speaking ;  which  lowered 
men's  reverence  for  tlie  marriage  bond  by  placing  its  sanctions  in  a 
realm  outside  of  nature,  instead  of  in  the  common  life  of  men,  and  by 
the  institution  of  monasticism  and  a  celibate  clergy,  which  stunted 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  by  putting  a  piiest  between  every  man 
and  his  conscience,— this  system,  if  it  should  ever  return  to  power, 
must  be  expected  to  produce  worse  evils  than  those  which  it  has 
worked  in  the  past.  The  house  which  it  once  made  desolate  has  been 
partially  swept  and  garnished  by  the  free  play  gained  for  the  natural 
goodness  of  men.  It  would  come  back  accompanied  by  social  diseases 
perhaps  worse  than  itself^  and  the  wreck  of  civilized  Europe  would  be 
darker  than  the  darkest  of  past  ages." 


Why  have  wo  bo  many  "wrecked"  livea?  Because  they  are  sent 
out,  like  unseaworthy  ships,  ready  to  go  down  in  any  waters.  What 
moat  destroys  as — the  waves  of  inesorahle  fate,  or  our  own  folliea, 
blandera,  errors,  sins  ?  By  the  present  theological  system,  men  feel 
justified  in  laying  the  blame  of  their  own  shortcomings  upon  Provi- 
dence. Truly,  such  afflictions  are  "  the  visitation  of  God,"  but  not  in 
the  sense  those  words  are  used.  Not  sent  in  wrath,  or  for  ultimate  evil, 
but  as  reminders  that  we  are  breaking  His  laws,  obedience  to  which  is 
so  important  to  our  own  happiness.  We  are  punished,  to  induce  us  to 
refrain  therefrom.  Our  prayers  against  wilt,  pcstUcnce,  sickness,  and 
for  good  harvests,  &c.,  are  based  upon  an  antiquated  method  of  thought, 
proved  to  be  wrorig  by  our  present  knowledge,  and  implies  discontent 
and  an  unhappy  life,  which  must  be  unlioly  in  the  sight  of  Him  who 
in  the  economy  of  the  universe  seems  to  have  one  absolute  law :  He 
wastes  nothing.  Ho  by  His  laws  modifies,  transmutes,  substitutes, 
EUppliea  material  to  new  uses  ;  but  by  Him  notliijig  ia  ever  really  lost, 
nothing  thi-own  away ;  and  tliroughout  all,  tlie  good  of  the  individual, 
the  good  of  the  greatest  number,  is  always  studied ;  so,  when  people 
talk  about  their  "wreclted"  exialenee,  you  may  be  sui-e  that,  who- 
soever is  to  hlamc,  it  is  not  ProYidence.  Preach  to  all  men 
that  to  alter  their  hves  requires  an  intensity  of  earnestness,  a 
fixedness  of  purpose  ;  and  yon  will  secure  the  same,  if  you  would 
tell  them  why  they  are  as  weak  as  they  are,  and  prove  to  them, 
however  weak,  all  may  bo  made  Hrotycr,  and  so  by  degrees  the 
weeds  that  have  become  so  plentiful  may,  by  steady  persistent  efforts, 
be  subdued  and  kept  under,  and  ultimately  eradicated.  We  are  to-day, 
and  shall  be  to-mon-ow  and  every  coming  morrow,  that  which  our  actions 
through  the  preceding  days  and  years  have  made  us,  and  no  other. 
You  are  not  what  you  say  to  yourself,  "  I  will  now  be,"  but  that  which 
every  hoar  of  past  being  has  made  you.  And  your  life  may  be  more 
accurately  tested,  as  regards  its  morahty,  and  if  you  have  been 
the  slave  or  master  of  your  own  life  and  its  inliereut  power,  by 
answering  the  question,  not  as  usual,  "What  he  had  and  what  he  has,' 
but  "What  he  was,  and  wliat  he  has  become."  When  such  shall  bo 
the  text  of  manldnd,  wo  shall  have  a  very  difTereut  state  of  society  to 
the  present,  fi'om  the  highest  to  tlie  lowest. 

Do  let  us  ask  of  men  what  they  can  do :  the  power  inherent  in 
humanity  ia  immense.  Teach  each  class  all  that  it  can  comprehend, 
and  let  rehgion  maintain  the  high  prerogative  of  elevating  the  aapu-a- 
tions,  the  clergy  infusing  reverential  awe  into  all  men  by  their  dia- 
courses  on  God's  wonderful  works  and  laws — the  Chui-cb  giving  her  high 
sanction  and  approbation  to  every  effort  made  by  earnest  men 
to  unravel  and  understand  Nature  and  her  manifold  operations,  and 
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thereby  infusing  into  all  lives  a  greater  interest  and  intensity,  show- 
ing us  ever  the  vast  importance  of  goodness^  and  ceasing  to  call  on 
ns  to  surrender  our  claims  of  reahty  and  humanity ;  and  so  once  more  the 
realms  of  faith  and  adoration  would  become  again  conterminous  with 
life,  without  distm-bing,  nay,  whilst  sanctifying  the  invincible  resolve  of 
modem  men  to  Uve  in  this  world,  for  this  world,  with  their  fellow-men. 
The  Httle  enjoyment  we  get  in  tliis  world  has  always  been  a  mystery 
to  me — ^how  men  could  have  gone  on,  age  after  age,  without  stiiving 
to  unravel  this  tangled  web.  I  thoroughly  beheve,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  external  nature,  that  the  Creator  intended  man  to  be 
happy  here  ;  and  if  he  bo  not — and  the  majority  are  not — there  must 
be  faults  need  remedying  somewhere.  How  rare  to  meet  any  one,  in 
this  bustling,  money- desiring  world  of  ours,  who  appreciates  the 
beauty  of  spring-time  !  The  flowers  round  about  are  saying  grace 
after  rain  ;  the  air  is  full  of  freshness  and  perfume ;  the  earth  sends 
up  its  thanks  in  a  low,  tender  sobbing;  nature's  choristers  are 
jubilant  with  joy ;  the  laburnums  wave  their  golden  tassels  over 
the  head,  and  the  green  sward  about  us  is  a-glitter  with  rainbow- 
tinted  drops.  What  the  bright  sunshine  and  soft  rain  do  for  the 
flowers,  good,  tme  rchgious  teaching  would  do  for  life,  more  espe- 
cially the  young  hfe  just  bursting  into  bud ;  giving  ideas  of  God  and 
His  creation  that  would  materially  alter  its  aspect  of  the  world,  and 
make  everything  here — oh,  so  different  ! — all  striving  for,  instead  of 
against  each  other ;  the  heterodox  being  only  those  who  studied  self; 
the  orthodox  manifesting  by  their  acts  the  religion  they  have  hitherto 
professed — a  religion  that  has  made  men  content  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep — the  few  to  laugh,  and,  as  they  say,  enjoy  life.  But  how  very 
few  have  Uved  the  life  all  might  hve  ! 
Consider  human  existence  : — 

'  *  What  is  the  course  of  the  life 
Of  mortal  man  on  the  earth  ? 
Most  men  eddy  about 
Hero  and  there — eat  and  drink, 
Chatter,  and  love,  and  hate, 
Gather  and  squander,  are  raised 
Aloft,  are  hurled  in  the  dust, 
Striving  blindly,  achieving 
Nothing,  and  then  they  die — 
Perish  t  and  no  one  asks 
Who  or  what  they  have  been, 
More  than  ho  asks  of  what  waves, 
In  the  moonlit  solitudes  mild 
Of  the  midmost  ocean,  have  Bwelled, 
Foam'd  fox  a  moment,  and  gone." 
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ARE  MEN  MORAL! 

<<  Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands." 


Dbydsn. 


<*  Maji's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mouzn." 

BxTBsa. 

"  Some  perhaps  there  are 
Would  count  the  tricks  of  men  as  shrewd  and  subtle  ; 
And  yet,  I  swear,  it  fills  me  with  such  shame 
To  see  what  scapins  are  the  world's  great  men, 
That  I  could  weep  for  wishing  to  be  one. 
Oh  1  dullard  world,  with  ail  your  blindfold  blame  I 
Oh  !  duUajrd  world,  that  brands  some  general 
If  he  betrays  the  trust  he  ought  to  lead  1  I 

But  this,  this  more  refined  poltroonery,  | 

That  never  meets  you  broadly  face  to  face ; 
This  moral  laches,  always  on  the  wheel ; 
This  recreant  want  of  root,  and  faith  in  self, 
Which  seeks  for  props  in  artifice  and  fraud,  ! 

And  shuffling  trick,  and  false  legerdemain,  ! 

That  this  duU  world  it  has  not  wit  to  sec, 
But  open-mouthed  and  blatant,  it  admires." 

Historic  Panciea. 

Has  morality  advanced  with  civilization  ?  Men  may  be  less  rude  and 
brutal,  more  amenable  to  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-men,  more  willing 
to  observe  the  customs  of  society,  yet  may  not  be  more  moral ;  that  is 
to  say,  their  motives  for  conforming  to  the  social  laws  may  be  selfish, 
and  not  prompted  by  the  higher  faculties  of  their  nature.  In  judging 
of  the  morahty  of  a  people  or  an  individual,  you  must  ascertain  the 
**  motives  "  that  regulate  their  conduct.  Good  conduct  that  implies  no 
culture  has  in  it  also  no  virtue ;  and  even  a  folly  may  be  better  if  it  is 
that  of  one  humbly  trying  to  act  for  himself.  The  wisest  opinion 
never  thought  out  by  him  who  holds  it,  is  mere  catchword  of  a  parrot. 
"  I  have  heard  poHte  speeches  which  meant  hollow  conformity,  and  I 
have  heard  a  shocking  oath  out  of  a  heart's  honest  indignation  against 
wrong.  There  was  a  real  man  behind  the  oath;  there  was  none 
behind  the  sham  pohteness  **  (M.  D.  Conway).  There  was  less  hum- 
bug in  the  past ;  men  took  for  granted  to  be  '<  true  "  what  they  were 
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told  was  tho  "  infallible  truth,"  and  there  was  not  the  opportunity  for 
display,  or  the  difficulty  in  making  one's  way,  there  is  at  the  present 
time.  We  do  things  in  a  more  seemly  manner  now ;  our  Hterature 
and  caricatures  of  the  habits  of  society  are  less  coarse ;  but  the  **  vices  " 
still  remain ;  and  our  daily  lives  indicate  a  want  of  moral  principle, 
a  failing  to  do  *'  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by,"  that  is  painful  to 
contemplate.  No  matter  in  what  vocation  of  life,  there  will  be  found 
that  laxity  of  moral  principle,  that  to  succeed  therrein,  men  are  willing 
to  lie,  deceive,  and  to  cheat  their  fellow-men,  and  to  openly  boast  of 
how  they  have  tricked  and  robbed  those  who  were  such  **  fools  "  as  to 
trust  to  their  honour.  "Are  men  moral?"  My  experience  justifies 
but  one  reply — **NoI"  **Do  you  find  them  more  moral  than  they 
were  ?  "  I  regret  to  reply,  **  No.*'  On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  has 
gained  strength  latterly  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  succeed  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  principle ;  it  is  folly  to  be  a  moraUst.  Why  is  this  ?  Because 
men  are  taught  that  it  is  **  behef,"  not  "  works,"  that  is  needed  ;  do 
what  you  will,  but  conform.  **  I  never  miss  going  to  church  twice 
every  Simday,"  some  one  told  me  the  other  day ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
he,  in  my  presence,  took  advantage  of  his  customer's  ignorance,  and 
ridiculed  his  stupidity.  Teach  **  morality ; "  tell  men  plainly 
what  Hes  and  deception  and  over-charges  really  are ;  make  each 
individual  think  over  his  own  daily  conduct;  train  him  to  govern 
himself,  so  that  he  may  contribute  to  society  an  additional 
judgment — able  to  cast  new  light  upon  the  problems  which  surround 
them,  and  bring  to  his  fellows  a  new  helping  hand  in  solving 
the  problem  of  life.  It  is  no  education  of  an  individual  mind  that 
simply  adds  one  more  cipher  to  swell  the  numbers  of  this  or  that 
sect ;  there  is  no  greater  e\Jl  than  the  planting  upon  the  human  will 
this  **  parasite,"  which  drugs  or  supersedes  the  individual  mind  or 
character.  Far  better  they  should  commit  dogmaticide, — throw  off 
utterly  every  prescribed  belief,  every  mere  commandment, — take  no- 
thing for  granted  ;  think  the  thought,  live  the  life,  they  feel  to  be  true 
and  right,  though  the  whole  world  call  it  wicked  thought  and  life.  The 
happiest  meaning  of  life  is  unknown  to  any  one  who  formulates  life, 
who  so  binds  it  with  sacred  doctrines  and  rules,  that  no  variation  of 
habit  or  revolution  of  thought  can  occur.  Morality  and  civilization 
should  advance  hand  in  hand,  step  by  step  ;  there  must  be  some  reason 
if  it  be  not  so  ;  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bind  mankind  in 
such  bands  as  will  stimulate  and  strengthen  their  moral  nature.  For 
this  we  need  the  co-operation  of  the  **  man's  reason  and  his  heart,"  or 
you  have  not  the  man  at  all,  but  a  conventional  temple,  fair  outside, 
but  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  **  If  man  is  made  for  institutions,  instead 
of  institutions  for  man;  if  minds  are  made  for  burnt-offerings  to 
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creeds ;  if  the  body  is  made  for  raiment,  and  life  for  the  sake  of  meat, 
— then  all  this  subjugation  and  binding  of  human  faculties  and  powers 
to  predestined  formulas  were  well  enough.  But  people  who  do  not 
worship  with  human  sacrifices  may  find  more  hope  for  humanity  in 
its  infidelity  than  in  the  best  of  its  commonplace  assents, — nay,  more 
hope  even  in  its  criminahties  than  in  its  heartless  conformities  to 
custom,  through  fear,  selfishness,  or  sloth  "  (M.  D.  Conway). 

"  Is  it  possible  to  serve  God  and  Mammon  ?  "  **  By  their  acts 
shall  ye  know  them."  And  the  acts  and  habits  of  our  time,  of  eveiy 
class,  would  justify  the  common  behef  that  **  ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon."  Why  is  this  ?  Profit  is  the  legitimate  reward  of  labour, 
skill,  or  capital,  together  or  separate.  Profit  is  also  the  just  remu- 
neration of  abstinence.  Production  is  not  bought  by  otie  sacrifice,  but 
by  twoy  neither  of  which  is,  by  any  analysis,  resolvable  into  the 
other.  Those  sacrifices  are  labour  and  abstinence.  The  separation 
and  habitual  antagonism  of  these  two  forces  is  the  grand  law  of 
political  economy  ;  unhappily,  as  man  exists  at  present,  it  has  become 
to  be  held  to  be  inevitably  the  grand  law  of  modem  society.  Lord 
Ashburton  was  reproached  for  "  shooting  out  the  whole  bag  of 
equivalents"  at  the  feet  of  the  Amoncan  Minister.  This  famous 
reproach  was  the  highest  eulogium,  as  whenever  international  morals 
come  to  be  placed  on  the  right  footing,  •*  shooting  out  the  whole  bag 
of  equivalents "  will  be  the  golden  rule  for  negotiators.  The  same 
rule  apphes  to  laboiu*  and  capital,  buyer  and  seller.  Be  honest  and 
frank,  desirous  of  being  just,  above  taking  any  mean  advantage  on 
either  side.  Rightly  understanding  their  positions,  this  would  be  the 
result :  both  parties 

**  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife, 
To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife, 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life.'* 

Tekxtson. 

Train  men  to  have  a  bitter  scorn  for  insincerity  and  cant,  and  sham 
in  religion  and  in  life ;  and  respect  and  admiration — aye,  yearning 
idolatry  and  affection — ^for  those  who  have  not  only  gladdened  hours 
and  years  of  life  for  us  by  their  presence  in  the  world,  but,  by  giving 
us  new  reasons  for  observing  and  enjoying  it,  have  widened  the  world 
for  us,  and  enriched  it  and  glorified  it.  One  feels  so  much  more 
certain  of  nobleness  and  goodness  as  noble  and  good,  when  one  is  at 
hberty  to  despise  and  hate  meanness  and  baseness.  It  makes  you 
feel  that  there  is  something  really  true,  when  a  man  rises  up  and 
scorns  its  counterfeit  and  opposite,  however  plausible  and  however 
popular. 

Let  no  sophist,  however  skilful,  blind  you  to  what  is  wrong  or  un- 
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tratlifol.  No  expediency  or  plausibility  can  justify  designs  that  will 
not  bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  Truth  is  never  opposed  to  itself.  No 
authority,  by  its  indulgences  or  absolution,  or  laws  of  bankruptcy  and 
composition,  can  destroy  the  moral  tnith  of  right  and  wrong.  Keep 
your  mind  so  pure  that  it  will  instinctively  recoil  from  all  insincerity  and 
indiscretion  of  word  or  act ;  and  be  proof  against  the  casuistry,  how- 
ever ingenious,  that  in  the  slightest  degree  tends  to  imdermine  your 
integrity  or  cloud  your  moral  perception ;  otherwise  the  conscience 
gets  more  insensible  by  degrees,  imtil,  with  unfaltering  voice  and  un- 
blushing cheek,  you  can  stand  and  tell  a  he.  By  a  lie  I  mean  an 
utterance  or  action  which  has  deception  for  its  object.  You  can  lie 
without  opening  your  lips.  Anything  done  to  give  a  false  impression 
or  convey  a  double  meaning,  a  false  weight  to  conduct,  or  an  untrue 
colouring  to  a  deed,  is  false,  and  therefore  untruthful.  Let  yoiu: 
nature  be  so  pure  and  free  from  guile  that  you  will  never  try  to 
reconcile  by  plausible  excuses  inconsistency.  Things  are  right  or 
wrong,  tnie  or  false ;  so  do  not  call  darkness  light,  or  pretend  there 
is  sweetness  in  the  bitter.  Truth  has  got  nearly  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
bewildering  labyrinth  of  the  world's  expedient  ways  and  double-tongued 
casuistry.  A  lie,  with  Jesuits,  cannot  be  a  lie  if  uttered  with  what 
is  called  a  good  intention  ;  and  the  measure  of  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duties  is  according  to  the  reading  of  the  perverted  conscience. 
Away  with  such  an  exposition  of  Christian  truth  and  churchly 
doctrine !  Thank  Heaven,  Jesuitism  is  not  religion.  Teach  your 
children  with  their  first  lisping  words  to  search  out  the  truth,  to 
speak  only  the  truth,  to  love  it,  and  cherish  it  under  all  ch-cumstances, 
and  to  abhor  a  lie. 

It  is  strange  that  men  can  walk  barefaced  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
munity they  have  deceived  and  betrayed.  I  allude  to  the  promoters 
of  sham  companies ;  the  speculators  on  'Changes,  who  by  their 
knavish  tricks  lower  or  raise  the  value  of  secm-ities,  playing  with 
other  people's  fortunes,  often  their  Uves,  for  thek  own  gain  ;  the  men 
who  issue  false  shares.  Read  the  disclosures  of  Mr.  Tweed  in 
reference  to  the  villainies  of  the  Tammany  Ring  and  the  Erie  Rail- 
way Ring,  when  the  two  were  joined  for  purposes  of  mutual  aid  in 
plunder ;  the  stupendous  fiauds  that  brought  South  Carolina  to 
bankruptcy ;  the  disclosure  of  peculations  in  many  trusted  Life  Insur- 
ance Companies.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  such  frauds  are  always 
happening,  and  should  impress  on  people  the  necessity,  before  taking 
stock  and  shares  in  any  undertaking,  of  knowing  the  character  of  the 
men  who  have  the  **  power  therein."  Shun  any  company  or  shop 
where  **  truth  and  honour  '*  are  not  the  policy.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  avoid  being  taken  in  by  the  one  or  swindled  by  the  other.    The 
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morale  of  such  men  must  have  been  originally  very  low,  or  the 
training  and  surroundings  such  that  "  prove  men  are  not  moral ;  "  but 
to  go  on  day  after  day,  and  be  able  to  Hve  and  look  composedly  upon 
the  credulous  men  and  women  whom,  by  one  fraudulent  pretext  and 
another,  they  have  rohhed  of  their  Uttle  all  by  their  lying  statements, 
show  such  men  to  be  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  truth  and  in- 
tegrity, leading  a  loathsome,  dishonoured  life.  All  such  men,  re- 
gardless of  their  wealth,  should  be  treated  by  society  as  social  out- 
casts, tainted  with  that  horrible  disease,  **  moral  leprosy."  i 
Men  are  not  moral,  but  men  may  be  made  moral ;  and  the  first  | 
thing  to  do  is  to  raise  their  self-respect  by  appealing  to  their  intelli- 
gence, explaining  to  them  their  natme,  and  its  capacity  for  yielding 
good  where  hitherto  it  has  yielded  to  the  evil ;  and  to  avoid  every 
habit  in  their  profession,  trade,  or  calling  that  will  not  bear  the  light, 
or  is  out  of  harmony  with  morality.  Their  ideas  of  themselves  as 
human  beings  must  be  elevated ;  ignorant  prejudices  must  be  made 
to  melt  away  by  the  stem  facts  of  life  being  brought  before  tlieir 
minds.  Men  must  be  told,  as  a  stem  fact,  that  if  God  sends  the 
mouths  He  does  not  send  the  bread.  They  must  do  their  part. 
God  gives  every  bird  its  food,  but  does  not  throw  it  into  its  nest. 
Men  must  be  taught  it  is  sacrilege  to  lay  their  deficiencies  on  Provi- 
dence. 

**  Accuse  not  Nature  ;  she  hath  done  her  paxt ; 
Do  thou  but  thiue.'* 

Mn.TOR. 

So,  instead  of  the  abject,  whining  waiting  on  Providence  in  expecta- 
tion of  miraculous  loaves  and  fishes.  Spartan  self-rehance  and 
control  should  have  been,  should  at  once  be,  the  weapon  of  the 
clergy  wherewith  to  train  men  to  face  and  bear  **the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.'* 

There  is  a  little  romance  in  an  old  French  history  of  a  Prince  and 
a  Duke  who  had  sought  refuge  in  that  famous  asylum,  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin's,  at  Tours.  They  devised  a  plan  of  escape,  but  as  it  was 
hazardous,  they  called  in  a  seeress  to  know  what  would  be  the  result. 
She  said  their  escape  would  be  successfid ;  that  the  Prince  would 
suffer  betrayal  and  heaviest  misfortunes,  but  the  Duke  would  have 
a  grand  career.  They  escaped  in  the  manner  indicated,  but  the 
medium's  prophecy  being  so  far  fidfiUed,  the  Prince  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  remaining  predictions  were  inevitable.  Why  fight  against  fate  ? 
The  sad  divinations  of  the  fortune-teUer  sprang  up  within  him  to  a 
rank  growth,  crept  aroimd  his  heart,  twined  about  his  nerves,  coiled 
around  his  reason,  bound  fast  his  judgment ;  so  that  when  obstacles 
came  there  was  no  man  to  meet  them.    Emergencies  which  his  old 
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brave  heart  could  easily  have  conquered  found  him  helpless,  aud  the 
dismal  horoscope  went  on  working  out  its  vaguely  predicted  disaBtera 
by  the  paralysis  itself  had  effected.  And  ao  the  Prince  perished, 
ascribing  to  unlucky  stars  the  catastrophe  of  his  own  Buperstition, 
The  Duke  had  been  a  generous  man  and  a  faithful  friend,  but  the 
prediction  bad  a  fatal  effect  upon  his  mind.  If  lie  -^vas  destined  to 
gain  power,  to  reach  riches,  a  gi-eat  many  things  had  to  be  done. 
Ambition  became  the  absorbing  pm-poae  of  hia  life ;  it  grew  rank 
within  him,  twined  around  his  heart,  sucked  it  dry,  coiled  about  his 
reason,  steeled  his  arm — unresisting  before  any  temptation  which 
promised  another  step  towards  his  object,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
divine  decree ;  he  was  reckless  as  one  panoplied  by  destiny  ;  and  at 
length  hii  horoscope  also  was  fulhlled,  and  he  sat,  a  red-handed 
criminal,  on  his  thrane.  Predestination,  fate,  prayers  for  help,  faith 
in  the  infallibility  of  this  or  that  belief,  divinely  revealed  works,  in- 
falhbihty  of  the  Pope,  &c.,  Jtc,  are  all  parasites  which  require  very 
careful  watching,  or  they  will  overgrow  the  will  of  man,  prey  upon  its 
forces,  do  away  with  the  real  man  altogether,  and  substitute  for  him  a 
slave  of  some  will  ahen  to  his  own.  "  The  radical  vice  of  all  so-called 
revealed  religions  is  that  they  undermine  the  real  might  and  majesty 
of  man — ^the  fi-cedom  of  hia  will.  And  by  freedom  of  will  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  man  can  set  aside  the  conditions  of  his  nature.  A  man's 
freedom  couBists  in  the  proper  unfolding  of  hia  nature  ;  in  the  happi- 
ness of  its  bniition  he  and  al!  others  find  the  benefit  whicli  a  man  can 
produce.  For  that  he  has  a  will  which  is  entirely  adequate,  one 
snited  to  tho  service  which  is  perfect  freedom.  Bat  the  effect  of 
religion,  so  called,  is  directed  to  remove  that  natural  will  and  enb- 
Btitute  for  it  another — the  will  of  a  conventionalized  order.  What  is 
the  use  of  an  intellect,  if  it  is  already  revealed  what  that  intellect  is 
to  think?  What  is  the  use  of  inquiring  faculties,  if  the  conclusions  are 
already  prescribed  ?  Why  should  a  man  be  bom  with  a  will  of  his 
own,  if  he  must  gi'ow  up  to  find  it  akcady  impawned  to  what  tra- 
ditional autliority  pronounces  morality  ?  "  (H.  D.  Conway.) 

What  is  a  theft  ?  A  man  comes  into  my  shop,  buys  goods,  pays 
with  a  cheque  ;  it  is  returned  with  n. «,  thereon.  If  no  money,  then 
the  law  says  it  is  a  fraud,  but  if  "  not  sufficient"  it  is  only  "a  debt." 
A  man  buys  goods  of  me  nearly  up  to  tho  date  of  his  bankruptcy  : 
the  law  treats  it  as  a  "debt."  If  goods  are  sent  in  unsound, 
badly  dyed,  not  tlie  width  or  weight  they  should  bo,  is  it  honest? 
We  want,  above  all  thiuga,  a  higlicr  moml  tone,  and  plain-speaking 
as  to  what  is  "  honesty."  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  "  must  be  made 
clear  to  all  people's  understandings.  Their  moral  faculties  are  blunt 
for  want  of  use,  and  wont  better  sharpening  than  they  get.     We  want 


moi-Q  fharacter  in  mankind,  bo  that  men  will  be  indifEerent  aa  to  what 
the  world  Bays,  bat  liaving  been  shown  the  right  path,  are  resolved 
to  keep  to  it,  and  walk  straight,  heedless  of  every  one's  opinion  or 
cenaui'e,  determined  to  wrong  no  one,  and  do  all  the  good  they 
can.  At  the  present  time  they  Beem  reckless  and  discouraged,  so 
that  by  eeasing  to  care  what  they  do,  they  have  ceased  to  do  well. 
Give  them  as  ohjecta  of  ambition,  not  wealth,  hut  honesty,  truth, 
faithfulness,  and  pure  hving.  Teach  them  to  use  the  faculties  God 
has  given  them ;  to  observe,  think,  and  act  for  themselves ;  and  to  be 
above  aids,  helps,  and  crutches;  and  to  see  that  all  misei-y  arises 
from  infringement  of  God's  laws ;  and  that  ignorance  is  the  only 
"  curse  "  man  is  hen-  to,  and  that  it  rests  with  himself  to  remove  the 
same.  Denonnce  as  traitors  to  humanity  those  who  maintain  that 
"  attempts  at  inquiry  are  hurtful  to  the  soul ;  "  as  if  the  best  pass- 
word to  heaven,  the  abode  of  truth  and  light,  was  ignorance  and 
darkness.  They  will  toll  you  of  the  beauty  of  a  child-like  faith. 
Yes ;  I  admit  it.  Child-hke  faith  is  very  well  in  childhood,  but  the 
Creator  intended  all  men  to  act  for  themselves  aa  soon  as  possible  ; 
and  if  God  has  given  mo  a  soul  Uiat  thirsts  after  knowledge  and  in- 
quiry, should  I  not  be  despising  His  own  gift  by  not  making  use  of  it  ? 
Childlike  belief,  indeed !  Let  us  bo  candid,  and  state  thai;  it  is  "  in- 
difference "  whicli  obtains  so  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  who, 
for  their  own  interests,  keep  the  world  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  and 
crush  every  attempt  to  roll  the  stone  away,  and  bar  up  every  chink  to 
keep  the  hght  from  entering  within.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  In 
every  class  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  tlie  lowest,  there  seems  a 
decadence  of  morahty,  and  too  often  in  its  place  that  great  sin, 
"  hypocrisy."  To  the  sinner  who  repented  pity  and  peace  have  been 
freely  offered.  The  mere  fact  of  inwardly  repenting,  of  feeling 
remorse,  shows  the  supremacy  again  of  the  better  part  of  the  man's 
nature ;  but  the  Pharisee,  who,  under  the  semblaneo  of  exceptional 
pioty,  sins,  conceals  a  deeper  infamy  than  the  worst  act  of  the  despised 
Publican. 

What  a  scathing  satire  upon  humanity  and  onr  institutions  is  the 
general  opinion,  "  that  an  honest  man  cannot  succeed  "  !  But  I  de- 
nounce it  aa  an  insult  to  the  Creator  to  entertain  such  a  thought. 
Firstly,  what  is  meant  hy  success — jreallh,  or  a  higher  and  purer  itixtttre .' 
A  man  may  rise,  yet  not  succeed;  succeeil,  yet  not  Hk.  When  they 
tell  you  a  man  carmot  lioncMly  succeed,  they  mean,  cannot  accumulate 
wealth  as  fast  as  he  wishes  it,  unless  he  does  "  dirty  acta."  I  deny 
that  such  successful  men  have  men.  They  are  Uke  a  marbled  aepidchre 
— beautiful  without,  perhaps,  hut  ftdl  of  rottenness  and  corruption 
within.      They  have  fallen  from  their  manhood,  and  degraded  them- 
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selves  to  the  lowest  faculties  of  their  nature ;  whereas  the  non-success- 
ful man  may  have  risen — that  is,  his  higher  feculties  may  have 
conquered  the  lower  faculties  of  his  nature.  He  has  not  this  world's 
wealth,  but  he  is  a  giarit  mentally  and  morally  to  the  other  man.  I 
know  lots  of  both  types ;  and  it  needs  httle  discei-nment  to  recognize 
the  folly  of  the  world  in  thinking  the  successful  man  to  be  the  one  who 
has  lost  all  other  faculties  of  enjoyment  in  his  insane  desire  to  gratify  the 
one  absorbing,  insatiable  appetite  of  his  nature,  acquisitiveness.  But  I  go 
further,  and  say,  if  men  were  properly  trained,  the  greatest  success  is 
to  be  obtained  by  **  honesty  " — a  success  that  will  satisfy  not  one,  but  all 
the  faculties  of  his  natm*e.  That  the  majority  of  the  worldly  success- 
ful men  are  not  honest,  I  with  pain  admit ;  and  hence  my  efforts  to 
implant  in  the  minds  of  youth  higher  views  of  business  and  of  life, 
urging  them  to  strive  by  every  effort  in  their  power,  and  the  highest 
culture  within  their  reach,  to  become  fit  to  bear  truthfully  and 
honestly  the  tasks  of  a  future  yet  lying  bright  before  them  in  all  the 
colours  of  hope.  The  youth  of  our  day  are  heirs  to  an  amount  of  free- 
will and  independence,  and  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  for  the 
exercise  of  their  individuahty,  gained  by  the  glorious  struggles  of  their 
ancestors — the  reformers,  statesmen,  discoverers,  and  honest  merchants 
of  the  past — men  who 

"  Nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scone." 

It  will  excite  ridicule  with  members  of  the  old  school  in  these  days  of 
intense  competition,  when  the  struggle  to  succeed  seems  more  difficult 
than  ever,  for  one  to  step  from  the  ranks  and  advocate  that  those 
entering  on  the  duties  he  has  undergone  should  from  the  first  imflinch- 
ingly  maintain  a  **  morahty  "  in  their  conduct  and  dealing  of  the 
highest  order.  Our  experience  is  not  worth  much  unless  we  can 
help  younger  people  with  it,  and  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  "  honesty 
is  the  best  poHcy ; "  that  no  trader  ever  lies  or  cheats,  but  that  he 
might  have  succeeded  as  well  or  better  by  having  been  truthful  and 
honest ;  and  that  in  every  walk  of  hfe,  if  the  individual  possess  the 
natural  capacity,  mental  and  physical,  for  his  vocation,  there  is  no 
reason  why  in  sending  Mammon  he  need  disgrace  his  own  manhood, 
or  offend  and  insult  his  God. 

Believe  me,  the  time  has  come  for  every  effort  to  be  made  to  eradi- 
cate and  crush  out  the  behef,  **  that  to  succeed  in  life  a  man  must  be 
dishonest"  The  belief  is  general,  that  traders  are  not  honest ;  and,  to 
speak  plaiuly,  they  are  not.  If  A,  on  account  of  B's  ignorance  or  faith, 
charges  him  more  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  less  ignorant 
or  confiding,  it  is  an  outrage  of  the  moral  laws.  If  A  sends  in  a  bill 
to  B  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  goods  really  supplied  came  to,  and  the 


same  is  paid  by  B,  mider  the  impression  obtained  of  bis  butler,  valet, 
or  manager,  that  tbe  amouDt  is  correct,  A  is  acting  in  collnaion  witli 
the  servant  to  de&and  B.  If  A  sends  in  a  bill  to  B  for  goods  delivered, 
that  liave  not  been  delivered,  and  tbe  samo  is  paid  by  B  because  he  is 
led  to  believe  by  bia  servant  that  the  goods  have  been  supplied,  it  is 
fraud.  If  a  naanufacturer  sella  an  article  as  aomid  that  he  knows  to  be 
made  of  shoddy,  or  sells  as  "  indigo  dyed"  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
chrome  or  common  dye,  or  merely  topped  with  indigo,  to  enable  liim 
to  escape  an  action  at  law,  be  is  uonc  the  less  <U»honest ;  or  sells  goods 
as  a  certain  width  or  length,  that  by  some  artificial  means  are  pulled 
out  in  length  or  width,  or  are  not  the  lengths  or  widths  they  are  said 
to  be  ;  such  acta  are  "  immoral"  Are  men  "  moral  "  who  take  advan- 
tage of  their  position  to  debar  their  competitors  from  getting  certain 
classes  of  goods  they  sell,  so  that  they  may  have  tbe  monopoly  of  tbe 
sale,  and  thereby  get  a  better  profit  than  they  are  justified  in  having, 
or  could  get,  if  the  mai-ket  were  left  open  ?  What  an  outcry  there  was 
by  the  ti-ading  class  against  "  Protectionists  "  I  There  are  "  Liberals," 
call bg  themselves  "Free-traders,"  who  are  aa  "Protectionist"  in 
their  acts  as  ever  the  agiicultural  classes  were.  For  instance,  is  it 
consistent,  is  it  "  moral,"  for  A,  a  Liberal,  a  Free-trader,  to  say  to  B, 
"  Yon  must  not  make  for  any  one  else  the  goods  you  supply  to  me  "  ? 
To  "}iroUct  hit  interest,"  he  debars  B  fi-om  selling  the  same  articles  to 
any  one  else.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  "  engaged  styles."  A  buyer 
says  to  a  manufacturer,  "  Send  me  your  ranges  or  samples  soon  as 
ready :  I  will  select  those  that  suit  mc,  aud  tliese  must  not  be  sub- 
mitted elsewhere."  This  practice  is  strictly  "  Protection ;"  not  only 
increasing  illegitimately  tbe  profit  of  manu&icturer  and  merchant,  but 
indirectly  it  keeps  up  the  price  of  goods,  as  the  trader  thinks  more  of 
getting  an  exclusive  right  to  certain  styles  than  seeking  the  best  value 
to  be  had  for  his  customers.  Is  it  moral  ?  Tbe  object  ia  to  get  a 
laraer  profit  than  the  seller  is  honestly  entitled  to  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
larger  profit  than  he  would  get  if  he  had  to  price  tbe  goods  with  a 
knowledge  that  his  ncighhours  had  the  same  article  to  sell.  If  you  say 
it  is  necessary,  leave  off  calling  yourselves  "  Free-traders ;  "  hut. 
except  to  make  large  fortimes,  I  deny  the  necessity,  and  maintain 
that  the  large  fortune  gained  by  this  kind  of  collusion,  and  not  through 
exceptional  skill  or  the  magnitude  of  operations,  has  been  unjustly 
obtained  from  your  fellow-men.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  passing 
strange  how  many  men,  beginning  with  nothing,  have  left  so  much 
behind ;  as,  except  in  a  few  instances,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom, 
that  such  men  have  either  been  unjust  to  the  people  they  buy  of,  the 
2>topte  they  scllto,  or  the  people  thci/  employ.  Capital  can  only  be  legiti- 
mately made  or  increased  at  a  certain  rate  ;  colossal  fortones  in  a  short 
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period,  without  capital  to  begin  with,  are  not  in  accordance  therewith. 
Be  determined  to  make  what  money  you  can,  for  the  good  it  may  help 
you  to  do  whilst  here,  but  "  make  it  houeatly,"  or  not  at  all. 
"  Parish  '  Policy '  and  cunning. 

Psrish  all  tiutt  feaiB  the  light. 
Whether  losing,  whetbor  ttioning, 

Trust  in  Qod,  and  do  the  right. 
Some  nill  bate  thee,  somo  will  Ioto  thea, 

Some  wilt  flatter,  some  will  slight ; 
Oeaso  from  man,  and  look  above  thee ; 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right."  Nobuan  MacLeod. 
I  was  pleased  to  find  Mr.  Vaughan  (eee  Times,  August  16,  1877), 
when  hearing  the  evidence  for  the  defence  in  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Company,  uiterpose,  and  say  the  Hue  of  cross -esamiuation  did  not 
affect  the  question  for  his  con  eider  atioiL  He  had  to  decide  whether 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  those 
properties  had  put  large  Bums  of  money  into  their  own  pockets  which 
ought  to  have  been  saved  for  the  Company.  Mr.  Besley  thought  that 
if  he  could  show  a  good  bargain  had  been  made  for  the  Company, 
and  "tj  the  vendors  made  deductions  from  the  actual  value  in  favour  of 
the  persons  who  condncted  these  negotiations,  it  did  not  concern  the 
Company."  It  is  surprishig  that  any  man  could  have  the  audacity 
to  make  such  a  statement  in  open  court,  alihe  as  revoltmg  to  inteUigeuce 
aa  to  morality.  The  parties  concerned  were  hui/en  nilntsted  by  the 
Company  to  buy  for  them  at  the  lotcest  possible  price  ;  and  Mr.  Besle/a 
argument,  if  worth  anything,  would  justify  the  inference  that  all 
buyers  are  justified  in  pocketing  something  out  of  any  transaction 
they  complete,  if  they  can  delitdg  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
they  have,  as  buyers  for  another,  got  the  article  for  so  much  less  than 
the  buyer  himself  would  have  done,  "  Who  could  trust  a  buyer  upon 
eucb  conditions  ?"  How  easy  for  the  seller  to  defraud  the  real  buyer 
by  pretending  to  make  a  concession  to  the  agent  I 

This  kind  of  defence  is  similar  to  that  of  those  who  justify  incorrect 
widths,  shoddy,  Inferior  dyes,  &a.,  upon  the  plea  that  "value  is  given 
for  the  money."  I  reply  to  all  such  that, ;/ value  be  given  for  the 
money,  no  maker  or  seller  need  be  ashamed  or  a&aid  to  say  so ;  and 
assert  that  the  reason  why  such  deceptions  ai-e  practised  and  kept 
secret,  can  only  arise  either  from  the  desire  to  get  trade  under  the  pre- 
tence of  giving  better  value  than  you  are  really  giving,  or  to  obtain  a 
larger  profit  than  you  are  entitled  to,  or  would  obtain,  if  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  articles  were  known  to  the  buyer  when  purchasing  the 
same.  These  indirect  commissions,  of  every  kind,  should  be  reguded 
in  their  true  light — they  are  accessories  to  fraud  ;  no  matter  whether 
"presents"    to  sor^'ants  from    shopkeepers  when    paying    a   bill; 


to  any  one  holding  tlie  position  to  engage  employea ;  architects  or 
solicitOTB,  demanding  commission  £i-om  stockbrokers  or  estate  agents, 
on  business  introduced  tlirough  their  influence.  The  practice  "  of  a 
percentage  on  the  amount  "  is  more  general  than  is  credited  with  buyers 
for  Government,  railways,  companies,  tradesmen;  and  all  the  sellera 
will  tell  you,  that  vmless  they  pay  this  toll,  the  goods  will  be  com- 
plained of,  and  custom  lost,  or  they  cannot  sell  their  goods.  Bat  the 
reply  here  ia,  as  with  other  mattoi-s  referred  to,  if  men  were  really  in 
earnest  to  be  moral  men,  the  difficulty  at  once  vaniehes.  The  system 
of  bribery  and  corruption  would  at  once  utterly  collapse,  if  &er\-antB 
and  buyers,  brokera  and  solicitors,  know  it  was  useless  expecting 
a  bribe,  or  threatening  to  transfer  the  account.  They  do  so  now, 
because  if  A  declines  to  fee  them,  B  will.  But  lot  men  see  the 
offence  in  its  real  light,  or  let  the  law  be  appealed  to ;  for,  legally, 
every  bribe,  commission,  or  present  received  by  an  agent  or  servant,  as 
such,  is  the  property  of  his  employer,  and  the  retaining  of  the  same  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  consent,  is,  substantially  and  morally,  embcEzle- 
ment.  The  briber  ought  not  to  escape,  as  ho  is  not  unfrequently  the 
tempter,  though  more  &-oquentIy  the  victim,  of  this  vicious  system. 

A  five-pound  note  will  too  often  decide  whether  A  or  B'a  goods  are 
decided  upon.  They  say  there  is  no  friendship  in  business.  "Buyers" 
for  others  should  remember  this,  and  refuse  invitations  to  the  seller's 
house,  going  out  at  the  teUer'a  expense  for  the  day  to  boat-raee, 
Derby,  &c.  This  is  done  to  a  largo  extent,  and  must  inevitably 
produce  what  is  intended — a  hias  iu  f^vom-  of  the  friendly  seller.  A 
buyer  for  another,  in  honesty  to  his  employer,  and  all  buyers  on 
account  of  tWe  i(7io  buy  of  them,  should  be  as  iw^rarfiiiZ  in  purchasing 
asthe  judge  on  thfhmch.  Manufac toilers  should  be  enlightened  enough 
not  to  confine  their  goods  to  certain  houses,  or  engage  to  the  "  select 
few "  their  best  styles,  or  restrict  their  operations  within  a  limited 
area.  How  few  manufacturers  have  common  sense  enough  to  trust  to 
the  value  they  give,  or  moral  courage  and  self-respect  enough  to  rise 
above  the  tyranny  of  the  City  houses !  The  City  wholesale  houses  are 
useful  to  shopkeepers  not  able  to  buy  the  minimimi  quantity  a  manu- 
facturer sells,  and  in  giving  longer  credit  than  manufacturers  would. 
"  They  are  very  useful  in  helping  a  man  who  can  only  walk  until  ha 
is  able  to  run."  But  they  err  in  the  narrom-minilfd  view  they  take  of 
things,  and,  instead  of  allowing  a  man  to  leave  them  in  a  friendly 
way,  when  able  to  do  witlioufc  their  aid  auy  longer,  they  try  and 
restrict  him  within  their  limits  by  threatening  to  close  the  account  of 
those  manufacturers  who  may  be  willing  to  serve  him.  This  is  tlie 
weaknaa  of  the  wholesale  house  system.  Mo  class  were  more 
bitter   against   &innera   and  lauded  proprietors   for  bemg  deluded 
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bj  Protection — for  makmg  the  coDBumer  pay  more  for  hia  loaf, 
60  that  tlieir  selfish  interests  might  bo  protected;  yet  I  Imow  of 
no  class,  "  profesaecUy  Libei-ala,"  who  ai'e  such  thorough  monopo- 
lista,  auch  autocrats,  aa  the  City  magnates,  who  still  try  to  "  compel 
manufectarers  not  to  serve  any  one  out  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
sound  of  Bow  bella,"  and  refuse  to  send  in  tenders  for  bankrupt  or 
other  stocka  unless  the  same  be  confined  to  their  own  august  body- 
Whilst  this  spirit  of  exolusiveness  continnes,  and  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  traders  still  refuse  to  serve  more  than  one  or  two  in  a 
town,  we  are  not  a  nation  of  Free-traders,  and  Protection  is  not  confined 
to  one  class ;  but  a  low  morality  causes  monopoti/  to  roign  supreme 
vith  all,  and  prinoipally  amongst  those  who  denounce  it  aa  ieljth  and 
narrow-minded.  They  arc  right ;  it  is  xd/ish — nay,  it  is  not  horust. 
Theae  restrictions  have  but  one  meaning ;  they  are  intended  to  prevent 
"  free  competition  ; "  and  their  object  is,  that  the  parties  concerned 
may  get  a  larger  profit  than  they  could  or  would  be  able  to  if  such 
articles  were  aold  subject  to  unrestricted  competition. 

The  merchant  is  not  alone.  The  class  next  him  will  tell  yon : 
"  If  yon  send  your  samples  to  So-and-so.  1  shall  not  show  them  ;  "  or, 
"  My  men  have  just  started  in  business ;  if  you  sen'o  them,  I  must 
close  my  account.  You  must  only  servo  So-and-BO  in  a  town,"  ic. 
Or  they  will  ask  yon  to  make  out  a  bill  at  a  higher  price  if  they  buy 
an  ariiclefor  a  cuetomei',  to  make  the  customer  think  they  get  nothing 
out  of  it-  What  paltry,  contemptible  conduct  it  is  I  Either  do  the 
thing  as  a  favour,  or  ask  a  profit  for  your  trouble-  Show  by  your  acts 
that  you  really  boheve  "honesty  is  the  best  policy."  The  clergy 
should  demonstrate  more  frequently  and  more  forcibly  as  a  fact  that 
this  proverb  is  founded  on  a  law  of  God,  and  cannot  be  inijinged  with 
impunity.  Who  doubts  but  that  the  European  is  superior  to  the 
Hindu  by  hie  IdUr  brain  and  higher  culture  ?  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  "  honest  policy,"  acted  upon  by  the  "  higher  mind,"  and  only  to 
be  acted  up  to  by  the  better  organization,  must  be  superior  to,  and 
must  ultimately  overcome,  a  crafty,  narrow-minded  view  of  trading, 
only  worthy  of  savages  ?  This  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation — no 
mere  theory,  but  may  be  demonstrated  and  proved  to  be  in  every 
man's  life  a  "  living  fact."  Instead  of  sei-mons  trying  to  give  meaning 
to  some  text,  week  after  week,  why  uot  din  into  the  people's  ears  that 
there  can  be  no  iufrsiction  of  the  moral,  any  more  than  of  the  physical 
law  without  a  corresponding  punishment  ? 

It  may  be  advisable  here  to  anticipate  a  reply  that  will  be  made  in 
answer  to  the  preceding  statement — viz-,  that  merchants  are  com- 
pelled to  practise  the  aame  owing  to  what  is  called  the  "  leading 
article  "  system ;  which  means  the  pohcy  generally  pursued  in  nearly 


all  trades,  of  selling  articles  known  to  biiyera  near  cost  price,  with  the 
intention  of  leading  the  buyer  to  infer  that  all  other  ai-ticles  are  sold 
at  the  same  Email  rate  of  profit.  This  idea  originated  with  the  City 
hoiisee,  and  for  a  time  was  successful ;  but  the  time  haa  passed,  and 
buyers  generally  are  not  to  be  gidled  by  its  operation.  StiU,  it  exerts 
an  inflnonce  now.  Many  bnyers,  before  commencing  operations,  like 
to  ask  youi'  price  for  this  or  that,  mostly  leadiwj  articles  in  their  trade, 
and  some,  finding  yon  are  above  the  general  price,  leave,  intending  to 
call  again ;  but  once  caught  by  the  bait  of  these  cunning  fishermen, 
they  rarely  return  to  yon,  but  get  supplied  with  all  they  require  where 
the  leading  article  is  sold  ;  »o/e\c  know  irliat  tliei/  trant,  and  once  get  them 
to  begin,  they  continue  buying.  One  who  bad  had  great  exporieuce  once 
told  me,  the  largest  parcel  he  ever  sold  was  to  one  of  these  shy, 
suspicious  buyers,  who,  after  looking  at  a  lot  of  goods,  was  going  out 
without  buying,  when  he  offered  a  lot  much  nnder  price.  The  bait 
took,  and  a  good  parcel  was  the  result.  I  have  often  seen  an  entire 
change  in  a  buyer,  who,  after  buying  fi'eely,  suddenly  comes  to  an 
article  sold  by  the  trade  as  a  leading  article  at  a  halfpenny  or  penny 
per  yard  on  cost,  and  being  asked  a  fail'  price  for  thh  as  well  as  the 
other  goods,  he  becomes  distrustful  and  ansioua  to  get  away,  thinking 
be  ia  in  the  wrong  shop.  And  it  is  no  reply,  in  justification  of  this 
policy,  that,  having  to  charge  certain  articles  Uio  lou;  they  must 
needs  adopt  a  plan  by  which  they  can,  nudetected,  charge  others 
too  high :  as  selling  too  low,  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  is  aa 
inunoral  as  adopting  illegitimate  means  to  obtain  too  large  a  profit. 
There  are  fancy  articles  in  every  trade  liable  to  depreciation,  &om 
change  of  fashion,  &c.  I  am  not  condemning  an  estra  profit  on  such 
articles  (or,  rather,  an  apparent  extra  profit,  as  the  loss  at  some 
period  or  other  on  those  that  do  not  sell  will  reduce  the  profit  to  an 
average),  and  the  stylo  has  often  been  obtained  after  some  trouble,  or 
owing  to  exceptionally  good  taste ;  or  if  one  brings  out  novelties  of 
one's  own  ;  then,  for  the  »eiiaon,  the  seller  has  as  much  moral  right  to 
extra  remuneration  as  an  author  has  to  an  interest  in  lus  copyright,  or 
an  inventor  to  his  patent.  But  the  practices  I  have  been  condemning 
are  not  of  this  character,  but  simply  that  of  A,  as  a  lanje  purchater, 
compelling  B  to  supply  him  exclusively  with  certain  articles,  or  A 
refusing  to  bay  any  longer  of  D  if  he  supplies  C,  so  as  to  compel  C  to 
keep  on  buying  of  A,  and  stop  his  progress  after  he  is  in  a  position  to 
buy  of  B ;  or  A  personally,  or  with  others,  telling  B  if  he  continues  to 
serve  C  they  wiU  not  buy  bis  goods,  as  B  can  undersell  them,  or  to 
confine  to  them  what  patterns  they  select,  or,  failing  this,  not  to  sell 
them  what  certain  bouses  buy.  All  these  things  are  done,  and  are 
done  with  but  one  object :  to  get  a  larger  profit  out  of  the  buyer — that 
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IB,  nltimately,  out  of  the  coDBumet — than  could  be  bad  if  trade  were 
as  "  &GC  and  open,"  as  "  unprotected,"  as  it  is  tbongbt  to  be. 

The  defence  of  the  Maocbeater  mercbunts  was  "  ti-ade  customs." 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  as  tbe  Master  of  the  KoUs  said, 
tbat  an  OTercbarge,  deliberately  made,  is  fraudulent.  An  agent 
being  paid  a  commission  to  buy  for,  and  who  charges  his  principal 
higher  than  be  has  paid,  commits  a  fraud.  If  tbe  practice  is  generali 
theso  big  merchants  must  be  made  to  refund  ;  and  if  this  does 
not  root  out  this  curse  of  our  times,  they  must  be  punished  like  other 
felons.  The  coimsel  for  the  manufacturer  accused  of  inciting  a  work- 
man to  steal  his  master's  property  (patterns  that  be  might  copy,  and 
so  rob  tbe  inventor  of  the  bonelit  of  hia  toil  and  skill),  defended  hie 
client  by  pleading  that  the  bench  of  magistrates  (mostly  manu- 
(ftcturers)  were  more  or  less  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  Hack  pleading 
it)  open  court  indicates  a  general  impression  that  there  is  much 
"  immorality "  in  our  midst,  and  justifies  the  conclusion  that  our 
religious  teachers,  the  directors  of  our  morality,  tbe  class  whose  duty 
it  is  to  elevate  man's  thoughts  above  worldly  desires  and  selfish 
objects,  have  most  signally  failed  in  their  mission.  Men  buve  lost 
the  delicate  sense  of  honour,  the  fine  promptiugu  of  au  active 
conscience ;  they  are  selfish  and  avaricious,  courting  wealth  like  a 
miser,  to  gratify  the  desire  of  one  fiicolty  of  their  nature,  or  to  lead 
a  life  of  luxury,  pomp,  and  vanity.  Tbe  necessity  is  imperative  on 
all  to  help  man  in  bis  stiniggle  upward  ;  help  to  make  him  more 
moral,  by  stimulating  his  sense  of  duty,  by  an  iutelligout,  willing 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  recognizing  thereby  the  existence  of 
one  God,  proved  by  tbe  laws  of  nature. 

Why  cannot  lawyers  make  out  their  bills  so  that  they  need  not  be 
taxed  ?  or  builders  charge  for  extras  i'aii'ly,  and  so  avoid  the  at  present 
inevitable  disputes  at  settlement  ?  Look  at  the  "  Builder,"  and  ask 
yourself  the  reason  for  the  extraordinary  differences  between  tbe 
"highest"  and  "lowest"  estimates.  How  few  "honest"  or  even 
*'  rehgioua  "  people  think  it  wrong  to  cheat  tbe  Bevenue !  But  an 
incorrect  return  of  property  or  income  tax,  or  an  invoice  declaring 
bales  of  goods  to  be  of  less  value  than  they  arc,  Js  really  dishonest. 
Some  moimfacturers  refuse  to  give  "  blank  invoices,"  as  these  can 
only  be  required  for  one  puip^se,  and  refuse  also  to  mark  incorrect 
lengths  on  tickets  and  goods  for  shipping ;  but  others  do  it.  It  is  all 
on  a  par  with  tlie  rest.  "  Deceive  and  cheat — we  must  do  business  ;  all 
is  fair  in  war  and  trade,"  such  men  argue.  But  I  do  not  admit  the 
proposition.  We  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  but  if  all  united  in 
appealing  to  what  is  good  instead  of  what  is  bad  in  hmnan  nature, 
there  is  no  reason  wby  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  cannot  also  be  a  nation 
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of  geutlemcn,  even  whilst  they  stick  tnanfolly  to  their  dnties  to  the 
shop.  And  it  should  be  more  generally  taught  a,nd  understood  that 
the  one  does  not  necessarily  exclude,  hut  should  cause,  the  other. 

The  laws  of  morality,  under  their  scientifio  aspect,  ai-e  generali- 
zations based  upon  the  observed  phenomena  of  society  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  thcss 
feelinga  are,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  associated  with  certain  acts. 
And  if  men  were  taught  so  that  they  must  beheve  that  breaches  of  the 
moral  law  involve  theu"  penalties  as  surely  as  do  breaches  of  the 
physical  law,  ia  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  would  pause 
before  incxuring  the  penalties  ?  The  mistake  baa  been  in  assuming 
man  to  be  beyond  law,  free  to  do  as  he  pleases,  by  those  who  argue 
for  his  free-will ;  or  that  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  God,  aa  a  child  ia 
under  that  of  his  father.  But,  aa  Lord  Ambcrley  observes  ("  Analysis 
of  Beligious  Belief"  vol.  ii.,  p.  4C7),  "it  would  be  a  strange  exception 
indeed  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  unvarying  law  if  human  beings 
were  permitted  to  eitert  independent  inBuence  upon  the  order  of 
events.  Not  in  so  slovonly  a  manner  has  the  work  of  nature  been 
performed.  We  are  no  more  free  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  beauty 
of  the  universe  than  are  the  atara  in  their  coursea,  or  the  planets  in 
their  orbits.  Our  couraes  and  orbila  are  no  leas  fixed  than  theurs, 
and  it  is  but  the  imperfection  of  mir  knoirledfie  if  they  have  not  been 
and  cannot  yet  be  discovered.  But  it  would  be  a  lamentable  blot 
upon  a  imiverse  where  all  things  are  fixed  by  a  Power  '  in  whom  there 
is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,'  were  there  permitted  to 
eiiat  a  race  of  creatures  who  were  a  law  unto  themselves." 

Let  all  children,  after  a  certain  age,  be  taught  nature's  laws,  their 

independent  and  invariable  action.    Teach  them  that  there  can  be  no 

effect  without  a  cause  ;  so  that  they  begin  life  having  faith  in  "Ood's 

laws."    There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  aa  a  rule,  the  mass  of  the 

people  are  taught  in  such  a  theoretical,  unpractical  way,  that  they  all 

I     expect  God's  or  some  one  else's  help ;  and  ihe  majority  do  not  under- 

I     stand,  till  too  late,  that  they  must  rely  solely  on  themselves  to  make 

progress  here,  or  bo  qualified  for  a  hereafter.    Above  all ,  impresa  on  tho 

I      young  that  "  business  "  ia  an  honourable  career.     Elevate  their  con- 

I      coptiou  of  commerce  ;  teach  them  what  the  leaders  of  commerce  have 

done ;    raise  their  minds  and   souls    above   being   the  pettifogging 

I      huckster  or  mere  barterer,  with  no  thought  but  gain,  to  be  made  as 

honestly  aa  the  "law"  will  allow;    but,  with  an  active  conscience, 

keeping  them  strictly  to  "  doing  to  othera  as  they  would  he  done  by." 

I     It  can  be  done,  but  the  race  must  be  begun  under  more  favourabla 

I      auspices.     The  youtli  must  know  the  dangers  in  hia  patli,  and  the 

world  must  be  prepared  to  accord  honour  to  the  man  who  can  make 
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his  way.  and  pay  his  way,  honestly  in  businesa.  Such  men  are  rare, 
and  are  as  noble  spGcimens  of  humanity  as  the  world  can  produce ;  aa 
never  a  day  passes  but  the  man  in  business  ia  tempted  sorely ;  the 
extra  profit  is  so  httle  seemingly  to  the  buyer,  so  much  on  tba 
general  return  to  the  seller ;  trade  is  had ;  the  money  ia  wanted  to  pay 
expenses  or  meet  bills;  yet  he  rises  morally  equal  to  the  oocaeion, 
and  refuses  to  surcharge,  or  make  a  sale,  if  to  do  so  means  deception, 
or  what  hia  moral  natui-e  tells  him  is  wrong.  No  men  need  a  know- 
ledge of  God's  laws  more  than  the  middle  classes — the  trading  classes 
— to  give  them  faith,  living  faith — faith  manifested  in  the  daily  life 
rising  supeiior  to  its  temptations.  The  abstract  faith  has  not  made 
them  superior;  tkey  have  succumbed;  and  yon  must  insist  &om  the 
pnlpit,  platform,  stage,  and  press,  that  "honesty  and  trutlifulness " 
are  the  two  things  most  needed.  The  daily  hfe  must  show  the  reality 
of  the  belief  that  it  is  wise  to  be  honest,  that  m»n  will  strive  to  obey 
their  Maker  by  ohser\'iiig  His  laws,  and,  above  all,  by  "  doing  to  othera 
as  tliey  would  be  done  by,"'  No  men  Uving,  I  repeat,  have  stronger 
temptations  offered  them  daily  to  forget  this  grand,  simple,  moral 
faith,  the  observance  of  which  would  revohitionizo  the  world;  the 
value  of  which  is  so  self-evident,  that  it  is  singular  that  in  the  year  1883 
I  should  have  to  ask  that  "  all  youths,"  before  beginning  the  battle  of 
life,  should  be  weU  taught  the  importance,  above  all  things,  of  under- 
standing and  believing  that  "  honesty  is  the  only  pohcy."  Teach 
them  the  shallowness,  the  rottotntaa,  of  mere  lejial  honesty — viz.,  only 
avoiding  those  acts  the  law  punishes  or  society  condemns.  The  world 
is  kept  right  by  the  sensitive  conscience  implanted  withm  us,  and  the 
majority  of  us  must  bo  ruled  thereby,  or  the  world  would  recede 
instead  of  progress.  Still,  there  seems  a  growing  laxity ;  and  as 
religion  (as  at  present  explained)  is  losmg  its  restraining  power,  eo  ia 
there  a  greater  need  for  inculcating  and  stimulating  the  moral  facul- 
ties, without  which  civilization  could  never  have  been.  I  have  faith 
in  man,  and  the  morality  and  intelhgence  in  him,  were  he  properly 
taught,  and  had  the  right  compass  to  steer  his  life  by.  The  moral 
man  needs  no  bond  to  make  him  perform  a  covenant,  or  carry  out  an 
arrangement.  There  are  many  such,  and  it  is  the  silver  lining 
that  shows  the  morale  is  still  there.  The  soil  is  still  right,  were 
the  proper  seed,  "Morality,"  implunted  at  the  right  season,  I 
have  known  "Christians"  who  have  failed  to  meet  an  engagement 
heeanso  there  was  no  deed,  fathers  acting  like  Shylocka  to  their 
children,  sons  taking  advantage  of  their  father,  brother  of  brother, 
friend  of  friend.  The  gentleman  I  have  referred  to  as  writing  me 
the  letter  and  intentionally  omittuig  the  reference  to  "honesty,"  is  a 
Cliristian,  and  the  last  time  I  met  him  he  was  very  anxious  about  my 


Bonl ;  lie  lias  iaitb,  and  told  me  he  felt  quite  certain  about  hla  "  future 
life,"  and  he  seemed  quite  as  poeitive  about  mine. 

Train  your  children  "  always  to  guard  zealouely  from  any  shame 
the  honour  of  their  name;"  so  that,  at  the  end  of  their  joamey, 
they  may,  if  UDBUceessful  in  the  fight,  he  able  to  aay,  "  All's  lost 
ej:cfpt  honour  ! "  Teach  them  that  an  honourable  man  will  ding 
the  closer  to  his  fiiimd  when  in  adversity  or  need.  This  idea 
will  be  ridiciUed  by  that  typo  of  man — Jn  busiJiess  or  out  of  it — 
the  "  men  of  the  world,"  as  they  pride  tbemselveB  on  being ; 
"gentlemen"  who  cut  a  friend  as  soon  as  e«l  report  attacks  bia 
name,  or  there  is  a  change  in  his  circumstances  for  the  worse ; 
tradesmen  who,  thinking  a  man  they  have  trusted  is  not  so  safe  as  he 
was,  "  although  they  know  him  to  be  honest,  industrious,  and  econo- 
mical," and  to  whom  a  bttle  leniency  in  his  trouble  would  pull  him 
through,  adopt  the  KorhUy  policy,  the  shrewd  pohcy,  of  putting  a  Httle 
eitra  pressure  on  the  poor  fellow,  and  pulling  him  down  by  with- 
drawing the  support  they  have  hitherto  given  him.  Such  men 
deserve  what  thoy  often  get — a  bad  debt ;  like  the  foolish  investor  who 
sells  out  in  times  of  panic,  regardless  of  whether  the  stock  he  holds  be 
sound  or  not,  and  not  having  the  wisdom  to  wait,  or  knowing  what  to 
do  with  the  money  when  be  has  sold  out.  Do  not  mistake  my 
meaning.  I  siiould  be  the  last  to  advise  giving  credit  to  needy  men, 
unless  they  had  '■  chances  of  Buccess  in  and  around  tbcm."  I  am 
alluding  to  those  houses  who  have  credited  a  man  for  some  time,  and 
when  through  illness,  bad  debts,  over-buying,  being  secmity,  losses  by 
investments,  &c.,  be  may  he  in  temporary  difficulty,  the  men  who 
ought  to  pull  him  through  will  help  to  destroy  bim,  by  withdrawing 
the  assistance  hitherto  given,  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  him  to  replace  the  same. 

One  reason  for  tlie  "  immorality  "  of  our  times  is  the  tendency  to 
live  up  to  and  beyond  one's  income,  and  to  live  in  a  style  beyond  what 
one's  position  justifies.  Hence  the  shifts  and  pretences  and  deceit  in~ 
separable  from  such  a  state  of  Ufc.  It  is  said  that  Andrew  Marvell, 
when  tempted  by  Charles  11,,  called  in  Ins  servant  and  asked,  "  What 
have  we  for  dinner  to-day?"  "Cold  mutton,"  was  the  reply, 
•'  What  had  we  yesterday  ?  "  "  Cold  mutton."  "  The  day  before  ?  " 
"  Cold  mutton."  Marvell  turned  to  the  man  who  was  tempting  lum, 
and  truly  said,  "  The  man  content  to  live  on  cold  mutton  day  after 
day,  and  not  ashamed  to  own  the  poverty  of  his  larder,  is  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  be  tempted  by  bribes."  Andrew  Uarvell  was  a  fine  English- 
man, a  brave,  manly  patriot,  a  satirist  and  poet.  He  was  aEepublican 
in  Cromwell's  day,  and  neither  threat  of  assassination,  nor  flatteries, 
nor  proffered  bribes,  could  make  him  anything  else  in  that  of  Charles  LI. 
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The  crowds  that  flock  to  see  any  of  the  Royal  Family,  or 
that  relic  of  the  past,  that  piece  of  tomfoolery  alyled  the  "Lord 
Mayor's  Show,"  make  one  hlusli  for  humanity.  Teach  men 
it  ia  not  the  mere  accident  of  hirth  they  ehould  bow  to.  Satirise 
and  ridicule  as  much  as  possible  thia  abject  servility,  degrading  to 
all  true  manhood.  Teach  men  that  the  men  to  honour  are  those  who 
are  men — who  have  power  to  control  all  evil  desires,  ever  anxiona  to 
live  a  pure  and  honest  life,  satisfied  with  what  is  needful, — who  eat  to 
live,  and  do  not  live  to  eat.  Teach  them  that  to  be  truly  independent, 
they  must  look  with  disgust  upon  the  prevalent  habit  of  our  times,  of 
aiming  at  social  position  by  trying  to  outvie  other  people,  by  having 
larger  houaes,  more  gorgeous  dravring -rooms,  more  wonderful  pictures, 
bigger  conservatories,  larger  bunches  of  grapes,  more  plate,  more 
china,  more  noise  and  clamour ;  that  men  will  atlast  say,  "  Hold  1  we 
are  sick  of  this  pomp  and  vanity — playing  at  wliich,  one  is  ever  haunted 
by  the  spectre  of  ruin ;  let  us  play  at  some  less  costly  and  more  rational 
game — a  game  in  which  bluster  and  brag  are  nowhere,  and  man,  as  a 
rational  being,  living  a  life  in  harmony  with  his  intellectual  faculties, 
guided  by  his  moral  and  approved  by  his  spiritual  nature  all  in  all." 
What  a  contrast!  HoUowness,  deceit,  aelflshnesa,  on  the  one  hand; 
unselflHlmess,  truthfulness,  a  tolerant,  gentle,  liberal  spirit,  on  the  other. 

Train  all  to  do  anything  that  is  not  dishonourable,  eat  anything 
that  is  wholesome,  live  a  life  devoid  of  ahame,  without  caring  what  the 
world  may  say,  or,  better  still,  without  even  knowing  that  they  do  not 
care,  or  that  they  are  peculiar.  By  the  formation  of  such  habits  and 
genuine  independence  in  our  youths,  you  give  a  stabihly,  a  worth  of 
real  character,  wliich  a  knowledge  of  men  as  they  are  would  make  us 
appreciate  the  value  of.  You  would  get  men  that  would  be  alike  too 
intelligent  and  too  moral  to  practise  any  immoral  custom  ;  that  would 
avoid  with  disdain — nay,  disgust— religious  pretences  made  simply  in 
accordance  with  "  old  customs,"  or  because  it  ia  proper,  respectable,  and 
others  do  it.  We  want  men  to  be  as  perfect  aa  their  nature  will  admit 
of,  by  adopting  and  acting  upon  the  moral  precepts  of  the  wiseat  and 
best  men  that  have  ever  lived ;  men  that  have  no  moral  obliquity, 
but  able  to  look  all  things /mr/nuFi/  and  fau'Iy  in  the  face.  More  eape- 
cially,  scrutinize  your  own  actions,  and  have  no  deception  aa  to  tlie 
real  motives  thereof. 

"  VTouMet  tboa  know  thyself?     See  how  others  act  and  sin. 

Wouldet  thou  know  others  bJbo  ?     Look  thine  own  heart  within." 

SCHTt.LBB. 

So  liTflt  that  when  departing  to  your  last  rest  it  may  be  said  : 
"His/diCA,  perhaps,  In  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong ;  his  life.  I'm  Bure,  was  in  tha  right."         Cowlbi. 


MORALITY. 


"Where  rich  men  make  money  'honestly,'  poor  men  h&ve  to 
'  steal.'  "  "  SuccBBS  ia  a  rare  paint,  hides  all  the  nglinesa."  Try  and 
bo  HO  snocesaful  that  no  paint  bo  needed.  However  ugly,  bo  as  yoa 
naturally  are.  Be  above  all  skarnn.  Paint  and  powder — fiiugh !  how 
ever  women  con  uae  such  disgusting  appliances  ia  astonishing.  Do 
tbey  think  men  are  so  blind  as  not  to  percoivo  the  outer  surface  ? 
whilst  tho  thought  of  kissing  a  pnwdcred  cheek  or  painted  lip,  or  look- 
ing at  pencilled  eyebrows,  is  aUkc  humihating,  revolting,  and  disgusting. 

Teach  men  that  the  only  way  to  succeed  beyond  their  competitors 
ia  to  acquire,  by  study  and  sell'- restraint,  to  get  the  atronger  mind, 
which  naturally,  iucvitably,  will  aucceed  over  the  weaker  in  oppoeition 
to  it.  You  must  believe  in  "  poasibilities."  It  would  have  been  a 
frightful  Bource  of  misery  had  all  men  been  created  with  natural 
capacity  to  be  leaders  and  masters  ;  but  all  men  may  develop,  instead 
of  dwarfing,  the  natural  powers  tbey  possess.  Do  not  listen  to  those 
who  tell  you  that  it  is  imposBible  to  make  better  men  of  buainess, 
because  a  man  of  business  is  bom  such,  as  well  as  a  poet.  Many 
critics  of  "  Busineaa,"  to  my  surprise,  asserted  thia  aa  a  truism.  It  is 
not  BO.  Some  mea  arc  bom  with  natural  powera  better  adapted  for 
business  and  the  professions  than  others,  but  all  men  may  be  enabled  to 
take  a  higher  position  in  their  trade  or  profession  by  study  and  careful 
training.  Some  critica  seom  to  agree  with  the  Greek  proverb,  that  "  a 
great  book  is  a  great  evil ;  and,  necessarily,  a  lesser  book  ia  only  a  leaser 
evil."  But  httlo  words  strike  deep  sometime  a— are  aa  acoma,  which 
grow  to  timbers  and  bear  safe  to  shore,  or  wreck  for  instant  death,  a 
thousand  aoula.  Much  depends  on  the  books  you  read,  the  minds  you 
come  in  contact  with  breeding  within  you  thoughts  that  lead  to  good 
or  restrain  from  evil  deeds.  You  should  be  aa  careful  (or  more  so)  in 
selecting  your  books  aa  your  companions.  With  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  man'a  moral  nature,  my  belief  ia,  that  it  may  be  re- 
covered from  ita  present  diseased  state,  aud  bo  rendered  healthy  as  in 
its  normal  condition.  Even  worldly,  cynical  men  have  a  higher 
nature  in  them  under  the  upper  crust  that  seems  to  atop  its  healthy 
action.  It  may  be  difllcult  to  get  at  it ;  but  it  is  possible  so  to  do,  if 
the  effort  be  eeriously  and  earneatly  made.  Let  it  be  enunciated  from 
every  pulpit,  taught  by  every  moral  teacher,  that  "  if  you  have  been 
tempted  into  evil,  you  must  ily  from  it ;  that  it  is  not  fallbg  into  the 
water,  but  hjing  in  it,  that  drowns."  Haal  earnest  exhortation  week  after 
week  would  produce  groat  benefit ;  aa  every  man  is  passing  through 
the  ordeal  and  being  tempted  day  by  day,  and  nothing  can  save  him 
but  pointing  out  to  him  the  insecuidty  of  his  position,  bow  bo  is 
gradually  but  surely  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  that  means  destruc- 
tion to  the  better  part  of  his  nature ;   whilst  every  eSort  by  him  to 
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r^pel  and  counteract  its  inEidlons  approach  would  be  beneficial.  Aa 
"  the  higher  one  rises,  the  higher  is  yonr  horizon,  bo  the  more  you 
know,  the  more  you  will  see  to  be  known." 

Circe  has  only  power  if  we  are  weak.  She  can  only  make  beasta 
of  those  who  are  content  to  remain  animals.  Our  yielding  or  rising 
superior  to  temptation  is  the  touchstone  of  our  character.  An  age  is 
like  a  climate  ;  the  hardier  may  escape  its  influence  in  much,  but  the 
hardiest  will  not  escape  its  influence  entirely.  In  all  schools  of 
Bculptare  it  is  an  eternal  dispute  whether  modelling  or  drawing  be  of 
the  most  importance ;  as  if  both  were  not  equally  eo.  To  acquire 
excelleoeo  in  the  one  art,  diuw  unceasingly  and  model  unceasingly. 
Same  with  religion  and  morality  :  to  be  a  good  man,  be  moral;  but, 
above  all,  be  thankful  to  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  you,  and  adore 
and  idolize  Him  for  Ilis  wisdom  and  justice.  We  want  a  great  in- 
spiration to  raise  our  moral  stature.  Let  us  revert  to  Nature.  If 
people  oftener  saw  the  break  of  day,  they  would  vow  oftener  to  keep 
that  dawning-day  holy,  and  would  not  so  often  let  its  fair  hours  drift 
away  with  nothing  done  that  were  beat  left  imdone,  A  knowledge 
of  Nature  would  best  answer  the  question  so  often  asked,  "  Why  ara 
we  here  to  suffer  ?  "  Because  we  are  all  crippled  automatons  ;  havo 
been  told  what  to  think,  but  havo  not  been  taught  how.  It  is  not 
what  the  human  being  knows ;  it  is  what  be  is,  should  interest  us. 
Every  mortal  carries  about  a  world  in  himself — a  world  unknown, 
which  lives  and  dies  in  silence ;  for  what  a  solitude  is  every  human 
Bonl !  Men's  utterances  are  very  monotonous,  and  much  alike.  It  is 
what  is  in  their  beads  that  is  never  spoken  which  is  the  epic,  the  idyl, 
the  love  sonnet.  There  is  nothing  so  terrible  as  to  see  a  soul  dead, 
whilst  yet  the  body  still  lives. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  whatever  is  moral  or  vicious  in 
one  man  is  so  in  another;  and  that  an  act  is  morally  vieiona  or 
morally  virtuous  in  its  very  nature,  indi^endeutiij  of  any  other  circum- 
stance whatsoever.  In  other  words,  the  moral  character  of  an  act,  an 
erprestioTt,  or  a  doctrine,  is  unchangeable  ;  so  that  whatever  is  morally 
vhtttous  or  morally  wcious  at  «i«  time  must  be  so  at  all  times.  If 
this  be  not  granted,  moral  vice  and  moral  virtue  are  necessarily  made 
to  depend  on  circumstances,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations, 
on  individual  views,  and  a  thousand  other  contingencies  ;  in  a  word, 
morality  is  denied  to  have  any  real  and  intrinsic  existence  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  is  made  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  capri- 
cious notions.  Moral  vice  and  moral  vu'tuo  are  necessarily  of  this 
unchangeable  character  ;  and  as  words  and  actions  were  vicious  or 
moral  at  the  beginning,  so  will  they  be  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Hence  I  argue,  that  the  highest  moral  acts  and  expressions  the  world 


lias  ever  known  sliauld  be  its  guide  in  formiug  ideas  of  perfection  for 
teaching  mankind  to  strive  and  attain  to. 

An  earnest  effort  ia  needed  &om  all  men  wlio  have  influence  to  tr; 
and  make  man  more  moral,  to  waken  his  slumbering  conscience  so 
tbal  it  will  keep  himaiiTe  to  bis  wrong-doing.  There  are  things  done 
now  daily  that  make  honourable-minded  men  feel  humbled  for  their 
fellow-men.  Still,  there  are  many  who  try  to  act  up  to  their  own 
idea  of  bonoiu'  and  toleration.  Such  men  are  needed,  to  redeem  the 
character  of  mankind ;  men  whose  word  is  sufficient — oj  wlmm  no 
bond  or  oath  is  needed.  Mankind  should  make  an  idol  of  "  honour," 
At  the  end  of  your  life,  however  unBuccessful  you  may  have  been,  yon 
will  have  spent  it  well  if,  as  Francis  I.  said  to  his  mother,  yon  can 
feel,  ■'  All  is  lost  but  honour."  Oh,  that  it  could  be  said  of  our 
business  men,  as  it  was  of  ancient  Tyre,  "Her  merchants  were  princes, 
and  her  trafhckera  the  honourable  of  the  earth  "  ! 

"  The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman'a  whip 
To  liaud  the  wretch  in  order ; 
But  where  you  feel  jour  Jumcur  grip, 

LdI  that  aye  be  yoor  border. 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  paoBS, 

Debs.1  a'  side  pietonccB ; 

And  reflolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  conacijuences." 

BUHRB. 

Be  juat  and  tolerant.  Is  there  a  bitterer  cnp  for  any  man  to  drinlc 
than  that  he  tastes  when  he  falls  irrevocably  in  hia  own  esteem? 
The  nest  bitterest  is  when  a  relative  or  dear  friend  falls  ;  and  we  have 
to  look  on  and  see  that  he  has  fallen.  Forgive  him,  excuse  him,  we 
may  ;  but  to  put  him  in  the  old  place  is  not  possible.  It  ia  our  inner 
consciousness  that  does  make  cowards  of  us  all,  the  remcmbiiince  of 
our  own  deeds  that  makes  us  dread  the  look  of  others,  fearing  they 
know  of  us  what  we  know  of  oui-selves.  Our  dark  deeds  l;aunt  ub  ; 
remorse  himibles  us,  cowers  us,  and  makes  us  fear  and  tremble  in  the 
presence  of  our  fellow-men.  In  our  solitude,  bow  wo  go  over  the  past ; 
with  what  keen  remorse  and  bitter  humihatiou  !  How  inexorable  is 
that  word  "  Past  I  " — no  undoing  possible,  no  hying  over  again,  no 
washing  out  the  stains.  It  may  seem  hard,  but  God  is  just ;  and  as 
gooddeeds  carry  their  reward,  so  ill  deeds  must  bear  their  puniafiment. 
You  may  eeem  to  the  outside  world  to  be  erring  with  impunity ;  yon 
prosper  in  a  worldly  sense  ;  your  trade  increases  ;  your  balance  grows 
year  by  year;  butif  the  past  has  been  evil  upon  which  this  structure 
has  been  built  up,  however  willing  you  may  now  be,  that  can  never  be 
undone,  but  must  hve  for  ever  with  you  and  die  with  you.  The  know- 
ledge of  it  will  make  life  tasteless  to  you — oh,  bo  weary  I  and  in  your 
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happiest  momenta  tlie  inevitable  past  glides  before  your  mind,  and 
makes  the  passing  sweet  bitter.  Ob,  tbat  more  BtroQUous  efforts  were 
made  to  impreaa  on  the  young  to  be  "moral,"  to  bo  truthful  and 
honest  in  all  things,  so  aa  to  prepare  them  to  overcome  the  worldly 
sophistry  as  to  custom  and  neeessity,  tbat  this  or  that  mnst  be  done  to 
Bacceed  !  Aye,  they  will  try  to  convince  you  man  must  be  "  immoral" 
even  to  live.  Yon  will  see,  when  too  late,  yielding  to  ciatom  was  a 
mistake,  an  error.  You  are  to  be  pitied  for  want  of  proper  teaching, 
or  rather  through  mpntper  training.  But  it  is  all  of  no  avail ;  remorse 
IB  within.  We  cannot  deceive  ourselves,  however  successfully  we  may 
fool  the  world. 

You  often  hear  the  successful  man  of  the  world  envied.  Believe 
me,  "  God's  ways  are  more  eqnal  in  the  distribution  of  happiness  than' 
■we  think  tbem."  The  inward  knowledge  of  having  done  right,  of 
having  sacrificed  one's  self  for  others,  is  worth  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  To  have  a  sonnd  mind  and  a  sound  body,  and  to  know  you 
have  lived  straight,  is  better  than  being  the  richest  man  in  existence- 
Keep  tme ;  never  bo  ashamed  of  trying  to  do  right ;  decide  on  what 
you  think  is  right,  and  stick  to  it.  Never  be  mean.  Revenge  and 
threats  are  mean  tools  for  men  to  ply.  Leave  any  wrong  done  yon 
alone  :  a  greater  has  said,  "  I  will  repay."  Trust  God  and  His  laws ; 
observe  them  and  obey  them  :  there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  in  the 
fciture  the  errors  that  have  arisen  in  the  past  from  "  man's  miraculous 
miatakes."  Men  must  be  got  to  see  tbat  it  is  indeed  a  mistake  of 
extreme  fatuity  when  any  human  government  or  individual  deliberately 
sets  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature.  All  restrictive  systems,  all 
restraints  upon  the  dovcIopmcDt  of  man's  nature,  are  doomed  in  time 
to  give  way.  DoBpotism  causes  iutcUectual  poverty.  The  system  is 
felse  to  natui'e  that  trains  men  simply  to  obey ;  the  only  ti-ue  system 
is  one  that  trains  homan  beings  to  tliink.  The  man  who  cannot  think, 
who  acts  withoat  thought,  is  simply  the  obedient  servant  in  carrying 
oat  another's  thought.  There  can  be  no  progress  without  originality, 
and  there  can  bo  no  originality  where  men  are  forbidden  to  inquire 
and  reflect  upon  their  obsen^ations.  This  baa  been  the  weakness  of 
theologians — the  dread  of  inquiry  ;  bo,  in  spite  of  the  great  power  they 
inherit  from  the  past  over  the  human  e 
make  men  moral,  and  to  "  morahty  "  must  ^ 
poet's  question — 

"  niicn  HhnU  &11  men's  good 

fie  each  mun's  rute  ?  " 

la  it  SO  in  the  Church  ?    Does  it  not  seem  incredible  tbat  in  1877  the 

Bishop  of  Lincoln  should  have  to  wiite  to  a  curate  in  his  diocese — the 

said  curate  having,  as  a  "  Christian,"  refused  to  church  a  woman 


they  Lave  failed  to 

trust  to  answer  the 


bccanBe  she  was  a  Disacnter  ?  The  Bishop  observes  of  Dissenters : 
"  Their  dissent  is  rather  a  thing  of  circumstance  than  of  principle. 
Most  of  oar  Dissenters  are  united  with  the  Church  in  more  important 
and  more  numerous  points  than  they  are  separated  &om  it.  They  are, 
in  fact,  to  ho  regarded  by  us  as  members  {though  in  some  rtspeett  a» 
imperfect  and  erring  members)  of  the  Church.  They  have  the  same  Bible 
as  wo  have ;  they  come  to  church  to  ho  married ;  their  wives  (as  was 
the  case  with  your  parishioDer)  come  to  us  to  be  churched ;  they 
brmg  their  friends  and  relatives  to  our  churchyards  to  be  buried.  In 
all  these  respects  they  aro  not  Dissenters,  but  '  Church  people,'  and 
they  ought  to  be  treated  by  us  as  such,  with  earaest  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  that  as  they  aro  one  with  us  in  so  many  things,  so  they  may  be 
in  all  things  perfectly  united  with  us,  and  that '  they  with  us,  and  we 
with  Him,  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  Him,'  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  tlio  woman  who  came  to  church  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  her  safe  dehvery  from  tlie  pain  and  peril  of  cliild- 
birth,  and  to  avail  LerseK  of  the  prayers  and  benediction  of  the  Church, 
ought  not  to  have  been  repelled,  but  to  have  been  gladly  welcomed  by 
you,  and  to  have  been  churched.  And  I  desfre  that  whenever  any 
such  case  may  occur,  you  should  use  it  as  an  occasion  for  the  eserciEe 
of  Christian  charity,  and  for  spiritual  edification."  You  will  observe 
the  apparent  toleration  of  the  good  Bishop  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  said  Dissenters  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  only  because 
they  are  indirectly  members  of  the  Church,  and  such  occasions  are  to 
be  used  to  edify  and  enlighten  and  reclaim  tliese  "  erring  members." 

It  pains  me  to  have  to  write  anything  against  a  body  of  men  who, 
from  their  position,  should  bo  eutitled  to,  and  receive  of  men,  the 
greatest  respect.  There  ai-e  many  now  in  all  sects  worthy  of  man's 
admiration,  for  their  intelligence,  purity  of  life,  and  moral  corn-age, 
and  bold  wortliily  an  exalted  position.  I  hope  to  see  them  all  deserve 
it.  To  those  who  will  object  to  my  plain  language,  I  reply  in  the 
words  of  Swift :  "  But  religion,  they  tell  us,  ought  not  to  be  ridionled, 
and  they  tell  us  truth  ;  yet  surely  the  corruptions  may ;  for  we  are 
taught  by  the  tritcst  maxim  in  the  world,  that  rehgion  being  the  best 
of  things,  its  cormptious  are  hkely  to  be  the  worst."  Voltaire  did  a 
great  work ;  hy  his  wit  and  irony  he  broke  down  the  principle  of 
auHioritij  which  had  been  so  foully  abused  in  France.  I  am  not  going 
to  defend  the  manner  of  his  attacks  upon  rehgion,  hut  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber, when  judging  the  man,  what  rehgion  was  in  his  time.  Think  of 
the  treatment  of  men  like  Calas,  De  la  Barre,  and  the  Servins,  and  of 
the  murders  and  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion !  Would 
the  most  strictly  orthodox  religious  man  wish  to  see  rehgion  as  it  was 
in  the  eighteenth  century  ?    Would  the  greatest  stickler  for  authority 
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wish  to  find  a.  country  govcmetl  as  Franco  was  goTcmcd  m  the  days  of 
Voltaire  ?  Give  the  credit  tLat  is  duo  to  the  man  who  bu^  tbo  moral 
courage  to  help  the  oppressed,  and  used  his  power  and  money  to 
protect  men  persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions.  In  those  days  it 
wanted  courage  to  fight  against  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  It  took 
Voltaire  ten  years  to  get  the  sentence  against  the  Servius  reversed,  and 
to  turn  wrong  into  right.  The  world  is  under  great  obligations  to 
this  man,  who  struggled  bo  hai'd  to  help  the  victims  of  religiotis  bigotry. 

That  men  "are  not  moral"  ia  proved  by  a  general  laxity  of 
conduct,  a  williugucss  by  all,  from  the  Uiyhot  to  the  lowest,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hard  facta  of  life  compel  ua  to  ignore  principle  in  our 
daily  conduct.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  man's  nature,  mankind  must 
understand  better  the  "  moral  laws,"  their  rewaida  and  punishments. 
The  teaching  from  the  earliest  years  should  be  based  upon  tho  belief 
that  man  con  sei-ve  God  and  Mammon ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  only  by 
honestly  serving  his  God  he  can  permanently  successfully  serve 
Mammon-  I  would  have  all  taught  at  home,  at  school,  from  the  plat- 
form, stage,  and  pulpit,  "how  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds."  There  is 
no  necGSiiily  for  man  to  neglect  his  worldly  duties  in  striving  after  the 
higher  life.  The  really  rehgious  man  is  he  who  sti'ives  earnestly  and 
zealously  to  live  his  lil'a  in  the  way  that  is  most  in  accord  with  God's 
wishes  ;  to  do  this,  it  is  essential  that  ho  knows  God's  laws,  and  under- 
stands that  it  is  only  bya  faithful  observance  of  the  same,  and  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  please  God,  that  he  can  be  healthy,  Buccessfal,  and  happy. 
"  A  reiigioua  act  proceeding  ti'om  selfish  views,  in  this  world,  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  rain  ;  or  in  the  next,  as  an  oblation  in  hope  of  future  reward. 
— is  concrete  and  interested ;  but  an  act  performed  with  a  knowledge  of 
God,  and  without  self-love,  is  abstract  and  disinterested," — Hindu. 

"Forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  mo  with  their  mouth, and 
honour  mo  with  their  hps,  but  have  removed  their  heart  far  from  me, 
and  their  fear  towards  me  is  but  a  precept  taught  of  men,  therefore  the 
wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  discemment  of  their 
discerning  men  shall  be  hid." — Heb. 

"  Oh,  thoii  whose  inward  parts  are  void  of  piety,  and  whoso  outside 
bcareth  the  garb  of  hypocrisy  1  bang  not  a  goi'geous  curtain  before  the 
door  of  a  house  constructed  of  reeds. "^Pwaian. 

The  clergy  should  cultivate  humanity  rather  than  ceremony,  and 
not  give  cause  for  such  strong  condemnation  as  that  which  the  American 
poet  Lowell  puts  into  the  hps  of  the  Saviour  of  men : 

"  With  gulcfl  of  silver,  ivnd  bars  of  gold. 
Ye  bave  fenced  m;  sheop  from  their  Father's  fold. 
I  have  beard  the  dcoppiug  of  thoii  tears 
In  beaveii  those  eighteen  hundred  yeaa." 
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WHY  MEN  ARE  NOT  MORAL. 

'*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 
"  Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 

And  vice  sometimes  by  action  is  dignified."  Shakspebb. 

"  He  who  learns  sciences,  and  does  not  practise  what  they  preach,  resembles 
a  man  who  digs,  but  does  not  sow." — Arabic, 

"  I  have  heard  these  words :  '  Living  in  solitude  to  master  their  aims,  prac- 
tising rectitude  to  carry  out  their  principles ; '  but  I  have  not  seen  such  men. 
How  can  men  who  cannot  rectify  themselves,  rectify  others  ?  " — Confucius. 

'*It  has  never  been  the  case  that  he  who  professed  genuine  virtue  could  not 
influence  others,  nor  that  he  who  was  not  sincere  could  influence  others.**^ 
Mencius. 

'*I  shun  a  friend  who  pronounces  my  actions  to  be  good,  though  they  are 
bad.  I  like  a  simple  friend,  who  holds  my  faults  like  a  looking-glass  before  my 
face." — Persian, 

"  The  noblest  part  of  a  friend  is  an  honest  boldness  in  the  notifying  of  errors. 
He  that  tells  me  of  a  fault,  aiming  at  my  good,  I  must  think  him  wise  and  faithful 
— wise  in  spying  that  which  I  see  not ;  faithful  in  plain  admonishment,  not 
tainted  with  flattery."— Feltham. 

"  I  give  to  all  that  I  have  in  this  book  accused  the  advice  given  by  a  vener- 
able Sheik  to  one  who  lamented  that  some  one  had  falsely  accused  him  of 
lasciviousness.  He  replied,  '  Put  him  to  shame  by  your  virtue.  Let  your  con- 
duct be  virtuous,  be  consistent ;  when  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  detractor 
to  convict  you  of  evil.'  When  the  harp  is  in  tune,  how  can  it  sufler  correction 
from  the  hand  of  the  musician  ?  " — Sim. 

One  great  reason,  if  not  the  principal  reason,  "why  men  are  not 
moral,"  is  that  men  have  heen  taught  to  think  of  a  '*  future  life,"  and 
told  how  that  is  to  he  ohtained ;  instead  of  heing  trained  to  lead  good, 
honest,  manly,  moral  lives  in  this  world.  Theologians  of  nearly  every 
sect  have  asked  for  a  hlind  submission  to  the  old  authorities,  and  have 
forbidden  "inquiry;"  forgetting  that,  after  a  certain  period  in  our 
growth,  we  must  refuse  to  take  belief  on  trust,  or  on  authority,  however 
exalted.  Inquiry  is  a  road  to  **  truth,"  and  it  is  **  truth  '*  we  should  be 
taught  to  seek,  and  not  to  rest  content  in  the  ideas  of  truth  as  given 
by  those  that  have  preceded  us.  It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  are 
not  competent  to  study  ^  morals  "  and  **  rehgion ;"  that,  like  the  law, 
it  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  layman's  mind.    To  this  opinion  I  re- 
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spectfallj'  disseiit,  if  tbo  young  were  trained  to  tkitik.  Penary  of 
time  and  faculty  may  preclude  the  majority  from  obtaiaiog  by 
imjuiry  alone  a  sufficient  stock  of  knowledge  for  tlie  necessary  actions 
of  life,  so  wo  must  all  accept  mueli  on  tbo  aatliority  of  others ;  but 
the  mistake  haa  been  in  condemning  the  desire  for  inquiry  as  being 
heretical  and  dangerous,  forgetting  that  doubt  and  curiosity  are  the 
two  principal  springs  of  knowledge  ;  as  n-ithout  the  iirst,  mankind 
would  have  been  content  with  prejudice  and  false  information,  and 
without  the  second,  the  mind  of  man  would  have  become  indifferent 
and  torpid.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  those  who  treat  with  in- 
difference, contempt,  or  ridicule,  past  research  or  thought,  because  it 
may  be  erroneous,  if  the  opinions  were  conscientiously  formed  from 
the  data  then  at  command.  On  the  conti-ary,  I  would  condemn  as 
gross  ingratitude — nay,  as  highly  criminal — forgetting  the  past,  as 
those  who  have  preceded  us  passed  through  much  in  getting  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  tlmt  has  taught  us  and  rendered  us  what  we 
arc.  But  the  past  efforts  to  be  of  sei-vice  should  impress  on  us 
what  indefatigable  energy  has  been  necesaoi^  to  put  us  in  our 
present  position,  and  the  duty  that  devolves  on  us,  as  the  successora 
and  inboritora  of  such  heroes,  to  continue  from  whore  they  left  off 
in  tbo  same  glorious  task,  but  never  forgetting  what  we  owe  the 
paat.  blessing  our  fate  that  we  live  in  times  when  freedom  of  thought 
is  admissible,  and  persecution  of  those  in  search  of  truth  Las  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  not  to  bo  forgotten ;  on  the  contrary,  tbe 
young  should  be  taught  to  reverence  those  martjTS  who,  in  the 
noble  cause  of  truth,  have  shed  their  blood,  and  to  bo  thankful  to  the 
centuries  of  the  past  for  the  rich  jewels  the  men  of  observation  and 
of  thought  have  left  to  us.  Tbo  men  to  he  condemned  are  those 
who  want  to  limit  the  mental  horizon,  to  starve  it  with  tbe  old  huska 
that  revolt  it,  instead  of  tempting  it  to  further  inquiry,  by  placing 
before  it  the  greater  attraction  of  later  observations,  and  tbe  opinions  of 
"modem  thought"  thereon,  by  men  like  Darwin,  of  whom  it  is  truly  said: 
"  Sage  of  the  century,  gaibed  in  gloty  bright, 
WbosD  coarse,  though  eaJed,  QIU  tho  varld  with  light. 
Sod  woa  tbe  grief  from  every  cnltarad  shoio 
When  Rumour  whispered,  '  D&rwja  u  rut  more  I ' 
Science,  immortal,  closed  her  radiant  e;e. 
Dropped  the  bright  tear,  and  beared  the  passing  sigh  ; 
WMlo  all  hot  aona,  to  earth's  remotest  bound, 
In  reverent  sileaco  moumod  their  loss  profound. 


Btill  evermore  tb;  aonl's  resplcndcct  etor 

Shows  vistas  bayond  vistas,  attetcbed  o-far : 

E'en  throagh  our  locial  life't  entangled  maze 

Thj  toveroign  Uw — though  veiled— its  power  ditplayi ; 
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For  ants  or  empires  holds  alike  the  plan 
Of  how  they  rose,  and  how  their  course  they  ran ; 
By  conquest,  subjugation,  toil,  and  thrift. 
And  native  genius,  armed  with  conquering  gift. 
Earth's  sentient  orders  in  the  scale  to  lift. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Lo  !  the  dark  fables  spun  from  Eastern  loom, 
Whose  power  for  ages  filled  the  earth  with  gloom  ~ 
Grim,  monstrous  fables— spun  to  veil  the  void 
Of  priestly  nescience— that  their  craft  employed — 
Forced  upon  nations — nursed  in  sanguined  strife — 
"Whose  rancour  poisons  still  the  springs  of  life— 
Now,  spumed — to  perish — swift  from  earth  shall  fade, 
Nor  blight  the  nations  with  their  doleful  shade  t " 

F.  W.  Dyeb, 

Why  are  men  not  moral  ?  Because  religion  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  and  therefore  has  lost  its  powerful  influence  over  the  actions  of 
men.  The  want  of  reverence  for  the  past,  the  ridicule  of  the  worship 
of  the  present,  bodes  ill  for  the  future,  unless  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  teach  what  science  has  taught  us  of  nature,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Heaven  manifest  therein,  and  set  an  example  by  living  their  lives  in 
accordance  with  God's  laws,  and  tell  men  that  intelligent,  reverential 
obedience  to  God's  wishes  is  the  best  kind  of  rehgion.  Let  them 
strive  for  the  homage  of  mankind,  because  of  the  higher  and  purer 
and  better  lives  that  they  lead — looked  up  to  as  the  leaders  of  thought, 
the  best  informed  of  God's  ways  to  men — and  cease  to  rely  on  this  or 
that  doctrine,  or  the  assumption  that  they  speak  as  Peter,  or  expect 
an  obedience  as  if  they  had  the  authority  of  Christ.  For  the  progress 
of  mankind,  mentally  and  morally,  it  has  become  necessary  to  change 
our  notions  about  ancient  thought  and  tradition.  You  must  prove  to 
men  that  "immorality,"  "dishonesty,"  is  punished,  although  the 
Atlantis  of  pious  tormentors  has  disappeared  under  the  sea  of  civili- 
zation. In  the  name  of  religion,  and  by  might  of  the  gorgon  super- 
stition, this  earth  was  made  a  hell  for  every  man  of  brains,  from  the 
reign  of  the  gorilla  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  terror  of  it  survives 
in  nerves  of  millions  who  know  there  is  no  heU.  For  ages,  rehgion 
meant  massacres  and  burnings ;  by  such  means  were  superstitions 
graved  and  burnt  in  to  the  very  tissues  of  our  race.  Any  outbreak  of 
free  thought  awakens  the  old  instinct  of  persecution,  but  the  **  common 
sense"  of  the  age  prevents  the  law  from  punishing  a  man  for 
daring  to  **  differ  in  opinion  '*  with  the  "  elect,"  as  heretofore. 
What  wo  have  to  consider  is,  that  heaven  and  hell  did  exist  as  a  great 
fact  in  the  human  brain,  as  a  potent  factor  in  human  evolution ;  half 
the  poetry  of  our  lives  was  derived  from  it ;  it  helped  us  to  bear  the 
miseries  of  life.    But  its  power  has  gone,  and  men's  lives  are  lees 
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moral,  and  will  be  less  moral,  until  man  nnderstands  tliat,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  liappy  and  satisfactory  life  ie  to  be  had,  not  in  the  sky, 
but  here  on  earth,  if  he  will  but  use  his  brains,  and  load  a  moral  life. 
We  do  not  take  from  men  heaven;  the  universe  is  enuobled  and 
enlarged  by  science ;  modem  thought  only  puts  aside  a  particular 
notion  or  theory  about  the  universe — a  particular  island  in  it,  called 
Heaven,  which  eclipsed  all  other  glories  above  and  around  ua.  "  As 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  convoyed  to  Spain  that  island  which  had '  not 
yet  been  found,'  because  it  did  not  exist,  in  the  very  year  that 
Columbus  opened  an  actual  new  world  to  the  human  race,  so  may  we 
say  that  the  disappcarouce  of  the  locality  imagined  for  tlio  elect  in  the 
aky  has  been  simultaneous  with  an  enlai^ement  of  this  earth  by 
science,  art,  invention,  discovery,  which  makes  it  a  teufcld  grander  and 
happier  place  than  that  heavenly  air-castle   where  the  saints  woro 

imagined  looking  down  on  tortures  of  the  damned To  pennit 

our  poetic  ideals,  our  asphing  instincts,  to  bind  and  devote  us  still  to 
the  faded  heavens  of  the  world's  childish  vision,  were  to  imitate  the 
suicidal  lemmings,  plunged  and  lost  in  a  shoreless  sea ;  but  is  tliero  no 
purpose  on  eai'th  for  ideals,  no  work  for  them  to  achieve  ?  Has  the 
last  spiritual  flower  been  coaxed  from  tho  earth,  the  last  rainbow 
spanned  it,  the  perfect  society  of  souls  been  attained,  or  its  fair  environ- 
ment prepared?  My  faith  is  that  it  is  the  end  and  aim  of  religion  to 
make  this  earth  a  fit  companion  of  all  the  stars  la  heaven  that  ever 
burned  their  ideal  glory  into  the  brain  of  man.  It  is  the  aim  of 
religion  to  incarnate  in  this  eai-th  and  in  man  that  eternal  Koason  which 
man  sees  shaping  the  order  of  the  solar  system,  without  which  was 
nothing  made  that  is  made.  And  I  afiinn  that  this  is  the  only  religion 
which  can  supply  any  motive  to  human  action,  because  it  is  tlie  only 
religion  which  promises  even  tho  least  effectiveness  to  human  action. 
"  You  cannot  alter  or  affect  the  heavens,  but  yon  may  tho  earth. 
Modestly  bear  that  in  mind,  for  in  that  consideration  you  have  the 
necessary  realization  that  the  Atlantis  of  our  ancestors  is  entirely  lost. 
So  long  as  man  believed  that  he  could  inlluenco  the  order  of  tho 
universe — so  long  as  he  believed  that  what  ho  loosed  or  bound  on 
earth  was  loosed  or  bound  in  heaven— that  his  prayer  could  make  the 
rain  fall,  the  storm  abate,  or  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still — that  he 
had  a  liveried  servant  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  to  lock  or  unlock  it  at 
will, — so  long  there  was  sufficient  reason  why  tho  energies  and 
devotion  of  mankind  should  bo  directed  to  another  world  than  this. 
But  now  all  that  is  gone,  as  a  di'eam  when  one  awaketh.  Men  may 
draw  the  curtain,  and  try  to  dream  the  dream  of  ante-Copemican  religions 
again ;  but  they  cannot  recover  the  vanished  vision ;  they  will  only 
darken  themselves  and  steal  an  indolent  hoar  from  the  risen  day. 
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Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds,  that  abundance  of  waters 
may  cover  thee  ?  Canst  thou  send  lightnings  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?  The 
voice  that  spake  in  Job  has  swelled  with  the  ages  of  experience  and 
knowledge,  and,  like  him,  man  repents  of  his  proud  challenges  of  the 
universe.  But  when  the  universe  thus  challenges  man  on  his  earth — 
*  Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ?  canst  thou  set  the 
dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  ?  * — man  may  reply,  *  Yes ;  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  my  science  knows,  and  that  is  just  what  my  art  and 
virtue  mean  to  achieve,  and  they  shall  toil  on  till  in  man's  mind  shaJl 
be  a  divine  order  of  star-like  faculties,  moving  in  perfect  law  and 
order,  and  until  the  whole  world  shall  be  the  organism  of  perfect  laws, 
adapted  to  every  elemental  force,  ripe  with  every  ray  of  beauty  and 
power.*  The  whole  arena  of  religion  is  thus  now  shifted  from  a  heaven 
where  man's  powers  cannot  make  one  the  less  white  or  black,  to  an 
earth  to  which  he  is  able  to  bring  some  tiibute  from  every  world  that 
shines. 

**  I  believe  that  for  its  new  aim  mankind  will  derive  a  fine  force, 
not  only  fr'om  its  long  consecration  to  a  heavenly  Atlantis,  but  also 
from  its  long  terrors  of  a  hell  now  vanished  out  of  thought,  but  hngcr- 
ing  in  the  nerv'es.  I  believe  that  all  that  terror  of  physical  torment 
will  be  transmuted  to  a  fear  of  inflicting  pain,  to  a  horror  of  moral 
evil  and  wrong,  and  a  deep  sensibility  to  the  scourge  of  conscience. 
Man  is  that  clever  creature  who  will  lose  none  of  these  things,  but 
raise  them  up  at  the  last  day.  These  wild  superstitions  are  yet 
related  to  him,  and  in  his  cultm*e  they  are  to  be  all  refined  into 
sweetness  and  light,  as  the  tm-pentine  of  the  pine  core  is  refined  to 
the  flavour  of  the  pine  apple.  But  if  any  one  should  imagine  that 
this  terrestrial  field  for  the  energies,  once  directed  to  the  heavenly 
Atlantis,  is  a  smaller  and  poorer  field,  that  must  be  emphatically  denied. 
On  the  contrary,  this  new  aim  of  religion,  including  the  perfection  of 
man  and  the  world,  is  far  vaster,  more  broadly  ideal,  than  the 
Christian  ideal  it  has  superseded  "  (M.  D.  Conway). 

It  has  been  the  drawback  with  all  rehgious  systems  that,  upon  the 
assumption  that  they  were  infjedlibly  inspired,  they  have  always  sys- 
tematically opposed  discoveries  of  Nature's  method  of  working,  or  laws 
that  seemed  antagonistic  to  the  revealed  Scriptures.  Hence  they  have 
been  debarred  from  taking  the  lead,  as  they  should  have  done  from 
their  position,  in  demonstrating  to  mankind  that  every  new  discovery 
was  another  glorious  manifestation  of  God's  works — another  proof 
of  His  provident  forethought  for  man's  comfort  and  welfare.  Like 
Horatio,  they  have  narrowed  their  vision — kept  their  eyes  shut ;  where- 
as it  was  Uieir  special  duty  to  strengthen  man's  religious  nature  by 
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keeping  him  conscioua  of  God'a  action  in  tlie  universe,  to  prove  to 
men  what  thoy  owe  to  their  Father  in  heaven,  to  strengthen  their  power 
of  keeping  man's  morality  active  and  real  by  the  judicious  display  and 
explanation  of  the  wouders  of  the  world,  and  the  marvellous  power 
exhibited  in  the  creation  of  all  living  things  ;  helping,  aiding,  and  en- 
couraging, instead  of  thwarting,  despising,  and  persecuting,  the  men 
who  have  so  courageously  fought  the  battle  of  explaining  Uod's  man- 
agement of  the  universe.  The  different  results  from  the  two  views  are 
at  once  manifest.  Theology  treated  Science  as  a  foe.  In  doing  so, 
she  fought  against  Ti-uth,  which  was  bound  eventually  to  conquer ; 
and  as  the  truths  of  science  got  hold  of  men's  minds,  the  speculations 
of  theologians  naturally  lost  their  hold.  Hence  the  principal  reason 
why  the  morahty  of  mankind  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  many  floating  without  a  rudder  to 
guide  them.  This  I  attribute  solely  to  tlie  clergy  having  opposed  pro- 
gress— not  taking  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the  brain  of  man  ; 
and  as  no  v-Tong  act  can  be  done  with  impunity,  the  ciergy  are 
punished  in  losing  the  proud  position  held  by  them  in  former  ages, 
when  they  were  as  much  in  advance  of,  as  now  they  are  behind, 
mankind  in  knowledge.  This  is  to  bo  regretted,  as  temporarily  it 
weakens  men's  religious  emotions  ;  whereas,  by  the  other  pohcy,  every 
step  forward  would  develop  and  strengthen  the  rehgious  faculties  of 
mankind.  These  are  inherent,  and  will  soon  be  roused  into  action 
again  ;  but  the  power  of  theologians  to  hold  mankuid  in  subservience 
to  their  creeds  has  been  undermined,  and  must  succumb  as  the 
brain  of  man  begins  to  use  its  power  to  observe  and  reflect. 

To  understand  this  question  properly,  you  must  bear  in  mind  diat 
there  are  "  five  "  distinct  theologies  :  Moral  Theologj- — that  which 
teaches  the  divine  laws  as  thoy  relate  to  moral  character  and  conduct ; 
Natural  Theology — the  knowledge  of  God  from  His  works,  by  the  light 
of  natm'e  and  reason  ;  Bevealed  Theology — that  which  is  to  be  learned 
only  from  revelation  ;  Scholastic  Theology — theology  as  taught  by  the 
scholastics,  or  as  presented  after  their  principles  and  methods  ;  Specu- 
lative Theology- — theology  as  founded  iipon,  or  influenced  by,  speculation 
or  metaphysical  philosophy.  A  theologian  is  one  who  ought  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  ways  of  God  and  of  divine  things ;  therefore,  you 
will  perceive  that  moral  and  natural  theology  are  the  two  theologies 
that  should  be  followed  ;  whereas  revealed  theology  is  that  generally 
adopted,  and  upon  which  the  different  systems  of  religion  rest — rehgion 
upon  the  speculative  and  scholastic  theologies.  Hence  we  have  had 
fiectarians  and  theologians,  not  "  rehgious  men."  To  be  religious  is 
the  recognition  of  God  as  an  object  of  worship,  love,  and  obedience ; 
and  a  man  may  he  U'uly  rehgious  by  any  system  that  induces  within 
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him  the  worship  of  God.  Eeligion  is  morality,  as  it  designates  the 
feelings  and  acts  of  men  towards  God;  whereas  theology  simply 
denotes  certain  ideas  of  the  God  worshipped.  Eehgion  is  the  highest 
foim  of  morality,  as  it  means  regulating  our  conduct  to  the  will  of 
God,  with  the  desire  to  please  God ;  while  morality  describes  man*s 
duties  to  man.  But  the  one,  once  properly  understood  and  followed, 
necessai'ily  leads  up  to  the  other ;  whereas  with  theology,  once  men 
begin  to  differ  from  the  ideas  put  forth  of  God,  it  is  apt,  unless  re- 
placed by  higher  and  better  views  of  the  Creator,  to  lead  to  Atheism. 
This  is  the  crisis  we  are  passing  through.  Men  refuse  to  believe  any 
longer  the  theologian's  old  ideas  respecting  the  character  of  God  ;  and  it 
is  imperative  that  an  idea  of  the  Creator  that  will  satisfy  the  mind  of 
men  be  put  forth  from  the  pulpits  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  we  also 
want  of  our  teachers — ^if  they  are  to  have  that  influence  over  men's 
nature  they  should — a  purity  of  heart  and  life,  and  the  inward  con- 
sciousness that 

**  God  attributes  to  placo 

No  sanctity f  if  none  be  thither  brought 

By  men  who  there  frequent." 

Milton. 

The  theology  must  be  right  that  makes  men  pious,  godly,  holy,  devout, 

devotional,  conscientious,  strict,  rigid,  exact!     The  theology  for  the 

present  time  should  be  so  broad,  so  hberal,  so  **huiiian,"  that  it 

would  be  utterly  impossible  to  embody  the  opinions  of  the  whole 

denomination  in  any  one  creed. 

'*  I  renounce  old-time  faith  and  men. 
But  God  is  near  us  now,  as  then ; 
And  still  the  measure  of  our  needs 
Outgrows  the  cramping  bonds  of  creeds ; 
The  manna  gathered  yesterday 
Already  savours  of  decay ; 
Doubts,  to  the  world's  child-heart  ankno^vn, 
Question  us  now  from  star  and  stone  ; 
Too  little  or  too  much  we  know, 
And  sight  is  dim  and  faith  is  slow ; 
The  power  is  lost  to  self-deceive 

With  shallow  forms  of  make-believe.'* 

*  . .  . 

Whi'itieb, 

Never  mind  what  the  world  may  say  or  think.  Seek  the  truth, 
not  a  truth.  Strive  for  the  right  path,  and  keep  to  it.  Walk  straight, 
heedless  of  every  one's  opinion  or  censure ;  but  wrong  no  one.  Do  all 
the  good  you  can  ;  you  can  do  nothing  better  for  your  fellow-men  or 
for  yourself.  Leave  every  man's  rehgion  to  his  own  conscience.  No 
mediation  is  required  between  man  and  his  God.  Confession  is  the 
natural  result  of  an  xmduo  magnifying  of  their  priestly  functions  by  the 
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clergy.  The  practice  13  rapidly  increasing,  and  if  it  becomes  generally 
advocateii,  the  laat  sands  of  the  ■■  Protestant  "  Church  will  bo  ranning, 
and  the  end  sear  at  hand.  I  denounce  all  clei-gymen  that  advocate 
confeesion,  as  JeEuils  ;  men  who  have  no  riglit  to  preach  as  members 
of  the  Reformed  Chui-ch,  the  "  Protestant  "  Church ;  men  who  would 
rob  man  of  his  liberty  ;  men  who  are  string  to  restore  the  tymnny 
of  the  past.  Confession  and  absolution  should  bo  opposed  by  evcru 
man  ;  their  only  authority  13  in  that  love  of  power  inherent  in  so  many 
minds.  The  Church  has  ever  lilted  to  dominate  the  principles,  con- 
duct, and  consciences  of  men,  and  has  had  far  too  much  power  at  all 
times  over  the  women,  and  imbued  the  female  ses  with  its  own 
narroW'Uiinded,  positive,  unreflecting,  and  unreasonable  views  of 
things.  Hence  the  want  of  charity  alike  in  the  clerical  and  women's 
judgment.  "  A  man's  charity  to  those  who  differ  from  him  npon 
great  and  difficult  questions  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  his  own  know- 
ledge of  them.  The  more  knowledge,  the  more  charity"  (Nobuih 
MacLeod). 

The  Gacei'dotalist  has  long  since  failed  to  deserve  the  high  praise 
accorded  him  by  Alacaulay,  "  of  maintaining  his  ascendency,  owing  to 
his  intellectual  supci-iority  ;  "  and  we  have  instead  on  egotism,  selfish 
in  the  extreme,  auuous  and  willing,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
power  and  prestige,  to  do  away  with  all  the  benefits  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  and  revert  again  to  the  Bituelistic  ceremonials  and  confession 
and  absolution.  Men  must  remember  the  tremendous  potency  of 
spiritual  power — a  power  certain  to  be  degraded — a  power  quite 
inconsistent  with  tlio  spirit  of  tlie  age.  or  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
Christ's  teaching.  As  Burke  said,  in  his  famous  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  when  alluding  to  the  arbitrary  power  Hastinga 
had  claimed :  •'  My  Lords,  we  have  no  arbitrary  power  to  give, 
because  arbitrary  power  is  a  thing  which  no  man  can  hold  or  give. 
No  man  can  carefully  govern  himself  according  to  his  oi\ti  will,  much 
less  can  one  person  be  governed  by  the  will  of  another."  These  doc- 
trines of  sacerdotal  power  which  some  men  profess,  and  which 
they  get  some  men  and  more  women  to  believe,  imply  that  we  are 
not  so  far  removed  from  barbai-ians  as  wo  are  often  too  apt  to 
imagine  in  this  uinetceuth  century.  There  are  beliefs  and  acts  daily 
that  disgrace  alike  our  so-called  freedom  and  intelligence.  For  the 
standard  of /lorwitr  or  tHtcWjj^'nce  to  be  AiyA,  it  must  bo./Vee;  as,  i/ttol 
free,  it  cannot  bo  high.  To  be  free,  we  must  not,  dare  not,  allow 
others,  again,  to  have  dominion  over  our  faith  or  conscience.  Look  at 
the  recent  agitation  ui  France  ;  look  below  the  surface.  There  is  a 
deeper  question  involved,  and  a  mightier  conflict,  than  there  appears 
to  be — a  ooniiict  between  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  clericalism, 
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sacerdotalism,  priestcraft — call  it  what  you  will — on  the  other.  It  is 
the  struggle  between  free  thought  and  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  Maker,  against  ecclesiastical  domination — a  struggle 
that  admits  of  no  settlement  short  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  between  a  repubhcan  or  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  between  "  free  '*  and  clerical  government. 

**  To  our  Master  we  stand ;  "  and  not  at  the  bar,  as  Paul  declared,  of 
any  human  judgment.  Men  must  go  to  church  or  chapel  from  con- 
viction, not  because  **  it  is  safer  so  to  do  ;  "  and  men  must  cease  to 
threaten  evil  consequences  in  this  world  or  the  next  to  those  who 
cannot  think  as  they  do.  **  Applaud  us  when  we  run ;  console  us 
when  we  fall ;  cheer  us  when  we  recover ;  but  let  us  pass  on — ^for 
God's  sake,  let  us  pass  on.'*  The  clergy  have  not  been  in  earnest ; 
they  have  not  been  restlessly,  persistently  urging  man  forward; 
they  have  failed  signally  to  impress  upon  him  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cation life  a£fords  to  all  of  us.  The  Sunday  discourse  has  not  been  the 
laying  bare,  before  him  his  sins  and  wickedness  of  the  previous  week 
it  should  have  been.  Men  and  women  have  repeated,  Hke  parrots, 
**  We  are  miserable  sinners  ;  "  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  felt 
he  was  so.  Whereas,  as  Dean  Stanley  said  at  CHfton,  **  proper 
education  is  to  encourage  us  in  the  hope  that  impossibilities  might 
become  not  only  possibilities,  but  actualities."  The  whole  of 
our  human  existence  is  education  ;  not  simply  probation,  as  was  once 
said,  but  education.  The  possibihties  that  have  overcome  the  impos- 
sibilities in  our  daily  experience  show  us  that  there  are  yet  greater 
possibihties  which  may  overcome  the  yet  more  formidable  impos- 
sibilities, as  they  sometimes  seem,  beyond  our  limited  experience, 
beyond  our  mortal  sight,  beyond  the  last  great  change  of  all.  Through 
all  these  various  changes,  and  towards  that  imseen  goal,  in  the 
words  of  Edmund  Burke,  **  let  us  pass  on — for  God's  sake,  let  us 
pass  on." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  expose  men's  shortcomings,  and  urge 
them,  come  what  may,  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  only  with  right  on 
their  side ;  come  what  may,  to  be  sustained  in  their  life's  work  with 
the  powerful  aid  of  a  heart  pure  before  their  Maker,  and  void  of 
offence  to  any  one.  Let  the  result  be  defeat  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
encourage  men  to  conquer  with  right,  or  not  at  all ;  above  all,  never 
to  lose  that  **  love  "  for  **  humanity  "  that  enables  them  always  to  pity 
the  sinner  whilst  loathing  the  sin.  Men  should  love  all  God's 
creatures,  and  strive  to  be  merciful  and  tender-hearted  even  towards 
the  most  repulsive  and  abased.    We  are  all  fallible. 

**He  that  doeth  good  to  another  doeth  good  to  himself,  for  the 
consciousness  of  well-doing  is  an  ample  reward  "  (Senega). 
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"It  is  the  temper  of  the  Ligheat  souls,  like  the  paJm  tree,  to 
fltrive  most  upward  when  it  ia  most  burthened  "  (Sir  Piui-ip  Sibnbt). 

The  Church  of  the  fiitnro  will  be  the  one  which  first  recognizes 
the  altered  aspect  of  things,  and  resolves  on  once  more  deserving 
the  high  position  formerly  held,  and  still  assumed — a  position 
once  deserved,  when  they  befriended  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
and  maintained  their  ascendency  by  their  intellectual  superiority. 
The  same  superiority  of  knowledge,  or  even  being  on  a  par  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  day,  combined  with  earnest  precept  and 
good  moral  example,  would  give  to  any  Churuh  the  directing 
intiuence  of  men's  minds.  But  the  power  ia  only  to  be  entrusted 
to  "good  men" — not  men  who  buy  a  "livmg"  as  they  would  the 
goodwill  of  a  business.  Nearly  every  day,  in  tlio  Tiim-s,  one  reads : 
'•  Next  preaentatioD,  for  sale,  to  the  Vicarage,  Ac.  Incumbent  77  ;  " 
or,  ■'  Advowson  for  Bale,  of  a  Eectory ;  superior  residence ; 
prospect  of  veiy  early  i>ossesaion  ; "  "  Advowson  for  sale  ;  near  a 
station;  superior  gentleman's  house  (ten  bedrooms),  stablea,  &c. ;  net 
income  so  much,  with  certainty  of  ao  much  more,  and  prospect  of 
immediato  possession  ;  "  or,  "  Advowson  for  sale  ;  near  a  good  town ; 
good  society,  ic.  Price  moderate  ;  an  early  vacancy  probable."  The 
advei'tiaements  give  full  details ;  so  the  Vicar  in  possession  sees 
notified  to  the  world  the  prospect  of  his  immediate  decease,  &c.  And 
you  will  perceive,  if  you  read  these  daily  announcements,  not  a  single 
one  appeals  to  the  earnest  man,  who  baa  made  the  "  cure  of  souls  " 
his  life's  work — to  aid,  save,  and  reclaim  weak  men,  his  mission ;  but 
they  tempt  him  with  iho  good  society,  the  comfortable  house,  the 
healthy  neighbomhood,  advantage  of  the  position,  the  pay,  the  chance 
of  better  pay.  And  it  is  rare  to  read  one  of  such  notices  without  the 
"  prospect  of  early  poasesaiou  "  being  made  much  of,  or  the  modei-ate 
price.  Itlen  who  buy  livings  are  not  the  men  to  reform  mankind. 
Talents  and  eloquence  are  useless  without  "  moral  "  character.  No 
"  moral "  man  would  buy  a  living  to  enable  him  to  reclaim  and 
reform  mankind.  The  man  who  buys  a  "  living  "  ia  studying  his  own 
comfort,  bis  own  worldly  advancement  and  social  position,  like  any 
trader  in  goods.  Men  who  aspire  to  ■niide  souh  should  he  above  such 
human  fi-ailties,  or  they  have  mistaken  their  vocation.  Having 
booght  an  interest  or  share  in  a  concern,  one  can  comprehend  their 
eagerness  in  fighting  as  they  do  over  their  rigku. 

Church  patronage  is  an  offence  to  morality.  Because  my  father 
has  a  hving  in  his  gift,  and  I  am  a  second  son  or  a  third  son,  I 
inherit  a  hving  (often  kept  for  me  by  some  one  put  in  till  I  am  old 
enough  for  it),  quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  capacity  for  the 
trust  is  in  me  or  not,  because  it  ia  "  my  fiither's  property."     Or  I 
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get  a.  living  bought  for  me — tlie  right  to  what  is  called  the  "cure 
of  Bouls,"  bought  and  sold  aa  you  would  a  fiirm  or  a  ti-ad*-.  I  know 
iiothirg  eo  injurious  to  the  Chiirch,  nothing  that  haa  sapped  her 
energy  and  vitality  ao  much,  as  this  buying  and  Belling  of  hvings. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  immoral  than  men  being  able  to  buy 
such  positions ;  that  money,  and  not  capacity  or  fitness  for  ench 
important  and  special  positione,  should  enable  people  to  get  and  hold 
them;  people  appealed  to,  aa  it  were,  in  this  sense:  "My  good 
people,  I  belong  to  the  elect — those  who  can  pay  a  heavy  sum  of 
money  for  the  privilege  of  teaching  you;  and  you  are  bound  to 
come  aud  hear  me  expound  tlie  Word  of  God  ;  and  jou  are  sceptics 
and  heretics  if  you  dare  think  for  yoiirsolvos,  or  dissent  from  what  I 
tell  you  is  the  Word  of  God ;  for  am  I  not  one  of  God's  chosen, 
duly  ordained  representatives  ?  " 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  lax  movahty  of  our  day — living,  oa  we 
are,  in  an  age  and  country  divided  between  infidelity  on  one  side, 
aud  an  anarchy  of  creeds  on  the  other — the  people  diagnsted  with 
the  disputes  of  members  of  the  same  sect,  as  much  as  with  the 
wranglings  of  one  sect  against  another,  and  naturally  losing  con- 
fidence in  their  "  spiritual  adviaera,"  and  feeUng  there  ia  none 
competent  to  guide  them  aiight;  yet  with  the  inward  desire,  the 
strong  feeling,  that  they  miisl  believe,  that  duty  cannot  exist  without 
faith  ?  The  majority  need  a  faith  to  guide  and  uphold  them  in  doing 
that  which  is  right.  Life  needs  that  ihc  old  faith  be  purified  Etnd  & 
new  one  substituted,  btult  on  a  real  instead  of  a  mythical  foundation  ; 
a  faith  that  will  satisfy  the  understanding  of  the  man — not  a  faith 
that  satisfied  the  credulity  of  tlic  child.  With  such  a  living  real  faith 
within  him,  man  would  soon  find  some  supreme,  some  universal, 
some  attainable  end  to  strive  for,  that  would  be  for  ever  luring  him 
onward,  hke  a  steady  pilot  star,  and  for  ever  urging  him  onward,  lite 
a  favom-able  wind,  "Morahty"  built  on  a  knowledge  of  God,  aud 
causing  man  to  strive  and  obey  the  laws  of  God,  and  thereby  satisfy 
his  highest  conception  of  duty  aud  taith,  will  alone  bring  happiness  to 
man.  Are  our  clergy  equal  to  what  the  age  requires  of  them  ?  Will 
they  comprehend  that  it  is  no  true  reverence  to  follow  up  old  lines  with- 
out extending  them  ?  They  give  dignity  if  they  know  how  to  develop 
them ;  but  if  they  will  not  step  beyond  them  on  vital  caU,  they  only 
make  trammels  for  themselves,  and  are  moat  unlike  those  old  founders 
whom  they  ought  to  imitate.  The  chaotic  religious  beliefs  of  our  day, 
and  more  especially  the  ineiphcable  severance  and  giilf  which  exists 
generally  between  moral  practice  and  relijjious  profession,  show  the 
imperative  need  of  something  being  done.  The  same  law  applies  to 
the  moral  as  to  other  mental  or  bodily  organs.     Use  developt,  and  nan- 
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use  causes  it  to  diminish  in  power.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch 
carefully  the  use  of  any  organ  and  its  development.  Without  use,  an 
organ  dwindles  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations ;  and  with 
use,  it  increases.  The  theory  to  teach  and  impress  on  all  men  is, 
that  the  use  of  any  particular  organ  or  part  of  the  body  leads  to  develop- 
ment, which,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  becomes  hereditary — a  kind 
of  insttQct ;  and  hence  **  evolution"  depends  on  physiological  action. 
Men  must  choose  between  the  logical  method  of  thought  to  be 
deduced  from  theology,  and  that  to  be  inferred  from  the  men  of 
science.  The  priest,  like  the  legislator,  must  be  content  to  lead  the 
worship  of  mankind,  and  obtain  his  homage,  through  humbly  report- 
ing the  ways  of  God  in  nature.  These  laws  have  to  be  reverently 
sought  out  and  discovered,  to  be  known  and  rejoiced  in;  and  it 
must  be  distinctly  stated  that  their  action  is  as  fixed  and  inevitable  as 
the  law  of  gravitation,  or  any  of 'the  laws  of  matter;  the  work 
glowing  with  Heaven's  own  hght  and  the  Ahnighty's  hand,  the  same 
at  all  times  and  for  ever,  ever  equal  to,  and  best  adapted  for,  all  times 
and  emergencies.  **  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature." 
"  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fixed  methods  of  God's  working  in 
the  universe ;  "  for  God  worketh  in  all  things,  and  science  is  nothing 
else  than  **  man's  knowledge  of  God's  ways."  Such  being  the  case, 
om:  legislators  and  religious  teachers  should  make  their  laws  and 
define  man's  duties  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  laws  of  nature. 
Then  no  right  would  be  confen-ed  by  positive  law  which  Nature,  that 
is,  which  God  has  not  conferred  or  created  as  a  right ;  and  no  duty 
would  be  enforced  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  divine  law.  I  say, 
it  is  the  true  mission  of  the  clergy  to  oppose  any  action  of  the 
Legislature  or  of  individuals  based  upon  **  expediency  ;  "  as,  no  matter 
what  the  dangers  are  which  seem  to  threaten  and  to  call  for  a 
temporary  shield — no  matter  what  the  emergency  is  which  seems 
to  demand,  however  imperiously,  a  temporary  device — sacrificing 
**  principle "  to  **  expediency "  must  be  wrong,  as  nothing  that  is 
•*  morally "  wrong  ever  can  be  politically  or  socially  right.  And  the 
clergy  should  never  fail  every  week  to  impress  upon  all,  that  man 
may  trust  the  laws  of  God;  and  he  who  dares  to  be  just  need  not 
fear  that  the  heavens  shall  fall.  It  is  their  duty — aye,  the  duty  of  all 
men — to  avoid  and  view  with  suspicion  **  cunningly-devised  measures." 
•*  Those  who  leave  the  spring  of  morahty  for  the  stream  of  expediency, 
must  expect  to  find  themselves  in  muddy  waters."  Let  us  copy  Nature, 
whose  great  laws,  when  fairly  reached  and  understood,  are  generally 
simple. 

**  Oh,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man 
IIeayen*8  easy,  simple,  unencumbered  plan  1 " 
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Simple,  yet  inexorable ;  universal  and  inevitable.  The  tme  test  of 
a  law  of  Nature  is,  **  that  it  rules  everywhere  alike."  lake,  for 
example,  the  law  of  gravitation — 

'*  Tho  very  law  that  moulds  a  tear, 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
That  law  maintains  tho  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course.  *' 

"Water,  when  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  cooled  to  82®  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  freezes  or  becomes  solid ;  when,  under 
a  certain  pressure,  it  is  heated  to  212°  of  that  instrument,  it  rises  into 
vapour  or  steam.  From  the  first  days  to  the  present  this  law  has 
been  the  same  ;  and  water  will  boil  at  the  same  temperature  in  China, 
in  France,  in  Peru,  and  in  England  ;  and  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
regularity  with  which  it  undergoes  the  change,  when  all  the  other  con- 
ditions  are  the  same.  This  latter  condition  is  overlooked  by  the  unphilo- 
sophical  mind  ;  but  to  get  at  truth,  this  qualification  must  be  attended 
to  in  all  departments  of  science.  This  law  relating  to  water  will  explain 
all  the  laws  ;  so  also  will  the  reason  why  it  is  misunderstood  explain 
other  seeming  discrepancies.  If  water  be  carried  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
10,000  feet  high,  it  will  boil  at  a  far  lower  temperature  than  212° ; 
but  this  also  takes  place  according  to  Jlxed  and  invariable  laws.  The 
atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure  on  water.  At  the  level  of  the  sea  the 
pressure  is  everywhere  nearly  the  same,  and  in  that  situation  the 
boiling-point  is  the  same  all  over  the  world ;  but  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  the  pressure  is  much  less,  and  the  water,  not  being  held 
do\sTi  by  so  great  a  power  of  resistance,  rises  as  vapour  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  212".  But  this  change  of  phenomena  does  not 
indicate  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  water,  but  only  a  variatioii 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed;  and  hence  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  water  boiling  on  the  top  of  high  mountains  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  212°  is  an  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  nature  ** 
(Combe). 

I  maintain  that  the  only  safe  method  for  improving  mankind  is  by 
impressing  indisputably  on  the  mind  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  Creator  is  too  wise  and  powerful  to  make 
imperfect  or  inconsistent  arrangements.  The  error  is,  in  the  human 
mind  inferring  the  law  to  be  that  water  boils  at  212°  at  every  altitude  ; 
when  the  real  law  is,  that  it  boils  at  that  temperature  under  the 
pressure  which  occurs  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  all  countries ;  and  that 
it  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  the  higher  it  is  carried,  because  then 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished. 

Theological  creeds  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  **  laws  of  nature," 
which  act,  as  instanced  by  me  as  regards  "  water  *'  and  "  gravitation,*' 
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invariably  and  inevitably.  If  so,  and  tbe  discoveries  of  scientific  men 
are  real,  what  a  delusion  and  a  snare  it  seems  for  the  clergy  to  ask 
the  people  to  go  through  the  **  Litany  "  Sunday  after  Sunday,  praying 
to  be  delivered  from  the  offences  of  our  forefathers,  when  it  can  be 
clearly  proved  that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities  is  a  law  of 
Nature  I  Dr.  Caldwell  observes  :  '*  Every  constitutional  quality, 
whether  good  or  bad,  may  descend,  by  inheritance,  from  parent  to 
child.  And  a  long-continued  habit  of  drunkenness  becomes  as  essen- 
tially constitutional  as  a  predisposition  to  gout  or  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. This  increases  in  a  manifold  degree  the  responsibility 
of  parents  in  relation  to  temperance.  By  habits  of  intemperance, 
they  not  only  degrade  and  ruin  themselves,  but  transmit  the  elements 
of  like  degradation  and  ruin  to  their  posterity.  This  is  no  visionary 
conjecture,  the  fruit  of  a  favourite  and  long-cherished  theory  ;  it  is  a 
settled  belief,  resulting  from  observation — an  inference  derived  from  in- 
niunerable  facts.  In  hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances,  parents 
having  had  children  bom  to  them  while  their  habits  were  temperate, 
have  become  afterwards  intemperate  and  had  other  children  subse- 
quently bom.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  younger 
children  have  become  addicted  to  the  practice  of  intoxication  much 
more  frequently  than  the  elder,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one.  Let 
me  not  be  told  that  this  is  owing  to  the  younger  children  being  neg- 
lected, and  having  corrupt  and  seducing  examples  constantly  before 
them.  The  same  neglect  and  profligate  examples  have  been  extended 
to  all,  yet  all  have  not  been  equally  injured  by  them.  The  children 
of  the  earher  births  have  escaped,  while  those  of  the  subsequent  ones 
have  suffered.  The  reason  is  plain :  the  latter  children  had  a  deeper 
animal  taint  than  the  former.*' 

It  was  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Esquirol,  **  that  the  children 
whose  existence  dated  fi*om  the  horrors  of  the  first  French  Revolution 
turned  out  to  be  weak,  nervous,  and  irritable  in  mind,  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions,  and  hable  to  be  thrown  by  the  least  extra- 
ordinary excitement  into  absolute  insanity." 

Shakspere  seems  to  have  recognized  the  laws  of  the  transmission 
of  temporary  mental  quaHties : 

"  Come  on,  ye  cowards ;  ye  were  got  in  fear, 
Though  ye  were  bom  in  Rome." 

Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 

The  father  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, ''  is  stated 
to  have  possessed  a  very  handsome  person,  a  talent  for  eloquence, 
and  a  vivacity  of  intellect,  which  he  t3*ansmitted  to  his  son.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  civil  discord,  fights,  and  skirmishes,  that  Charles 
Buonaparte   married  Letitia  Bamolini,   one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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young  women  of  the  island,  and  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  firmness 
of  cliaracter.  She  partook  of  the  dangers  of  her  husband  during  the 
years  of  civil  war,  and  is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  on  horseback 
on  some  military  expedition,  or  perhaps  hasty  flight,  shortly  before 
being  delivered  of  the  future  Emperor.  The  murder  of  David 
Eizzio  was  perpetrated  by  armed  nobles,  with  many  circumstances  of 
violence  and  terror,  in  the  presence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  her  son,  aftei-wards  James  I.  of  England. 
The  constitutional  temerity  of  this  monarch  is  recorded  as  a  character- 
istic, and  it  has  been  mentioned  that  he  even  started  involuntarily  at 
the  sight  of  a  drawn  sword.  Queen  Mary  was  not  deficient  in 
courage,  and  the  Stuarts,  both  before  and  after  James  I.,  were  dis- 
tinguished for  this  quahty  ;  so  that  his  timid  disposition  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  family  character.  Napoleon  and  James  form  striking 
contrasts ;  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  mind  of  Napoleon's 
mother  appears  to  have  risen  to  the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
and  braved  it ;  while  the  circumstances  in  which  Mary  was  placed 
were  such  as  must  have  inspired  her  with  violent  fear." 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  in  this  world  if  the  clergy  were 
to  point  out  to  every  man  natm^e's  laws,  and  cease  to  pray  to  God  to 
remove  all  evils  flesh  is  heir  to  !  What  scope  for  observation,  reflec- 
tion, exercise  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  regulation  of  the  animal 
impulses,  the  law  of  hereditary  descent  presents  to  us  !  And,  properly 
explained,  so  as  to  be  rightly  understood,  mankind  would  see  the 
wisdom  and  justice,  and  bow  with  submission  to  a  law  which  they 
would  perceive  to  be  fraught  with  blessings  to  the  race,  when  it  is 
known  and  obeyed.  And  the  very  practice  of  tliis  revererUM  acquies- 
cence would  diminish,  in  a  great  degree,  the  severity  of  their  mis- 
fortune, as  they  would  see  the  door  of  mercy  standing  widely  open, 
and  inviting  their  return.  Every  step  which  each  man  makes  in  his 
own  person  towards  exact  obedience  will  remove,  by  so  much,  the 
organic  evil  transmitted  through  his  parents'  transgressions,  and  he 
will  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  his  posterity  will  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  his  more  dutiful  observance  of  God's  laws.  I  see  no 
hope  for  humanity  except  by  such  means,  as  thereby  only  can  man 
be  elevated  into  a  rational  being,  and  perceive  tliat  the  misery  of  this 
world,  the  wars,  diseases,  famines,  are  through  infringement  of  certain 
laws.  Mankind  will  then  blame  their  own  folly,  instead  of  uselessly 
beseeching  the  Creator  to  remove  fi-om  them  war,  pestilence,  famine, 
&c.  Knowing  the  causes,  they  will  learn  how  to  cure  ;  and  by  avoid- 
ing the  causes  thereof,  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  ills  some  are  so 
fond  of  telling  us  **  flesh  is  heir  to."  It  does  seem  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  a  training  upon  this  basis  will  do  more  to  make  mankind 
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more  rational,  moral  beings,  tlian  the  one  we  have  had  so  long,  of  simply 
deterring  men  from  evil  by  the  threat  of  some  **  future  "  punishment, 
to  be  avoided  if  the  sinner  repents  and  believes  in  Christ  "  before  he 
dies."  Teach  men,  I  say,  that  there  is  no  avoidance  of  the  pimish- 
ment  for  every  evil  act,  every  wrong  done ;  God  punishes  every  act  of 
disobedience ;  but  all  may  reap  reward  in  this  world  by  obedience,  and 
they  can  obey  when  it  pleases  them. 

Imagine  mankind  properly  trained — to  be  thoughtful,  rational 
beings  ;  do  you  think  they  would  go,  at  the  command  of  any  despot 
or  government,  to  mow  do\sTi  their  fellow- creatures,  or  be  shot 
down  in  huge  masses  by  others,  and  their  bodies  lying  in  heaps, 
rotting  and  breeding  pestilence  ?  It  seems  to  me  blasphemy  to 
attribute  such  a  curse  as  war  or  famine  to  our  Creator.  Yet  what 
other  inference  can  be  deduced  from  the  teachings  of  theologians? 
They  ask  God  in  their  prayers  to  make  wars  to  cease  in  all  the 
earth,  and  give  to  all  people  the  blessings  of  peace.  Such  teach- 
ing is  only  calculated  to  lead  men  astray.  They  must  be  told  such 
appeals  are  useless — worse  than  useless ;  they  must  be  told,  war, 
misery,  famine,  disease,  arise  from  certain  causes — rebiediablb 
causes ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  prevent  such  effects  :  by  remov- 
ing the  causes  thereof 

**  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts.*' 

Longfellow. 

*'But  war's  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at." 

COWFEB. 

Men  must  be  taught  to  ascertain  God's  laws,  and  to  obey  them ; 
and  to  cease  asking  pardon  from,  and  inferentially  thereby  blaming, 
God  for  the  curses  that  afflict  humanity;  but  be  taught  to  thank 
the  Creator  for  the  blessings  He  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  teaching  of  theologians  was  excusable  when  man  was  ignorant  of 
his  own  nature.  "With  our  present  knowledge  thereof,  it  is  a  frightful 
responsibility  to  still  adhere  to  a  training  and  teaching  utterly  at 
variance  with  our  present  knowledge  of  God.  Man  has  reason ;  is 
capable  of  discovering  his  own  nature,  and  its  relation  to  external 
objects;  has  been  left  to  frame  his  institutions  to  insure  his  own 
happiness.  The  clergy  have  been  the  principal  opponents  at  all  times 
to  removing  man's  ignorance,  and  their  opposition  still  retards  his 
having  made  known  to  him  his  nature  and  its  relations  ;  so  that 
now,  as  heretofore,  his  modes  of  life  have  not  been  adopted  from 
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enlightened  views  of  his  whole  qualities  and  capacities,  but  have  sprang 
up  from  the  impulsive  ascendency  of  one  blind  propensity  or  another. 
A  new  era  will  begin  when  man  shall  study  his  constitution  and  its 
relations  ;  and  then  the  future  may  exhibit  him  assuming  his  station 
as  a  rational  creature,  seeking  his  happiness  where  it  is  only  really 
to  be  found,  and  at  length  thereby  attaining  to  higher  gratification 
than  any  which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  time  has  come  when  Religion  must  enter  into  harmonious 
alliance  with  tlie  order  of  Nature.  Science  has  banished  from  the 
minds  of  well-educated  persons  belief  in  the  exercise  by  the  Deity  of 
His  power  in  a  supernatural  manner  as  a  means  of  influencing  human 
affairs.  Men  now  act  on  the  belief  that  this  world's  administration  is 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  an  established  order  of  Nature,  in  which 
objects  and  agencies  presented  to  man  for  his  study  are  to  some 
extent  placed  imder  the  control  of  his  will,  and  are  wisely  calculated 
to  promote  his  enjoyment.  The  creed  of  the  modem  man  of  science 
is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  in  the  following  words :  **  If  there 
be  a  superintending  Providence,  and  if  His  will  be  manifested  by 
general  laws,  operating  both  on  the  physical  and  moral  world,  then 
must  a  violation  of  these  laws  be  a  violation  of  His  will,  and  be  preg^ 
nant  with  inevitable  misery.  Nothing  can,  in  the  end,  be  expedient  for 
man,  except  it  be  subordinate  to  those  laws  the  Author  of  nature  has 
thought  fit  to  impress  on  his  moral  and  physical  creation.'' 

"  In  all  eaiTiestness  I  put  the  following  question  :  Are  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  health  of  the  body,  the  prosperity  of  individuals  and 
of  nations, — in  short,  the  great  secular  interests  of  mankind — now 
regulated  by  Divine  power,  exercised  in  a  special  and  supernatural 
way  ?  Science  answers  that  they  are  not.  Are  they,  then,  governed 
by  fixed  and  comprehensible  natural  laws  ?  If  they  ai^e  not,  then  is 
this  world  a  theatre  of  anarchy,  and,  consequently,  of  Atheism.  It  is 
a  world  without  the  practical  manifestation  of  a  God.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  science  shows,  such  laws  exist,  they  must  be  of 
divine  institution,  and  worthy  of  all  reverence.  But,  I  ask,  in  the 
standard  of  what  Church,  from  the  pulpits  of  what  sect,  and  in  the 
schools  of  what  denomination  of  Christians,  are  these  laws  taught  to 
either  the  young  or  the  old  as  of  divine  authority,  and  as  practical 
guides  for  conduct  in  this  world's  affairs  ?  If  we  do  not  now  experi- 
ence a  special  supernatural  government  of  the  world,  but  a  govern- 
ment by  natural  laws,  and  if  these  laws  are  not  studied,  honoured, 
and  obeyed,  as  God's  laws,  are  we  not  actually  a  nation  without  a 
religion  in  haiTnony  with  the  true  order  of  Providence,  and  therefore  with- 
out a  religion  adapted  to  practical  purposes  ? 

**The  answer  will  perhaps  be  made,  that  this  argument  is  rank 
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infidelity ;  but,  with  all  deference,  I  reply,  that  the  denial  of  a 
regular,  intelHgible,  wisely-adapted,  and  divinely- appointed  order  of 
Nature,  as  a  guide  for  human  conduct  in  this  world,  is,  practically, 
Atheism ;  while  the  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
order,  accompanied  by  the  nearly  universal  neglect  of  teaching  and 
obeying  its  requirements,  is  true  infideHty,  disrespectful  to  God,  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  man.  The  pubhc  mind  is  opening 
to  such  views  as  these,  and  they  must  in  future  be  met  with  other 
arguments  than  charges  of  irreligion,  and  appeals  to  bigotry  and 
passion "  (**  On  the  Eelation  between  Science  and  EeHgion,'*  by 
George  Combe). 

While  the  philosophy  of  mind  continued  a  purely  abstract  theory, 
moralists  and  divines  enjoyed  an  uidimited  privilege  (of  which  they 
largely  availed  themselves)  of  ascribing  or  denying  to  human  nature 
whatever  qualities  best  suited  their  several  systems.  But  now 
the  case  is  diflferent ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  moralists  and  divines,  in 
their  eflforts  to  form  and  guide  public  opinion,  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  constitution,  capabihty,  and  relations  of  sublunary  things  and 
beings,  as  being  indispensable  to  the  proper  exercise  and  direction  of 
the  superior  power  of  the  mind.  Hitherto,  it  has  not  been  considered 
that  the  little  onward  progress  of  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
in  the  secular  occupations  of  society  has  arisen  from  man's  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  his  defective  intellectual  education  has  left  him  in- 
capable of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  study  of  Nature  and  her  laws ; 
while,  owing  to  the  baibarism  which  has  pervaded  society  in  general, 
there  has  been  only  an  impei-fect  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the 
superior  sentiments  could  play.  Ambition,  that  powerful  sthnulant  of 
the  mind  in  social  Hfe,  has  not  been  directed  enough  to  moral  objects, 
but  generally  the  reverse.  The  hours  which  should  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  their  higher  faculties,  have  been 
either  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain,  sensual  pleasure,  or  the  objects 
of  a  vulgar  vanity,  or  spent  in  trifling  amusements.  But  the  divines, 
who  should  be  the  leaders  of  the  people — who  have  had  such  influence 
in  the  past  in  the  formation  of  pubHc  opinion, — so  far  fi'om  discover- 
ing that  this  disorder  is  not  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  nature, 
and  considering  that  Christianity,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  faculties,  necessarily  imphes  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  himian  mind  to  a  state  of  society  accordant  with 
that  principle, — fell  into  the  error  of  regarding  the  world  not  only 
as  deranged  in  all  its  parts,  but  as  consisting  of  elements  in- 
capable of  mttural  rectification  ;  and  they  thus  added  strength  and 
permanence  to  the  evils  originating  in  ignorance  and  unbridled 
passion.    I  am  far  from  casting  blame  upon  the  excellent  men  who 
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fell  into  these  mistakes;    such   errors  were  inevitable  at  the  time 
when  they  lived,  and  with  the  lights  which  they  possessed ;  hut  I  point 
them  out  as  imperfections  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  all 
honest  men  will  try  at  once  to  remove.     Nations,  as  individuals,  need 
fear  nought  if  they  will  hut  act  with  intelligence,  truth,  and  just- 
ness— will,  in  fact,  obey  the  higher  faculties,  their  moral  instincts. 
Let  us  all  be  taught  religion,  and  not  sectarianism ;  hating  lies 
and  frauds,    even  pious    ones,  spite   of  what  may  have  been  said 
in  defence  of  the  theory  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  ;  but  aU  of  us 
protesting  against  lying  and  chicanery  for  any  purpose,   as  being 
contrary  to,  and  subversive  of,  morality.     The  interests  of  truth  or 
of  anything  that  is  good  cannot  be  promoted  by  the  propagation  of 
falsity.     Man  must  be  taught  to  see  his  Maker's  actions  throughout 
nature  in  a  manner  worthy  of  His  divine  attributes.     The  time  has 
passed  by  to  hold  man  in  bondage  by  promising  him  eternal  bliss  on 
the  single  and  simple  condition  that  he  joins  those  who  proclaim  the 
promise  of  such  a  state  of  felicity.     We  can  understand  the  fanaticism 
and  persecution  of  the  past,  when  we  consider  the  immense  power  in 
superstitious  ages  of  such  a  doctrine,  so  solemnly  inculcated  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Eome's  height  of  power  ;    yet  such  a  terror,  as  it  was 
then  represented  to  be — enough,  one  would  think,  to  make  all  believers 
forfeit  every  other  interest— ;/*rti7t'ti  to  do  this  xcorky  and  men  were  not 
made    better    by  its    influence.      And    why  ?      Because  it    lacked 
"truth" — was,   in  fact,   a  delusion;    honestly  believed  in  by  the 
zealous  promulgator,  but  a  delusion.     I  mean,  of  course,  the  promise 
of  eternal  happiness  to  mankind,  solely  on  condition  of  adopting  the 
faith,  and  of  observing  the  precepts,  of  the  Gospel.     Can  our  High 
Church  dignitaries  believe  what  they  profess  and  teach  ?     If  they  do, 
why  not  act  up  to  what  Jesus  said  :    **  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor ;  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven  "  ?     Where  is  the  Christian  among  the  ai'chbishops,  bishops, 
the  aristocracy  and  moneyed  class,  who  really  believes  in  the  difficulty 
of  a  **  rich  man  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  "  ?    Yet  these 
men,  shut  their  eyes  as  they  may,  must  see  hundreds  of  men  about 
them,  worthy  men,  toiling  and  labouring,  indeed  fighting  hard,  for 
bare  food  and  clothing  all  their  lives,  with  the  poor-house — living  upon 
the  labours  of  others,  that  galls  their  honest  hearts — for  the  end ; 
whilst  these  professedly  Christian  men  revel  in  plenty  and  luxuries; 
instead  of  offering  the  help  so  much  needed,  and  which  tlie  rich  could 
so  easily  give.    With  the  aristocracy,  what  have  the  majority  done  for 
their  position  ?      They  hold  it   simply    by  the    accident  of  birth. 
Because  some  ancestor  has  been  a  king's  mistress,  a  favoured  adviser, 
or,  at  the  best,  won  a  battle,  our  predecessors  have  bestowed  upon 
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tl:em  immense  wealth,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  heirs 
"  for  ever."  Many  of  them  having  done  nothing  personally,  yet 
getting  so  much,  are  morally  bound  to  prove  their  title  thereto,  by 
setting  to  work  to  prove  they  are  worthy  the  position,  and  so  try  and 
repair  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  by  which  so  many  of  the  higher  class 
so  largely  profit.  Yes,  such  men  should  be  a  sort  of  human  sunshine 
diffusing  blessings  all  around  them,  acting  so  that  the  poor  men  who 
encounter  them  would  bless  the  accident.  Instead  of  which,  too  many 
are  a  curse,  setting  a  bad  moral  example,  by  their  indolent,  vicious 
lives,  or  getting  into  poor  men's  debt,  and  being  so  ignorant  of,  or 
callous  to,  the  needs  of  others,  they  only  pay  when  it  suits  them. 
How  many  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  Army  (gentlemen)  leave  the 
country  in  debt,  not  intending  to  return  for  years,  yet  have  not  the 
morality  or  courtesy  to  tell  their  creditors,  or  write  after  they  have  got 
away  and  apologize,  or  intimate  when  they  mean  to  pay  !  Such  men 
may  be  Christians  ;  I  deny  their  morality ^  which  means  doing  to 
others  as  you  would  be  done  by — not  leading  a  life  of  selfish- 
ness ;  utterly  indifferent  to,  nay,  acting  so  as  to  ruin  and  distress 
others. 

**  That  human  nature  is  corrupt,  and  our  heart  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked  :  "  I  say  that  such  a  belief  is  down- 
right "scepticism" — disbelief  in  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  It 
implies  a  denial  of  the  natural  goodness  of  man — a  refusal  to  believe 
that  purity,  love,  and  heroism  of  a  certain  order  can  spring  sponta- 
neously in  the  soil  of  human  nature.  Where  such  growths  are  to  be 
found,  they  must  be  taken  to  have  been  transplanted  from  a  super- 
natural Paradise.  They  are  the  sporadic  plants  which  have  strayed 
beyond  the  guarded  walls  of  Eden,  and  can  only  struggle  against  the 
foul  indigenous  products  by  the  constant  care  of  the  Divine  gardener. 
Every  hving  theology  is  saturated  with  such  scepticism,  for  oiu* 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  supernatm-al  aid  is  measured  by  our 
sense  of  human  impotence.  The  doctrine  of  the  comiption  of  human 
nature  is  the  central  doctrine  of  all  vigorous  theological  creeds.  The 
belief  in  God  is,  in  this  sense,  simply  the  opposite  pole  of  disbelief  m 
man.  They  are  reciprocal  dogmas,  allied  as  the  light  and  the  shadow. 
The  doctrines  of  Redemption  and  the  Atonement  are  realized  in  pro- 
portion as  this  need  is  felt,  and  die  away  or  are  rationaHzed  into  their 
no-meaning  wherever  it  becomes  faint ;  and  therefore  the  behef  in  the 
supernatural  character  of  a  reUgion  is  but  the  other  side  of  scepticism 
as  to  human  virtue,  when  not  reposing  upon  a  supernatural  basis, 
enlightened  by  supematiural  revelation,  and  stimulated  by  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  supernatural  world.  Herein  consists  the  hostility  to 
''  unbelief,"  which  dares  to  doubt,  and  asks  so  many  to  part  with 
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ancient  creeds  ;  but  once  stimulate  in  mankind  a  desire  for  <'  truth/* 
and  I  have  every  faith  in  the  result. 

For  this  reason  I  advocate  a  higher  **  morality  ;  "  the  rest  would 
soon  follow.  Once  get  the  actions  of  mankind  to  be  guided  by  the 
highest  moral  principles,  based  upon  science  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  and  His  works,  we  should  get  a  very  different  idea  of  duty, 
and  very  different  **  moral "  beings  from  those  that  have  resulted  from 
the  fears  held  forth  to  frighten  them  by  theologians.  Morality  must 
rest  upon  the  truths  which,  if  fully  ascertained,  would  form  the  science 
of  "  sociology."  **  Morality  "  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  society,  and, 
properly  understood,  would  tend  to  crush  out  all  anti-social  forces ; 
but  the  process  must  be  slow  and  stem.  If,  by  the  morahst's  view, 
justice  does  not  always  strike  the  individual  sinner,  by  it,  it  is  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  falls  unrelentingly  on  society.  If  a  disregard  of 
morality  is  nothing  but  a  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  social  welfiEure, 
the  larger  organism  is  certain  to  suffer  in  the  long  nm  for  an 
erroneous  or  degrading  standard.  The  negative  guarantee  for  the 
triumph  of  good  principles  is,  in  the  last  resort,  that  evil  means  social 
degeneration  and  ultimate  destruction.  The  ceaseless  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  implies  the  existence  of  impulse  tending  both  ways  ;  but 
it  may  be  hoped  that,  as  the  race  becomes  more  intelligent  and  more 
distinctly  conscious  of  its  aims,  the  victory  of  good  may  be  won  at  a 
smaller  cost  of  error  and  opposition. 

What  is  essential  is  for  us  to  identify  God  more  with  nature.     To 
effect  this,  religion  might  confer  the  greatest  possible  help,  crushing 
out  indifferentism  on  the  one  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the  other; 
proving  to  the  former  by  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  regards  his 
own  happiness  whilst  in  this  world,  to  Icam  of  God  and  obey  Him ; 
and  demonstrating  to  the  other  that  such  wonderful  ai'rangements  must 
have  had  an  originator  far  superior  in  eveiy  way  to  any  mortal  that 
ever  existed  ;  briefly,  supplpng  to  each  what  they  need  to  biing  into 
action  the  religious  tendencies  of  their  nature,  that  theological  creeds 
and  dogmas  have  quenched.     Behef  in  nature  must  cause  a  belief  in 
the  Ruler  of  nature ;  observing  nature  must  give  rise  to  reverence, 
as  knowledge  of  nature's  laws  must  in  all  minds  create  adoration  of 
the  Creator  of  the  same.     If  I  can  only  get  people  to  beheve,  and  to      ' 
act  up  to  their  beliefs,  why  differ  with  me  as  to  the  method  ?    Let  us      ' 
cease  talking  of  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  creduhty  on  the      > 
other.    I  care  not  whether  men  believe  by  your  method  or  mine,  so      \ 
that  they  do  believe  ;  hiu  I  want  their  belief  to  be  manifest  in  their 
daily  acts.    It  must  be  real  and  eai-nest — one  exemplified  in  daily 
practice,  not  one  of  mere  conformity  and  Sunday  obseiTance.    "  It  must 
govern  the  mind  and  direct  the  actions,  or  it  is  worthlesSf  an  imposition." 
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"  Morality  "  exists,  and,  properly  explained,  would  prove  in  every 
case  that  the  whole  joy  of  success  is  poisoned  unless  honestly  attained. 
Implant  in  the  minds  of  people  what  they  can  understand — the  horror 
of  wrong-doing,  the  genuine  love  of  virtue,  as  the  Jirst  thing  in  himian 
nature  to  aspii-e  to.  But  this  must  be  done  with  the  young,  to  give 
that  instinctive  dehcate  sensitiveness  necessary  to  retain  a  pure  moral 
nature  after  mixing  with  the  world  and  worldly  men,  which,  although 
it  publicly  shames  the  sinner  (if  found  out),  as  a  rule  discusses  the 
laxity  of  human  nature,  with  less  tendency  to  blame  for  the  deviation 
fi'om  the  path  of  rectitude  than  can  be  imderstood,  except  by  infemng 
that  they  themselves  have  lost  their  own  innate  sensitiveness  as  to 
what  is  right,  and  the  natural  loathing  that  higher  natures  have  for 
all  that  is  false  and  bad.  Wo  hear  much  of  the  immorality  of  the 
past.  Our  daily  papers,  our  pub  He  streets,  are  evidence  of  the 
loathsome  and,  I  believe,  unprecedented,  vice  of  the  present.  In 
defending  Alice  Rhodes,  her  counsel,  Mr.  Gye,  in  addressing  the  jury, 
said,  "  They  could  not  help  blaming  her  for  the  conduct  which  she 
had  shown  ;  *'  but  he  pleaded  to  the  jury  to  dismiss  from  their  minds 
all  knowledge  of  that  public  feeling  which  had  been  evinced  against 
the  prisoner,  as  **  the  ])articuliir  type  of  immorality  which  his  client  had 
been  guilt y  of  cvisted  in  every  class  of  society  " 

Christians  claim  for  their  creed  all  that  is  good  in  human  nature. 
Is  the  high  ground  they  take  justified,  if  we  consider  human  nature  as 
it  is,  after  the  many  centuries  Christianity  has  been  refoi*ming  man- 
kind ?  Do  we  owe  to  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  our  personal  hbcrty,  a 
scinipulous  legality,  liberty  of  worship,  fi*eedom  of  thought  ?  Can  the 
Church,  or  any  sect,  claim  in  the  nineteenth  century  such  results  of 
humanity  as  being  due  to  their  eflforts  ?  Have  they  made  mankind 
honourable  and  virtuous  ?  No  system  is  worthy  our  reverence  that 
fails  in  making  men  equal  to  the  best  their  nature  admits  of,  in 
virtue,  honour,  and  truth. 

If  the  Chiu'ch  was  worthy  the  proud  position  it  assumes,  if  its 
teaching  was  of  the  inestimable  value  the  clergy  attach  to  and  credit 
it  with,  would  not  the  result  be  manifest  in  its  power  to  make  man 
rise  superior  to  the  manifold  sins  and  weaknesses  we  find  him  as 
guilty  of  now  as  before  the  advent  of  Christianity  ?  Judged  by  results, 
it  has  not  the  power  to  enable  man  to  rise  superior  to  the  paltry 
temptations  of  this  world  ;  and  what  influence  it  once  had  is  now 
lost ;  wlnlst  the  conceit  and  sinfulness  of  asserting,  as  they  generally 
do, "  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  hovering  around  them,  and  guiding  them," 
is  manifest,  if  one  reflects  on  the  misery  **  religious  "  persecutions 
have  caused  in  the  past.  How  the  "  Christian "  has  in  all  ages 
persecuted  and  reviled  the  '*  Jew ;  '*  yet  how  much  more  **  Christ-like  " 
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the  Jew  has  been  than  the  Christian!  Is  it  possible  to  adduce  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  Jew  has  taken  the  initiative  in  any 
conflict  with  Christians?  In  every  age  this  much-persecuted  and 
suffering  people  have  obeyed  willingly  and  strictly  the  laws  of  the 
different  countries  they  have  sojourned  in.  As  a  nation,  they  have 
been  freer  of  the  stigma  of  crime,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than 
any  other  that  ever  existed.  Nevertheless,  every  coimtry  in  Europe, 
in  its  turn,  is  responsible  for  the  causeless  imprisonment  and  massacre 
of  their  families,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods. 

Thus  saith  God:  "Observe  ye  justice,  and  do  righteousness. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  doeth  this :  that  keepeth  his  hand  from 
doing  any  evil  "  (Heb.). 

"  With  mercy  and  forbearance  shalt  thou  disarm  every  foe.  For 
want  of  fuel  the  fire  expires.  Mercy  and  forbearance  bring  violence 
to  nought "  (Buddha). 

**A  Vedas  void  of  mercy  is  a  holy  scripture  only  in  name. 
He  alone  is  the  true  worshipper  of  God,  be  he  Christian,  Brahmin, 
or  Pariah,  who  cherishes  all  beings  with  generosity  and  compassion.'* 

<*  Imitate  God  in  His  goodness.  Be  towards  thy  fellow-creatures 
as  He  is  towards  the  whole  creation." 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  his  address  at  Bradford,  having  said» 
**  The  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  well  off  to  assist  the  poor  in 
the  time  of  illness,  has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Christianity,''  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green  very  justly  rebuked  him  as  follows : 
**  Presumably,  the  gifted  speaker  intended  to  say,  *  the  earhest  period 
of  humanity.*  If,  however,  the  term  Christianity,  in  its  relation  to  the 
duties  we  owe  to  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  was  advisedly  used,  then  I, 
as  a  Jew,  take  exception,  not  to  the  word  in  the  abstract,  but  to  its 
application  as  a  qualitative.  I  distinctly  say  that  the  history  of 
humanity  docs  not  date  ab  initio  from  the  earhest  period  of  Christianity, 
nor  awaited  such  recognition,  but  from  the  cai'hest  period  of  humanity, 
as  lovingly  taught  by  that  holy  religion,  on  the  morality  of  which  the 
ethical  canon  of  Christianity  is  founded — Judaism." 

"  What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  proud,  State-supported 
Church  of  our  day,  and  the  Christianity  as  represented  to  us  in  the 
history  of  Christ ;  and  how  lovely  was  the  Christianity  of  the  first 
centuries — the  Christianity  that  was  like  its  Divine  Founder  in  the 
heroism  of  its  suffering  !  It  reads  hke  an  exquisite  legend.  A  secret 
God,  wandering  under  the  palms  of  Palestine,  preaching  to  all  the 
love  of  humanity,  liberty,  and  equality"  (Heine). 

Luther  said,  **  All  teaching  must  rest  on  the  Bible  or  on  reason." 
I  think  the  two  may  be  used  together.  But  the  time  has  come 
for  Eeason  to  be  the  leader;   and   men  like    Spinoza   and  Heine 
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must  not  he  claBsed  with  Atheiats.  Spinoza  taught :  "  There  is  only 
one  essence,  and  that  is  God.  This  Entity  is  infinite  and  absolute. 
All  finite  entities  are  derived  from,  and  contained  in,  this  one. 
The  infinite  Entity  is  revealed  in  thought  and  in  space,  and  these 
are  the  two  attributes  of  God.  There  may  bo  more,  but  wc  know 
them  not."  "Only  ignorance  and  malice,"  Bays  Heine,  "could 
call  this  teaching  atheistical.  No  coo  lias  spoken  of  God  more 
Buhlimely  than  Spinoza." 

"  Who  waa  Heine  ?  "  a  child  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  asked  him.  "  A 
wicked  man,"  was  the  answer ;  not  merited  from  a  man  of  Kingsley's 
breadth  of  view,  Heine's  writings  will  be  remembered  by  the  wise, 
and  they  tell  of  a  man  whose  life  was  filled  with  rapturous  love  for 
humanity,  of  a  man  angry  until  death  with  the  shallow  fonds  and 
conventionalities  possessed  no  longer  of  any  spiritual  import.  So 
lie,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  Rousseau,  laughs  at  the  shallowness  of 
society,  and  inveighs  against  the  tyranny  of  tho  few.  But  he  unfolds, 
as  many  of  those  so-called  heretics  do,  noble  aims  and  goodly  hopes ; 
Bhowing  us  how  the  sanctity  of  tiie  spirit-essence  must  remain  with 
humanity,  despite  the  death  of  forms  and  of  creeds ;  teaching  ns  how, 
in  the  complexity  of  our  own  hearts,  in  tho  thrill  that  rushes  through 
us  at  the  sight  of  a  woman's  beauty,  in  the  tenderness  that  main- 
tains for  us  our  home  as  the  high  altar  for  the  daily  sacrifice,  there 
is  on  assei'tion  of  the  Divine  goodness  filling  heaven  above  and  earth 
beneutli,  and  bidding  us  hold  out  imto  all  men  the  possibility  of  the 
fuller  life. 

Who  is  tho  gi'Gatest  Bccptie — tho  believer  in  nature's  laws,  or  tho 
believer  in  revealed  rehgion  ?  Tho  latter  believes  in  the  immaculate 
conception.  He  denies,  then,  that  a  certain  event  took  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  laws  exemplified  in  all  similar  cases.  Ho  impugns  in 
this  instance  tlie  validity  of  that  inductive  process  upon  which  he 
counts  at  every  step  of  daily  life.  He  is  a  scientific  sceptic  in  the 
strictest  sense,  for  be  is  throwing  doubt  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
one  of  the  primaiy  ratiocinative  processes.  The  same  is  true  when- 
ever an  event  admitted  by  all  parties  to  have  occmTcd  is  ascribed  by 
one  party  to  supernatural  interference.  Which  man  really  declines 
"  to  take  a  fact  into  account" — tbo  man  who  declares  it  to  be  al- 
together exceptional  and  supernatural,  or  the  man  who  regards  it  as  a 
result  of  the  normal  operation  of  recognized  forces  ?  Which  implies 
the  greatest  "'  scepticism " — tbe  assertion  that  somebody  wrote 
the  Book  of  Genesis  by  faculties  similar  to  those  which  enabled 
another  to  write  Homer,  or  tho  assertion  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  anybody  would  Lave  Tiiitten  down  (he  legend  of  the 
Garden   of  Eden  and   the   Ai'k    without  the   direct  assistance   of 
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God  Almighty  ?  If  it  is  sceptical  to  deny  one  agency,  it  is  equally 
sceptical  to  deny  the  other.  What  is  given  to  Jehovah  is  taken  from 
Moses. 

The  character  of  Christ,  we  are  told,  is  absolutely  perfect.  The 
moral  code  which  he  preached  is  equally  perfect.  The  spiritual  force 
which  he  revealed  is  the  only  one  capable  of  swaying  human  nature. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  teacher,  the  promulgation  of  such  a  code» 
and  the  revelation  of  such  truths  constitute  an  event  in  history  so 
unique  that  it  can  be  explained  by  nothing  short  of  a  divine  interven- 
tion. Nay,  the  discontinuity  implied  is  of  so  vast  an  order  that 
nothing  can  explain  the  facts  short  of  the  stupendous  miracle  of  the 
mcai-nation  of  the  Eulcr  of  the  universe.  Grant  Chi-ist  to  be  perfect, 
— is  the  difference  between  him  and  the  best  of  his  race  such  that 
it  must  correspond  to  the  difference  between  man  and  Infinity? 
Gmnt  his  teaching  to  be  of  flawless  purity  and  unrivalled  power, — 
are  we  to  infer  that  nothing  but  the  inconceivable  catastrophe  sug- 
gested can  explain  the  knowledge  and  the  power  displayed  by  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  ? 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  doctrines  upon  which  this  excep- 
tional character  is  founded.  Wo  will  begin  with  this — "  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  This  is  altered  in  the  revised  edition 
to  mean — "  He  that  disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned ; "  but  condemned 
to  what,  if  not  eternal  judgment  ?  Of  all  the  doctrines  preached  in 
his  name,  none  is  less  godlike,  for  none  has  been  productive  of  so 
much  miscliief,  and  been  made  a  handle  for  the  perpetration  of  so 
much  cruelty,  as  this.  Wherever  the  Cross  has  been  raised,  the 
blood  of  the  unbeliever  has  been  shed.  In  whatever  country  Jesus 
and  his  gospel  have  been  preached,  human  beings  have  fallen 
victims  to  creeds,  have  been  put  to  death,  because  they  did  not 
believe  this,  or  because  they  did  beHeve  that.  Eead  the  records  of  the 
fate  of  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  men  and  women  who  have  suffered 
**  martyrdom  "  because  they  did  believe  or  did  not  believe  a  certain 
dogma  held  by  one  sect  of  Chi-istians  and  denied  by  another.  Take  a 
retrospect  of  the  matclilessly  barbarous  deeds  of  Chiistendom,  and 
see  the  blaze  of  human  bodies,  in  Smithfield  and  elsewhere,  illu- 
minating the  whole  atmosphere ;  or  behold  the  massacres  and 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  whole  nation  of  Waldenses  in  Piedmont's 
Valley ;  or  listen  to  the  echo  of  the  sound  of  hoiTor  wliich,  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  awoke  the  Huguenots  of  Paris.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  endless  ;  yet  many  think  we  have  not  progressed.  Is  there 
a  man  or  woman  among  us  would  be  guilty  of  the  barbarity  and 
fiendish  atrocities  of  the  past  ?  And  will  not  the  next  step  be  the 
universal  disbehef  of  the  dogma  that  has  caused  so  much  human  misery 
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and  suffering,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  God  than  to  imagine  He 

would  send  any  of  His  creatures  to 

"  Dreadful  hell, 
And  everlasting  pains. 

Where  sinners  must  with  devils  dwell 
In  darkness,  fire,  and  chains." 

We  must  banish  this  conception  as  one  degrading  to  God,  brand 
as  Satanic  the  horrible  conception ;  and  teach  men  to  love  their 
Maker,  not  to  fear  Him.  We  find,  practically,  the  hves  of  Chris- 
tians do  manifest  a  practical  unbelief  in  Christ's  precepts.  Take 
another  instance.  **  That  to  bo  poor  is  a  virtue ;  "  to  be  rich,  a  vice  ; 
as  the  poor  are  blessed,  and  will  bo  inheritors  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  whilst  the  rich  shall  have  a  great  difficulty  if  they  enter  at 
all  into  that  kingdom ;  that  those  who  now  hunger  are  blessed,  but 
that  those  who  are  now  full  shall  hunger ;  and  that  woe  awaits  the 
rich.  From  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy  or 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  downward  through  the  various  gradations  of  rank, 
I  ask,  is  such  a  belief  believed  in  J  and  if  noty  why  preached  ?  If  believed 
in,  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  is,  that  they  would  practise  their 
own  teaching,  and  not  be  led  away  by  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world  to  disregard  the  greater  bUssfulness  of  tho  world  to 
come.  We  see  no  willingness  by  the  clergy  to  part  with  any  of  the 
advantages  of  this  world ;  on  the  contrary,  a  desire,  as  strong  as  of 
any  other  class,  to  secure  all  they  can  of  this  world's  benefits,  although 
they  preach  self-sacrijice,  and  the  greater  blessings  of  the  next  world 
over  those  of  this. 

We  want  an  intelhgcnt  education  of  the  people — understanding 
what  they  profess  to  behove — in  opposition  to  elaborate  theological 
definitions  and  erroneous  dogmas,  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of 
modem  science.  If  men  behoved  in  hell,  that  is,  as  they  believe  in 
pains,  they  would  be  other  than  they  arc,  and  would,  must  act 
differently  to  what  they  do.  The  undeniable  fact  that  the  behef 
produces  so  httle  effect,  as  preachers  are  always  teUing  us,  proves  that 
the  ai'gument  has  some  weak  point  in  practice.  A  law  is  not  effective 
in  proportion  simply  to  the  severity  of  the  ruler,  but  also  in  proportion 
to  his  justice.  A  tyrant  makes  obedient  slaves,  not  virtuous  subjects. 
Theologians  have  always  made  God  out  to  be  a  tyrant.  I  know  they 
tell  you  of  His  infinite  mercy  ;  as  if  a  being  who  could  consign  any  one 
to  the  torments  of  hell  could  have  any  idea  of  mercy  or  justice !  No ;  in 
thek  anxiety  to  enforce  theology,  they  have  outraged  the  conscience, 
and  man  has  rebelled.  You  invent  a  judge  who  pimishos  savagely, 
who  punishes  ono  man  for  the  sins  of  another,  and  who  punishes 
frailties  for  which  he  is  himsoK,  as  the  creator,  indirectly  responsible  ! 
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Is  it  strange  that  some  men  refuse  to  be  cowed,  and  others  invent 

devices  for  evading  your  law,  as  plausible  as  those  by  which  you 

would  enforce  it?    But  it  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  God  is  to  be 

propitiated  by  prayer,  or  that  certain  ceremonies  and  beliefs  will 

induce  Him  to  clear  off  all  scores.    We  tell  you,  facts  are  against 

you.     Science  proves  that  God  is  just,  but  also  proves  that  every 

fault  brings  its  punishment.     **  Nature  never  forgives."    Impress  this 

fact  on  man's  mind ;   stimulate  his  conscience  and  intelligence  by  a 

knowledge  of  nature's  laws ;  and  you  will  elevate  the  moral  standard 

of  the  race  far  more  than  any  theological  stimulant  has  ever  done, 

or  can  do.    Hell  may  have  been  a  powerful  weapon  when  believed  in, 

or  not  understood,  as  old  bogies  are  in  keeping  children  quiet  when 

used  by  foolish  nursemaids ;    but  it  is  folly,  and  provokes  revolt, 

instead  of  obedience,  as  the  child  advances  to  manhood.     "  Belief," 

as  LcsHe  Stephens  observes,  '*  is,  in  fact,  the  real  scepticism.     It  can 

only  obtain  a  show  of  certainty  by  banishing  all  certainty  from  the 

world  of  expenenco  to  place  it  in  an  arbitrary  world  of  abstraction." 

The  assumption  which    underlies  all    scientific    reasoning,   of   the 

necessity  of  judging  of  the  future  from   the  past,  is  systematically 

rejected.    In    presence  of  all  the  great  movements  which  stir  the 

world,  the  believer's  attitude  is  one  of  doubt,  suspicion,  or  absolute 

hostility.     Increase  of  knowledge  makes  him  tremble  for  his  creed. 

Social  changes  involve  the  decay  of  the  one  sacred  authority.    If  he 

forces  himself  to  beheve  that,  in  some  sense,  a  reconciliation  between 

the  old  and  the  new  is  yet  possible,  he  is  forced  to  equivocate,  to 

strain  words  into  no  meaning,  and  to  look  with  doubt  upon  his  allies, 

who  support,  above  all  thmgs,  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 

expression    on    all    theological    questions,    detect    their    historical 

inaccuracies,  their  erroneous  dogmas,  their  claim  to  divine  inspiration, 

and  their  general  inconsistency  with  modem  science  and  progress. 

In  fact,  the  one  is  as  anxious  to  uphold,  as  the  others  are  to  destroy 

sacerdotalism,  and  its  attendant  enslaving  creeds  and  ecclesiastical 

errors,  which  substitute  tradition  for  the  immutable  truths  of  natural  law. 

The  behcf  in  progress,  in  some  one  of  its  many  shapes,  is  the 

most  characteristic   product   of  modem  habits  of  thought.      It  is 

simply  the  doctrine  of  evolution  applied  to  poUtical  and  social  theories, 

and  it  must  permeate  and  transform  all  such  theories  in  proportion 

as  they  become  scientific.     A  similar  transformation  must  be  effected 

in  our  moral  conceptions.     Mankind,  in  reviewing  the  past,  will  see 

where  they  have  erred ;  and  the  invariable  and  independent  operation 

of  all  natm*e's  laws  gives  them  the  means  of  ascertaining  causes  of 

past  failm-es,  and  thereby  insuring  with  certainty  future  successes. 

The  vision  of  a  supernatural  world  becomes  vivid  precisely  in  pro- 
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portion  as  an  interest  in  this  becomes  dim  ;  if  the  two  conditions  are 
not  logically  opposed,  yet  in  practice  one  waxes  as  the  other  wanes. 
We  cannot  really  walk  with  our  eyes  fixed  both  upon  cloudland  and  upon 
solid  earth.  Dreams  and  reahties  may  blind  for  a  time,  and  the 
dream  be  transformed  instead  of  abruptly  dispelled;  but  we  have 
ultimately  to  choose,  and,  as  we  choose,  we  must  become  sceptical  as 
to  this  world  or  the  other. 

*'  As  Catholicism  begins  with  fieiith,  so  Protestantism  ends  with 
inquiry."  The  sooner  the  better.  We  want  a  "  new  theology  ** — a 
return  to  primitive  truth — a  renovation  of  that  which  has  been 
corrupted  and  deformed  by  age — a  fresh  breaking  forth  of  the  spring 
of  living  water,  which  has  been  choked  up  and  covered  over  with 
rubbish  and  decaying  matter.  Thi-ough  the  gigantic  development  of 
scientific  research,  the  breach  between  the  Scripture  record  of  the 
world  and  its  history,  and  of  the  history  of  man  upon  it,  and  that 
which  the  facts  of  science  disclose,  has  been  growing  ever  greater  and 
greater  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  thinking  men.  The  discoveries 
of  natural  philosophers  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  within  the  last  half- 
century  have  shown  us  written  there,  by  the  Almighty  Creator  himself, 
in  beds  of  clay  and  coal,  in  petrified  plants  and  animals,  a  totally 
different  account  of  the  earth's  formation  and  history  from  that  which 
was  known  to  the  writer  or  writers  of  Genesis.  These  highly  gifted 
men  have  been  charged  with  infidelity,  atheism,  because,  like  Galileo 
of  old,  they  announced  to  their  fellow-men  the  discoveries  which,  by 
the  diligent  use  of  their  powerful  intellects,  and  after  many  years  of 
arduous  labour,  they  were  enabled  to  make  in  respect  of  the  Creator's 
works.  God  be  praised  that  this  evil  time  is  hastening  fast  to  an  end  ! 
And  the  teachers  of  the  "  new  religion  "  may  stand  firm  in  the  con- 
viction tliat  they  are  doing  the  work  of  God  in  trying  to  heal  the 
broach  between  faith  and  knowledge,  between  devout  religious  behef 
and  science,  in  satisfying  that  intense  longing  which  pervades  so 
many  hearts,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  classes,  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  narrow  dogmatic  systems  in  which  our  different  churches  have 
been  more  or  less  trained,  into  a  more  comprehensive,  all-embracing 
theology,  which  knows  what  is  essential  in  reHgion,  and  what  is 
temporary  and  extraneous  to  it,  giving 

**  Freo  space  for  every  human  doubt, 
That  the  whole  mind  may  orb  about ; " 

and  educating  men  to 

••  Eye  Nature's  works,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies. 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise ; 
Laugh  when  we  must,  be  candid  when  we  can. 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  Popb. 
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HOW  MEN  MAY  BECOME  MOEAL. 

'*  But  words  ore  things ;  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 
Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ! " 

Bybon. 

"  *Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

Bybon. 

"  All  work  of  man  is  as  the  swimmer's ;  the  vast  ocean  threatens  to  devour 
him.  If  he  fronts  it  nob  bravely,  it  will  keep  its  word.  By  incessant  wiso 
defiance  of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and  bufiet  of  it,  behold,  it  bears  him  as  its  conqueror 

along  I  " — CARLYIiE. 

How  to  make  men  more  moral — to  develop  their  higher  natnre,  to 
make  them  purer-hearted,  brains  better  developed,  of  a  higher  and 
better  type,  the  man  more  moral,  more  intellectual,  more  reveren- 
tial, more  sympathetic,  with  a  higher  sense  of  duty  to  his  God,  his 
neighbour,  and  himseK, — should  be  the  object  of  our  teachers,  pastors, 
and  legislators.  Give  men  a  higher  idea  of  this  life,  explain  to  them 
that  it  is  wrong  to  bo  sad  over  the  vanity  of  all  human  desu'es. 
Philosophers  may  preach  about  the  wisdom  of  indifference  to  all  mere 
mortal  pleasures,  but  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  liko 
**  wishing,"  and  getting  the  thing  **  wished  for."  The  longing  may 
be  painful  and  wearisome,  the  joy  when  won  may  not  last ;  but  to 
wish  for  a  something,  to  have  an  object  before  you  that  you  desire 
to  obtain,  is  **  to  live,'*  and  to  forget  tlie  dower  of  death  which  is  hanging 
over  you.  Teach  men,  to  win  is  the  one  ghmpse  of  Paradise.  To  win 
nobly,  requires  dignity  of  character,  quiet  fortitude,  and  tlie  steady 
ambition  of  those  old  Romans  who  set  no  other  limits  to  the  power  of 
their  race  than  those  of  the  world,  and  who,  whilst  living  for  their 
own  generation,  yet  laboured  for  eternity.  Solidity  of  character 
must  be  your  aim  ;  the  imagination  miist  be  subordinate  to  this  great 
law,  which  should  rule  your  nature.  The  imagination  is  a  powerful 
ally,  like  the  animal  part  of  our  natiure,  but  requires  to  be  held  well 
under  oiu:  control,  or  either  force  is  apt  to  lead  us  astray.  To  make 
better  men,  our  teachers  must  know  mankind  better,  the  strength  and 
weakness — mentally,  morally,  and  physically — of  those  they  are  training. 
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If  the  individual  knows  his  own  strength  and  weakness,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  he  would  not  undertake  what  he  could  not  accomplish, 
and  would  be  more  hkely  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  what  he 
attempted  if  he  neither  over  nor  under  rated  his  power  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  object  in  view.  Impress  on  the  young  to  be  in 
earnest,  that  the  thing,  let  it  be  ever  so  simple,  should  be  well  done,  and 
that  everything  that  has  to  be  done  is  worth  the  effort  necessaiy  to 
attain  it ;  so  struggling  like  many  a  weary  traveller  against  the  wind, 
you  will  manage  to  keep  your  hat  on,  and  though  your  cloak  may  be 
nearly  blown  off  your  shoulders,  you  will  firmly  gi*asp  your  staff  and 
keep  on  with  a  firm  step  that  speaks  of  confidence  and  bravery. 
This  is  how  men  should  be  trained  to  fight  the  battle  of  life, 
impressed  at  starting  with  the  belief  that  to  make  their  way  honour- 
ably in  Ufe,  they  must  have  a  legitimate  end  in  view,  knowing  there 
will  be  a  hard  battle  for  it,  but  resolved  to  neglect  no  means  that  will 
enable  them  to  win.  Heathen  or  Clu-istian,  a  man  must  believe  to 
do  anything  great;  the  man  who  can  only  talk  and  not  do,  is  just 
no  man  at  all. 

To  make  men  more  moral, 

**  Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office,  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride." 

COWPER. 

The  effort  to  make  men  believe  this  or  that  as  the  only  truth  must 
cease,  and  the  training  have  for  its  object  to  implant  in  the  mind  a 
**  desire  for  truth,"  and  to  lead  an  "humble  life."  We  want  as  an 
example  from  all  sects,  whether  theological,  political,  or  social, 
**  unity  "  in  essentials,  and  liberty  in  **  non-essentials,"  and,  above  all, 
in  all  things  "  charity."  **  Good  words  are  worth  much  and  cost 
little."  The  causes  of  success  and  failure  must  be  explained  clearly 
and  distinctly ;  it  must  be  proved  to  all  mankind  how  impolitic  it  is 
to  hve  or  trade  deceptively  or  dishonestly.  Keep  active  the  spirit  of 
justice ;  make  men  understand  that  the  higher  and  purer  their 
motives,  the  better  it  is  for  themselves,  and  all  those  among 
whom  they  live.  It  must  be,  as  it  can  be  demonstratively  shown 
that,  in  the  long  run,  it  is,  the  very  best  policy  to  be  just. 
But  this  is  only  the  first  seed,  that  will  germinate  in  their  souls  higher 
ideas,  so  that  their  lives  may  be  regulated  by  truth,  justice,  and 
honour.  The  law  of  the  conscience  must  regulate  the  life.  There  is  no 
truer  test  of  what  is  right  than  the  eternal  law  of  **  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by,"  in  all  things  ;  **  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Trust  in  God's  laws,  and  **do  the 
right."  In  the  family  circle,  in  your  business,  in  all  your  life's  duties, 
keep  your  sense  of  honour  ever  bright,  and  maintain,  as  a  pearl  above 
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all  price,  an  upright  conscience,  which  shall  be  satisfied  with  your  daily 
acts,  and  give  you  the  inward  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  always 
striven  to  do  that  which  is  just.  Contrast  a  life  led  upon  this  basis 
with  one  of  deceit  and  lying  and  cheating — self-respect  gone,  the 
fear  of  detection  ever  present,  and  the  dread  of  the  consequences  when 
found  out.  An  animal  life  is  a  living  hell ;  you  have  been  tempted,  you 
were  weak,  and  succumbed ;  the  animal  within  you  is  gratified  for  a  very 
brief  period,  and  the  remorse  that  haunts  you,  the  fear  of  being  found 
out  that  accompanies  you,  is  a  punishment  that  does  not  err  on  the 
side  of  mercy,  but,  if  you  have  an  active  imagination  and  a  morbid 
self-consciousness,  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence. 

It  is  upon  these  grounds  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  higher  part  of 
our  nature  should  be  appealed  to;  explain  to  men  the  folly  of 
cunning  and  knavery — how  much  wiser  it  is,  how  much  better  in  the 
end  it  pays  to  be  an  honest  man.  There  ai-o  some  men  in  business 
who  are  able  to  say,  "  I  owe  no  money  to  any  man  ; "  only  those  who 
are  never  free  of  debt,  who  are  haunted  by  the  dread  that  some  day 
it  may  happen  that  they  cannot  pay  their  debts,  can  realize  what  a 
rehef  it  must  be  to  the  mind  to  know  not  only  that  the  pay  days 
are  safe,  but  once  a  year  to  be  able  to  say,  **  I  am  free  of  debt." 
Go  with  me  a  little  further,  and  imagine  how  different  you  would  feel, 
what  a  sense  of  happiness  you  would  have,  if  you  felt  conscious 
throughout  the  day  that  you  were  not  acting  a  part-— trying  to  appear 
honest,  but  deceiving  wherever  you  can, — but  heart,  soul,  and  brain 
earnestly  striving  to  do  your  duty  as  a  man,  with  too  great  a  respect  for 
your  manhood  to  lie,  cheat,  or  humbug  your  fellow-men.  Do  try,  for 
your  peace  of  mind,  for  your  soul's  safety,  to  be  an  honourable  man ;  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  let  your  daily  efforts  bo  to  copy  the  honest  man 
as  depicted  by  George  Herbert : — 

*•  Who  is  the  honest  man? 
lie  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  truo. 

Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unprime,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  duo. 

•*  Whom  none  can  work  or  wooo 
To  use  in  anything  a  trick  or  slight ; 
Por  above  all  things  he  abhorrs  deceit : 

His  words  and  works  and  fashion  too 
All  of  a  piece,  and  all  are  cleane  and  straight. 

"Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
W^hon  the  wide  world  rurmes  bias,  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbes,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill. 

This  is  the  mark — man,  safe  and  sure. 
Who  stiU  is  right,  and  prayca  to  bo  so  stiU." 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  dishonesty  of  traders,  but  is  it  right  to 
assmne  that  it  is  only  in  commerce  that  this  high  sense  of  honour  is 
missing  ?  I  fear  the  great  desire  to  be  rich,  because  the  world  worships 
Mammon — the  desire  to  be  one  of  a  certain  class,  and  to  hold,  socially, 
a  position  better  than  their  fellows, — has  blunted  the  innate  sense  of 
honour  of  others  besides  our  manufacturers  and  merchants.  In 
commerce,  there  is  a  great  need  for  an  active  conscience,  a  high  sense  of 
honour ;  in  many  trades,  in  all,  more  or  less,  the  buyer  must  trust  to 
the  honesty  of  the  seller.  And,  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  trading 
class,  you  must  remember  the  majority  begin  the  world  without  any 
special  training  for  their  vocation,  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  conamerce, 
and  accept  as  a  matter  of  necessity  the  "  customs '*of  the  trade  they  are 
brought  up  in.  As  a  trader,  I  know  the  many  temptations  daily — 
temptations  that  the  intense  competition  of  our  times,  the  heavy 
expenses,  the  uncertain  returns,  the  lesser  rate  of  profit,  make  it  very 
difficult  to  resist.  This  only  makes  it  the  more  imperative  to  warn 
the  young  to  guard  against  yielding,  by  implanting  within  them 
higher  ideas  of  Hfe.  If  men  are  to  become  moral,  if  they  are 
to  remain  as  moral  as  they  are,  with  the  temptations  that  beset 
them  increasing  year  by  year,  it  is  essential  that  a  higher  ideal, 
purer  and  better  notions,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  vocations  they 
are  entering  upon,  be  given  to  the  ypung  before  entering  upon 
the  world's  struggle ;  if  they  are  not  to  fall,  they  must  be  better 
prepared  for  what  they  will  inevitably  encoimter — the  keen  conflict 
between  their  innate  sense  of  rectitude  and  the  customs  and  tiicks 
of  the  trade  they  have  gQik  to  follow  and  live  by.  The  time  has  passed 
for  half-measures  ;  from  pulpit,  platform,  the  senate,  in  social  conver- 
sation, we  want  those  who  have  influence  to  denounce  by  their  right 
names,  no  matter  how  done  or  who  by,  all  lying,  chicanery,  subtilty, 
misdescriptions,  &c.  It  must  be  recognized  that  to  deceive  is  to  cheat, 
to  misrepresent  or  to  charge  for  what  you  do  not  give,  is  to  defraud. 
No  matter  how  large  your  transactions,  a  cheat  is  on  a  par  with  a 
thief  and  a  vagabond,  and  by  society  should  be  shunned  as  moral 
outcasts.  By  this  means  you  will  get  in  time  really  honest  men,  not 
those  who  are  merely  "  legally  "  honest. 

A  difficult  task !  Yes,  no  doubt ;  and,  to  succeed,  there  must  be  no 
indecisive  or  unsteady  step,  but  a  compact  body  united  in  good  work- 
ing, with  a  cultivated,  keen  intelligence,  taking  cognizance  of  all 
things  in  the  world — above  all,  of  man,  what  he  is,  what  he  might  be 
if  he  knew  his  nature,  and  was  trained  how  to  utilize  to  the  utmost 
the  great  capacity  within  him.  Do  not  be  afraid,  but  try  and  make 
him  think,  his  brains  looking  at  the  world  with  intelligent  eyes — 
animated  with  the  desire  to  grasp  fiimly,  and  make  the  most  of  every 
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opportunity ;  resolved  to  progress,  clutching  the  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
uphill  life  so  hard  and  fast,  that  his  grasp  may  break  it  by  its  tenacity 
of  purpose,  but  determined  to  break  it  rather  than  let  it  go. 

"  In  what  would  a  man  be  profited,  provided  he  gained  the  whole 
world,  and  lost  his  own  soul  ?  "  is  often  quoted  to  me ;  as  if  my  teach- 
ing was  only  to  make  men  rich ;  whereas  if  intimations  are  given  how 
to  be  successful,  it  is  equally  as  positively  asserted  that  it  is  an  error 
of  judgment  to  become  wealthy,  except  it  be  in  an  honom*able  manner. 
Of  the  inestimable  value  of  self-respect,  of  a  high  mental  and  moral 
culture,  of  the  value  of  a  man's  soul,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  sacrifice  the  great  pleasures  of  a  healthy 
moral  nature  for  the  mere  sake  of  wealth  or  social  importance. 
Land,  houses,  wealth,  and  power  have  a  certain  value,  and  yield  to 
their  possessors  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  but  not  equal  to  what 
the  cultivation  of  theii*  higher  faculties  would  give.  Mental  culture 
means  that  you  are  trained  to  see  more,  to  see  beauty  in  things  where 
others  see  nothing.  This  is  a  positive  pleasm'e.  Moral  culture  is  equaUy 
beautiful ;  it  elevates  the  mind  above  and  beyond  the  cmving  for  httle 
things — enables  it  to  view  with  indifference,  if  not  contempt,  the 
eager  struggle,  the  restless  unrest  of  those  who  want  to  make 
money — honestly  if  they  can,  but  to  **  make  money  "  by  some  means 
or  other.  Hence  it  is  that  the  majority  lose  the  delight  that  the 
satisfaction  of  the  higher  uatm'e  gives  ;  and  in  the  mad  struggle  the 
many  get  nothing  in  exchange  but  tlie  means  to  keep  body  and  soul 
gomg ;  the  few  only  get  land,  wealth,  renown ;  the  many  are  surrounded 
by  misery — the  future  too  uncertain  for  the  present  to  yield  any 
happiness.  "  If  a  man  is  a  fool  who  barters  his  higher  nature  for 
some  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  what  fools  they  are  who  give  up 
their  bii*thright  for  nothing  !  '*  The  essential  thing  is  to  teach  men 
they  are  under  the  sway  of  **  law  ;  "  imbue  in  all  men  a  respect  for 
law,  human  and  divine.  The  shocks  which  disturb  an  empire,  which 
ruin  states,  anse  from  contempt  for  the  decision  of  the  law.  That 
infringement  of  the  moral  law  is  punished  in  this  world,  must  be 
proved  to  men,  if  you  want  to  raise  them  above  the  reckless  and 
cynical  selfishness  of  the  present  day.  You  must  tell  men  plainly  and 
frequently  of  their  responsibihty  and  the  consequences  of  their  present 
mode  of  action  ;  train  them  to  use  their  great  trust  in  a  wiser  and 
more  liberal  spii-it — above  all,  to  be  imt.  At  present  mankind  resemble 
a  mob  of  vultiu-es  battling  over  a  corpse.  To  make  mankind  more 
moral,  it  has  become  essential  that  the  basis  of  their  rehgious  belief 
be  altered.  For  the  Fall,  substitute  evolution  ;  for  Divine  interposition, 
miracles,  and  atonement,  substitute  **  law  " — unvarying,  everlasting 
«« law  " — the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  now,  and  for  ever  ;  for 


the  speculative  theories  and  theologies  built  upon  myths  and  legends, 
substitute  **  facts  '*  of  the  universe,  the  operations  of  Nature,  under- 
standable by  the  intelligence  of  mankind  ;  and  upon  this  basis  build 
the  religion  needed  for  the  nineteenth  century — a  religion  for  all  men, 
all  ages — a  rehgion  that  could  not  fail  to  produce  real  moral  Hves,  and 
prove  man's  religious  behef  by  his  daily  acts ;  as  the  essence  of  the 
change  would  consist  in  the  substitution  of  "acts"  for  faith — acts 
inevitable,  once  men  are  trained  to  understand  God  and  His  ways ; 
and  a  pure  religion  would  be  engendered  in  the  minds  of  all,  once 
they  were  brought  into  intelligent  communion  with  the  Creator, 
through  comprehending  His  wishes  by  a  knowledge  of  His  works. 

"  Oh  !  let  my  converse.  Lord,  with  Thee, 
From  bonds  of  error  set  me  free. 
Let  the  enlight'ning  of  my  mind 
Bomove  the  shades  that  keep  me  blind. 
Grant  me  the  pow'r,  the  right  to  see,  ; 

To  love  the  good,  who  follow  Thee,"  i 


Men  are  immoral  because  they  are  misled  when  beginning  life's 
journey  ;  and  the  facts  are  so  contraiy  to  the  dogmas,  that  the  most 
earnest-minded  and  true  amongst  men,  unable  to  conscientiously  say 
they  beUeve,  simply  because  it  is  orthodox  and  proper  so  to  do,  become 
indifferent  or  sceptical,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  orthodoxy,  with 
its  inconsistencies,  is  the  stumbling-block,  instead  of  being  the  ladder 
to  help  thom.  To  remedy  this  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  I 
have  advocated  teaching  man  his  own  constitution,  and  its  relation  to 
external  natm-e,  thereby  enhancing  his  estimation  of  his  own  being ; 
and,  by  showing  him  the  wise  and  just  laws  of  his  Creator,  once  more 
get  him  to  have  faith  in,  and  reverence  for,  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
has  aiTanged  all  things  so  thoughtfully  for  his  happiness  here  in  this 
hfe,  that,  if  man  would  but  be  so  guided  by  his  reason  and  moral 
nature,  in  his  last  moments  he  might  say  with  Thierry,  **  There  is 
something  in  the  world  better  than  sensual  enjoyments,  better  than 
fortune,  better  than  health  itself :  it  is  devotion  to  knowledge ;  it  is 
devotion  to  truth."  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  reflect  upon,  that 
thousands  of  our  young  men  are  drifting  into  indifferentism  or  scep- 
ticism, because  the  clergy  will  not  boldly  face  the  difficulty,  discard 
tenets  they  must  know  to  be  not  really  tenable,  and  preach  upon 
God's  works  and  His  laws  ;  instead  of  which,  unless  you  accept  the 
Bible  as  a  standpoint,  they  refuse  to  argue  witli  you,  regard  you  as 
lost,  and  take  no  pains  to  save  you,  unless  in  their  own  way.  Hence 
wo  are  not  rehgious — we  are  not  moral.  We  spend  money  to  convert 
Hindus,  Chinese,  Japanese,  &c.,  to  what  we  call  rehgion,  when,  as 
regards  religious  zeal  and  feeling,  they  have  double  what  we  have ; 
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they  may  wont  guidaDce,  but  there  is  abundance  of  it.  Behold  their 
sacrifices  and  self-tortures,  to  please  their  idols.  Their  religion  is  their 
all.  Our  religion  bends  to  our  other  fewjulties ;  their  other  fewjulties  bend 
to  their  religion.  Ours  is  on  the  surface — a  Sunday  coat,  which  we 
seldom  wear ;  theirs  is  their  under-garment.  Much  of  ours  is  shallow 
pretension,  based  on  policy  and  selfishness  ;  theirs  their  heart's  core. 
**  To  make  men  more  moral,"  we  must  at  once  reverse  the  teaching  of 
the  different  Christian  sects.  **  The  spirit  must  be  shown  to  be  above 
the  letter,  and  professions  of  belief  be  disbelieved,  unless  the  men  prove 
their  opinions  by  the  lives  that  corns  out  of  them"  Even  mental  narrow- 
ness, bad  as  it  is,  is  preferable  to  the  moral  falsehood  of  our  day. 
Wo  want,  must  have,  more  reality,  more  moral  earnestness  of  purpose, 
keeping  active  that  instinctive  honour  throughout  society  that  would 
make  men  and  women  shun  with  shame  and  contempt — aye,  with 
loathing — many  of  those  who,  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  their  wealth, 
have  the  entree  to  the  best  society,  spite  of  their  immoralities. 

As  Carlyle  observes,  we  must  **  look  straight  through  the  clothes 
at  the  real  man  within.'*  Not  what  men  have,  but  how  they  have  got 
it,  and  what  they  do  with  it,  must  be  society's  test  of  a  man's  worth. 
Let  hero-worship  in  all  forms  bo  but  a  dwelling  on  the  strength  each 
one  has  within  himself  to  be  what  he  seldom  is.  In  Mr.  Tennyson's 
**  Idylls  of  the  King,"  the  king  is  the  king  within  the  human  breast, 
and  the  whole  work  is  a  beautiful  allegory  of  the  subordination  of 
our  passions  and  our  powers  to  the  voice  of  duty.  To  all  I  say  :  Do 
the  duty  which  Hes  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty ; 
thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become  clearer.  I  think  it  was 
Dr.  Johnson  who  said  you  cannot  give  people  **  understanding."  Has 
any  real,  systematic  effort  ever  yet  been  made^in  the  world's  history  to 
stimulate,  excite,  and  move  into  activity  the  latent,  inherent  power  of 
man's  mind  ?  On  the  contrary,  every  effort  has  been,  and  is,  made 
to  keep  it  smothered.  For  instance,  the  old  theory  was,  and  still  is, 
with  those  who  will  not  use  their  brains  and  eyes,  that  "  we  cannot 
help  dying  when  death  comes."  The  new  idea,  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge of  man  and  nature,  is,  that  death  never  comes,  imless  when 
summoned  by  violated  laws,  till  old  age  folds  us  up  gradually  in  a 
natural  and  therefore  pleasuiable  dochne,  after  we  have  no  more 
desire  for  life  or  dread  of  death.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  if  those 
who  have  assumed  so  long  to  speak  as  if  inspired  by  God,  had  been 
qualified  to  act  as  God's  representatives,  they  would  not  have  demon- 
strated to  man  that  his  glorious  privilege  and  imperious  duty  was  to 
preserve  his  health,  and  have  awakened  his  understanding  by  showing 
the  importance  of  studying  the  laws  of  health,  and  makiugthe  obeying 
of  them  a  uuitter  of  conscience,  so  that  being  unwell  would  be  regarded 
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and  known  as  guilt,  and  lead  to  repentance  and  reform  ?  What  a 
different  world  it  would  be  if  health — physical,  mental,  and  moral — were 
regarded  as  the  highest  business  and  duty  of  life  I  We  want  the 
"  natural"  in  all  to  supersede  the  "  unnatural  ;*'  we  want  men  to  know 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  is  in  returning  from  transgression  to 
obedience ;  that  all  misery  here  results  wholly  and  solely  from  viola- 
tion of  nature's  laws.  We  were  intended  to  be  happy  here ;  if  we  are 
not,  it  is  because  we  are  disregarding  God's  laws  and  living  in  opposi- 
tion to  Him,  and  are  miserable  in  consequence,  and  we  can  only  be 
happy  by  removing  the  causer-disobedience. 

•*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  **  Know  thyself,"  has 
been  told  us  for  ages ;  nevertheless,  of  himself  man  knows  least.  And 
no  creature  presents  such  an  anomalous  appearance  as  man.  Viewed 
in  one  aspect — inventing  torpedoes,  delighting  in  blowing  thousands 
into  eternity — ^he  resembles  a  demon  ;  in  his  works  of  charity,  his  dis- 
coveries in  science,  and  his  vast  combinations  for  the  benefit  of  his 
race,  he  seems  a  bright  intelligence  from  Heaven.  To  make  him 
hold  the  place  ho  should — his  powers  entitle  him  to— his  intcUigence 
must  be  awakened  to  the  many  and  varied  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  by  inciting  him  to  contemplate  the  various  arrangements 
or  laws,  and  the  mode  in  which  He  governs  the  world.  We  must  put 
aside  theology,  creeds,  miracles,  fall,  atonement,  and  appeal  to  man's 
moral  and  religious  faculties  by  the  **  truths  "  that  Natm^o  teaches. 
Man  has  faculties  given  hini  by  his  Creator  to  observe  phenomena,  to 
trace  causes  and  effects  ;  and  the  external  world  affords  scope  to  these 
powers.  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  say  that  wo  are  commanded 
by  Divine  authority  to  observe  and  inquire  into  the  causes  that  operate 
in  us  and  around  us,  and  into  the  results  that  naturally  follow,  and 
to  alter  and  modify  our  opinions  and  conduct  according  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  we  shall  make.  While  ignorant,  man  is  a  helpless 
creature  ;  but  every  step  in  knowledge  is  accompanied  by  an  augment- 
ation of  his  command  ov6r  his  own  condition.  For  example,  much 
of  our  progress  during  the  last  half-century  has  been  mainly  due  to 
the  development  of  the  railway  system.  All  the  other  vast  develop- 
ments of  the  power  of  steam,  all  the  developments  of  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  mining  industry,  would  have  availed  but  little  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  without  those  means  of  internal  com- 
munication furnished  by  the  locomotive  engine  to  railways  brought 
into  use  by  George  Stephenson.  Comfort  and  happiness,  prosperity 
and  plenty,  have  been  brought  to  every  one  of  us  by  this  discovery ; 
and  are  we  not  justified  in  advocating  that  man  should  exert  his 
powers  to  understand  and  use  all  the  forces  of  natiire  to  assist  our 
toil,  and  alleviate,  remedy,  and  remove  material  discomfort  2 
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There  are  men  who  argue  that  for  men's  moral  well-being,  if  it  be 
a  question  between  scientific  progress  or  the  death  of  faith,  the  arrest 
of  science  would  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.    They  say,  **  Society  can 
exist  without  more  knowledge,  but  take  away  faith,  and  you  snap  the 
mainspring  in  the  clockwork  of  life."    Others  argue  that  all  are  Atheists 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  their  exploded  dogmas ;  they  ignore  Theists — be- 
lievers in  the  God  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ,  the  one  universal 
Father  and  Creator.     If  true  religion  means  sincere  veneration  of 
God,  implicit  trust  in  Him,  where  will  you  find  truer  religion  than 
among  Theists  ?      Can  there  bo  a  higher  or  more  noble  idea  than 
Christ's — "  God  is  a  Spirit,  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  tnith  '*  ? 
Theism  based  on  natural  laws,  simply  substitutes  rational  real  faith 
for  the  imaginary — gives  us  the  substance  instead  of  the  shadow. 
Teach  man  to  study  Nature,  and  learn  her  laws.     Appeal  to  his 
higher  senses,  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties ;  and  bid  him  draw 
his  conclusions  only  firom  the  mighty  works  of  creation — in  the  vast- 
ness,  harmony,  and  beauty  of  which — in  the  inflexible,  never- varying, 
and  beneficent  laws  that  govern  which,  he  feels,  ho  hears,  he  sees 
Godl     If  you  ask  me,  **  How  are  men  to  become  moral?"   I  reply, 
Let  them  take  as  their  Bible  **  Nature ;  "  study  God's  Word  in  His 
works,  as  in  these  He  declares  His  existence,  His  character,  and  His 
will,  in  language  which  all  mankind  can  understand,  and  which 
none  can  falsify.     So,  with  all  due  respect,  I  suggest  the  superiority, 
to  make  men  moral,  good  men,  of  the  Book  of  Nature  over  Revelation. 
Nature,  the  study  of  which  teaches  the  existence  of  God,  shows  us 
His  character,  and  is  the  only  reliable  revelation  given  by  God  to 
man — a  revelation   capable  of  proof;    for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
how  God  governs  the  imiverse,  and  it  can  be  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
that  only  by  the  knowledge  and  observance  of  the  laws  of  Nature 
can  man's  condition  be  ameliorated,  and  his  moral  condition  improved. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  owe  our  freedom  not  to  theologians,  but 
to  the  brave  few  who  here  and  there  have  lived  in  advance  of  their 
age,  more  especially  since  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  grey  dawn 
of  moral  and  scientific  knowledge  commenced  to  dispel  the  supersti- 
tious darkness  in  which  the  whole  of  Europe  was  enveloped.      The 
time  has  now  come  to  ask  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  be  the 
ally,  not  the  foe,  of  progress — to  rise  above  the  narrow-soulcd,  in-       j 
tolerant  views,  still  too  manifest  if  they  had  the  power,  of  olden  times ; 
and  let  bickering,  divisions  into  innumerable  sects  brimful  of  animosity 
against  each  other,  be  things  of  the  past.     And  their  new  mission — 
the  gospel  of  the  nineteenth  century — should  be  to  give  correct  views 
of  the  Deity,  and  teach  men  to  "  have  faitli  in  the  laws  of  God  ;  '* 
and  by  fiftcts^  stubborn  facts,  prove  to  men  the  wisdom  of  obedience  to 
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laws  explaining  in  everything  God's  justness  and  perfection ;  that,  see- 
ing in  the  proper  light  this  Being  of  infinite  goodness  and  parity,  man 
would,  must,  hend  the  knee  not  in  mere  ceremony  and  form,  but  in 
real  homage  and  worship  of  God.  As  to  men  being  Atheists,  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  religious  teaching  if  there  be  such  persons.  Tell  all  men, 
Cast  thine  eyes  about  thee  ;  look  at  the  surrounding  world,  revealing 
the  existence,  the  wisdom,  the  glory,  the  goodness  of  thy  Creator  I 
Open  the  Book  of  Nature^  and  read  therein !  Here  vnli  thou  find  and 
learn  evertliing  that  thou  canst  want,  or  wish  to  know.  Here  canst 
thou  contemplate  the  power,  wisdom,  and  benignity,  not  of  Three 
Gods  in  One,  but  of  the  one  true  Deity,  and  learn  to  love,  adore,  and 
glorify  Him.  Nature's  book  is  much  easier  to  be  understood  by  the 
meanest  capacity  than  the  Book  of  Christian^  Revelation.  It  can  be 
read  without  knowledge  of  Greek  idiom  or  Hebrew  points.  No  por- 
tion of  it  has  been,  or  can  be,  forged,  coimterfeited,  interpolated, 
altered,  or  lost.  It  requires  neither  to  be  transcribed  nor  translated. 
It  is  an  everlasting  original,  written  in  a  imiversal  language,  which  all 
mankind  can  read  and  understand ;  and  it  reveals  to  man  everything 
that  he  is  capable  of  comprehending.  We  can  learn  the  attributes  of 
the  Eternal  First  Cause — the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  imiverse — 
from  the  Book  of  Nature.  Blind  is  the  man  who  cannot  perceive  in 
Nature  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite,  intelligent 
First  Cause — of  an  eternal  God.  Everything  in  the  universe  teaches 
this  great  truth,  from  the  most  evanescent  star  in  the  remotest  region 
of  space  to  the  meanest  glowworm  on  the  road- side ;  from  the  sun  in 
the  firmament  down  to  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  that  floats  in  the 
air ;  from  the  largest  being  in  animal  creation  to  the  most  imper- 
ceptible animalcule.  Everything  in  the  skies  above  and  in  the  earth 
beneath  suggests  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  Dnscen,  and  would  in- 
. spire  the  mind  with  love  of,  and  a  desire  to  obey  Him,  i^  being  properly 
instnicted,  he  understood  God's  laws,  and  was  led  to  perceive  that  the 
whole  universe  is  governed  on  a  piinciple  in  which  justice  and  benevo- 
lence are  the  leading  features.  Surely  such  a  course  of  training  is 
better  adapted  to  make  us  **  better  men,"  and  inspire  us  with  love 
of  the  Creator,  than  the  Christian  doctrine  which  logically  teaches  us 
that  God  has  created  and  does  govern  all  things  for  the  selfish  purpose 
of  His  own  glory. 

Many  of  the  diseases  of  old  have  vanished  in  our  time  before 
medical  science.  What  has  been  done  for  the  body  must  be  done  for 
the  mind.  The  clergy,  hitherto  entrusted  with  the  **  cure  of  souls," 
have  been  the  **  blind  leading  the  blind ; "  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
plain  every- day  life  about  them,  more  especially  if  the  facts  brought 
imder  their  notice  seemed  antagonistic  to  what  they  considered  divine 
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revelation.  The  first  step  in  improving  man  is  to  have  prescriptions 
by  men  competent  to  judge  what  ails  him.  The  mind  of  man  needs 
balancing,  needs  proper  direction,  needs  stimulating  and  sustaining. 
Men  must  be  taught  to  know  themselves  by  teachers  who  understand 
them.  To  raise  mankind,  to  rid  society  of  the  horrible  revelations 
in  every  day's  paper  of  man's  immorality,  of  the  loathsome  vice  that 
meets  one  at  all  hours  in  every  street,  needs  a  real  living  faith,  a 
behef  in  a  God,  from  contemplation  of  His  works,  and  a  reverence  and 
adoration  for  One  so  immensely  our  superior.  We  want  acts  that 
will  show  that  men  have  a  belief  in  God,  manifested  by  the  daily  lives 
of  all  classes  in  the  State,  the  Church,  the  shop,  the  home.  We  want 
the  substance,  **  reality ;  "  not  the  "  shadow  '*  of  forms  and  ceremonies 
that  men  have  been  pursuing,  which  have  narrowed  the  range  and 
crushed  the  power  of  thought,  made  men's  minds  sick  and  feeble,  that 
would  be  elastic  with  vigour  in  a  better  atmosphere. 

The  way  to  progress  is  step  by  step.  Burke  truly  says:  **If  we 
would  have  a  perfect  state,  we  must  form  perfect  citizens.  Without 
concurrence  and  adaptation  of  these  to  the  design,  the  very  best  of 
speculative  projects  may  miscarry." 

**  God  has  conceded  two  sights  to  a  man : 
One  of  man's  whole  work,  time's  completed  plan ; 
The  other  of  the  minute's  work,  man's  first 
Step  to  the  plan's  completion." 

Browkino. 

We  look  on  the  far  hills  towards  which  we  direct  our  course,  but 
observe  chiefly  the  road  we  travel.  Unless  we  do  so,  we  £aU  into  the 
ditch,  or  run  our  heads  against  a  wall.  For  all  success  in  life,  whether 
in  dealing  with  the  commonest  details  of  trade  or  with  the  higher 
interests  of  man,  wo  need  both  the  far  sight  and  the  near.  It  is  not  by 
fiashioning  anew  the  outside  of  our  social  man  that  we  shall  change  its 
structure.  To  do  that,  wo  must  deal  with  its  elements — begin  by 
taking  away  every  hindi-ance  to  the  development  of  a  true  moral  life  in 
each,  and  value  more  highly  the  education  of  life  ;  as,  if  each  one  has 
his  own  life  to  raise,  he  has  also  daily  opportunities  of  aiding  or  imped- 
ing others  in  the  struggles  of  their  Hves.  **  To  be  wisely  worldly,  and 
not  worldly  wise,"  copy  Wordsworth,  who  took  as  his  standard  the 
best  man  he  knew  or  had  read  of,  who  had  actually  lived  and  worked 
out  for  himself  the  problem  of  a  lifetime  to  the  highest  sense  of  duty  ; 
and  he  said,  looking  at  such  a  man : 

"  I  could  not  but  inquire. 
Not  with  less  interest  than  heretofore. 
But  greater,  though  with  spirit  more  subdued. 
Why  is  this  glorious  creature  to  be  found 
One  only  in  ten  thousand  ?    What  one  is. 
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Why  may  not  miUionB  be  ?    What  bars  are  set 
By  Nature  in  the  way  of  such  a  hope  ? 
Our  animal  appetites  and  daily  wants, 
Are  these  obstructions  insurmountable  ? 
If  not,  then  others  vanish  into  air." 

The  first  step  to  the  realization  of  an  ideal  few  understood  at  the 
time  of  Wordsworth,  but  which  has  become  the  master-thought  of 
English  life  and  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  for  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  to  teach,  as  Mr.  Dale  truly  says  George  Dawson 
did,  and  to  insist  on,  the  eveiy-day  duties  of  life,  and  give  moral 
teaching  in  the  most  practical  and  effective  form,  calling  all  things 
plainly  by  name,  with  no  mental  reservation.  Denounce  all  shams, 
all  hypocrisy,  adulterations,  combinations,  or  any  efforts  to  enable 
men  to  charge  their  customers  more  profit  than  they  are  honestly 
entitled  to  ;  teach  them,  trade  may  be  "  morally  "  carried  on,  and  it  is 
as  unwise  as  it  is  dishonest  to  lie,  deceive,  or  overcharge ;  that 
fraudulent  promoters,  however  rich,  or  lazy  directors,  however  **  good 
their  intentions,"  if  hy  means  of  their  names  the  pubUc  are  fleeced 
and  ruined,  are  scoundrels ;  that  life  has  other  duties  than  to  think 
only  of  dress  and  jewellery,  dinners  and  parties,  or  the  fashionable 
vanities  of  the  day.  Speak  out,  so  that  men  of  business  will  know 
what  you  mean  by  honest  trading  and  Hving  within  their  income; 
speak  clearly,  so  that  all  may  understand  the  intention  and  meaning 
of  your  lessons.  Do  not  be  satisfied  in  asking  men  to  be  unselfish ; 
attack  the  selfishness  that  evades  doing  aught  that  is  unpleasant  or 
unprofitable.  Moral  teaching,  to  be  strong,  to  be  effective — and  it 
must  be  earnest,  to  do  any  good — must,  as  George  Dawson  says,  **  be 
derived  from  the  firmness  of  your  convictions  that  the  laws  which 
govern  human  life  are  not  to  be  evaded;  that  they  assert  their 
authority  with  relentless  severity  ;  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  cheat  . 
them ;  that  they  have  no  pity ;  that  we  ;must  obey  them,  or  else 
suffer  the  consequences  of  our  disobedience."  He  insisted  with  a 
frequency,  an  earnestness,  and  an  energy  which  showed  the  depth  of 
his  own  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  his  teaching,  that 
what  a  man  sows  he  must  also  reap,  no  matter  though  he  has  sown 
ignorantly  or  carelessly ;  that  the  facts  of  the  physical  and  moral 
universe  have  a  stem  reality  ;  and  that,  if  we  refuse  to  learn  and  to 
recognize  the  facts,  the  best  intentions  are  unavailing. 

The  iron  girder  must  be  strong  enough  to  hear  the  weight  that  is 
put  upon  it,  or  else  it  will  give  way  ;  no  matter  whether  the  girder  is 
meant  to  support  the  roof  of  a  railway  station  or  the  floor  of  a 
church,  or  the  gallery  of  a  theatre.  Hard  work  is  necessary  for 
success  in  business ;  and  the  man  who  works  hardest,  other  things 
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being  equal,  is  most  likely  to  succeed,  whether  he  be  a  saint  or  a 
sinner.     A  lie,  no  matter  whether  a  man  has  persuaded  himself  that 
he  is  doing  right  in  telling  it,  is  a  he  still ;  and  sooner  or  later  a  lie 
will  come  home  to  the  man  that  tells  it.     The  facts  of  the  universe 
are  steadfast,  and  not  to  be  changed  by  human  fancies  or  follies ;  the 
laws  of  the  universe  are  relentless,  and  will  not  relax  in  the  presence 
of  human  weakness,  or  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  human  passion 
and  force.     It  cannot  be  too  often  told  all  people  that  they  must  get 
at  the  real  facts,  and  shape  their  lives  according  to  the  actual  laws, 
or  they  will  suffer.     No  matter  though  you  are  sincerely  convinced 
that  protection  to  native  industry  will  secure  commercial  prosperity, 
'      you  mxist  abolish  protective  duties,  or  the  industry  of  the  nation  will 
'      be  repressed.     No  matter  though  you  have  a  most  devout  and  con- 
scientious belief  that  by  mere  praying  you  can   save  a  town  firom 
typhoid  fever  ;  if  the  drainage  is  bad,  and  tlie  water  foul,  praying  will 
'      never  save  the  town  from  typhoid.     No  matter  how  deep  and  strong 
your  faith  that  you  will  get  on  in  business  by  merely  reading  the 
Bible,  and  teaching  in  a  Simday- school,  and  holding  a  right  religious 
creed ;  you  will  soon  be  in  the  Bankniptcy  Court,  unless  you  avoid 
!      bad  debts,  unless  you  are  punctual,  imless  you  are  industrious,  and 
I      unless  you  keep  your  shelves  clear  of  dead  stock.     You  cannot  make 
I      a  universe  for  yourself  out  of  yom-  own  head.     Water  drowns,  fire 
!      bums,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.     The  conditions  of  human  life  are 
!      fixed ;  it  is  of  no  use  arguing  against  them  ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  complain 
of  them.     You  must  confess  the  authority  of  moral  laws  ;  whether 
you  confess  their  authority  or  not,  you  will  suffer  for  breaking  them. 
!      You  must  respect  the  reality  of  facts  ;  whether  you  respect  it  or  not, 
j      the  facts  will  remain.     It  should  be  our  first  business  to  discover  the 
laws,  and  to  learn  how  the  facts  stand.     It  must  be  imperatively  en- 
I      forced  on  the  young  tliat  rules  are  only  to  assist  them  in  their  obser- 
vations and  inductions  ;  and  all  teaching  is  useless  that  has  not  for 
'      its  primary  object  teaching  the  student  to  observe  and  think  for  himself. 


•*  Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  said,  *  Lot  Newton  bo  1 '  and  all  was  light.*' 

POPB, 

**  That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below, 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourselves  to  know.'* 

Ibid. 

As  iron,  when  it  has  been  smelted  and  purified,  gradually  wrought 
and  refined  by  hammering,  may  be  converted  into  all  sorts  of  vessels, 
BO  also  would  mankind,  if  taught  the  way  of  moral  progress  from  the 
beginning,  learn  to  observe,  and  their  minds  be  gradually  freed  from 
all  impurity ;  and  if  they  sedulously  exert  themselves,  in  time  they 
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may  elevate  themselves  into  intelligent,  moral  creatnres.  But  as  a 
laden  ox  that  has  fallen  into  a  slough,  in  spite  of  all  weariness, 
struggles  out  to  one  or  the  other  side  without  ever  thinking  of  rest, 
80  must  a  right-minded  man  labour  for  nothing  but  to  be  free  of  his 
imperfections,  and  avert  from  himself  the  pains  thereof. 

Parents  are  the  best  trainers.  If  we  wish  to  command  the  course 
of  a  stream,  we  must  trace  it  to  its  source — ^receive  it  as  it  issues  from 
the  womb  of  the  moimtain,  ere  it  becomes  swollen  into  uncontrollable 
dimensions,  and  rushes  impetuously  onward  to  the  ocean.  It  is  not 
enough  to  begin  at  school,  and  throw  the  burden  of  physical  regenera- 
tion on  the  teachers.  The  work  must  commence  at  home.  Parents 
must  be  indoctrinated  into  its  absolute  necessity,  as  an  incumbent 
duty  which  God  imposes  upon  them.  They  must  take  their  children 
at  birth,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  them  all  the  beneficent  influences 
which  science  and  experience  reveal,  and  continue  the  process 
through  life.  They  should  instruct  them  early  in  the  laws  of  their 
being,  and  enforce  the  necessity  of  strict  obedience  to  these  laws,  and 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  personal  discipline  being  rigidly 
practised  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  under  all  conditions.  There  is  no 
other  way ;  and  it  would  be  done  if  parents  were  but  taught  to  see 
the  importance  of  carrying  out  the  principles  for  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  their  children.  For  instance,  you 
have  a  boy  of  a  thoracic  temperament,  prone  naturally  to  violent 
exercises — one  of  those  wild,  imruly  boys  we  so  often  hear  of  from 
parents,  comparatively  averse  to  mental  occupation,  to  whom  school 
and  lessons  are  a  great  trouble.  We  will  assume  that  the  parents, 
soon  after  birth,  were  aware  of  this ;  can  any  one  doubt  but,  by  a 
judicious  and  persevering  superintendence,  and  by  gradually  and  pro- 
portlonally  extending  the  latter,  and  withdrawing  the  incentives  to 
the  former,  a  very  beneficial  change  may,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  be  ultimately  accomplished  ?  And,  again,  the  encephaHc 
boy,  with  weak  chest  and  muscles,  may  in  time,  by  withdrawing  the 
incentives  to,  and  opportunities  of,  too  much  mental  exercise,  and  by 
a  2)roperhj  regulated  gymnastic  training  and  muscular  exertion  in  the 
open  air,  be  greatly  improved  in  bodily  vigour,  and  yet  retain  his 
mental  powers  undiminished,  if  not  improved.  And,  lastly,  the 
abdominal  boy,  whose  belly  is  his  god,  may,  by  proper  regulation  of 
diet,  and  mental  and  bodily  exercise,  be  brought  within  the  pale  of 
humanity ;  whereas,  if  left  to  himself,  animal  indulgence  and  mental 
sloth  would  be  his  portion  for  life. 

An  individual  who  has  a  capacious  and  fully-developed  chest, 
whatever  may  be  his  mental  qualifications,  is  not  fitted  for  a  sedentary 
occupation,  where  he  would  be  much  confimcd.    His  large  lungs  and 
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vigorous  circulation  would  cause  a  restless  longing  for  a  more  active 
sphere  of  labour,  which,  if  not  gratified,  would  probably  terminate  in 
disgust  for  the  office.  How  many  youths  get  sent  home  in  disgrace 
because  of  this  !  Yet  parents  do  not  see  the  foUy  of  trying  to  thwart 
nature,  but  blame  their  sons  for  being  obstinate,  or  being  discharged 
for  carelessness,  because  they  will  not  give  their  minds  to  the  duties  of 
the  office.  Once  draw  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  they  will  soon  perceive,  by  the  stamp  of  nature,  that  a 
sedentary  occupation  was  altogether  at  vai'iance  with  the  tastes,  incli- 
nations, and  happiness  of  a  person  so  constituted,  and  they  would  find 
for  such  temperaments  pursuits  more  in  accordance  with  then* 
dispositions,  usefulness,  and  Hkelihood  of  success.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  nine-tenths  of  the  failings  in  life  may  bo  traced  to  dis- 
regarding, by  parents,  of  this  law  of  nature.  That,  put  in  the  right 
way,  parents  would  soon  carry  out  these  suggestions,  no  one  can 
doubt.  Love  of  offspring  is  strong  in  human  nature  ;  although  it  is 
sad  to  think  that,  for  want  of  proper  training,  at  present  they  turn 
their  young  out  upon  the  world,  to  encounter  its  difficulties,  helpless 
and  unprepared,  although  they  must  see  they  have  not  the  strong 
instinct  of  the  lower  animals  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

We  may  all  agree,  I  think,  that  any  faculty,  alike  of  mind  and 
body,  may  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  may  deteriorate  through 
neglect ;  also,  that  every  faculty  is  normally  good,  but  liable  to  per- 
version. Therefore  there  cannot  be  a  better  plan  than  impressing  upon 
all  that  **  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind  is  susceptible  of  being 
improved  by  judicious  culture."  Not  only  is  this  principle  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  but  its  stimulating  value  is  inestimable, 
affording  as  it  does  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  every  one  (and  all 
of  us  have  more  or  less  need  of  improvement) ;  and  especially  should 
it  be  clearly  explained  and  impressed  upon  those  who  have  marked 
and  embarrassing  deficiencies  of  character.  It  is  only  applying  to  the 
mind  through  its  organ,  the  brain,  or  to  a  faculty  of  the  mind  through 
its  special  organ,  the  same  means  we  make  use  of  to  strengthen  the 
arm  or  increase  the  flexibility  of  the  fingers — **  properly  adapted  exer- 
cises." The  improvement  of  man  does  not  imply  the  extinction  of  any 
fiaculty  or  the  creation  of  new  faculties,  but  **  the  development  and 
training  of  all  existing  mental  powers.*' 

Plu*enology  declares  that  mind,  in  this  mortal  life,  and  while 
linked  to  matter,  is  manifested  through  the  brain.  What  the  mind  or 
soul  itself  is,  no  one  knows,  or,  in  this  world,  will  ever  know. 
Phrenology  does  not  support,  but  disproves  Fatahsm.  Briefly,  it 
teaches  that  it  has  found  mind  in  this  life  connected  with  matter,  and 
subject,  80  far  as  its  manifestations  are  concerned,  to  certain  organic 
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laws.  It  also  recognizes  within  the  limits  of  organization,  and  as  an 
element  in  the  mialterable  laws  of  life,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  a 
consequent  personal  responsibility.  We  are  not  responsible  for  our 
being.  We  are  bom  into  this  world,  made  dependent  while  hero 
upon  material  organs  for  our  ability  to  act,  and  rendered  liable  to  the 
accidents  which  happen  to  matter,  and  t6  the  final  death  of  the 
body.  In  their  arrangement  we  had  no  voice — no  freedom  to  choose 
when  or  where  we  would  be  bom,  or  how  we  would  be  endowed 
in  the  matter  of  body  and  brain;  and  therefore  can  have  no 
responsibihty,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  "  But  there  has  been 
bestowed  upon  us,  or  rather  made  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution, 
a  sense  of  ri/jht  and  wrong,  and  with  it  the  power  to  choose  between 
good  and  evil,  to  rise  or  to  fall,  to  improve  or  deteriorate  ;  and  here 
we  are  responsible,  not  for  our  faculties,  but  for  the  use  we  make  of 
them" 

Phrenology  says  of  the  brain  that  "size,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
the  measure  of  power."  Whenever  the  subject  of  phrenology  is  dis- 
cussed, its  advocates  are  told  of  numerous  instances  where  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
So-and-so  have  done  great  things,  yet  had  little  heads ;  and  what  a  fool 
Mr.  So-and-so  is,  yet  look  at  his  massive  head,  big  forehead,  &c. !  But  to 
get  a  true  estimate  of  character,  requires  the  trained  brain  to  under- 
stand the  qualifying  clause,  "  other  things  being  equal.**  The  "  other 
things  "  which  modify  this  law  in  the  case  of  the  brain  are  certain 
physiological  conditions,  such  as  temperament,  quality,  health,  respira- 
tion, circulation,  digestion,  activity,  excitability,  and  balance  or 
harmony.  All  states  of  the  body  affect  the  mind.  A  lancet  will 
restore  a  man  from  delirium  to  clear  thought ;  excess  of  thought  wiU 
waste  his  sinews  ;  excess  of  muscular  exercise  will  deaden  thought ;  an 
emotion  will  double  the  strength  of  the  muscles ;  and  at  last  the  prick 
of  a  needle  or  a  grain  of  mineral  will  in  an  instant  lay  to  rest  for  ever 
the  body  and  its  unity,  and  all  the  spontaneous  activities  of  intelligence, 
feeling,  and  action  with  which  that  compound  organism  was  charged. 
Thus,  from  the  summit  of  spiritual  Hfe  to  the  base  of  corporeal  life, 
whether  we  pass  up  or  down  the  gamut  of  human  forces,  there  nma 
one  organic  correlation  and  sympathy  of  parts,  with  a  connection  as 
visible  as  when  we  see  a  muscle  acting  on  a  bone,  or  the  brain  affected 
by  the  supply  of  blood. 

Of  this  fact  phrenology  defies  contradiction :  the  strong  thoughts 
which  have  moved  the  world  have  not  been  sent  forth  among  men 
through  the  agency  of  weak,  sickly  bodies,  or  small  brains.  The 
motive-power  of  muscle  and  of  brain  is  the  same.  We  can  no  more 
write,  study,  or  think  energetically  and  effectively  when  sick  than  we 
can  wield  the  axe,  the  sledge-hammer,  or  the  scythe.    Animal  power 
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is  not  mind,  but  it  is  something  which  mind  requires  in  this  life  for 
its  manifestations.  Memory,  reason,  eloquence,  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  even  morality  are  affected  by  disease.  A  disordered  body  in- 
volves disordered  or  weakened  mental  manifestations.  Napoleon  I., 
Welhngton,  Bismarck,  and  all  men  in  every  walk  of  life  who  stand 
pre-eminent  in  their  professions  above  their  fellows,  do  so  because 
they  have  more  brains — that  is,  more  mental  power — but,  above 
all,  they  have  those  nicely-balanced,  **  all  the  parts  working  together  " 
kind  of  brains,  that  indicate  **  the  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.** 

How  little  attention  **  health  "  receives  I  Who  thinks  of  telling 
the  young  that  **  many  people  die  daily  for  want  of  breath,"  their  own 
carelessness  alone  preventing  them  from  breathing  ?  If  we  only  half 
breathe — and  many  scarcely  do  that — wo  only  half  Hve.  Teach  the 
young  at  home  and  at  school  to  expand  their  chests,  and  thereby 
increase  their  breathing  power.  By  expanding  the  chest,  life  may  be 
prolonged,  and  health  and  beauty  promoted.  To  cultivate  breathing 
power  and  expand  the  chest,  practise  the  following  exercise  :  Stand 
erect,  throw  the  shoulders  back,  and  then  breathe  slowly,  freely,  and 
deeply,  ^//t«i7  the  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity  at  every  inspiration.  Do 
this  several  times  a  day,  in  the  open  day,  if  practicable,  and  if  not,  in 
a  well- ventilated  room.  You  will  be  well  rewarded.  Copious  breath- 
ing promotes  the  process  of  digestion,  and  strengthens  the  digestive 
organs  as  well  as  the  lungs  ;  and  good  blood  is  the  result  of  pure  food 
properly  assimilated,  &nd  fully  oxygenated  by  the  copious  breathing  of 
pure  air,  and  it  is  the  office  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  through 
the  system.  From  the  blood  are  made  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain.  If 
the  blood  be  good,  these  are  strong,  healthy,  and  efficient.  If  the 
blood  be  poor,  or  charged  with  impurities,  the  stnicture  built  up  by 
it  will  be  weak  and  disordered ;  for  **  the  blood  is  the  hfe  thereof." 
You  will  therefore  perceive  how  essential  it  is  for  the  most  efficient 
action  of  the  faculties  that  all  the  developments  of  the  body  and  brain, 
and  all  the  physiological  conditions  of  both,  be  well  balanced ;  that 
there  be  no  marked  excesses  or  deficiencies  ;  and  in  estimating  the  in- 
fluence of  the  body  upon  the  mind  in  any  given  case,  we  must  not  only 
consider  its  individual  developments  and  conditions,  but  the  proi)or- 
tions  and  relative  activity  and  power  of  each.  When  all  act  to- 
gether harmoniously,  **  the  effective  strength  of  each  is  increased ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  lack  of  balance  or  harmony  impedes  the 
action  of  all." 

There  are  means  of  stimulating  and  restraining  all  the  faculties, 
and  every  unduly-developed  propensity  should  be  early  subjected  to 
hygienic  regimen,  and  the  restraining  influences  of  the  aspiring  and 
governing  intellectual  faculties  and  the  moral  sentiments.      These 
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may  all  be  cultivated,  and  gain  the  controlling  power,  if  man  will 
but  make  use  of  the  means  God  has  placed  within  his  reach.  One  of 
the  most  important  points  is  for  man  to  remember  that  he  should 
"eat  to  live,  rather  than  live  to  eat."  Gluttony,  drunkenness, 
tobacco,  and  all  unnatural  stimulants,  lead  to  disease,  suffeiing,  and 
premature  death.  There  is  no  restraint  to  be  relied  on  against  a  too 
strong  appetite  for  drink  but  to  abstain  whollj/  from  all  beverages 
except  water,  and  cultivate  the  higher  facidties — a  love  of  literature, 
art,  and  nature,  or  whatever  has  a  refining  and  elevating  tendency, 
and  especially  keep  active  the  moral  sentiments.  Locking  men  up, 
limiting  the  number  of  public-houses,  granting  Permissive  Bills,  may 
palliate,  but  will  never  cure  or  extirpate  this  great  curse.  Work  upon 
man's  **  love  of  approbation  ;  "  rouse  his  desire  to  excel  and  be  es- 
teemed ;  stimulate  the  love  of  praise,  ambition,  affability,  and  pohte- 
ness.  The  desire  to  please  others,  by  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
restrain  our  passions  and  selfishness,  is,  as  Mr.  Combe  calls  it,  *'  the 
drill-master  of  society."  But  we  must  also  cultivate  self-esteem  to 
inspire  self-respect,  self-reHance,  pride  of  character,  also  conscien- 
tiousness ;  so  that  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  what  is  right,  you  will  be 
above  caring  what  people  say  about  you,  and  have  less  fear  of  "  Mrs. 
Grundy."  Esteem  yourself  as  a  vmn  so  highly  as  to  scorn  every 
mean  action.  By  care,  you  will  find  yourself  restrained  fi:om  doing 
wrong,  or  forming  improper  connections,  by  an  ovei'whelming  sense 
of  the  degradation  which  would  result  from  doing  so.  When  self- 
esteem  is  deficient,  the  individual  has  no  rehance  upon  himself;  and 
if  censured  by  his  superiors,  it  keeps  him  in  the  background,  through 
diffidence  of  his  own  judgment.  Inferior  talents,  combined  with 
strong  self-esteem,  are  often  crowned  with  far  higher  success  than 
more  splendid  abilities  and  feeble  self-esteem.  Remember  you  are 
wen  and  women ^  and  leading  honest,  truthful,  earnest  lives ;  leam  to 
hold  up  your  head  in  any  company ;  but  you  must  correct  too  high 
estimates  of  yourselves  by  the  exercise  of  your  reason  and  the  help  of 
phrenology.  Phrenology  is  the  best  guide  I  know  of,  that  enables 
us  to  measure  our  own  capacity,  to  ascertain  our  strong  and  our  weak 
points,  to  learn  what  sins  most  easily  beset  us,  and  what  course  to 
pursue  to  guard  against  them  and  promote  virtue,  purity,  and  holiness ; 
how  to  cultivate  the  faculties  which  are  deficient  or  inactive,  and  how 
to  restrain  or  control  excessive  or  perverted  action.  We  can  only 
**  make  men  more  moral,"  by  knowing  ourselves  aright ;  we  can  then 
set  about  the  work  of  self-improvement  understandingly,  and  with 
the  best  prospects  of  full  success. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  every  utterance  of  his  long  life,  has  upheld  above 
all  others  this  principle :  the  reality  of  the  man ;  the  true  life  within. 
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Every  situation  occupied  by  man  has  its  duty ;  rise  above  "  Thou 
must  be  bom  again  ; "  and  reaUze  that,  in  the  actual  body  wherein 
thy  mind  has  its  habitation,  there,  or  nowhere,  is  thy  ideal ;  and  it 
must  be  worked  out  therefrom ;  believe,  live  and  be  free.  Fool !  thy 
ideal  is  in  thyself ;  the  impediment,  too,  is  in  thyself.  Thy  condition 
is  but  the  stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same  ideal  out  of.  What 
matter  whether  such  stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the  form  thou 
give  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic  I  *  Thou  that  persist  in  the  imprisonment 
of  the  actual,  and  criest  bitterly  to  the  gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to 
rule  and  create,  know  this  of  a  truth,  **  The  thing  thou  seekest  is 
already  with  thee,  here  or  nowhere,  couldst  thou  only  see.** 

George  EHot*s  principal  aim  was  to  teach  "  that  each  should  labour 
to  be  his  best  self,  and  strive  toward  the  highest  life  he  knows."     You 
will  find  in  her  novels  the  two  types — the  weaker  nature,  that  feels 
the  retarding  influence  of  all  the  friction  on  the  road  of  life,  that  is 
wearied  by  the  daily  hindrances,  or  is  drawn  aside  by  daily  temptation 
to  the  by-paths  of  apparent  ease  and  pleasure;  and  there  is  the 
resolved    soul,  that  looks  straight  at  the  duty  to  be  done,  and  is 
caiTicd  on  by  an  enthusiasm  for  its  ideal.      The  sum  of  the  small 
hindrances  and  temptations  to  swerve  from  the  straight  upward  way, 
represents  a  much  greater  force  than  is  in  any  one  grand  difficulty  to 
be  overcome.     A  man  may  gird  his  loins  for  battle  with  a  giant,  and 
feel  himself  a  hero  in  the  fight,  whose  whole  purpose  in  life  may  be 
slain  by  the  smile  or  slirug  of  a  companion,  or  fade  away  in  the  distrac- 
tion of  the  petty  hindi*ances  that  are  about  him  from  day  to  day.     In 
•*  Adam  Bede,"  Dinah  Morris  is  a  poor  Methodist  girl,  touched  with  a 
pure  and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  reahzing  of  the  Christian  life.    It 
is  the  noble  picture  of  a  soul's  striving  towards  its  highest  known 
ideal,  and  all  the  accessories  are  in  accord  with  the  design  to  set  forth 
this.     Tito  Melema,  in  "  Romola,"  is  a  capital  example  of  the  other 
type — the  fair  face  and  flexible  mind,  evading  what  is  painful,  and 
so,  as  such  men  do,  from  little  cowardly  evasions  of  the  trouble  men 
must  bear,   he  passes,   step  by  step,  into    the    way  of  falsehood. 
Romola's  union  with  this  type  of  man  was  a  failure  ;  she  flies  from 
her  husband,  but  is  met  by  Bavonarola  (a  noble  type  of  what  a  priest 
should  be),  who  bids  her  return  to  Florence  aud  fulfil  every  duty  of 
life,  welcome  or  unwelcome.     Nobly  she  does  her  duty ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  book,  we  see  her  triumphant  over  x)assion,  tender  and  self- 
denying,  rich  in  blessings  of  the  poor  and  plague-smitten,  to  whom 
she  has  been  as  a  pure  spirit  of  help  and  ruercy.     She  becomes  the 
centre  of  a  home  based  only  upon  Christian  self-denial ;  an  angel  of 
help  to  the  children  who  are  Tito's,  but  not  hers,  and  to  their  simple 
mother.    The  priest,  here,  had  done  his  duty — *'  taught  her  for  what 
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she  lived,"  **  to  bear  toil  and  pain,  not  as  wretched  under  it,  not  as 
wanting  to  be  pitied  or  admired,  but  from  the  highest  sense 
of  duty;  resolved  upon  self-denial,  submission  to  God's  will, 
and  acting  or  refraining  in  all  things  as  conscience  and  social 
wisdom  requires,  putting  aside  eveiy  personal  feeling  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  any  act  of  duty  upon  the  performance  of  which  the 
happiness  of  others  may  depend.*'  "  By  so  doing  we  best  secure  our 
own."  Throughout  all  George  EHot's  writings  are  examples  that  **  the 
weaker  must  be  strengthened  by  the  strong,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sus- 
tain not  only  their  own  lives,  but  bear  the  weight  also  of  the  weaker 
lives  about  them." 

**  There  is  no  manner  of  inconvenience  in  having  a  pattern  pro- 
pounded to  us  of  so  great  perfection  as  is  above  our  reach  to  attain  to ; 
and  there  may  be  great  advantages  in  it.  The  way  to  excel  in  any 
kind  is  to  propose  the  brightest  and  most  perfect  examples  to  our 
imitation.  No  man  can  write  after  foo  perfect  and  good  a  copy  ;  and 
though  he  can  never  reach  the  perfection  of  it,  yet  he  is  likely  to  learn 
more  than  by  one  less  perfect.  He  that  aims  at  the  heavens,  which 
yet  he  is  sure  to  come  short  of,  is  Hkely  to  shoot  higher  than  he  that 
aims  at  a  mark  within  his  reach." — Tn*LOTsoN. 

**Men  are  very  seldom  disappointed,  except  when  their  desires 
are  immoderate,  or  when  they  suffer  their  passions  to  overpower  their 
reason,  and  dwell  upon  delightful  scenes  of  future  honours,  power, 
or  riches,  till  they  mistake  probabihties  for  certainties,  or  wild  wishes 
for  rational  expectations.  If  such  men,  when  they  awake  from  these 
voluntary  dreams,  find  the  pleasing  phantom  vanish  away,  what  can 
they  blame  but  their  own  folly  ?  " — Dr.  Johnson. 

We  have  all  got  our  bread  to  earn,  and,  if  we  cannot  get  it  one 
way,  must  get  it  another.  But  train  all  to  get  it  honestly,  and  let  us 
have  the  right  principles  to  work  upon.  Every  living  being  taken  in 
hand  at  the  right  time  would,  and  could,  be  made  better  than  he  is. 
It  will  take  time,  but  it  is  imperative  that  the  work  be  begun,  and  the 
mass  of  people  bo  no  longer  left  as  they  are.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
needed  to  counteract  their  vicious  tendencies.  This  will  be  best  done 
by  rousing  and  stimulating  into  healthy  activity  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties.  My  advice  to  every  one  having  a  strong  tendency  to 
drink,  or  vice,  or  vicious  habits  of  any  kind,  is  to  take  up  some  hobby 
or  intellectual  pursuit  or  study.  The  concentration  of  your  mind 
thereon  will  ahenate  the  thoughts  firom  the  vice,  and  check  the  action 
of  the  animal  propensity ;  whilst  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiment, 
becoming  stronger  from  increased  activity,  will  give  you  strength  to 
combat  and  control  the  desire  of  the  lower  part  of  your  nature*  It  is 
a  great  truism  that  "  the  devil  always  ^ds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to 
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do."  There  is  no  system  yet  extant  that  impresses  on  youth  that 
the  world  is  what  we  make  it,  and  that  there  is  in  it  more  pleasure 
and  happiness  than  misery  and  pain. 

"  Oh  I  caU  not  this  a  vale  of  tears, 

A  world  of  care  and  sorrow ; 
One-half  the  grief  that  o'er  us  comes, 

From  self  we  often  borrow. 
GThe  earth  is  beautiful  and  good  : 

How  long  will  man  mistake  it  ? 
GThe  folly  is  within  ourselves — 

The  world  is  what  we  make  it." 

Men  tell  me,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hopes  of  a  hereafter,  life  would 
be  unendurable ;  without  the  fear  of  punishment  hereafter,  they  should 
lead  a  life  of  "  pleasure."  I  say,  unhesitatingly  and  positively,  that  if 
theology  can  do  no  more  for  man  than  produce  such  ideas,  the  neces- 
sity is  imperative  for  a  different  mode  of  making  him  purer  and  better. 
Teach  man  life  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing,  if  he  will  but  obsene  and 
obey  the  laws  of  his  organization ;  that  for  every  act  of  obedience  or 
of  goodness  he  is  rewarded  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  deserts  whilst 
in  this  world,  and  for  every  deviation  from  those  laws,  for  every 
immoral  thought  or  act,  he  will  receive  a  corresponding  punishment. 

To  many  minds  hard  facts  are  veiy  unpleasant,  and  the  idea  of  a 
loviDg  Father  listening  to  their  prayers  for  help  and  giving  them  aid, 
is  far  more  attractive.  But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  worst  of  scepticism  may  be,  the  ignoring  and 
denying  the  realities  of  God's  intentions  and  wishes,  now  the  time  has 
come  for  mankind  to  understand  them.  Properly  understood,  the  law 
idea  is  wisest,  and  the  most  equitable ;  and  in  advocating  the  law 
theory,  wo  recognize  as  thoroughly  as  any  behever  in  revelation,  as 
inherent  in  man,  and  needing  regular  exercise,  the  spuit  of  devotion, 
of  spiritual  communion  with  an  ever-present  Power,  of  fellowship  and 
sympathy  with  the  living  world,  of  awe  and  submission  toward  the 
material  world,  and  yield  to  no  sect  in  the  sense  of  adoration,  love, 
resignation  to  the  Creator.  If  you  give  the  matter  the  least  thought, 
worship,  based  on  the  solid  reality  of  facts,  must  be  more  real  and 
more  intense  than  any  to  be  had  of  **  intelligent  beings  '*  by  one 
based  on  mystery  and  miracles.  The  latter  idea  has  done  its  work, 
and  must  give  way  to  the  former,  which  ahne  is  capable  of  satisfying 
man's  reason,  appeals  to  his  highest  sensibilities,  and  is  alone  capable 
of  reaching  to  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  spiritual  life. 

«*  What  if  earth 
Bo  but  the  chadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ?  '* 
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If  my  reader  will  think  well  over  the  following,  I  leave  his  choice 
between  the  teachings  of  natural  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  revealed 
rehgion  on  the  other,  npon  their  merits,  to  his  decision.    No  better 
evidence  of  the  power  of  man  to  remedy  and  remove  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  can  be  had  than  the  ''  diminished  rate  of  mortality  in 
England.*'    According  to  the  Registrar-General's  Report  for  1880,  the 
deaths  for  the  United  Kingdom  were  706,806,  with  a  population  of 
84,468,552,  or  about  20  to  the  1,000.      In  1780,  according  to  Mr. 
Rickman,  the  annual  deaths  were  25  to  the  1,000 ;  so  that  in  100 
years  the  rate  of  mortality,  by  increased  medical  and  sanitary  know- 
ledge, has  been  reduced  one-fifth ;  that  is  to  say,  by  observation,  and 
using  the  powers  God  has  given  him,  man  lives,  in  the  aggregate, 
one-fifth  longer  than  he  did  100  years  ago.      The  plague  used  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence,  or  as  punishment  for 
the  nation's  moral  iniquities.     Fever  and  ague,  up  to  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  kiUed  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  the 
country.     The  clergy  and  the  people,  who  at  that  time  believed  un- 
questioningly,  considered  these  frightful  sources  of  misery  and  death 
as  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  things — visitations  of  Providence. 
But,  mark  this  well:   after  an  improved  system  of  drainage  was 
established,  and  the  numerous  pools  of  stagnant  water  formerly  left 
between  the  ridges  of  the  fields  were  removed — after  dung-hiHs  were 
carried  to  a  distance  from  the  doors,  and  the  houses  were  made  more 
spacious  and  commodious,  every  symptom  of  ague  and  marsh  fever 
disappeared.     In  other  words,  as  soon  as  man  removed  the  cause  the 
efiiect  disappeared.      When  he  left  off  infringing  the  organic  laws, 
through  exercising  his  intellectual  and  muscular  powers,  the  con- 
sequences of  that  infringement  ceased.     Who  are  correct — ^the  clergy, 
in  describing  the  misery  and  death  that  had  been  going  on  for 
centuries  as  **  God's  work ;  "  or  we,  who  say,  "  AU  this  misery  was 
owing  to  man's  not  using  the  powers  given  him  by  his  Creator "  ? 
The  laws  of  health   and  of  disease  have  been  learnt  mainly  from 
observation  of  the  individual  animal  frame.     That  poisonous  gases  are 
destructive  to  life,  and  that  typhoid  germs  are  better  kept  out  of 
water,  we  all  know ;  and  if  we  Tnll  not  attend,  why,  the  failing  health 
and  the  death-stroke  in  the  family  wiU  inevitably  follow  more  or  less 
closely  upon  the  breach  of  sanitary  law.     And  I  say,  the  clergy  ought 
to  blame  the  people — if  only  to  clear  God  in  their  eyes — instead  of 
praying  to  God  to  remove  disease  and  death  from  our  midst,  and 
thereby  inferentially  blaming  the  Creator  instead  of  man.     For  ex- 
ample, if  in  1877  the  infant  death-rate  of  Wigan  is  shown  by  statistics 
to  be  about  "  three  "  times  as  high  as  that  of  Rochdale,  and  that  of 
Liverpool  and  Leicester  to  be  higher  still  than  Wigan,  who  can  doubt 
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bat  tliat  tliere  is  somctluDg  wrong  eitlier  m  the  habita  of  the  people  or  in 
their  aurroimdingB,  and  that  it  ia  the  daty  of  the  local  or  impDrial 
authorities  to  investigate,  diacover,  and  get  rid  of  the  effect  by  remov- 
ing the  cauae  ? 

ficligion,  and  its  elements  in  emotion,  attachment,  veneratioQ, 
love,  are  as  old  exactly  aa  human  nature.  They  moved  the  first  men 
and  the  first  women.  They  have  found  a  hundred  ohjecta  to  inspire 
them,  and  have  bowed  to  a  great  variety  of  powera.  They  were  in  full 
force  long  before  theology  was,  and  before  the  rise  of  Christianity; 
aud  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this  should  cease  with  the  decline 
of  either.  It  ia  not  the  emotional  elomenta  of  rehgion  which  fail  na ; 
for  these,  with  tlie  growing  goodness  of  maniind,  ai-e  gaining  in 
pui'ity  and  strength.  Bather,  it  is  the  intellectual  elements  of  religion 
which  are  conspicuously  at  fault.  Wo  need  to-day,  not  the  fiicolty  of 
worship  (that  ia  ever  &:csh  in  the  heart),  but  a  clearer  vision  of  the 
Power  we  should  worship. 

Look  at  the  issue  calmly,  dispassionately.  You  will  be  told,  wo 
do  not  promise  "  the  hope  of  a  better  life  beyond  the  grave."  There 
seems  to  ua  no  reason  for  it,  the  miseries  of  this  world  being  of  oar  own 
creation,  and  the  remedies  being  within  our  reach.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  do  not  give  the  "  hope  "  of  "  heaven,"  we  utterly  repudiate 
the  idea  of  a  "  life  of  torment "  beyond  the  grave,  not  only  because  of 
its  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  but  as  being  entirely  antagonistic  to  what 
we  can  judge  of  God  by  His  works.  "  There  is  no  surer  test "  of  God 
or  man,  Contrast  the  God  of  evolution  and  development  with  the 
God  of  miraclea  and  of  special  providence,  the  God  of  natural  vrith  the 
God  of  revealed  reUgion.  As  to  the  moral  beauty  of  Christ's  life,  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  admii'ation  thereof,  but  emphatically  deny  that  he  ia  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  myths  which  overlay  his  teaclung,  or  the 
theology  built  by  others  upon  his  reputation.  Believe  me,  they  try 
to  frighten  you  when  they  talk  of  the  increase  of  "Atheists;"  it  is 
the  largely -increasing  numbers  every  year  of  "  Theists  "  the  clergy 
dread  j  bo  if  a  man  expresses  openly  his  doubts  as  to  a  dogma,  they 
try  modem  exeon\mv,nication  and  denounce  him  as  an  Atheist.  But  we 
want  to  make  friends,  not  foes ;  to  work  together  for  the  common 
weal;  so  earnestly  and  anxiously  ask  the  clergy  to  examine  their 
citadel,  and  in  repairing  all  weak  and  doubtful  pai'ts,  to  use  truth  only 
08  thoir  cement  for  the  whole.  No  equivocation  or  sophistry  will 
avail;  they  must  open  their  eyea  to  the  fact  that  the  day  baa  come 
when  untenable  dogmas  and  superstitious  creeds  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Many  of  the  clergy  are  superior  to  the  creed  to  which  they, 
in  their  immature  youth,  were  induced  to  subscribe,  and  smart  imder 
the  sense  of  being  compelled  to  preach  docti-inea  which  their  cou- 
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science  and  their  common  sense  tell  them  to  be  nntme ;  but  they 
should  be  brave  enough  to  quit  such  a  life  of  moral  falsehood,  and 
boldly  stand  forth  and  resolve  to  teach  nothing  but  that  for  which 
they  can  give  a  satisfactory  reason,  and  thereby  gain  once  more  for 
the  clergy  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  inquiring,  educated  men  of 
their  day. 

The  power  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  brain-power  of  its  people 
— their  power,  jfrom  proper  training,  to  act  correctly  in  all  things, 
so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  result  from  the  minimum  of 
outlay ;  the  power  to  understand  and  think  in  all  emergencies  what 
had  best  be  done,  and  the  will  to  do  it.  The  moral  to  be  deduced 
from  this  theory  is  that  freedom  is  a  better  school,  even  in  a  mihtary 
point  of  view,  than  the  most  martial  of  despotisms,  because  it 
develops  inteUigence  and  the  power  of  self-help.  In  the  war  with 
Turkey,  Russia  was  weakened  not  only  by  the  vastness  of  her  loosely- 
knit  territory  and  the  meagreness  of  her  railway  system,  but  by  her 
despotic  institutions,  which  may  train  men  to  be  obedient,  but  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  those  qualities  which  make  men  assert  themselves. 
This  prevented  her,  and  will  prevent  her,  making  use  of  her  great 
latent  strength.  It  was  not  men  that  Eussia  wanted,  but  more  nian, 
to  borrow  Lowell's  phrase.  The  same  as  regards  the  commanders 
alike  of  the  Eussian  and  Turkish  armies ;  the  welfare  of  the  army  is 
sacrificed  to  the  iclat  of  the  ruling  family.  When  necessity  demands 
that  affairs  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  competent  men,  all  the 
amour  propre  of  the  commander  rises  in  revolt,  and  he  will  struggle 
on,  supported  by  the  ruling  powers,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
supremacy  by  his  own  talents,  till  ruin  is  at  hand,  or  has  actually 
begun.  Previous  consultation  and  long  consideration  can  provide  the 
most  incompetent  commander-in-chief  with  a  good  plan  of  campaign, 
which  shall  run  smooth  enough  as  long  as  the  programme  is  followed, 
but  the  moment  unforeseen  events  demand  new  combinations,  your 
commander  by  divine  right  goes  off  the  track. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  clergy.  Year  by  year  they  are  fighting, 
**  a  forlorn  hope,"  against  the  advancing  line  of  positive  thought, 
and  they  must  feel,  year  by  year,  more  demoralized  when  they 
reflect  on  their  false  position.  What  they  teach  of  Providence, 
His  mysteries  and  miracles,  is  flatly  contradicted  by  man's  daily 
experience.  Men  still  go  through  the  form  of  prayer  called  the 
Litany,  but  men,  in  reaUty,  rely  on  their  actions  for  getting  the 
needed  result.  The  beUef  in  all  efforts  being  the  result  of  certain 
causes,  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  thoughtful  men  are  strong 
enough  now  to  act  in  defiance  of  popular  creduHty,  and  the  theo- 
logical narrowness  of  mind  which  begets  oncharitableness  instead  of 
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CbriBtian  kindness,  censure  instead  of  forbearance.  No  nmii  need 
fear  tLat  old  tyraul,  public  opinion,  if  he  has  right  on  bis  side.  Those 
who  will  investigate  are  plentiful  enough,  and  have  moral  courage 
enough,  to  support  those  who  do  what  they  think  is  right. 

We  want  the  clergy  of  all  denomuiatious  to  unite  in  striving  to 
mako  mankind  better;  that  is,  to  think  more  of  impressing  men  with 
the  right  notion  of  what  is  ri'jlit  and  what  is  urong.  "  Men  are  not 
honest,  men  are  not  virtuous. "  Men  practise  expediency,  and  few 
living  are  equal  to  a  life  based  upon  principle,  or  are  prepared  to  act 
np  to,  and  accept  the  consequences  of  hving  up  to,  their  convictions. 
I  have  faith  in  God's  laws.  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the 
immutabihty,  invariable  operation,  of  His  laws ;  imphcitly  trast  and 
believe  in  the  doctrine,  "  that  as  we  sow  we  shall  reap,"  and  "  that 
a  man  must  always  put  the  grain  in  the  ground  before  he  can  cut  tho 
harvest."  I  am  not  advocating  sent imen tab  ty,  but  a  pi'actical, 
common-sense  life,  based  upon  knowledge  and  morahty,  as  being  not 
only  the  higher,  and  therefore  the  hotter  life,  but,  being  wiser  and 
purer,  must  necessarily,  from  the  inevitable  action  of  God's  laws,  be 
the  happier  and  more  profitable.  The  basis  of  the  structure  needs  no 
other  standard  than  the  constant  stimulus  of  man's  conscience  as  to 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  his  daily  life.  To  effect  tbig, 
religious  and  moral  teachers  must  know  human  nature,  theoretically 
and  practically,  better  than  they  do.  What  is  vu'tue  and  what  is  vice, 
what  is  right  and  what  ia  wrong,  all  men  may  be  made  capable  of 
comprehending  ;  or,  if  incapable,  what  becomes  of  his  rationality,  his 
"  responsihihly  "  !  Practically,  wo  find  he  is  "  responsible."  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  No  use  any  longer  in  [tightening  people 
about  future  punishmcuts,  now  it  can  be  proved  that  man  suffers  in 
this  world  for  evei-y  ivi-ong  action — every  departure  from,  or  dis- 
obedience to,  the  laws  of  God.  You  may  say,  "  He  errs  because  of  his 
ignorauce  of  these  laws."  I  reply  thereto,  that  by  a  httle  attention  ho 
can  observe,  and  has  intelhgence  enough  to  understand,  and  should 
be  reverent  and  sensible  enough  to  obey  them.  \i  he  will  not  act  as 
a  rational  creature,  will  yield  to  his  animal  desires  and  instincts,  be 
must  pay  tho  penalty  of  his  wilfulness  and  neglect. 

All  men  should  be  taught  to  use  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  they 
possess,  naturally,  by  culture  or  by  inheritance.  The  most  pitiable 
siglit  in  this  world  are  the  members  of  the  so-called  "  upper  class." 
Carlyle  writes  of  such  men  :  "  You  ask  him,  at  the  year's  end, '  Whore 
is  your  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  what  have  you  realized  to  us 
with  that?'  He  answers,  in  indignant  surprise,  'Done  with  it? 
Who  are  you  that  ask  ?  I  have  eaten  it ;  I  aud  my  fiunkeya,  and 
parasites,  and  slaves,  two-footed  and  four-looted,  in  an  ornamental 
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manner ;  and  I  am  here  alive  by  it ;  I  am  realized  by  it  to  yon  1 ' 
Alas  I  is  there  no  noble  work  for  this  man  to  do  ?  Has  he  not  thick- 
headed, ignorant  boors ;  lazy,  enslaved  farmers ;  weedy  lands  ?  Lands  1 
Has  he  not  weary,  heavy-laden  plonghers  of  land ;  immortal  souls  of 
men,  ploughing,  ditching,  day-drudging,  bare  of  back,  empty  of  stomacht 
nigh  desperate  of  heart ;  and  none  peaceably  to  help  them  but  he  under 
heaven  ?  "  Yes,  indeed,  there  is  plenty  of  noble  work  for  such  men  to 
do,  if  they  would  only  do  it.  At  the  end  of  their  journey,  how  their 
consciences  must  reproach  them  as  to  ''all  that  thou  mightest  have 
been,  all  that  thou  mightest  have  done  *'  1  With  all  their  advantages, 
they  wreck  their  lives  for  want  of  the  one  thing  needful — the  secret 
of  being  happy  by  aiming  at  something  higher  than  the  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  the  moment — and  lead  an  aimless,  useless  life — ^a  life  of 
frivolity ;  no  object  in  view,  no  desire  or  craving  after  the  good,  the 
tine,  or  the  beautiful.  I  care  not  how  regular  at  church  or  chapel  a 
man  or  woman  may  be,  whether  the  position  be  the  hi{/kest  or  the  lowest 
in  the  State,  it  is  the  office  of  moral  and  spiritual  teachers  to  have  the 
moral  courage  to  tell  all  that  they  must  do  the  duty  of  their  station ; 
nay,  more,  to  allow  a  grief  to  crush  us,  or  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  keep- 
ing away  from  the  duties  incidental  to  our  positions,  should  be  repri- 
manded. The  truth  should  be  spoken  by  clergymen  as  to  the  actions 
of  the  members  of  the  Church,  without  fear  or  paltering  therewith. 

No  man  lives  up  to  his  ideal ;  therefore  it  is  imperative  that  the 
ideal  set  before  men  be  of  an  elevating  character,  as  the  loftier  the  ideal 
the  higher  the  reaHty  will  be ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  lower  the 
ideal  the  more  degrading  the  actual  result.  Make  the  future  hope  a 
social  activity,  and  we  give  to  the  present  life  a  social  ideal.  Let  it  be 
recognized,  not  that  all  men  are  bom  utterly  depraved  and  in  sin,  but 
that  parents,  by  making  self-improvement  the  business  of  their  lives, 
persistently  striving  to  improve  their  physical  power  and  mental 
faculties,  and  abstaining  from  everything  calculated  to  act  adversely 
thereto,  may  improve  the  constitution  and  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  their  children,  the  sjrmmetry  and  comeliness  of  their  forms,  and  the 
quaHty  and  configuration  of  their  brains. 

"  He  whose  knowledge  surpasses  his  good  deeds  may  be  compared 
to  a  tree  with  many  branches  and  a  scanty  root ;  but  he  whose  good 
deeds  exceed  his  knowledge,  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  with  fewer 
branches  and  strong  roots  :  if  all  the  hurricanes  in  the  world  should 
come  and  storm  against  it,  they  could  not  move  it  from  its  place." 

"  The  great  will  not  regard  as  poverty  the  low  estate  of  that  man 
who  abides  with  equity." 

"  For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuons  deeds ; 
And  though  a  late,  a  suze  reward  succeeds."    Conqiievb. 
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"  Whether  wo  descend  to  the  lowest  roots  of  our  own  intellectual  growth,  or 
(iscenil  to  the  loftiest  Jioightsof  modern  speculation,  everywhoro  we  find  religion 
OS  a  pQwci  that  conqaers,  cuid  conquers  even  those  nho  think  thej  have  conqnerod 

it." — Mt^   IIOLLEB. 

"  To  mo  it  is  clear  that  the  Bible  will  do  barm,  as  it  boa  done,  when  used 
dogmaticallf  and  (oatasticall)' ;  and  that  it  will  do  good,  aa  it  haa  dono,  when 
usod  diilacticallj  and  teeliogl;." — Qoeibe. 

What  ia  religion  ?  Tlia  greatest  power  in  the  world  for  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  higher  nature,  if  the  power  bo  wisely  used.  To  do  so, 
it  is  essential  that  the  ministers  of  religion  be  men  of  the  highest 
culture,  with  a  mental  capacity  eijual  to  the  high  duty  they  have 
undertaken — viz.,  to  explain  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  inform  man 
how  to  do  his  duty  to  his  Creator.  Hinistei's  of  rehgion  should  be 
"  exceptional "  men,  with  brain-power  equal  to  underetand  tlie  laws  of 
nature,  man's  constitution,  the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  success  and 
foUm'e ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  tbem  to  direct  men  how  to  pay 
the  moat  sincere  of  worahii> — viz.,  a  willing  and  reverential  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God.  Ministers  of  religion  should  be  men  of  the 
highest  moral  chai-acter — men  who  pi-actiso  in  their  hves  what  they 
preach — -men  who  are  able  to  rise  above  bebg  the  mere  exponents 
of  this  or  that  particular  sect,  and  who  are  aniious  to  help,  strengthen, 
and  benefit  mankind  collectively.  What  ia  rehgion  !  The  greatest 
cm'ae  in  the  world  when  used  by  unscrupulous  and  ambitioua  men 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  as  it  has,  unfortunately,  been  used  by 
Chui'oh  and  State  in  every  age  and  in  every  chme.  Itehgioo  should 
keep  active  within  us  the  highest  feelings  of  our  nature,  an  active 
sympathy  for  all  in  trouble,  a  desire  to  help  foi-ward  every  one — the 
power  to  make  men  feel  their  common  brotherhood,  and  to  recognize 
their  Father,  the  Creator,  in  heaven.  Rehgion  should  be  used  as  a 
means  to  make  man  respect  himself,  to  explain  to  him  his  power, 
liis  duty  to  observe  and  think,  to  hve  a  hfe  worthy  of  his  manhood. 
Do  not  listen  to  those  people  who  tell  you  "  religion"  is  a  system 
that  only  tho  "  few  "  understand.  It  is  not  so ;  the  matter  is  simple 
enough :  "  to  worship  God,  and  obey  Sis  laws."    To  do  this,  we  must 
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Imow  what  these  laws  are,  so  as  to  obey  them,  and  render  onr 
homage  in  harmony  with  their  spiiit.  Do  not  listen  to  those  who 
will  tell  you,  "  Beligion  is  for  the  priests ;  men*sdutybnt  to  have  fiedth 
and  believe,  whether  they  miderstand  or  not  what  they  are  professing 
to  belieye."  Unless  you  comprehend  what  yon  are  making  a  profession 
of,  it  is  a  mere  mookery — a  sham,  not  a  reality.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
the  snbject,  but  think  over  it  as  you  would  over  any  other  subject ;  it 
is  the  subject  of  subjects — one  that  every  man  should  have  a  clear 
opinion  upon ;  1  mean  an  opinion  based  upon  an  intelligent  investi- 
gation of  the  subject — ^not  the  mere  echo  of  another  man's  opinion. 
Beligion  is  the  principal  question  of  every  age,  the  factor  that  has  more 
to  do  with  what  is  done,  and  the  progress  made  by  a  people,  than  any 
other.  In  the  earliest  times  it  did  good  service  in  protecting  the  weak 
against  the  strong ;  but  too  soon  it  allied  itself  with  tyranny,  and  the 
Church  was  more  relentless  in  its  cruel  persecution  than  the  State. 
In  the  past,  it  has  not  helped  mankind  forward,  but  has  put  every 
possible  barrier  it  could  in  the  way,  checking,  but  incapable  of  stopping, 
the  power  implanted  in  man  by  his  Creator  to  observe  and  think  for 
himself,  and  to  unravel  the  designs,  and  explain  how  the  Almighty 
Architect  did  His  work.  The  most  important  question  of  our  day  is, 
to  decide  if  we  will  help  forward  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  wise  use  of  this  great  power,  "  religion,"  or 
let  it  still  check,  as  far  as  its  limited  power  will  admit,  the  progress  of 
mankind.  Will  the  ministers  of  religion  recognize  the  altered  state  of 
things — that  God's  "  work,"  and  not  His  "  word,"  must  be  the  basis  of 
their  attempt  for  the  moral  elevation  of  mankind;  and  that  it  is 
essentially  their  duty  to  act  for  all  men,  and  cease  to  be  the  spiritual 
advisers  of  their  own  chosen  few.  Are  our  religious  sentiments  to  be 
developed  by  the  clergy  explaining  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  by  an 
appeal  to  man's  reason,  the  endeavour  to  get  from  him  a  genuine 
homage  for  a  Being  so  immensely  his  superior,  that  it  is  an  honour  to 
be  His  ally  in  doing  the  work  of  life,  and  a  genuine  pleasure  to  render 
Him  obedience,  and  worship  Him;  or  are  we  still  to  let  religion 
be  mere  lip  service,  the  observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  the 
belief  in  creeds,  and  the  continuance  of  sectarian  animosities  ?  Is 
religion  to  be  a  source  of  everlasting  discord,  or,  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  the  giving  to  mankind  a  ''  blessed  peace  "  ?  Is  it  not 
time  that  the  words  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Con- 
formist and  Nonconformist,  were  obsolete  ?  Does  not  real  rehgion 
mean  the  loving  of  all  sects,  the  knowing  but  of  one  religion — abso- 
lutely unexclusive — ^the  religion  of  universal  brotherhood  ?  All  human 
beings  who  worship  God  and  call  Him  Father  are  clearly  brethren  to 
one  another,  and  a  truly  religious  mind  will  put  aside  the  partitions 


that  sectaiiang  have  placed  between  each,  and  see  that  it  ia  the 
Divine  will  there  be  diversity  of  opinions,  bat  that  "i-Dligion"  is  ia 
the  worshipping  of  the  one  God,  and  that  the  members  of  tiie  different 
denominations,  to  be  ti'uly  religious,  should  be  as  willing  to  worship 
their  common  Father  with  the  one  sect  as  with  the  other.  The 
crowd  may  still  be  excused  for  bending  down  under  the  fate  of  dead 
religions,  the  tyrarmy  of  instincts.  What  we  have  to  fear  is  a  society 
of  which  the  brain  ia  atheistic,  and  the  heart  superstitious. 

There  are  too  many  who  regret  they  are  not  living  in  the  middla 
ages,  before  the  certainties  of  science  dispeUed  a  lot  of  mystic  fojicies ; 
they  prefer  a  blind  faith  in  some  mysterious  power,  that  they  tbinlr 
troubles  itself  about  them,  to  a  belief  in  an  infinite  force,  that,  under 
the  guise  of  law,  seems  to  crush  and  not  care  for  them.  So  it  is  that 
the  majority,  whilst  disbelieving  in  the  premises  upon  which  the 
Christian  rehgion  is  built,  still  contmuo  to  an  outward  conformity, 
and  contribute  towards  its  maintenance. 

In  the  controversies  between  men  of  science  and  theologians 
science  fights  credulity  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because  the  people 
who  like  "marvels"  greatly  outnumber  those  who  can  understand 
ft  demonstration  of  nature's  laws  ;  nor  is  argument  of  much  use 
when  one  of  the  pai-ties  to  a  debate  denies  that  general  mica  are 
applicable  to  particular  cases.  Take  the  case  of  Louise  Lateau,  the 
Belgian  "  fasting  girl,"  who  died  in  August,  1883,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  hved  fifteen  years  without  food.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
sensible  persons  among  the  Catholics  who  are  superior  l-o  these 
"  modem  miracles,"  but  the  ignorant  mass  believe  that  the  poor 
hysteric  girl  of  Bois  d'Haine  received  a  miraculous  blessing  ;  and  in 
countless  houses  on  the  Contment,  handkerchiefs  dipped  in  Louise 
Lateau's  blood  are  preserved  as  precious  relics,  and  doubtless,  in  due 
time,  a  movement  will  be  started  for  getting  her  canonized.  The 
Koman  Church  does  not  seem  inclined  to  abate  one  iota  of  ita 
pretended  powers ;  it  still  claims  to  hold  the  "  keys  of  Heaven.'"  In 
the  'I'iines  of  August  25,  1883,  it  is  reported  that  "  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  died  August  23,  1883 ;  at  the  last  moment  the  father 
confessor  grasped  the  left  hand  of  the  dying  man  and  exclaimed, 
'  Montez  au  ciel,  file  de  St.  Louis,' "  That  the  Papacy  abates  not  one 
jot  of  its  high  pretensions  is  also  proved  by  the  Pope's  letter,  August, 
1888,  to  Cardinal  de  Luea ;  therein  bo  maintains  that  "  history. 
Btudied  without  passion  and  prejudice,  is  the  most  splendid  apology 
for  the  Church  and  the  Papacy."  Ho  denies  that  "  the  Church  has 
been  an  enemy  to  the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  people,"  and 
he  concludos  by  assorting  that  "  history,  in  fact,  proclaims  loudly  and 
clearly  that  it  is  God  who,  in  His  providence,  governs  the  progress  of 
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human  events,  and  makes  them  serve,  whether  men  will  or  not, 
toward  the  welfare  of  His  Church.  Thus  the  Papacy  has  always 
come  trimnphant  ont  of  every  struggle,  and  out  of  the  persecutions  it 
has  suffered ;  and  its  adversaries,  hopeless  of  victory,  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  own  irreparable  ruin.  And  as  equally  does  history 
proclaim  what  were,  from  the  beginning,  the  designs  of  Providence 
regarding  Bome.  She  was  destined  to  be  the  perpetual  domicile  and 
seat  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  that  from  here,  as  from 
a  centre,  they  might,  with  complete  independence,  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  Church  throughout  all  the  world ;  and  whoever 
has  attempted  to  oppose  this  design  of  Divine  Providence  has, 
sooner  or  later,  seen  his  efforts  come  to  nothing."  Every  one  must 
judge  for  himself  if  the  Pope's  version  of  the  history  of  the  "  Church  " 
be  correct.  The  Church  has  had  plenty  of  time,  opportunity,  power ; 
and,  judging  of  men  as  we  find  them,  the  result  does  not  satisfy  me 
that  the  ''  Church  "  has  done  for  mankind  what  a  true  religion  should 
do.  Beligion  should  be  the  mother  of  progressive  wisdom,  and  of 
spiritual  civilization;  should,  by  its  teaching,  give  men  the  power 
to  act  wisely  and  righteously,  and  to  bear  patiently ;  should  change 
an  anarchy  of  warring  passions  into  a  royal  commonwealth  of 
graduated  powers;  but,  above  all,  it  should  create  within  us  an 
inner  world  of  sanctity  and  peace — a  "  hidden  life  "  of  the  creature 
with  the  Creator — a  life  lived  in  obedience  to,  and  in  harmony  with. 
His  laws.  The  true  knowledge  of  God  would  satisfy  man's  con- 
science, and  enlighten  it ;  would  consecrate  his  reason,  while  humbling 
it ;  and  set  his  will  free  by  teaching  it  to  substitute  for  the  thraldom 
of  petty  motives  a  grand  submission  to  God's  holy  laws.  If  the 
"  Church,"  or  any  of  the  sects,  had  done  this  in  the  past,  religion 
must,  in  every  age,  have  shone  abroad  with  a  Hght  to  guide  men  in 
their  struggles  that  would  long  since  have  conquered  the  world  to 
itself.  "Unbelief"  is  the  malady  of  a  bewildered  mind;  men  have 
doubted  religion  because  those  who  have  professed  it  have  not  lived 
it.  Beligion  has  been  made  too  much  of  a  mystery — a  mystery,  that 
like  the  sun,  is  too  bright  to  be  scanned  with  undazzled  eyes.  But 
there  is  this  to  be  said  of  men :  spite  of  their  doubts,  the  lives  of  the 
doubters  have  proved  that  in  this,  as  in  all  humanity,  the  love  of  the 
true  and  the  good  has  never  ceased,  and,  by  God's  laws  of  develop- 
ment, must  ultimately  conquer. 

BeUgion  should  be  based  upon  monotheism  and  the  moral  law. 
The  conceptions  of  one  righteous  and  supreme  Buler,  and  of  the 
moral  law  as  the  will  and  very  voice  of  the  living  God,  gave  a  sublime 
unity  to  the  Jewish  reHgion.  It  is  simple,  yet  so  complete ;  it  gives 
us  the  most  elevated  conception  of  the  Deity,  and  man's  relation 


tbareto,  of  any  religioua  system  ostant.  A  religion  based  on  a  belief 
in  the  "  one  God,"  and  a  ■ivilling  and  revereutiaJ  obedience  to  Hie 
laws,  is  adapted  to  all  ages  and  aU  climes.  "  Monotheism  and 
tlio  moral  law"  lias  been  the  great  factor  in  the  world's  progress, 
from  the  days  of  Constantino  onward  to  the  present  generation, 
when,  if  its  teaching  were  strictly  adhered  to,  it  would  have  more 
Influence  over  man's  conduct,  would  give  a  stability  to  his  life,  and  a 
faithful  constancy  to  the  Creator's  wishes,  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  moml  natui-e.  Monotheism  is  a  rohgion  founded 
on  the  eternal  Fathei-hood  of  God;  it  can  never  die,  aa  it 
represents  a  great  truth,  "the  ultimate  facts  of  organic,  social,  and 
spiritual  life."  With  the  Rev,  Charles  Voysey,  "  I  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  any  impartial  mind,  and  ask,  is  there  anything  in  the 
Christian  religion  which  even  approaches  the  sweet  reasonableness  of 
this  natural  religion  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  ?  Nay,  the  sole  ex- 
cellence of  Christianity  consists  in  just  those  few  points  of  its  religion 
which  it  has  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  race,  and  presented  more  or 
less  intact.  All  its  expansions  have  been  disfigurements,  all  its  sew 
readings  have  been  perversions.  And,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Caird, 
'  not  a  sbgle  doctrine  of  natural  rehgion  remains  the  same  when  it 
enters  the  Chiistiau  faith.'  Even  ■  the  God  of  nature  is  not  the 
same  with  the  God  of  Christianity.'  "  Why  ?  Because  of  its  miracles 
and  mysticism,  its  love  of  the  awful  and  inscrutable ;  whereas  religion 
should  be  simple  and  natural,  oudei'standable  by  a  child :  "  a 
loving  Father  in  heaven,"  with  infinite  power,  but  ruling  all  with 
wisdom  and  justice  ;  a  Father  every  one  can  appeal  to  in  bis  own 
person,  without  the  aid  of  creed  or  priest.  As  man  advances  in 
reasoning  powers,  this  view  must  become  more  general.  In  tho  inlimcy 
of  man,  his  theology  consists  of  a  multitude  of  fahlcs,  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  speculative  theories.  The  priest  has  encouraged  and 
nourished  his  religious  instincts  by  a  constant  recmTence  to  a 
"miraculous  agency,"  and  this  behef  so  grew  with  man's  growth, 
that  many  assert,  and  with  a  certain  modicum  of  truth,  that  no 
religion  will  as  yet  bo  widely  embraced  without  the  aid  of  this 
"  miraculous  assistance."  In  India,  at  the  present  time,  Brabminism 
gives  us  some  idea  of  what  a  religion  based  on  ■'  miraculous  agency," 
working  at  full  pressure,  and  hy  relays  of  divine  embodiments,  does 
for  the  development  of  the  moi'al  and  intellectual  nature  of  the 
people.  In  "Asiatic  Studies,  Eeligious  and  Social"  (p.  8),  by  Sir 
Alfred  C.  Lyall  (1882),  we  are  told  "  that  the  popukir  worship  which 
can  now  be  witnessed  in  Berar  may  be  divided  into  several  grades — 
namely,  (1)  the  worship  of  mere  sticks  and  stones,  and  of  local  con- 
figurations which  are  imuaaal  or  grotesque  in  size,  shape,  or  position ; 
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(2)  the  worship  of  things  inanimate  which  are  gifted  with  mysterious 
motion  (as,  e.g.t  rivers) ;  (8)  the  worship  of  animals  which  are 
feared;  (4)  the  worship  of  visible  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  useful  and  profitable,  or  which  possess 
any  incomprehensible  function  or  property;  (5)  the  worship  of  a 
Deo^  a  spirit,  a  thing  without  form,  and  void — the  vague  impersona- 
tion of  the  uncanny  sensation  which  comes  over  one  at  certain 
places ;  (6)  the  wor^ip  of  dead  relations  and  other  deceased  persons 
known  in  their  lifetime  to  the  worshipper ;  (7)  the  worship  of  persons 
who  had  a  great  reputation  during  life,  or  died  in  some  strange  or 
notorious  way,  at  shrines ;  (8)  the  worship,  in  temples,  of  the 
persons  belonging  to  the  foregoing  class  as  demi-gods  or  subordinate 
deities ;  (9)  the  worship  of  the  manifold  local  incarnations  of  the 
elder  deities,  and  of  their  symbols ;  (10)  the  worship  of  departmental 
deities ;  (11)  the  worship  of  the  supreme  gods  of  Hinduism,  and  of 
their  ancient  incai-nations  and  personifications  handed  down  by  the 
Brahminic  Scriptures."  What  is  going  on  in  India  now  is  what  has 
happened  everywhere,  where  the  people  are  told  they  must  believe 
this  and  disbelieve  that,  and  where  every  man  who  dared  to  be  free  of 
this  submissive  attitude  to  the  ruling  theological  powers  was  said  to 
be  an  unbeliever,  a  heretic.  Sir  A.  Lyall  gives  us  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  posthumous  career  of  the  human  beings  who 
are  made  the  subjects  of  worship.  I  ask  the  thoughtful  reader 
to  think  his  remarks  well  over,  and  then  review  the  religious 
history  of  past  ages.  When  a  remarkable  man  dies,  his  family 
set  up  a  shrine,  of  which  they  become  the  keepers.  If  the  deceased 
was  a  wandering  saint  or  a  hermit  at  some  particular  spot,  *'  the  neigh- 
bours think  it  great  luck  to  have  the  tomb  of  a  holy  man  within 
their  borders,  and  the  land-holders  administer  the  shrine  by  manorial 
right.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  as  the  recollection  of  the 
man's  personality  becomes  misty,  his  origin  grows  mysterious,  his 
career  takes  a  legendary  line,  his  birth  and  death  were  both  super- 
natural; in  the  next  generation  the  names  of  the  elder  gods  get 
introduced  into  the  story,  and  so  the  marvellous  tradition  works 
itself  into  a  myth,  until  nothing  but  a  personal  incarnation  can 
account  for  such  a  series  of  prodigies.  The  man  was  an  avAtar  of 
Vishnu  or  Siva ;  his  supreme  apotheosis  is  now  complete,  and  the 
Brahmins  feel  warranted  in  providing  for  him  a  niche  in  the  orthodox 
Pantheon  "  (pp.  22,  23). 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  observations  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  process  of  the  posthumous  deification  of  actual  men  has  contributed 
very  much  more  largely  to  the  population  of  the  popular  heaven  than 
many  writers  have  supposed.    His  observation  in  different  provinces 


of  India  has,  he  fiaye,  "  created  the  impresaion  that  in  Europe  there 
is  now  no  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  to  which,  and  tiie  force 
with  which,  this  intense  and  habitual  working  of  the  primitive  mind 
towards  deification  must  have  affected  the  beginning  of  religions.  In 
this  stage  of  belief,  the  people  construct  for  themselves  Jacob's  ladder 
between  earth  and  heaven.  The  men  are  seen  ascending  until  they 
become  gods ;  they  then  descend  again  as  embodiments  of  the  divinities, 
insomuch  that  it  may  be  almost  doubted  whether  any  god  except  the 
Vedio  divinities  and  other  obvious  native  gods  comes  down  from  the 
ladder  who  had  not  originally  gone  up  as  a  man,  and  an  authentic  man. 
The  ascent  of  the  elder  Hindu  deities  is  shrouded  in  the  haze  of  past 
times,  but  several  of  the  most  eminent  (Siva  and  Krishna,  for  instance) 
are  still  vulgarly  reported  to  have  been  men,  and  there  are  instanoes 
in  plenty  of  men  who  have  actually  started  up  the  ladder  by  consent 
and  testimony  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  have  reappeared  as 
acknowledged  divinities.  ...  A  great  number  of  veritable  men  are 
now  worshipped  as  gods  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  the  number 
is  constantly  added  to.  The  apparatus  of  mythology  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  deification  are  supplied  by  the  lower  class  of  Brahmins. 
The  local  Brahmin  initiates  the  rude  Gond  and  Mina  (non-Aryans  of 
the  jungle)  as  fast  aa  they  come  to  him  for  spiritual  advice,  sots  them  up 
with  a  few  decent  caste  prejudices,  and  gives  to  their  rough,  unfinished 
superstition  sonic  Brahmin  shape  and  varnish.  ...  In  one  part 
of  Bajpootana  the  Minas  (an  aboriginal  tribe)  used  to  worship  the 
pig.  When  they  took  a  turn  towards  Islam,  they  changed  the  pig 
into  a  saint,  called  Father  Adam,  and  worshipped  him  as  such.  When 
the  Bralmiin  got  a  turn  at  this,  the  pig  became  identified  as  the 
famous  Boar  avatar  of  Viflhnu  "  (pp.  37,  38).  There  can  be  no  progress 
whilst  such  views  are  predominant.  And  history  teaches  hb  that  the 
clergy  are  not  to  be  looked  to  for  release  from  this  bondage  to  the 
miraculous.  The  priest's  importance  rests  upon  his  being  recognized 
as  the  servant,  the  prophet,  and  the  herald  of  the  unknown  power, 
which  works  its  mh'acles  and  dispenses  its  favours  or  penalties  through 
his  agency.  Why  is  witchcraft  now  in  India,  as  from  the  beginning, 
considered  the  inveterate  antagonist  of  religion  or  the  clergy? 
Because,  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  suggests,  the  witch  is  but  the  original 
type  of  the  scientific  man ,  who  deduces  his  conclusions  from  eiperieuce ; 
whereas  the  witch,  with  his  httle  bit  of  experience,  deduced  the 
wildest  and  most  irrational  conclusions  therefrom.  "  The  witch  is  like 
a  savage,  who  might  pick  up  a  lucifor-match  box  and  should  imagine 
that  the  power  of  lightmg  the  match  was  pecuhar  to  himself,  thence 
inferring  that  he  was  gifted  with  miraculous  powers  and  could  control 
tba  lightning.    He  is  only  just  superior  to  his  fellows,  who  would  &iU 
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down  and  worship  the  box."  What  is  religion  when  not  confined  to  a 
worship  of  God,  and  obedience  to  His  laws  ?  It  will  startle  some,  perhaps, 
bnt  it  seems  to  me  that  nearly  all  existing  theologies,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  support  the  idea  of  religion  as  understood  in  India  and 
thronghout  the  East.  It  is  a  worship  of  the  gods  or  god  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  such  boons  as  he  or  they  have  the  power  to  distribute, 
and  to  avoid  the  evils  which  they  or  he  can  inflict  in  the  daily  afiJEiirs 
of  life.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  characters  of  the  God  of  the 
Christian  and  the  god  of  the  Brahmin  are  very  dissimilar ;  but  the 
tendency  is  the  same — results  by  faith,  and  not  by  acts ;  belief,  not 
works.  Not  "  as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap ;  "  but,  you  may  suffer  here, 
do  suffer  here,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the  hereafter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  '*  creeds  '*  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
morality.  The  theology  of  the  age  affects  its  morale  for  better  or 
worse.  When  we  ask  for  natural  rehgion  as  the  basis  of  worship, 
and  *'  morahty  "  as  the  basis  of  our  religion,  we  are  told  that  there 
can  be  no  morahty  without  the  orthodox  rehgious  belief.  **  Whenever 
the  ethical  reformer  attempts  to  take  his  stand  on  morality  as  a 
divine  institution,  he  is  instantly  challenged  to  show  his  authority  for 
any  such  belief.  .  •  .  The  analogy  from  nature  constantly  trammels 
the  advance  of  morality,  and  drags  back  the  higher  moral  teaching 
into  the  slough  of  despond,  because  the  people  still  insist  upon  inferring 
the  nature  of  the  gods  from  their  experience  of  the  miseries  and  dis- 
orders of  human  life  which  the  gods  are  supposed  to  regulate..  In  a 
country  subject  to  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  and  scandalous  tyrannies, 
and  in  a  state  of  thought  which  attributes  directly  to  the  divinities 
all  the  remarkable  accidents  or  events  of  life,  the  resistance  offered 
to  an  advancing  morality  by  natural  religion  is  constant  and  power- 
ful;  it  is  the  incessant  gravitation  of  the  earth-bom  deities  whom 
morality  endeavours  to  lift  up  '*  ("  Rehgion  in  India,"  pp.  64,  65). 
A  false  conception  of  rehgion  acts  not  as  a  sanction  to,  but  as  a  dr^ 
upon,  morahty,  wherever  a  true  conception,  or  natural  rehgion, 
together  with  physical  science,  is  constantly  urging  it  forward  and 
improving  it.  "  It  is  only  when,  as  time  goes  on,  the  gradual  percep- 
tion of  the  order  and  sequence  of  things  withdraws  from  the  divinities, 
by  tacit  consent,  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for  the  course  of 
affiairs,  that  the  road  ahead  is  cleared  for  morahty  to  advance  with- 
out parting  company  with  theology."  A  true  theology  will  do  honour  to 
knowledge,  and  as  knowledge  accumulates,  reconsider  its  earher 
decision,  and  use  its  influence  to  improve  the  moral  perceptions  of  the 
people.  A  false  theology  retards  the  beneficial  action  of  knowledge, 
by  adhering  rigidly  to  the  superstitious  traditions  of  the  past,  and  uses 
its  influence  to  gain  a  supernatural  sanction  to,  and  glorification  of. 


past  practices  and  present  habits,  although  based  upon  motives  of 
expediency,  and  opposed  to  tlie  piinciples  of  truth  and  morality. 

What  ia  the  mission  of  religion,  its  relation  to  man  and  the 
Providence  that  made  and  rules  him  ?  Boligion  is  the  science  that 
explains  tlie  origin  and  end  of  man  in  relation  to  the  miiverse.  A 
theology  that  works  on  tho  fears  of  mankind,  that  tempts  him  by  "  fatore 
promises,"  that  explains  the  anomahes  of  this  world,  its  misery  and 
Buffering,  and  the  seeming  fickleness  of  fortune,  by  accidents  or 
miracloB  that  only  expose  their  own  ignorance,  or  that  is  obliged  to 
idealize  the  mateiiol  and  personalize  tho  dead,  is  not  worthy  of  man's 
reason,  is  not  really  a  religion.  To  be  tmly  a  religion,  the  theory 
of  tho  origin  of  the  world,  of  man  and  his  destiny,  must  be  one  that  is 
acceptable  to.  and  will  satisfy,  tho  highest  intellects — men  capable  of 
nnderstandiug  the  wisdomof  the  Divine  Reason— audnotalot  of  dogmas 
that  frighten  men,  as  foolish  parents  try  to  qntot  their  children  by 
terriJying  thorn.  Tho  history  of  any  religion  will  tost  its  truthful- 
ness. It  should  develop  and  keep  in  acU-ance  of  the  man,  in  explaining 
to  man  the  history  of  tho  creation  and  the  development  of  the  God- 
head ;  it  should  bring  before  the  mind  of  man  a  consciousnosB  of  God, 
and  make  him  realize  the  potent  influence  at  work  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  world.  Eeligion  should  esplaiu  to  mau  tlio  creative  pro- 
cesses, show  to  him  how  the  divine  order  works  throughout  creation. 
A  real  religion  is  to  man  what  a  true  love  is.  In  the  one  he  is  never 
without  the  consoiousness  of  the  loved  one ;  she  is  never  absent  from 
his  thoughts  ;  so  in  the  other  he  has  a  distinct  knowledge  of  God,  is 
full  of  the  Divine,  strives  to  act  up  to  his  cotiueptiou  of  the  Deity 
he  worships.  Woman  has  a  great  influence  on  man's  hfo  ;  she  can 
elevate  him,  and  can  debase  him;  our  future  life  will  depend  much 
upon  the  women  we  bend  the  knee  to.  So  it  is  with  God  ;  our  lives 
are  influenced  for  good  or  ill,  wo  strive  to  be  better  or  callously 
get  worse,  according  to  the  conception  we  have  of  the  Creator. 

Religion  has  hod  to  pass  through  its  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment ;  polytheism  is  the  necessary  transitional  form  through  which 
the  primitive  rehgion  must  pass,  that  it  may  develop  into  a  conscions- 
ness  of  the  true  religion.  In  the  early  history  of  a  people,  successive 
gods  seize  hold  of  and  govern  the  human  consciousness.  There  is  a  wor- 
ship of  the  stEirs,  tlio  sun  and  moon ;  then  the  gods  are  personalized  and 
sexualizcd,  whence  issues  animal  worship,  represented  by  Egypt ;  while 
Greece  achieves  the  nest  stage,  the  evolution  of  deities  as  human. 
Then  come  tho  Prophets,  the  religion  of  Revelation,  Monotheism,  but 
making  its  idol  of  tho  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.  The  work  of 
our  century  is  to  remove  this  order,  put  man  in  his  proper  place,  and 
worship  God,  not  blindly  and  with  fear,  but  with  a  reverence  bom  of 


a  knowledge  of  His  wisdom  and  the  justness  of  Bis  arrangements ;  a 
religion  based  on  science,  which  gives  ns  the  causes  of  what  has  been, 
an  insight  of  what  must  be,  will  be,  according  to  man's  actions ;  a 
religion  that  is  what  it  should  be — the  creator  of  a  higher  order  of 
society.  Morally  and  intellectually,  that  theology  is  not  truly  religious 
that  does  not  make  of  society  all  that  is  possible  at  each  period  of  its 
development.  We  may  have  civilization  without  religion,  but  having 
religion,  we  get  with  it  all  that  makes  civilization  true  and  beautiful 
and  good.  There  can  be  no  opposition  between  *'  science  and  religion." 
Science  is  simply  an  unravelling  the  work  of  God ;  it  observes  what  is, 
and  explains  to  man  how  everything  that  is,  is  what  it  is,  by  a  series 
of  processes  inherent  in  their  nature,  and  explains  how  naturally  every- 
thing happens  by  the  evolutional  process.  A  true  philosopher  must  be 
a  religious  man  ;  <'  philosophy  and  religion  "  are  the  same  to  hinn  ; 
each  word  means  to  him  "  God,  and  nothing  but  God,  and  the  explication 
of  God."  Man  strives  for  distinction  because  he  wishes  for  the 
applause  of  the  senate,  the  mob,  parents,  wife,  or  children ;  he  should, 
if  properly  trained,  live  his  life  with  the  desire  to  do  all  that  is  worthy 
and  excellent ;  and  seek  his  happiness,  as  it  should  be  his  pride,  with 
the  thought  of  pleasing  his  God. 

Religion  has  been  based  upon  the  supernatural.  Between  the 
fetish  of  the  negro  and  the  God  of  the  Christian  the  distance  may  be 
great,  but  it  is  based  upon  the  same  depraved  idea.  Better  that  the 
idea  had  so  depraved  an  expression  than  no  expression  at  all;  but 
what  was  pardonable  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  man's  knowledge 
becomes  censurable  when  man  has  a  better  standpoint  to  base  his 
religion  upon.  The  religion  of  1888  is  nothing,  of  no  effect,  unless  it 
bo  philosophical;  it  must  be  based  on  truth,  it  must  satisfy  our 
reason,  it  must  rest  on  thought,  and  not  on  faith ;  it  must  be  proved  by 
acts,  and  not  by  belief.  Religion  means,  if  it  means  anything,  **  a 
knowledge  of  God,"  and  our  relations  to  Him.  **  Revelation  "  was  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  reveal  God  to  men,  but  we  know  now  by  His  laws 
that  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  Christian  religion  rests  is  imtrue. 
Man  was  not  created  perfect,  or  he  would  not  have  fallen  ;  but  he  has 
gradually  developed  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  form  of  mammalia 
— from  the  instinctive,  unreasoning  animal  to  the  thoughtful,  rational 
being  man  should  be.  Reason  explains  to  him  his  subjection  to 
Nature,  but  revolts  from  the  idea  of  his  fallen  state,  and  that 
vindictive  conception  of  God  that  requires  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  No 
doubt  faith  is  an  element  in  worship,  but  it  should  be  a  ''seeing 
faith,"  not  a  blind  one ;  it  should  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  we  profess  a  faith  in,  the  daily  life  lived  in  communion  with 
God.    ''  There  is  one  conception  of  freedom  in  religion  and  the  state. 


Thia  one  conception  is  tbe  highest  man  has,  and  it  ia  realized  by  maa. 
The  people  which  have  a  bad  conception  of  God  have  also  a  bad  statu, 
a  bad  goTernment,  and  bad  laws"  (Hegel).  Religion  should  give 
ns  a  correct  conception  of  God ;  this  can  only  bo  done  by  a  BjBtem 
that  enables  man  to  live  his  life  in  hannony  with  Nature  and  the 
Creator.  To  our  forefathers  God  was  simply  the  symbol  of  "  might," 
an  nnseen  wonderful  power  that  could,  if  appealed  to  in  the  proper 
penitent  spirit,  relieve  man  fi'om  the  effects  of  his  many  weaknesses. 
Man  was  then  a  slave  alike  to  his  temporal  and  Epiritual  advisers. 
After  centuries  of  struggle,  man  became  free  of  the  mouarch's,  and  is 
now  more  or  less  free  of  the  pricsfa,  control.  Philosophy  gave  birth 
to  the  idea,  which  science  has  conhrmcd,  that  God  is  the  "  creative 
spirit,"  and  man  began  to  reaUze  the  "  Infinite  "  when  he  had  correct 
data  by  which  he  could  comprehend  His  laws  in  relation  to  the 
finite.  In  every  department  stands  out  tlio  fact  of  marvellous  fore- 
sight, of  a  creative  power  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  all  time,  of  ft 
wisdom  in  the  constructiou,  sustaining,  and  preserving  of  life  that  is 
akin  to  the  marvellous,  but  which  man's  observation  aud  reason  have 
proved  to  bo  always  in  harmony  with  fixed  laws,  the  beauty  of  which 
is  their  eq^uitablo  action — their  in  variableness,  one  fixed  rule.  "  As  wa 
sow  we  reap ;  "  break  a  law,  you  suffer  by  the  inevitable  action  of  the 
law  you  have  infringed ;  but,  mark  this,  you  do  not  suffer  by  any 
other  law,  as  having  observed  the  other  laws  of  your  nature,  you  reap  the 
benefit  of  yoiu:  obedience  thereto,  notwithstanding  your  infringement 
of  another  law.  The  substitution  of  the  reign  of  law  for  caprice  will 
give  men  a  chance  of  happiness,  onee  they  banish  the  honible  thought 
that  all  mortals  were  doomed  to  be  unhappy  smce  the  sm  of  woman 
first  brought  its  curse  upon  this  weary  earth.  Cause  and  effect  and 
law  will  give  man  a  eatisfaetory  anchorage  for  his  troubled  soul  to 
rest  in.  We  want  no  creeds ;  they  only  breed  intolerance ;  whereas  a 
sign  of  tnie  religiousness  is  an  universal  tolerance,  a  simple  iaitb  in 
the  one  Supreme  Being,  and  a  desh'o  to  search  after  His  laws,  and 
reverential  observance  thereof.  Theological  sectarians  have  turned 
rehgion  into  a  mass  of  forms,  legends,  symhohsm  ;  they  dehght  in 
the  mysterious,  in  veihng  the  Deity  with  unapproachable  awe,  and 
have  tried  to  make  men  believe  in  their  necessity  as  mediators  between 
man  and  bis  Creator.  They  would  have  us  believo  that  they  are 
necessary  as  interpreters  to  us  of  the  Divine  will  as  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  every  age  the  effort  has  been  to  rear  the  people  in 
abject  submission  to  the  clergy.  Take  the  matter  in  your  own  hands ; 
pray  to  God  yourselves;  thank  Him  for  having  made  the  earth  so 
beautiful;  use  every  effort  to  make  a  better  thing  of  "life."  Use 
your  own  eyes  Eind  brains  ;  repudiate  governance  by  any  body  of  men 


if  their  teaching  be  not  in  harmony  with  knowledge  and  yonr  owa 
reason.  Priests  are  bat  men.  There  has  been  more  harm  done  to 
religion  by  religion's  aduiinistratoi's  than  by  infidels.  The  teaching  of 
a  truly  religious  man  will  be  simple,  like  his  life ;  aiich  men  are  not 
anxious  for  ceremonies  and  feasts,  loud  professions,  oc  active  porae- 
cntions.  Beligion  should  cease  to  be  a  more  or  less  clumsy  expedient 
for  teaching  man  morahty,  but  it  should  teach  the  "  truly  elect "  of  thia 
world,  in  their  power  of  ac<iuiring  and  disseminating,  a  knowledge  of 
God's  ways,  and  thus  become  pei-manent,  spiritual,  eternal — the 
essential  conditions  of  rattonal  progress,  the  goal  and  realization  of  tha 
highest  reason. 

Eeligion  should  be  a  great  force,  a  beneficent  force,  creating  in 
society  the  best  morals,  in  the  state  the  best  ideals,  in  history  the 
greatest  events.  No  religion  is  worthy  the  name  unless  it  be  built, 
as  it  were,  npon  the  constitution  of  man  and  the  universe  ;  its  action 
such  that  it  is  recognized  in  producing  beneficial  results,  because  its 
system  is  so  broad,  so  genuine,  so  real,  so  rational,  that  mankind 
Eees  that  the  highest  in  man  could  be  reached  only  thi-ough  it  and  in 
it.  The  function  of  a  ti-ue  religion  is  immense.  History  tells  us  in 
every  chme  and  age  how  immeasurable  is  its  power  whilst  believed  in. 
Man  progressed,  theologians  did  not.  Man's  intellect  in  time 
revolted  against  a  submission  to  the  priest's  control  over  his  intellect. 
Fi'eedom  of  thought,  to  a  man  who  is  able  to  think  for  himself,  is  as 
vital  a  necessity  as  freedom  of  body.  By  the  natural  laws,  man 
progressed  beyond  creeds  and  doctrines  which  appealed  to  mero 
credulity,  and baseditselfonhuman  authority ;  but  the  clergy  still  fail  to 
see  that  the  force  of  superstition  being  once  braken  by  education  and 
intelligence,  can  never  again  reassert  itself.  For  too  long  the  Chui'ch 
had  the  power  to  reward  ambition,  to  foster  tyranny,  to  encourage 
superstition,  to  bribe  science,  by  giving  to  unscrupulous  minds  and 
powerful  intellects  that  most  dangerous  gift,  tlie  sovereignty  over 
weaker  minds,  the  control  over  lower  intellects;  and  the  power  was 
grossly  abused,  and  in  time  the  homage  to  tho  creatine  supplanted 
reverence  of  the  Creator,  till  doubt  and  resistance  replaced  creeds  and 
doctrines,  because  a  faith  nobly  conceived,  a  truth  conscientiously 
felt,  had  been  overloaded  with  men's  doctrines  and  conceits,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  faith  and  the  truth  fell  from  their  original  purity,  and 
were  so  hidden  and  cloaked  by  false  disguises,  that  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  original  element  remained.  Why  ?  Because  the  clergy  are  men, 
and  the  incessant  striving  after  power,  tho  cm-se  of  all  churches,  must 
inevitably  deteriorate  the  priesthood  of  all  denominations.  What  ia 
the  meaning  of  the  Kituahstic  tendency  of  our  day  ?  It  ia  still  the 
craving  after  ambition — the  desire  for  superiority,  not  only  over  the 
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to  the  Evangelic  story.  Proceeding  to  tbo  Greek  Scviptures,  Mr.  Greg 
liroits  bis  examinatian  to  tlie  GoBpels;  oncl,  liaving  described  tbo 
phenomena  of  identity  and  difference,  both  verbal  and  substantive, 
wbicb  bring  the  three  Synoptica  into  a  relative  group,  ho  explains 
them  by  Schleiermacber's  bypotbeslB,  that  each  Gospel  is  a  '■  compila- 
tion from  a  variety  of  fragmentary  narratives  and  reports  of  dia- 
couraes  and  conversations,  oral  or  written,  which  were  cun-ent  in 
Palestine  fi-om  thirty  to  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus."  The 
following  is  a  proof  that  men  can  have  a  high  opinion  of  Jesua 
without  being  "  orthodox  "  Christians.  Mr.  Greg  says :  "  It  is  difficult, 
without  exhausting  superlatives,  even  to  unexpressive  and  wearisome 
satiety,  to  do  justice  to  our  intense  love,  reverence,  and  admiration 
for  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  We  regard  TTim  uot  as 
tbe  perfection  of  the  intellectual  or  pbilosophical  niind,  but  as  the 
perfection  of  the  spu'itual  character,  as  surpassing  all  men  of  all 
times  in  the  closeness  and  depth  of  Hia  communion  witli  the  Father. 
In  reading  His  sayings,  we  feel  that  we  are  holding  converse  with  tbe 
wisest,  pm'eat,  noblest  Being  that  ever  clothed  thought  in  the  poor 
langimgo  of  humanity.  In  studying  His  life,  we  feel  that  wa  are 
following  the  footsteps  of  the  highest  ideal  yet  presented  to  ns  on 
earth.  .  .  .  Christianity  was  not  in  its  origin  a  series  of  sententious 
propoaitiona,  nor  a  code  of  lawa,  nor  a  system  of  doctrine,  nor  a 
'  scheme'  of  salvation,  but  the  outcome  and  combination  of  a  holy 
life,  a  noble  death,  a  wonderfully  pure  and  perfect  character  and 
nature,  a  teaching  at  once  self-proving  and  subhme,  the  whole 
absolutely  unique  in  their  impressive  loveablcnesa." 

In  reply  to  his  brother  Samuel,  Mr.  Gi'fig  writes:  "The  pecu- 
liarity and  essence  of  Cbristiaoity  lie  vrith  them  (and  they  are 
right  in  tbe  main)  in  the  doctrino  of  tbe  Fait  and  the  Atonement. 
If  it  was  not  a  Bystcm  of  mysterious  redemption  and  substitution,  it 
was,  they  conceive,  nothing.  Now  I  believe  that  Christ  lived,  taught, 
and  died  ;  and  that  we  haVe  an  imperfect  and  traditional  account  of 
this  life,  death,  and  teaching.  I  beheve  that  He  was  tbe  greatest  and 
purest  of  those  great  and  pure  souls  to  whom  glorious  intentions  are 
granted,  or  in  whom  tbey  rise,  or  in  whom  tbey  flow,  I  believe  that 
these  intentions  were,  to  Him,  coniicfiofu,  cartaiiuifi,  and  that  the 
beUef  in  His  mission  to  teach  tbom  was  a  part  of  Him.  But  when  yoa 
go  further,  and  afSi-m  that  He  was  one  and  the  same  in  Matthew  and 
in  John,  the  same  in  eveiy  port  of  tbe  Gospel  history — I  bear  8UCh 
things  without  atirprise  in  the  pulpit,  where  men  seldom  ibink,  and 
are  never  liable  to  be  contradicted — but  I  cannot  understand  their 
being  repeated  elsewhere,  or  having  ever  gained  currency  where  men 
could  read  the  Bible.    Do  you  think  that  Jesus  is  tbe  same  iu  John  aa 


in  Matthew  ?  Is  not  the  whole  tone  of  character  different ;  the  one 
teaching  by  simple  parables,  the  other  dealing  in  met n physical 
enigmas ;  the  one  promising  salvation  only  to  the  good,  the  other 
only  to  the  beUcver ;  the  one  hreatliiiig  universal  love  and  the 
saiiitlieBt  morality,  the  other  full  of  the  denouncing  and  damnatory 
spirit  of  Calvinism;  the  one  speaking  of  the  bread  of  life,  the  other 
giving  it  ?  Or  is  it  the  same  Jesus  who  raises  Lazarus,  and  who  tuma 
water  into  wine  in  Galilee,  and  catches  money  in  a  fish's  mouth  at 
Tiberias  ?  Is  it  the  same  who  utters  the  comprehensive  sentence, 
'He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  lis,' and  the  osclnsive  one, 'He 
that  is  not  with  us,  is  against  usl"  Do  you  really  think  it  a  consistent 
and  harmonious  delineation  of  character,  to  represent  Jesus  at  one 
moment  telliog  His  disciples,  ■  Ye  know  not  wliat  spirit  ye  are  of,'  and 
the  next,  saying  '  I  give  yon  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ;  whatsoever  you 
bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  Heaven.'  ka.  ?  That  you  maij  form, 
and  that  I  have  formed,  a  consistent  and  haimouiaus  conception  of  the 
Jesus  who  was  the  original  of  these  pictures,  is  true  enough.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  that  you  most  form  this  by  throwing  out  much,  and 
modifying  more." 

Behgion  should  explain  life,  show  how  happiness  is  possible  if  the 
life  be  properly  hved  ;  at  present  too  many  think  it  had  been  better  if 
it  "  never  had  been,"  and  to  many  now  its  only  possible  best  is  its 
earhest  and  most  utter  end.  But  what  a  terrible  state  of  things  I 
Eeligton  has  done  its  work  badly  if  it  leaves  "  man  with  nothing  to  be 
thankful  for."  Life  not  "  worth  living  " !  Like  the  cowardly  act  of 
suicide,  this  thought  is  the  outcome  of  a  system  that  shifts  respooei- 
bihty  from  our  shoulders ;  the  lifting  of  a  burden  from  our  souls  by 
taking  counsel  and  direction  of  others  :  "  appeal  to  us  for  advice  and 
help,  relieve  yourselves  by  confessing  your  sins  and  weaknesses ;  " — 
anodynes  that  may  lull  pain  to  a  brief  forgo tfulncss.  but  untold 
dangers  lurk  in  the  opiate.  I  preach  quite  the  opposite  doctrine.  Yon 
cannot  escape  your  reaponsibUity ;  no  one  can  suffer  for  you ;  yoo 
must,  you  will,  be  punished  whilst  here  on  earlh  for  every  sin  you 
commit.  There  is  no  escape  but  by  obedience.  So  says  the  religion 
of  nature  and  reason — a  religion  opposed  to  the  pagan  doctrine  of  &,te 
or  chance,  and  puts  in  its  place  human  life  governed  by  laws  which 
the  human  will,  if  it  chooses,  can  obey,  and,  obeying,  control.  Yon 
have  failed  for  want  of  opportunity,  or  it  is  the  fault  of  cii'cumstancea. 
Absurd  I  You  have  failed  because  you  were  not  ready  for,  or  did  not  know 
when  to  face  the  one  or  seize  the  other ;  and  in  this  world,  beheve  me, 
the  highest  and  purest  genius  ever  created  can  do  Uttle  for  a  man  who 
neglects  these  ministers  to  success.  Never  think  existence  a  burden; 
BO  matter  how  dreary  the  ordeal,  keep  on,  resolved  to  accept  your  fatOt 
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and  endmro  it  bravely,  for  tho  sake  of  that  higher  lifo,  those  greater  giTta 
which  lay  beyond  and  above  the  things  of  time,  and  whoso  immeasnr- 
able  glories  dwarf  all  earth's  woes  into  insigmlicance,  and  aJI  eorth'a 
jojB  into  coBtempt. 

Religion  should  be  a  system  which  explains  to  man  the  moTemonts 
of  an  eternal  reason,  tlie  logical  and  evolatioual  actioa  of  thought,  as 
Hegel  says.  "  In  the  realm  of  religion,  the  spirit  disburdens  itaelt  of 
all  linitude,  &nd  wins  final  peace  and  deliverance ;  for  hero  it  stands 
related  no  more  to  the  foreign  and  limited,  but  to  the  unlimited  and 
infinite,  and  this  is  an  infinite  relation,  one  of  freedom  and  no  more  of 
dependence.  This  relation  of  freedom,  defined  as  feeling,  is  the  enjoy- 
ment which  we  name  blessedness ;  but,  defined  as  activity,  it  only 
serves  to  manifest  the  houoiur  of  God  and  reveal  His  glory.  And  so 
the  man  who  stands  iii  this  relation  is  no  moro  concerned  about 
himself,  his  own  interests  and  vanities,  but  simply  about  tlie  absolute 
end  or  purpose.  All  peoples  know  that  the  religious  consciousness  is 
that  wherein  they  possess  the  truth,  and  tliey  have  ever  regarded 
religion  as  their  true  dignity,  and  the  Sabbath  of  their  lives.  What 
awatens  doubt  and  anguish,  all  sorrow,  care,  all  limited  and  fleeting 
interests,  we  leave  behind  on  the  shores  of  time  ;  and  just  as  on  tho 
highest  peak  of  a  mountain,  far  above  tlio  narrow  and  circumscribed 
plain,  we  placidly  survey  the  landscape  and  the  distant  world,  so  man, 
with  open  spu-itual  eye,  lifted  above  tho  hard  pressure  of  reality,  contom- 
plates  it  as  but  an  appearance,  which,  reflected  in  this  pure  region  only 
in  tho  beams  of  the  spiritual  sun,  has  its  shadows,  distinctions,  and 
lights  softened  and  subdued  to  an  eternal  calm." 

In  looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  any  great  schism  of 
thought,  it  is  often  difficult  to  understand  why  so  vast  import- 
ance attached  to  what  now  seem  trifles ;  the  parties  which  opposed 
each  other  with  the  utmost  vehemence  said  mnch  the  some  thing, 
"  only  in  shghtly  different  words."  The  strifes  of  tho  schoolmen 
are  held  to  be  mere  phiases.  It  is  hard  for  one  who  is  outside  the 
pale  of  ail  churches  to  see  wherein  lies  the  essential  varianoo 
between  the  Cathohc  and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist ; 
a  devout  Churchman  or  Weslcyan  of  these  days  does  not  easily 
understand  tho  ground  of  separation  in  the  last  century,  or, 
Indeed,  the  precise  point  at  which  the  "Methodists"  ceased  to  be 
a  stricter  section  within  the  Established  Church.  It  has  been  wisely 
ordained  that  in  some  men  the  instinct  is  strong  to  object  to  all 
change,  and  in  others  to  want  change  ;  whilst  there  aro  otfaors, 
certainly  not  the  minority,  who  can  shut  their  minds,  and,  believing 
they  have  got  bold  of  tho  truth  by  a  kind  of  divine  inspiration, 
resolve  on  a  rule  of  life  which  contents  and  fiufQces  them,  and  who 


refuse  to  discnss  the  subject.  Happier  they,  perhaps,  than  those 
whom  an  inquiring  mind  drives  with  an  irresistible  force  to 
weigh,  to  siffc,  to  accept  or  reject  all  that  is  presented  to  them,  or  to 
which  they  can  reach;  yet,  perchance  also,  not  happier,  for  it  may  be 
there  is  no  real  evil  but  stagnation,  which  is  but  another  name  for 
death.  The  rejection  of  dogma  has  gone  further  than  persons 
generally  suppose.  Could  we  get  a  true  return,  it  would  surprise  the 
orthodox  to  Imow  the  vast  numbers  who  hold  no  form  of  religion  at 
all,  or  who,  if  they  attend  worship,  do  so  as  an  act  of  compUance,  or 
for  a  season  of  rest,  and  not  on  any  ground  of  faith.  The  swift 
change  and  advancement  of  faith  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
is  proved  by  the  tolerance  extended  to  those  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  ostracised ;  and  the  acceptance  of  statements  which 
would,  not  long  since,  have  been  counted  as  daring  infidelity,  proves 
that  public  opinion  as  to  this  or  that  dogma  is  still  changing  with 
increasing  swiftness.  It  must  be  so,  as  men  think,  they  see  how 
absurd  is  the  position  occupied  by  those  who  assail  the  Gatholio 
Church  with  unmeasured  vituperation,  while  their  own  principles,  or 
what  they  take  to  be  such,  impUcitly  involve  the  admission  of 
their  adversaries*  dogmas ;  the  extreme  opinions  of  Bome  are  to  be 
justified  by,  and  deduced  from,  the  premises  they  themselves  admit. 
This  refers  to  the  strictly  orthodox,  the  men  who  will  not  yield,  but 
hold  firmly  to  the  infallibility  of  their  Church.  There  are  those,  more 
advanced,  who  will  reject  this  or  that  miracle  or  dogma  for  rational- 
istic reasons,  which  they  fail  to  see  may  apply  equally  to  those 
miracles  and  dogmas  they  accept.  Briefly,  the  struggle  must  ere  long 
be  between  religion  based  on  fsuth,  and  rehgion  based  on  thought. 
All  that  lies  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  extreme  Free-thought  is 
whirling  and  surging,  but  gradually  setting  into  two  streams — the  one 
recurrent,  the  other  dashing  rapidly  to  some  unknown  cataract,  whose 
roar  is  heard  by  almost  all,  however  smoothly  glides  their  barque. 

But  there  would  not  be  so  many  different  sections  of  the 
"Christian**  religion  if  its  members  had  thought  more  of  religion,  as 
a  means  whereby  man  is  to  worship  God ;  therefore  it  is  not  so 
important  that  they  worship  in  a  certain  stereotyped  form,  so  long  as 
they  really  worship.  Theologians  of  all  sects  have  wanted  all  to 
conform  to  a  servile  set  way  of  worshipping  God  in  the  way  they  think 
God  should  be  worshipped  ;  whereas  the  truly  religious  mind  is  quite 
content  with  the  result,  '<  belief  and  trust  in  God,**  no  matter 
whether  that  behef  be  expressed  after  the  manner  of  the  Cathohc  or 
Protestant,  Conformist  or  Nonconformist.  There  must  be  change  in 
the  form  of  rehgion,  as  in  everything  else,  if  religion  is  to  do  its  work. 
The  monotheism  of  Judea  supplanted  the  religion  of  heathendom. 
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The  Eeformation  was  caused  by  the  Inxury  of  popes  and  the  laxity  of 
friars.  The  Pi-otestants  asserted  that  the  puie  tcachiiig  of  Jesus  had 
been  overlaid  by  a  maltitude  of  useless  ceremonies,  and  that,  if  these 
were  stripped  off,  the  underlying  truth  would  again  be  manifest.  The 
Catholics  have  been  consistent  throughout ;  popes  aud  cardinals  are 
clear-headed,  shrewd  men,  who,  from  the  first,  saw  that,  once  you  allow 
a  doubt  of  the  supernatural,  belief  in  miracles,  fall  of  man,  and 
redemption  by  Christ,  the  occupation  of  the  Church  is  gone.  Bo, 
after  300  years,  we  find  the  '  Church  '  is  still  one,  whilst  Protestant- 
ism is  not  one ;  it  has  divided  into  a  thousand  parties ;  but  the 
tendency  in  all  is  to  get  rid  of  such  dogma  as  it  once  possessed,  and 
more  aud  more  to  denounce  the  outwai-d  semblance  and  the  inward 
spirit  of  ihe  organization  from  which  it  sprang.  What  a  diversity 
of  opiuions  exists  in  the  Church  of  England  !  A  great  many  of  its 
clergy  have  gradually  rcctured  to  the  outward  likeness  of  many 
Catholic  forms,  and  reasserted  many  long- neglected  doctiiJies,  These 
men  would  go  to  Rome,  but  dishke  her  finn  rule  ;  and  it  is  painfully 
notorious  that  those  men  who  cyirry  this  reaction  furtlicst  scoff  at 
discipline,  aud  treat  their  bishops  and  the  law  with  contempt.  But,  as 
a  rule,  secession  takes  place  by  men  who  are  too  honest  to  take  pay 
for  reciting  creeds  tliey  do  not  boheve  in ;  and  the  better  portion  of 
the  clergy,  the  men  who  think,  have  ceased  to  insist  on  doctrine,  and 
uphold  the  excellence  of  a  moral  Ufe,  enforcing  thoir  teaching  by 
scriptural  precept  aud  example,  and  ignoring  the  supernatural,  or 
threats  of  IJie  future  life.  The  leaders  of  thought  in  the  Unitaiian 
body  grow  less  aud  less  dogmatic,  aud  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  teaching  will  be  restricted  to  the  simple  enunciation  of 
Theism,  the  proof  of  a  God  by  His  works,  and  the  duty  and 
wisdom  of  leadiug  a  life  morally  correct  and  intellectually  graceful. 
There  are  those  who  ai-gue  *'  that  whoever  has  ceased  to  believe 
in  miracles  has  lost  all  true  faith  in  a  personal  God."  But  snch 
reasoners  must  be  of  those  who  cling  to  the  words  of  the  old 
beliefs,  to  whom  rehgion  is  embodied  in  the  trinity  of  "  a  God,  a 
Church,  a  Priesthood."  I  deny  unhesitatingly,  and  defy  contradic- 
tion, that  a  man  cannot  be  rehgious  unless  he  believes  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  "supernatural"  guidance  of  life  and  the  universe;  and 
asseit,  equally  as  boldly  and  confidently,  that  a  more  truly  reUgious 
spirit  and  a  higher  code  of  morality  in  Ufe  is  to  be  obtained  by 
naturalism  and  evolution  than  by  supernatural  ism  and  revelation.  I 
wiUinglj  admit  that  the  other  was  of  benefit  wliilst  the  people  were,  or 
are,  ignorant ;  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  masses  will  be 
guided  by  logic  and  reason  in  their  daily  life  and  worship.  Education, 
the  orthodox  opinions  they  hear  expressed  bo  positively,  their  anrroimd- 
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ings  and  associations,  the  fear  of  thinking  wrongly,  the  power  of 
prejudice,  must  all  be  considered  when  thinking  of  religion.  But  as  in 
the  past  men's  reason  revolted  from  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  Borne, 
80  in  the  present,  as  their  brains  comprehend  how  the  world  ia 
governed,  they  will  recognize  the  importance  of  giving  up  faith,  and 
keeping  to  facts ;  they  will  see  the  inutility — nay,  the  impropriety — of 
praying  God  to  alter  His  laws,  or  remove  punishment  for  disobedience 
thereto,  and,  instead,  we  shall  have  men  healthy  and  happy  by  a 
willing  obedience,  and  prayers  of  thankfulness  for  the  benefits  that 
have  been  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  them. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  may  dissent  from  my  opinion  as  to  what 
is  **  reUgion,**  must  admit  that  the  religion  of  to-day  is  no  longer  the 
religion  of  our  predecessors.  A  change  has  passed  over  its  spirit. 
It  cannot  any  longer  withstand  the  disintegrating  force  of  modem 
progress.  Civihzation  and  culture  have  undermined  the  dogmatic 
absurdities  with  which  it  was  intrenched.  For  form's  sake,  the 
obsolete  weapons,  antiquated  and  useless,  are  used,  as  of  old,  to 
frighten  fools  and  deceive  the  unwary;  but  ancient  theologies  are 
doomed  and  dying.  The  orthodoxy  of  our  day  is  the  heterodoxy  of 
the  middle  ages ;  the  crotchets  of  obtuse  bigots  have  no  longer  any 
power,  and  may  be  disregarded  altogetlier  in  our  present  estimate  of 
life.  The  world  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  must  ultimately  be  the 
test  of  a  man's  religion,  that  it  is  not  professions  of  belief  in  this  or 
that  creed  or  dogma,  but  the  conduct  of  the  individual  alone,  that  is 
an  index  of  the  principles  and  reUgion  that  guide  him.  CompUance 
with  the  practice  of  this  or  that  sect,  obeying  its  forms  and  fanciful 
triviahties,  not  daring  to  question  its  authority,  beheving  their  theology 
alone  is  based  upon  Divine  ordinance  and  inspiration,  will  ere  long  be 
an  infaUible  sign  of  a  man's  incapacity  to  judge  for  himself ;  that  he 
is  still  a  *^  child  "  that  cannot  walk  alone,  but  must  needs  lean  npon 
another  ;  that  his  opinions,  in  fact,  are  valueless,  mere  repetitions  of 
a  lesson  taught  him  to  repeat  like  a  parrot.  Practically,  in  life  men 
have  risen  superior  to  their  creeds,  and  disregard  nine-tenths  of  their 
once  powerful  decrees.  Ere  long  a  knowledge  of  what  were  considered 
indispensable  tenets  of  orthodox  Christianity  will  be  simply  unknown 
to  the  modem  orthodox.  Nine-tenths  of  the  ordinances  considered 
100  years  ago  as  essentials  of  belief  are  relegated  to-day  to  the  domain 
of  meaningless  ceremonial,  as  impracticable,  if  not  mischievous.  The 
excommunicated  reformers  and  innovators  of  the  past  are  now,  by  the 
irony  of  fate,  the  few  rigid  champions  of  orthodoxy.  The  theologians 
of  the  past  are  to-day  no  longer  "  the  rudders  we  steer  by,"  as  the 
genial  American,  OHver  Wendell  Holmes,  says  of  Christianity,  "  but 
only  the  flags  under  which  we  sail.''     The  orthodoxy  of  our  fore- 


fathers  is  not  the  orthodoxy  of  to-day,  but  the  curse  of  our  time  is  its 
mulish  blindness  ;  it  fails  to  detect  how  far  it  has  departed  firom  the 
path  of  its  progenitors  ;  it  fails  to  Bee  its  own  progress ;  it  ignores  the 
changes  it  has  nndergone,  because  it  is  bound  by  that  weakness  of  all 
theological  systems — that,  being  inspired,  it  is  bound  to  maintain  a 
consistent  immutability ;  and  the  tacit  adherence  to  this  as  a  basis  for 
religious  belief  deprives  mankind  of  the  moral  power  of  acting  np  to 
their  opinions ;  so  they  go  on  repeating  the  so-called  orthodox  prayers 
and  litanies  which  wero  conceived  in  ignorance  of,  and  are  utterly 
opposed  to,  our  knowledge  of  to-day ;  and  instead  of  mating  that 
progress  that  they  ought  with  the  knowledge  within  their  reach,  they 
are  content  to  tiy  and  construe  the  traditions  of  the  past  in  harmony 
with  the  present,  and  modify  slight  matters  of  detail,  ritual,  and 
belief. 

Sir  George  Lewis  obsei-ves :  "  The  Christian  religion  first  asanmed 
a  dogmatic  form  in  the  hands  of  the  later  Greeks,  who  had  received 
from  their  ancestors  the  inheritance  of  a  subtle,  rehned,  and  abstruse 
metaphysical  philosophy.  This  instrument  of  reasoning  and  exposi- 
tion they  apphed  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  particularly  its  more 
mystorJouB  portions.  At  a  later  tinie  the  Ciuistian  theology,  now 
reduced  to  a  more  systematic  form,  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
schoolnion,  and  was  treated  in  the  spirit  of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
Afterwards  the  Eeformation  awakened  new  conti-ovorsiea,  or  gave  in- 
creased importance  to  old  ones.  These,  combined  with  other  ques- 
tions, have  served  to  di\'iile  Christians  into  numerous  churches  and 
sects,  and  to  keep  up  continual  controversies  between  their  respeetivo 
advocates.  Behgion,  as  at  present  conceived,  must  be  subject  to  this 
controversy,  because  religion,  as  such,  is  conversant  witli  matters 
which  are  neither  the  subject  of  consciousness  nor  intuition,  nor  within 
the  range  of  the  senses.  This  is  necessarily  the  case  with  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  His  attributes,  and  the 
state  of  human  esistence  after  death.  Upon  these  subjects  wo  have 
no  experience,  derived  either  from  internal  consciousness  or  external 
Bensation,  to  guide  us,  and  accordingly  not  only  the  abstract  reasoning 
ofnatnral  religion,  hut  the  interpretation  of  the  records  of  revealed 
religion,  give  rise  to  questions  for  the  settlement  of  which  it  is  difficult 
[query,  '  impossible ']  to  find  any  decisive  rule  of  judgment.  Owing 
to  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  various  Christian  bodies  continue 
to  exist  side  by  side  with  each  other,  and  show  little  or  no  tendency  to 
coalesce  into  a  common  belief,  or  recognize  a  common  organ  of  reh- 
gious  truth.  Opinions  on  scientific  mattei-s,  although  they  may 
spring  from  different  sources,  and  follow  for  a  time  distinct  sources,  at 
last  flow  tc^ether  into  one  main  stream ;  whereas  the  distinctlvo  tenets 
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of  tlie  several  Christian  Churches  not  only  spring  fi-om  different  sources, 
but  continue  to  run  in  different  channels.  Scientific  opinion  follows  a 
certain  law  of  progressive  development.  While  error  is  gradually 
eliminated,  truth  is  established  by  a  continually  enlarging  consensusy 
like  the  successive  circles  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Opinion, 
however,  in  tne  several  Christian  Churches  on  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
tinctive tenets,  is  rather  variable  than  progressive.  It  oscillates  back- 
wards and  forwards,  but  does  not  tend  to  a  joint  action  or  common 
centre.  All  attempts  hitherto  to  reconcile  these  differences  have 
failed.  That  an  agreement  is  desirable,  and  would  be  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  benefit  of  humanity,  all  must  admit." 

There  seems  very  little  probability  of  an  agreement  between  the 
different  religious  bodies.  The  belief  in  God,  based  upon  any  theo- 
logical system,  will  have  a  different  meaning  with  nearly  all  men. 
Three  great  classes  of  religious  thought  profess  belief  in  a  Divine 
Power;  yet  one  believes  the  Trinity,  the  other  Allah,  the  other 
Nirvana,  and  each  belief  excludes  the  other  two.  Paley,  John  Wesley, 
and  De  Maistre  all  devoted  much  thought  to  the  subject,  and  were  all 
Christians ;  but  their  views  of  things  human  and  divine,  their  ways  of 
looking  at  life,  their  method  of  thinking,  their  fundamental  assump- 
tions, differed  utterly.  Who  can  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  that  God  had  a  mother ;  or  the  immaculate  conception  ?  Yet 
those  who  profess  to  beheve  these  things  stigmatize  as  heretics 
Unitaiians  and  other  sects  who  refuse  to  profess  a  belief  in  this 
mysterious  doctrine,  and  they  are  eliminated  from  the  aggregate  body, 
as  though  the  problem  was  solved  which  is  insoluble.  And  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  all  theologians  forget  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
evidence  depends  absolutely  upon  the  degree  to  which  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  are  convinced  of  the  solidity  of  the  basis  on  which  it 
rests,  and  of  the  value  of  the  method  by  which  its  detailed  results  are 
reached.  It  is  the  knowledge  and  not  the  ignorance  of  the  person  to 
whom  such  evidence  is  addressed  which  gives  that  evidence  its  value. 
This  apphes  to  religious  questions  as  well  as  to  others.  Before  the 
evidence  of  theological  experts  can  have  any  value  at  all  with  any 
person  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  weight  of  evidence,  such  a  person 
must,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  convinced  that  the  fundamental 
assertions  of  theology  are  true,  and  that  the  method  by  which  its  mere 
detailed  assertions  are  arrived  at  is  correct.  He  must  be  satisfied  that 
theologians  resemble  astronomers  and  not  astrologers.  Do  the 
•*  testimony  of  the  ages,"  the  traditions  of  "  the  human  race,"  "  the 
consent  of  mankind,"  **  the  consent  of  civilized  mankind,"  **  bind  us  in 
reason  "  to  believe  in  the  views  of  God  as  given  by  Christianity  ?  As 
to  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  God's  government  of  this  world,  upon 


which  their  doctrine  must  stand  or  fall — viz.,  whether  man  has 
graduaDy  progressed,  intellectually  and  morally,  from  tlie  begirniing ; 
or  whether  ho  was  made  j'er/cct,  yet  succumbed  to  lus  JirU  temptation, 
hence  the  necessity  for  the  atonement  and  redemption  by  Chriat.^it  is 
the  problem  for  our  age,  if  possible,  to  decide  beyond  farther  doubt  or 
question.  The  nineteenth  century  needs,  for  such  views  to  be  main- 
tained, some  stronger  reasoning  than  "  because  all  men,  or  all  civilized 
men,"  think-  thus  and  thus,  "  therefore  it  is  true."  A  belief  in  God 
implies  much  more  than  that  He  is  superhuman  and  imperceptible ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  the  majority  who  profess  Christianity  wonid 
be  puzzled  to  define  what  it  means.  The  word  to  them,  instead  of 
indicating,  like  the  title  of  an  author's  works,  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticulars, is  but  a  blind  which,  on  the  one  baud,  excludes  knowledge, 
and  on  the  other  leaves  them  imbued  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
possess  it.  The  God  of  Christianity  is  different  fi-om  the  God  of  Mo- 
hammedans. The  Buddhists  do  not  belieye  in  God.  The  educated 
Chinese  hold  exactly  the  same  language  about  God  as  Positivists. 
Confucius  "  would  say  nothing  of  the  gods,  for  he  knew  nothing  about 
them."  As  to  the  speculations  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  there  was  httle,  if  any,  connection  between  the  spectt- 
lations  of  tlie  few  and  the  beliefs  of  the  many ;  and  the  philosophers 
differed  as  much,  and  as  irreconcilably,  as  the  metaphysicians  of  our 
own  days. 

Common  sense  tella  us  Confucius  was  right ;  it  is  wasting  time 
arguing  about  what  must  ever  bo  the  "unknowable,"  and  drawing 
conclusions  when  we  have  no  premises  to  build  the  same  upon. 
Therefore,  all  argument  has  ever  been,  and  will  be,  worthless,  as  to  the 
origin  of  God,  the  world,  and  its  ultimate  end.  Bo  we  iind,  in  all  ages, 
the  majority  have  thought  it  expedient  to  accept  the  established 
religious  belief  of  their  country  and  time.  With  the  many,  whether 
true  or  ialse,  they  are  utterly  mdifferent ;  they  have  accepted  it  because 
it  is  established,  because  there  is  less  trouble  in  agreeing  than  differing, 
and  by  acquiescence  they  acquire  a  certain  social  status,  and  above  all, 
by  conforming,  they  evade  the  difficulty  of  having  to  give  reasons  for 
their  behef  and  disbelief.  Bo  it  has  been,  may  be,  some  think  ever 
will  be.  The  few  grapple  with  the  subject,  and,  as  honest  men,  refuse 
to  profess  belief  until  they  understand ;  but  the  vast  multitude,  in  all 
times  and  in  all  ages,  are  content  to  simply  accept  the  beUef  of  their 
time  and  country.  But  this  tacit  acceptance,  this  silent  acquies* 
cence  in  the  religious  belief  of  one's  time,  can  have  no  real 
effect,  no  real  action,  upon  the  mind  of  mouldnd;  and  tho 
general  laxity  of  moral  tone  throughout  the  world,  not  only  in 
tliis,  but  at  all  times,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  professed  "  religion  " 
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of  the  majority  ia  only  affected,  not  real.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  April,  1877,  James  Fitz James  Stephens  truly  says: 
**  Naturally,  every  man  will  take  as  a  starting-point  the  belief  in  which 
he  is  educated,  and  will,  as  he  goes  on  in  life,  modify  it,  more  or  less, 
according  to  an  infinity  of  circumstances.  So,  as  a  rule,  men  usually 
have  more  to  unlearn  before  they  can  begin  to  learn  on  this  than  on 
any  other  subject ;  but  no  man  should  feel  humiliated  at  this,  or  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  doubt,  or  undervalue  the  later  knowledge  he 
acquires,  because  it  shakes  the  firm  convictions  he  has  been  told  he 
ought  to  have,  and  hold  as  dear  as  his  life,  simply  because  the  multi- 
tude think  so  and  so,  and  therefore  he  had  better  act  and  think  accord- 
ingly." It  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case ;  but  what  a  libel,  really,  on 
the  existing  state  of  things !  Entering  on  our  brief  span  of  life, 
weighted  with  so  much  we  have  to  learn  the  worthlessness  of,  so  many 
of  our  years  harassed  with  the  doubt  begot  firom  the  struggle  of  the 
new  '*  knowledge  "  to  oust  out  the  old  tradition  that  has  got  possession 
of  us — ^briefly,  a  false  system  wasting  so  many  of  our  precious  years  I 
Truly  has  it  been  said,  **  Man  is  the  crudest  enemy  of  man."  What  a 
difference  if,  instead  of  planting  tares  and  weeds,  to  be  forced  out  by 
the  growth  of  good  seed,  the  good  seed  was  implanted  at  first — truth 
in  possession  from  the  beginning !  Naturally,  a  more  godly  and 
happier  harvest  for  all  of  us  would  follow. 

Civilization  and  knowledge  have  produced  diversities  of  opinion, 
whereas  coercive  authority  has  always  put  a  stop  to  such  diversion,  as 
in  Spain  and  Italy — anywhere,  in  fact,  where  the  people  have  been,  or 
are,  bound  in  fetters,  and  freedom  of  thought  has  been  forbidden  by  a 
dominant  religious  hierarchy,  exacting  submission  from  the  people,  and 
saying  to  the  brain  of  man,  **  Thus  fax  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther  ;  *' 
thereby  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  arrested :  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  whenever  and  wherever  the  minority  have  got  the  better 
of  coercive  authority,  and  have  been  allowed  to  take  their  own  course, 
rehgious  disputes  have  grown  and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  the  state  of  things  which  we  now  see  all  over  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  period  of  greater 
progress  in  civilization,  of  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
of  greater  real  freedom  and  liberty  to  think,  speak,  and  act,  than  any 
other  period  in  the  world's  history ;  owing  mainly  to  the  freedom  from 
clerical  control,  caused  by  their  power  being  undermined  and  their 
influence  sapped,  by  the  people  generally  taking  a  more  active  part  in 
religious  discussion,  and  the  enlargement  of  thought  engendered  by 
the  corresponding  differences  of  opinion;  whilst  the  increased  toler- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  laity  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and 
characteristic  features  of  that  progress. 


If  much  Las  beou  done,  mnch  Btill  remoms  to  be  dono  in  tlie  causs 
of  toleration  and  freedom  of  thouglit.  Many  persona  still  regard  every- 
thing which  has  a,  tendency  to  discredit  theology  with  disapprobation, 
becauso  they  thinli  that  all  such  Epeculations  must  endanger  morality 
as  weU.  Such  parties  forget  that  morahty  has  a  basis  of  its  own  in 
human  nature,  and  that,  even  if  all  theological  beliefs  were  exploded, 
morahty  would  remain  practically  unaffected.  The  theology  of  an  age 
or  country  is  the  theory  of  the  univevso,  generally  accepted  then  and 
there.  Each  nation  has  its  own  wisdom  and  errors,  the  accumulated 
instinct  of  the  race  that  each  enocessive  generation  inhciits ;  and  their 
respective  "  moraUties  "  are  tlie  rules  of  life  then  and  there  commonly 
regarded  as  binding.  One  has  a  great  influence  over  the  other ;  bo  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  the  theology  of  the  ago  be  sound,  if  it  is 
to  csercise  the  influence  it  should  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  The 
general  religious  beliefs  having  influence  on  people's  conduct,  if  realli/ 
entei-taincd  by  the  professed  beUever,  are,  that  the  coui-se  of  the  world 
is  ordered  by  a  good  God ;  that  right  and  wrong  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
Divine  law ;  that  this  world  is  a  place  of  ti'ial,  and  pai-t  only  of  a  wider 
existence— briefly,  a  behcf  in  God  and  a  future  state. 

As  a  body,  the  clergy  are  too  deficient  in  perceptive  power  to  see 
that  to  the  mass  of  humanity  Christian  theology  has  become  obso- 
lete, and  that  men  are  sick  of  Bpeculatious  as  to  the  "  unknowable,'' 
and  want  reality,  not  arguments  based  on  subtle  points  of  metaphysics, 
but  sermons  showing  a  knowledge  of  humanity  and  its  needs.  Men 
will  no  longer  be  acted  upon  by  that  "something"  beyond  this 
world  we  know  nothing  of,  but  the  faith  of  the  future  mnst  bo 
built  on  the  "knowable,"  on  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  what  it 
might  be  if  properly  guided.  Humanity  must  be  thought  more  of, 
the  optuioua  of  this  or  that  theological  sect  less.  Religion  is  brought 
into  disrepute  when  men  quarrel  and  refuse  their  fellow-men  the 
comfort  of  a  bmial  service  over  their  remains  they  have  during  their 
lives  had  fiiith  in.  Such  conduct  may  be  "  theologicalj"  I  suggest 
it  is  not  rehgious  or  moral ;  and  defy  tho  Ciiristiau  world  to  find 
a  "  non-^hiiatian  "  who  could  or  would  so  disregard  or  violate  the 
rights  of  conscience  or  humanity.  The  churchyards  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  Uie  Church,  but  are  only  held  in  ti'ust  by  that  body  for  the 
good  of  the  nation ;  and  the  "  national "  Chmch  should  bo  above  that 
intolerant  spirit  manifested  by  its  members  m  opposing  a  rehgious 
BQi-vice  at  the  burial  of  the  dead  unless  it  be  "  sanctioned  "  by  t/inr 
Church. 

Mr.  Kichard's  "  Cemeteries  Bill  "  was  an  effort  to  eitond  tlio  prin- 
ciples of  tho  Burials  Act  of  1860,  and  to  obhtci-ato  the  invidious  dis- 
tinction, still  mamtained  In  pubhc  cemetei-ies,  between  consecrated 
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and  unconsecrated  ground.    At  present,  cemeteries  are  divided  into 
consecrated  and  unconsecrated  ground,  and  the  two  parts  are  kept 
separate  by  a  boundary ;  and  as  the  Nonconformists  are  not  allowed  to 
use  the  consecrated  chapels,  two  chapels  have  to  be  provided — the  one 
consecrated,  and  the  other  not.    Mr.  Bichard's  Bill  was  to  make  the 
ceremony  of  consecration  optional  in  future,  whether  for  cemeteries  or 
chapels,  and  thereby  to  level  once  for  all  the  barrier  which  now 
separates  the  dead  in  their  common  resting-place.      The  cemetery, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  would  still  be  consecrated,  but  no  visible  boundary 
would  indicate  the  limits  of  consecration,  and  no  persons  entitled  to 
claim  the  burial  of  their  dead  in  the  cemetery  would  be  debarred  the 
use  of  the  chapel,  or  of  any  part  of  the  ground,  whether  consecrated  or 
not.    The  Bill  was  rejected,  April  25,  1888 ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
year  1883  not  to  have  obliterated  finally  this  "  inequality  '*  between 
Conformists  and  Nonconformists  in  burial-grounds.    It  is  time  that 
'*  Christians '*   were  "moral*'  and  "humane"   enough  to  allow  a 
welcome  in  the  common  resting-place,  where  all  men  go  back  to  the 
dust  hom.  which  they  sprang,  to  the  dead  of  any  and  every  fftith,  and 
cease  to  assert  their  rehgious  differences  by  the  side  of  an  open  grave. 
No  man  with  any  charity  in  him,  no  man  equal  to  the  moral  law  of 
**  doing  to  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  would  (as  in  rural  burial- 
grounds)  continue  the  relegation  of  Nonconformists  to  the  "  Potter's 
Field,'*  as  Mr.  Collins  called  it ;  the  distinction  is  unseemly  and 
invidious.    It  is  surprising  that  men  like  Mr.  Hubbard  should  oppose 
the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  its  supporters,  not  satisfied  with  having 
obtained  religious  liberty,  were  now  struggling  for  "  rehgious  equahty." 
It  is  strange  the  members  of  the  Estabhshed  Church  feul  to  see  the 
altered  condition  of  things.     They  must  have  been  surprised  to  read 
in  Lord  Coleridge's  summing  up,  April  25, 1883  (Bamsay  and  Foote), 
that  although,  according  to  the  old  law,  or  the  dicta  of  the  old  judges, 
to  asperse  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  blasphemy,  it  was  not  so  at 
the  present  day.     Ho  said :  '*  It  is  no  longer  true,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  so  when  these  dicta  were  uttered,  that  Christianity  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.     At  the  time  those  dicta  were  uttered, 
Jews  and  Nonconformists,  and  others  under  disabiHties  for  religion, 
were  regarded  as  hardly  having  civil  rights."  In  our  days,  a  Jew  has 
been  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  might  be  Lord  Chancellor.      You  say 
that  Christianity  is  still  part  of  the  law  of  the  land :  a  Judge  would  havo 
to  lay  it  down  as  the  law  to  a  jury,  some  of  whom  might  be  Jews ;  he 
might  be  bound  to  tell  them  that  it  was  an  offence  against  the  law,  as 
blasphemy,  to  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  which  the  Jew 
denied,  and  which  Parhament  had  allowed  him  to  deny,  and  which  it 
is  juat  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  that  any  one  may  deny,  as  it  is  your 


right,  if  yoa  bcliovo  it,  to  assert :  "  Tberefore,  to  base  the  prosecntion 
of  an  aspersion  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  per  ae,  on  tho  gi-oond  that 
CliristiBiiiity  is,  in  the  sense  in  TChich  it  was  BSJd  by  Lord  Uale.or  Lord 
Raymond,  or  Lord  Tenterden,  part  of  tbo  law  of  the  land,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  mistake  ;  it  is  to  forget  that  law  grows,  and  that  tbongli 
the  principles  of  law  remain,  yet  (and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  common  law)  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  changing  circumatancea 
of  the  times.  Some  may  aay  that  tlus  is  retrogi'ession,  bat  I  should 
rather  say  that  it  is  the  progression,  of  human  opinion."  Theologiana 
should  well  consider  this,  and  believe,  with  me,  that  theology,  lite  the 
law,  must  grow  or  die.  "  The  doctrine  of  progress,  so  fully  recognized 
in  tlie  spheres  of  industry  and  science,  is  alao  applicable  to  theology, 
which  must  open  itself  out  to  new  influences,  aud  appi-opriate  them," 

The  time  has  come  for  tho  clergy  to  decide  whether  they  will  help 
forward  mankind  by  implanting  the  desire  for  knowledge,  and  aspi- 
rations for  a  bettor  life  thi-ongh  knowlodgo  of,  and  obedience  to,  the 
laws  of  God,  or  will  still  try  to  bind  the  soul  of  man  within  their 
foi-ms,  creeds,  and  dogmas,  and  fight  over  their  crotchets.  When 
common  sense  and  justice  oppose  their  "  privileges,"  or  science  demon- 
strates theii-  conclusiona  to  be  incorrect,  will  they  earnestly  and 
zealously  emei-ge  from  their  present  ruinous  position  of  fighting  for 
humanity  with  one  sot  of  weapons  only,  made  in  tho  old  traditional 
majiner,  and  work  for  human  development  and  progress  by  accepting 
the  truisms  of  scientific  men,  and  thereby  modify  their  theories,  and 
bring  them  into  accord  and  harmony  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age 
tliey  live  in?  It  is  useless  to  fight  against  "truth;"  aud  as  the 
subject  matter  to  which  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  relate  is  one 
upon  which  we  can  exercise  oui-  senses,  and  on  which  a  practically 
inexhanstible  amount  of  evidcuco  is  accessible  to  a  diligeut  observer, 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  help  tho  work  of  opening  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
and  retain  thereby  the  Church's  influence  over  their  minds,  than  in 
forcing  men,  however  unwilling,  to  become  their  opponents  on  the 
one  hand,  or  indifl'erent  aud  credulous  on  the  other,  and  holding  all 
sacred  tilings  in  contempt  ? 

Tho  time  has  come  for  all  earnest  men  of  erery  creed  to  give  the 
wealth  of  their  intellecte  to  the  study  of  "how  man  may  become 
dii-ine."  Let  all  free  themaelvea  from  the  restrictive  area  of  any 
special  dogmatism,  whether  religious  or  scientific ;  rising  to  that 
impersonal  region  mostly  unknown  even  to  philosophy — seekers  only 
for  Truth ;  with  a  befief  that  "  God  Ja  all,  and  all  is  God,"  and  recog- 
nizing as  the  most  perfect  man  he  who  is  moat  fitted  for  the  universe 
in  which  we  live ;  fitted  for  it  because  his  irhvle  faculties  have  reached 
their  highest  and  most  harmonious  development — his  actions  based 
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upon  the  highest  principles,  his  life*s  actions  a  translation  of  his 
thoughts  into  conduct — wise  enough  to  see  that  wealth,  power, 
pleasure,  offer  no  certain  or  satisfactory  reward,  and  that  the  only 
security  for  happiness  is  to  have  a  mind  filled  with  the  love  of  the 
infinite  and  eternal;  striving  always  to  perfect  man's  nature  by 
cultivating  the  love  of  others,  and  recognizing  in  Morality  that  it  is 
not  an  ultimate  element  in  the  analysis  of  the  existing  world,  but  that 
it  is  the  name  of  the  instinct  within  us  by  which  the  growth  and 
healthy  development  of  the  race  is  eventually  conditioned. 

We  come  then  to  the  pertinent  question,  as  to  who  men  are  to  be 
ruled  by,  fairly  looked  at,  fi*ee  from  prejudice  or  bias.  As  the  opinions 
of  scientific  men  tend  to  converge,  and  the  opinions  of  theologians  tend 
to  diverge,  mankind  must  inevitably  be  ruled  by  scientific  authority, 
unless,  as  I  wish  and  hope,  theologians  will  give  up  their  hitherto 
cheiished  notions  of  their  beliefs  being  above  all  question,  and  will 
consent  to  have  their  religious  ideas  altered  to  agree  with  the  results 
of  scientific  observation  and  research.  The  Church  is  at  a  momentous 
crisis  in  its  history ;  people  think,  year  by  year,  more  for  themselves, 
and  will  judge  of  a  tree  by  its  fruit.  Religion  claims  the  merit  of  all 
that  is  good  in  human  nature,  yet  if  moral  philosophy  has  any  basis, 
men  are  good  only  in  proportion  to  their  powers  of  self-denial,  and 
being  able  to  do  justice  to  others  in  spite  of  their  own  convictions. 
Has  the  Christian  religion  given  to  its  professors  this  spirit  of  abnega- 
tion ?  No ;  it  has  not.  Search  history  carefully,  and  you  will  find 
that  no  one  has  been  so  uncharitable  as  the  professing  Christian. 
You  will  observe  that  I  say  "  professing  Christian,**  for  to  be  **  Christ- 
like **  is  to  be  charitable ;  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that 
if  the  different  Christian  sects  be  not  charitable  to  each  other,  although 
they  call  themselves  Christians,  they  are  not  really  followers  of  Christ. 
To  be  a  real  Christian,  a  man  must  act  daily  in  his  life  as  he  thinks, 
similarly  situated,  Christ  would  have  acted,  or  would  like  him  to  act. 
If  I  have  read  rightly  the  character  of  Christ,  he  would  rather  have 
lived  justly  than  have  died  rich — have  preferred  giving  an  advantage 
to  another,  to  taking  an  advantage  of  him.  Ask  yourselves  how  many 
men  pretending  to  be  Christians  obey  the  simple  test  of  **  doing  to 
others  as  they  would  be  done  by.'* 

The  time  has  come  for  every  man  and  woman  to  seriously  con- 
sider life,  and  rehgion  in  its  relation  to  life,  more  especially  to  decide 
whether  men  are  to  be  trained  to  gradually  develop  and  grow  into 
rehgiousness,  or  whether  rehgion  has  the  power  to  develop  them.  I 
beUeve  in  the  former  plan ;  the  latter  is  apt  to  dwarf  and  contract  the 
mind,  to  stunt  the  growth.  Behgion  should  be  the  outcome  of  our 
aspirations,  not  the  cause  of  them.     Beform,  to  be  permanent,  most 


arise  from  tLe  gradual  growth  of  enlightened  opinion.  There  can  be 
no  depcudonco  nj^wn  tiio  conquering  of  any  evil  habit  that  is  brought 
about  by  any  hlni  of  compulsion.  It  may  be  a  noble  idea,  "  the  for- 
giveness of  sina  ;  "  but  men  must  recognize  as  a  fact  that  no  sin  ia 
allowed  to  paaa  unpuniahGd  ;  the  only  forgiveness  is,  that  by  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  hitherto  broken  or  disobeyed,  we  may  gradually  get 
back  into  a  state  of  health.  "  Your  Saviour  ia  your  deeds,  and  God 
himself,"  Vicarious  sacrifice  is  unlaiown  to  Nature's  laws ;  each 
one  lias  to  bear  the  result  of  bis  oi\-n  acts ;  as  we  sow,  we  reap. 
Believe  me,  however  our  life  may  have  seemed  a  failure,  with  a.  true 
knowledge  of  the  Creator  and  His  laws,  hope  will  never  desert  us. 
The  more  we  know  of  God,  the  more  palpable  to  ua  is  the  fact  that 
"broken  lives'"  are  not  God'a  wish,  but  the  result  solely  of  going 
against  Hia  wishes ;  hence  the  feeling  of  desolatonesa  within  us,  the 
senac  of  loneliness  that  we  have  shut  ourselves  out  horn  communion 
witli  Him.  The  remedy  is  simple  i  day  by  day,  "  whatsoever  thy 
hand  iindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might ; "  have  faitli  that  you  need 
takeuothoughtforthemon-ow,  if  yon  will  only  do  day  by  day.  thoroughly, 
earnestly,  and  thoughtfully,  whatever  you  Lave  to  do.  The  future 
may  be  contemplated  with  serenity  by  all  those  of  whom  it  may  bo 
said  when  they  depart,  "They  have  done  here  all  they  could  do." 
guided  by  reason,  and  by  that  reason  getting  an  enlightenment  that 
eecurea  the  faith  that  aeea  beyond  it,  built  upon  a  k'nowledgs  of  the 
works  and  ways  of  the  Groat  Unknown. 

Do  not  be  frightened  by  those  who  would  deter  you  from  thinking 
upon  this  subject  by  telling  you,  because  wo  diaagroe  with  them,  we 
wont  to  uproot  religion.  It  is  hlse;  religion  is  part  of  human  nature, 
and  can  never  be  eradicated  from  the  human  soil ;  the  seed  is  too 
deeply  implanted,  its  fecundity  is  too  great ;  we  need  have  no  fear,  the 
people  must  worship,  cannot  live  without  adoring.  Think  over  the 
past ;  if  tlic  idea  of  God  has  been  banished,  you  will  still  find  a  rehgion, 
and  Bometimca  the  most  powerful,  the  most  fanatic.  From  the 
fetishness  of  the  African,  to  the  atheism  of  the  Bnddhiats  and  tho 
pantheism  of  the  Brahmins,  there  are  all  the  degi-ees  and  shades  of 
polytheism.  But  these  numerous  forma,  opposed  to  one  another,  all 
enter  into  the  great  sphere  of  paganism.  We  must  not,  however,  con- 
found paganism  with  any  of  these  four,  and  if  wo  wish  to  obtain  an 
exact  definition,  wo  must  go  to  tho  essence  of  it.  What,  then,  is  the 
essence  of  paganism  or  idolatry  ?  Boaauet  has  told  us,  in  a  single 
word:  when  evtrything  is  God  txcrjit  God  hinDfl/.  Paganism  consists 
essentially  in  the  substitution  of  the  relative  for  the  absolute,  of  the 
finite  for  the  Infinite,  of  man  for  God.  What  a  falling  off  Is  there,  to 
banish  the  Living  Infinite  and  the  Personal  Abaolute,  to  exorcise  the 
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spectre  of  the  Absolute,  and  substitute  man  ;  man  beholding  only  him- 
self, man  adoring  himself,  sometimes  with  the  calculating  design  of 
a  cold  egotism,  sometimes  with  the  sudden  passion  of  voluptuousness, 
ambition,  or  pride !  But  when  man  ignores  or  forgets  God,  man  adores 
himself.  This  is  what  we  have  to  fear  in  the  religion  of  humanity ; 
it  is  still  man-worship ;  not  the  egotism  of  the  individual  adoring  him- 
self, but  the  **  other-self-ism,'*  so  to  speak — the  adoring  himself  under 
the  ideal  of  humanity.  Comte,  the  founder  of  Positivism,  Littre,  the 
continuator  of  his  system,  are  great  men,  whose  consciences  are  as 
upright  as  their  inteUigence  is  penetrating ;  they  are  men  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  truly,  they  are  saints  who  do  not  beheve  in  God,  they 
are  men  worthy  of  all  honour  by  the  faith  they  have  in  man,  in  what 
the  human  soul  is  capable  of — their  desire  for  truth,  their  hope  for  the 
future,  their  efforts  to  achieve  the  thought  of  Plato,  "  that  the  people 
will  never  be  happy  until  they  are  governed  by  philosophers.'* 

I  heartily  coincide  with  the  desire  for  men's  conduct  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  most  elevated  interpretations  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
free  of  all  popular  superstitions,  dogmas,  or  creeds ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
a  fatal  error  for  the  **  creature  "  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  **  Creator,'* 
for  the  finite  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  **  Infinite,"  for  **  man  "  to  be 
looked  up  to  for  help  and  adoration,  instead  of  God.  I  therefore 
advocate  greater  efforts  and  earnestness  in  proving  the  reality  of  the 
**  Living  God,"  the  substitution  of  a  "spuitual  pliilosophy"  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  natui-al  and  scientific.  Teach  man  to  adore 
**  Nature,"  but  so  teach  him  that  he  must  see  in  the  laws  of  Natiu-e 
the  daily  works  of  the  Creator ;  make  him  understand  that  science 
simply  unravels  to  man's  view  the  working  of  the  Infinite ;  that  it  is 
only  by  understanding  better  what  Nature  is,  that  we  can  truly  realize 
the  greatness  of  Nature's  rules  and  directions  ;  that  we  can  only  be 
happy  here,  as  we  willingly  obey  the  Creator's  laws ;  and  that  true 
religion  consists  in  an  inteUigent,  willing  obedience,  a  worship  and 
adoration  that  must  increase  within  us  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  vastness  of  the  concep- 
tion, and  that  wonderful  synametry  in  all  the  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  Divine  government  of  the  world.  By  this  means 
man's  reason  and  development  will  become  free,  no  longer  re- 
strained and  crippled  by  mere  outer  observation ;  but  observation 
will  take  its  natural  place  in  supplying  material  for  inner  observation, 
and  man  will  obtain  the  higher  gift  of  a  rational  intuition  of  things 
spiritual  and  eternal,  and  he  will  be  raised  from  the  mere  animal,  the 
creature  of  habit  and  impulse,  to  become  subject  to  tlie  law  of  con- 
science ;  not  a  conscience  based  on  self,  but  conscience  founded  on  the 
law  of  duty,  being  able  to  see  the  other  side,  to  put  himself  in  the 
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othor  person's  place  ;  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by ;  and  equal  to 
Bolf-Hacrificc — the  highest  x>base  of  self-denial,  as  opposed  to  self- 
hidulp;(?ncc. 

To  elevate  man,  we  must  tell  him  plainly  what  he  is  capable  of, 
and  that  he  cannot  put  on  to  another  his  glorious  but  terrible  rcspousi- 
hility.  The  intclli<;euce  and  conscience  must  be  awakened  to  the  £act 
that  of  every  one  is  expected  a  reason  and  justice,  wortliy  of  a 
pi'ople  able  to  govern  themselves,  with  the  desire  of  obeying  God ; 
and  not  the  Church,  or  that  paganism  of  all  thnes,  the  man  piiest 
inl(!rccptiiig  by  liis  shadow,  instead  of  loading  man  to  get  direct  tho 
light  fioni  abr)ve.  Theologians  have  not  given  us  religion,  but  that 
fatal  Hoctarianisni  whicli  attaches  itself  to  the  Church  like  an  i\j 
which  exhausts,  or  a  cancer  that  destroys  it,  whose  aim  seems  to  bo 
to  get  man  to  abdicate  direct  relations  with  his  Creator,  instead  of  en- 
couraging it;  ni)t  trying  to  remove  doubts,  but  telling  you  it  is 
sceptical  to  have  thi-ni.  And  so  the  majority  blindly  acquiesce,  and 
till!  fow  hesitate,  ever  in  doubt,  till  on  the  point  of  death,  between  tho 
ailirniation  of  their  cradle,  wliose  echo  awakens  in  their  tomb,  and  tho 
negation  of  their  youth  or  the  doubt  of  their  manliood.  Why? 
because  we  do  not  send  our  children  to  school  to  be  taught  to  think, 
but  to  bo  taught  not  to  think  ;  to  believe  not  the  natural,  but  the 
supernatural ;  Jiot  religion,  but  theology ;  to  bo  told  that  science  is 
heartless,  instead  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator,  by  and  tlu-ough 
which  our  prayers  and  love  should  be  sought.  They  tell  you  of  the 
**  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  but  they  also  implant  in  the  youthfid 
niind  the  desire  and  belief  in  the  rejuvenation  of  worn-out  institutions; 
they  talk  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  but  fail  to  show  the  same  is  the 
result  of  bad  surroundings,  bad  training,  evil  example ;  they  talk  of 
tho  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence,  instead  of  starting  the  young  into 
the  world  with  the  belief  that  all  tho  miseries  which  afllict  humanity- 
are  due  solely  to  man's  acting  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God.  They 
speak  in  favour  of  one  particular  sect,  and  encourage  isolation,  instead 
of  acknowledging  the  need  of  many  and  diverse  sects ;  the  good  to  bo 
found  in  all ;  the  necessity  for  all  being  united  with  the  one  object — 
tho  progress  of  humanity,  the  directing  and  helping  men  in  their 
various  ways,  onwards  and  heavenwards ;  tho  striving  after  truth  and 
justice,  and  not  tho  mere  tempoiary  triumph  of  a  theological  creed  or 
party  cry ;  subjects  of  God  recognizing  llis  reign  on  earth,  and 
yielding  willing  and  reverential  submission  thereto. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  tho  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  views  (**  God  and 
Nature,"  in  Sinettrnih  Century^  March,  1880) :  **  That  science  is 
(Uht'ism,  that  all  physical  science,  properly  so  called,  is  compelled 
by  its  very  nature  to  take  uo  account  of  the  being  of  God;  because. 
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as  soon  as  it  does  this,  it  trenches  upon  theology,  and  ceases  to  be 
science  ;  that  its  investigation  and  reasonings  are,  by  agreement,  con- 
versant simply  with  observed  facts  and  conclusions  drawn  from  these, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  atheism,  or  without  recognition  of  God." 
If  it  be  so,  whose  fault  is  it  but  that  of  theologians^  who  have  always 
been  so  afraid  that  atheism,  or  the  denying  the  being  of  God,  would 
grow  out  of  physical  theories  ?  And  if  the  mathematician  sees  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens  nothing  different  to  the  mechanism  of  a 
clock,  the  fault  rests  with  theologians  in  not  having  more  earnestly 
used  the  heavens  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  their  Creator  and 
preserver.  The  clock  must  have  had  a  maker,  so  must  the  heavens 
have  had,  the  earth  and  all  therein.  Had  more  attention  been  paid 
to  the  works,  and  less  to  the  expounding  of  what  is  said  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  mankind  generally  would  have  been  better,  nobler 
creatures,  and  have  a  very  dififerent  idea  of  their  Maker  than  the 
majority  now  have.  To  say  men  do  not  care  how  the  spring,  the 
wheels,  the  works  got  in  their  proper  places,  is  false  ;  properly  ex- 
plained, no  subject  would  be  more  attractive,  as  no  subject  could  be 
more  powerful  in  proving  the  existence  of  the  Creator  of  that  com- 
pUcated  system  of  motion,  a  number  of  bodies  mutually  attracting 
each  other,  and  moving  according  to  certain  assumed  laws,  that  we* 
call  the  heavens.  According  to  the  Bishop  of  Carhsle,  God  and 
Nature,  though  very  close  to  each  other,  need  a  **  scientific  frontier" 
between  them ;  because  God  means  the  moral  and  rehgious  region, 
Nature  the  piu^ely  physical  region  ;  and  the  passage  from  one  to  the 
other  is  quite  certain,  he  says,  **  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  not  to 
say  mischief."  My  view  is  utterly  opposed  to  his  ;  and  although  it 
may  happen  that  the  successful  investigator  of  Nature,  either  by 
observation  or  by  mathematical  analysis,  may  not  possess  the  mental 
powers  to  speculate  as  to  the  causes  of  things,  that  the  briUiant 
observer  may  be  a  poor  philosopher  ;  yet  if  our  training  at  school  and 
in  the  world  was  to  encourage  the  thought  of  **  God  in  Nature," 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  understand  Nature's  laws,  as 
only  thereby  can  he  get  to  know  his  Maker — that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Unknown,  in  fact,  rests  upon  our  knowledge  of  His  works, — then 
the  observer  or  analyst  could  not  fail  to  be  a  philosopher,  could  not  fail 
to  associate  the  Creator  with  what  he  finds  created. 

**  Where  faith  conunences  science  ends,"  says  Ernst  Haeckel,  in 
his  **  History  of  Creation."  I  respectfully  differ.  The  general  opinion 
may  be,  at  present,  against  my  view,  because  people  have  got  into  the 
way  of  thinking  that  faith  has  its  origin  in  the  poetic  imagination ; 
that  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  originates  in  the  reasoning  intelli- 
gence ;  and  the  popular  thought  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  science 


has  bat  to  pluck  the  blessed  fruits  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  un- 
concerned whether  tliese  conquests  trench  upon  the  poetical  imagin- 
ings of  faith  or  not.  It  is  a  great  eiTor,  this  antagonism  between  fciitli 
and  science  ;  treating  God  and  Nature  as  distinct,  if  not  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  young  should  be  trained  to  have  "faith"  Btrengthenod 
Tvithin  them,  as  science  oflfera  fresh  evidence  of  the  existence  of"  Him 
who  hath  created  all  things,"  in  whom  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being."  The  cause  of  the  esistcnco  of  matter  ia  completely  beyond 
us ;  but  science  teaches  us  that  matter  is  eternal  and  imperishable. 
Matter  cannot  have  created  itself;  wo  are,  therefore,  by  science  led  to 
infer  there  must  he  a  Creator  of  it ;  and  the  more  we  know  of  Nature, 
the  more  we  become  convinced  that  there  must  be  a  "  creative  force 
outside  of  matter,"  and  the  minil  feels  the  necessity  of  conceiving  and 
trusting  to  a  Being  who  is  the  Creator  and  npholdtr  of  all  that  exists. 
Study  the  organization  and  mode  of  life  of  the  various  animals  and 
plants;  become  famihar  with  the  i-oclprocity  or  interaction  of  tho 
phenomena  of  life,  and  the  so-called  "  economy  of  Nature  ;  "  and  the 
"  purposiveness "  of  all  that  csists,  the  wise  forethought  displayed,  and 
the  beneficence  of  all  the  arrnngements  must  develop  belief  in  the 
mind  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  all  about  us,  that  all  is  not  the  result 
of  chance ;  and  the  more  man  knows  of  himself  and  his  relation  to 
external  nature,  tho  greater  must  be  his  faith  in  his  Maker,  and  desire 
to  take  his  proper  place  in  creation.  Every  other  cre;iture  ia  content 
with  the  condition  in  which  it  finds  itself.  Man  is  not,  because  be 
has  command  of  bis  actions  ;  no  other  creature  haa.  Think  before 
you  act ;  you  will  pei-ceive  the  power  ia  given  you  to  do  or  not  to  do. 
Thia  power  of  will  impUoa  the  pov.'cr  of  self-denial ;  and  in  so  far  as 
you  are  capable  of  self- sacrifice,  you  thereby  exhibit  a  power  which  is 
lacking  in  every  other  living  creature  except  the  bimian  race.  Animals 
are  unprogressive  ;  birds  build  nesta  as  their  ancestors  did  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Animals  generally  arc  as  fixed  in  their  habits  and  iuatincta 
as  plants  ;  the  human  race  is  not  fixed  at  all,  but  is  constantly  devising 
something  new.  The  whole  history  of  civilization  may  be  described  03 
a  development  of  purpose,  Man  ia  a  progi'sssiva  being,  ever  strugghng 
bnwai-d,  and  rogai-diog  nothing  as  gained  while  anytlnng  remains  to 
bo  achieved.  The  inferior  creation,  as  they  are  called,  are  very  clever ; 
we  could  never  build  a  nest  like  a  bird,  or  make  a  comb  like  a  bee,  or 
do  ten  thousand  things  which  are  being  done  every  day  by  spiders  and 
beetles.  But  though  some  of  the  lower  animals  look  and  act  as  though 
they  had  the  power  to  think,  "  thought  "  in  its  highest  sense  belongs 
exclusively  to  man,  who  should  feel  this  power,  this  giuud  distinguish- 
ing attribute  of  personality,  and  act  liko  a  being  able  to  say,  "  I  am 
conscious  of  will,  purpose,  and  thought ;  I  am  not  a  mere  instinctive 
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machine,  but  possessed  of  a  brain,  a  mind,  which  are  not  merely 
things  which  work  with  a  Hving  innate  power,  but  they  are  mine^  to 
work  for  me^  to  do  what  I  tell  them,  in  conjunction  with  that  wonderful 
piece  of  machinery,  the  human  body,  which  I  inhabit.**  The  brain 
and  body  would  not  feiil  us  if  we  understood  them  better,  and  used 
them  more  wisely — ^if ,  after  overtasking  the  one  or  the  other,  we  wisely 
rested.  There  would  be  few  failures  in  life  if  we  thought  well  before 
we  acted  ;  if  we  considered  our  capacity  and  competency  for  fulfilling 
a  task  before  attempting  it ;  if  we  considered  that  we  are  dependent 
for  the  proper  use  of  our  faculties  upon  material  conditions  ;  that  the 
'*  healthy  body  "  is  one  condition  of  the  "  healthy  mind ;  "  if  we  would 
but  grasp  the  fact  that  everything  depends,  in  the  case  of  a  human 
being,  whose  powers  ai'e  exerted  through  material  organs,  upon  the 
proper  working  condition  of  these  organs  ;  that  in  getting  drunk  we 
lose  aU  sense  of  who  and  what  we  are.  Everything  in  life  proves  that 
we  are  responsible  for  our  actions,  and  that  what  we  do  to-day  will 
bear  fruit  in  our  subsequent  experience,  cither  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Let  us  have  faith  in  an  inclination  for  good ;  the  desire  for  hght  being 
strong  within  us.  I  have  read  of  a  potato  in  a  dark  cellar  throwing 
out  a  long  sprout  which  extended  itself  till  it  emerged  out  of  a  hole  at 
a  distance  through  which  light  entered.  The  power  which  hving 
matter  has  to  adapt  itself  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  of  which  this 
potato  may  be  taken  as  an  humble  instance,  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  choice.  A  limb  is  broken,  or  a  skull  is  trepanned,  and  the 
hmb  becomes  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  skull  retains  whatever  brain  it 
may  have  had  within  it  in  virtue  of  new  efforts  of  nature  exactly 
adapted  to  the  wants ;  but  these  wants  are  such  as  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  included  in  the  original 
idea  (so  to  speak)  of  the  man  to  whom  the  accident  has  happened. 

The  origin  of  life  is  a  mystery  we  shall  never  solve ;  the  extra- 
ordinary vitahty  in  every  department  of  nature  is  akin  to  the  marvellous. 
Ill  the  dingiest,  dirtiest  districts,  in  close  confined  surroundings,  we 
come  across  noble  trees  that  hold  their  own,  spite  of  all  about  them 
apparently  so  foreign  to  their  present  existence.  The  vitahty  and 
fecundity  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  the  adaptabihty  of 
their  surroundings,  their  power  to  adapt  themselves  to  altered  circum- 
stances, force  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  creation  we  see  about 
us,  and  of  which  we  form  a  part,  could  not  have  been  evolved  out  of 
its  primitive  elements  without  the  exercise  of  a  Supremo  Intelligence, 
a  foresight  and  power  of  understanding  superior  to  any  that  man  has 
ever  manifested.  No  doubt  there  are  many  things  in  the  edifice  of 
Nature  which  might  strike  us  at  first  sight  as  the  arbitrary  touches  of 
ihe  Great  Architect,  but  which  are,  in  rcahty,  the  results  of  geometrical 


or  other  neceBsity  inherent  in  the  conditiona  of  Bpace,  time,  or  matter. 
But  what  do  we  gain  in  beheving  that  all  ia  the  result  of  chance  ? 
Does  an  ai'my  of  soldJera  fight  better  if  nndor  the  impression  that  their 
movements  are  the  result  of  accident,  or  if  they  begin  the  fight 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  they  are  led  by  a  Napoleon  or  a  Wellington  ? 
It  is  well  known  their  strength  ia  increased  inmiensely  by  the  conviction 
bom  of  the  faith  that  they  are  being  directed  wisely  and  well ;  and  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  understand  what  their  part  is,  and  to  do  it  with 
all  their  strength.  So,  it  seems  to  me,  man  should  act  with  moro 
wisdom,  instead  of  trying  to  prove  "  that  tins  or  that  is  so  because 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise  ; "  that  tliere  is  no 
reason  why  our  hearts  be  on  the  left  side  rather  than  on  the  right ; 
why  we  should  have  five  digits  rather  than  seven,  one  thumb  rather 
than  two ;  or,  to  take  a  larger  instance,  why  should  the  planets  be 
exactly  such  as  they  are  in  size  and  in  other  conditions ;  or  why 
should  the  exact  quantity  of  matter  exist  which  does  exist,  and  what 
determiuea  the  precise  pace  at  which  all  the  bodies  which  constitute 
the  universe  move ;  what  determines  all  the  arbitrary  constants  and 
arbitrary  functions  in  the  integrals  of  Nature's  equation.  All  such 
questions  might  be  extended  ad  i>ifiiiUi«n  ;  but  why  ask  such  ?  Shall 
we  not  he  better  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  life,  with  a  behef  that  all 
things  are  according  to  law,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  symmetry  in 
the  formation  of  the  human  body,  and  in  every  action  of  the  human 
mind;  a  symmetry  in  the  solar  syatem,  in  every  department  of 
Nature  ;  and  if  any  part  seems  to  us  to  lack  this  symmetry  of  forma- 
tion or  action,  it  is  because  our  intelligence  is  not  equal  to  aacer- 
tainiug  the  cause  ?  It  ia  unwise  to  say  there  is  no  RiUer  because 
we  cannot  solve  this  or  that  problem  or  difficulty ;  let  ua  rather 
act  like  men  directed  by  common  sense,  and  implicitly  believe  tliot 
a  Supreme  Will,  aa  originator  and  director,  can  alone  throw  light 
upon  what  seema  to  ub  dark.  Build  oiu-  rehgioua  faith  upon  Nature's 
works,  see  God  in  Nature,  in  our  daily  life ;  teach  from  pulpit  and 
school  how  to  trace  the  workings  of  the  Greiit  Designer  in  every 
department  of  science.  Knowledge  should  make  our  faith  and  belief 
in  God  stronger,  not  weaker  ;  science  should  make  men  not  athoistio 
or  atheouB  ;  but  the  more  deeply  we  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  matter, 
the  more  we  comprehend  the  molecules  of  which  the  universe  is  made, 
the  more  Iheistic  we  are  compelled  to  become.  Properly  directed,  the 
moral  effect  of  all  scientific  inquiriea,  all  investigations  of  Nature, 
must  compel  us  to  "  cross  the  boundary  of  experimental  evidence,''  and 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  Him  who  hath  created  all  things,  in 
whom  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  and  in  whom  wa  may 
have  the  most  implicit  "  faith," 
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Men  would  not  doubt  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  be  heterodox,  if 
orthodoxy  was  based  on  the  religion  of  Nature.  Man  cannot  doubt 
God's  works,  but  may,  must  doubt  what  he  is  told  to  be  the  word  of 
God  when  the  same  is  at  variance  with  His  works.  The  old  view  is 
understandable  by  the  limited  knowledge  that  man  then  had  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  not  understandable  why  educated  men  should 
neglect  to  beUeve  in  the  results  of  the  researches  of  eminent  men, 
because  they  are  opposed  to  the  ideas  that  faith  of  old  was  built  upon. 
It  is  folly  to  cling  to  old  beUefs  based  upon  tradition,  and  reject  the 
strong  power  over  humanity  which  the  new  behef  places  in  their 
hands.  One  gives  us  the  truth,  the  laws  of  nature :  the  other  is  a 
mere  plausible  explanation  of  phenomena  by  men  who  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  they  wrote  about,  and  has  entailed  much  suffeiing  upon 
poor  humanity,  through  the  self-delusion  of  religious  enthusiasts,  and 
has  caused  the  fatuous  self-worship  which  is  sure  to  envelop  minds 
inflamed  by  prejudice,  and  leave  them  not  a  single  pore  open  to  the 
access  of  truth.  To  remedy  this,  we  need  the  atmosphere  to  be  cleared 
around  us  by  the  frank  and  unreserved  interchange  of  opinion,  a 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  the  seeing  not  only  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  but  the  benefit  of  diversity  of  opinion  for 
a  thorough  understanding  of  subjects.  So  in  time  we  may  hope  for  a 
better  state  of  things,  prepared  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both  sides, 
determined  to  speak  out  openly  what  seems  to  them  the  truth,  and 
to  allow  their  opponents  a  fair  and  courteous  hearing.  We  cannot 
but  reap  from  the  seed  we  sow ;  and  I  do  no  man  an  injury  in 
asking  him  to  select  his  seed  carefully,  and  sow  it  with  judicious 
forethought,  and  with  the  desire  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  Creator's 
laws,  out  of  reverence  to  His  wishes.  All  men  are  foJlible ;  true,  but 
remember  that  we  can  yet  compel  even  the  fruit  of  our  mistakes  to 
yield  the  seed  of  nobler  things  I 

Hafiz  says  :  '*  The  object  of  all  reUgions  is  alike.  All  men  seek 
their  beloved  ;  and  all  the  world  is  love's  dwelling.  Why  talk  of  a 
mosque  or  a  church  ?  "  (Persian.) 

**  If  God  had  pleased.  He  would  surely  have  made  you  all  one 
people ;  but  He  would  test  you  by  what  He  hath  given  to  each.  Be 
emulous,  then,  in  good  deeds.  To  God  shall  ye  all  retiuTi,  and  He 
will  tell  you  concerning  the  subjects  of  your  disputes  "  {Arabic). 


**  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  good  Gk>d  who  loveth  U8 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 
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*'  It  mnst  be  so  t— Plato,  thou  reason'st  well  t 
Else,  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  dosiro, 
This  longing,  after  immortality  ? 
Or,  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  naught  ?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out — oji  Hereafter, 
And  intimates — Eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  1 — thou  pleasing— dreadful  thought  I  *' 

Addison  (Calo). 

Immobtalitt  !  Tills  subject  has  pci'plexcd  man  &om  the  beginning ; 
and  wo  have  no  more  positive  knowledge  about  it  now  than  Cato  had ; 
but  wo  have  evidence — that  he  did  not  possess — ^which  strengthens  the 
doubt  of  its  possibility.  Immortahty  impHes  eternal,  everlasting, 
never-ending,  ceaseless,  perpetual,  continual,  enduring,  endless, 
imperishable,  incorruptible,  deathless.  If  we  accept  this  definition, 
man  cannot  bo  immortal ;  he  belongs  to  those  **  who  die,"  who  cease  to 
be,  whose  body  is  in  time,  by  a  steady  progi-ess  of  decay,  annihilated. 
But,  it  is  said,  man  has  a  soul,  distinct  from  the  matter  which  forms  his 
body ;  the  body  is  material,  but  the  soul  is  immaterial.  Deny  this, 
the  orthodox  deems  you  an  atlieist,  and  the  unthinking  mass  concur, 
as  atheism  and  materiahsm  are  treated  as  convertible  expressions; 
although  Dr.  Priestley,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  soul  separate  from 
the  body,  and  capable  of  surviving  when  the  body  perishes,  does  not 
deny  the  immortahty  of  man,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  on  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  affirms  these  on  the  authority 
of  Scriptmu  But  such  a  conclusion  is  devoid  of  philosophical 
fomidations,  and  rests  on  a  disregard  of  the  limits  of  true  philosophy. 
Its  truth  cannot  be  tested  by  obseiTation  ;  it  rests  altogether  on 
hypothesis  and  conjecture.  When  we  go  beyond  what  are  called  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  or  of  matter  either,  and  speculate  upon  what 
it  is  itself,  whether  it  is  something  else,  or  diHering  from  that  some- 
thing, whether  it  has  or  has  not  an  existence,  we  have  no  help  but  in 
supposing,  and  conjecturing,  and  imagining.  It  is  strange  that  men 
should  be  afi-aid  of ''  truth."  Mortals  die,  men  die ;  therefore  men  are 
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mortal  To  be  '<  immortal  **  is  not  to  cease  to  exist ;  and  it  pnzzlesme 
how  Dr.  Priestley  can  believe  in  the  "  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  yet 
he  denies  "  the  existence  of  a  separate  immaterial  principle  in  man, 
called  the  mind  or  soul,  because  he  thinks  that  an  immaterial  principle 
could  not  exist  in  union  with  the  material  body,  and  because  he 
thinks,  further,  that  all  mental  phenomena  (as  they  are  called)  may  be 
explained  by  means  of  supposed  movements  arising  out  of  the  bodily 
organization."  Phrenology  has  proved  that  the  human  mind  cannot 
act  or  be  acted  upon  but  through  the  medium  of  an  organic  apparatus. 
**  The  soul  sparkling  in  the  eye  of  beauty  does  not  transmit  its  sweet 
influence  to  a  kindred  spirit,  but  tlu'ough  the  filaments  of  an  optic 
nerve ;  and  even  the  bui-sts  of  eloquence  which  flow  from  the  lips  of 
the  impassioned  orator,  whose  mind  appears  to  transfuse  itself  almost 
directly  into  mine,  emanate  from,  and  ai*e  transmitted  to,  corporeal 
beings  through  a  voluminous  apparatus  of  organs.  If  wo  trace  the 
mind's  progress  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  every  appearance  which 
it  presents  reminds  us  of  this  important  truth.  In  earliest  life  the 
mental  powers  are  feeble  as  the  body,  but  when  manhood  comes 
they  glow  with  energy  and  expand  with  power,  tiU  at  last  the  chill  of 
age  makes  the  limbs  totter  and  the  fancy's  fire  decay. 

"  Nay,  not  only  the  great  stages  of  our  infancy,  vigour,  and 
decline,  but  the  experience  of  every  hour,  remind  us  of  our  alHance 
with  the  dust.  The  lowering  clouds  and  stormy  sky  depress  the 
spirits  and  enerve  the  mind.  After  short  and  stated  inteiTals  of  toil, 
our  wearied  faculties  demand  repose  in  sleep ;  famine  or  disease  is 
capable  of  levelling  the  proudest  energies  in  the  earth  ;  and  oven  the 
finest  portion  of  our  compound  being,  the  mind  itself,  apparently 
becomes  diseased,  and,  leaving  nature's  course,  flies  to  self-destruc- 
tion to  escape  from  pain.  These  phenomena  must  bo  referred  to  the 
organs  with  which,  in  this  life,  the  mind  is  connected ;  but  if  the 
organs  exert  so  great  effect  over  the  mental  manifestations,  no 
system  of  philosophy  is  entitled  to  consideration  which  would 
neglect  this  influence,  and  treat  the  thinking  principle  as  a  dis- 
embodied spirit. 

**  The  laws  of  mind  which  man  can  discover  by  reason  are  not 
laws  of  independent  mind,  but  of  mind  in  connection  with  body, 
and  influenced  by  tlie  bodily  condition.  It  has  been  believed  by 
many  that  the  nature  of  mind  separate  from  body  is  to  be  at  once 
all-knowing  and  intelligent.  But  mind  connected  with  body  can 
only  acquire  knowledge  slowly,  through  the  bodily  organs  of  sense, 
and  more  or  less  perfectly,  according  as  these  organs  and  the  central 
brain  are  perfect.  A  human  being  bom  blind  and  deaf,  and  there- 
fore remaining   dumb,  as  in  the  noted   case  of  the  boy  Mitchell, 
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grows  up  closely  to  resemble  an  automaton ;  and  an  originally  mis- 
shapen or  deficient  brain  causes  idiocy  for  life.  Childhood,  maturity, 
dotage,  which  have  such  differences  of  bodily  powers,  have  corres- 
ponding differences  of  mental  faculty ;  and  as  no  two  bodies,  so  no 
two  minds,  in  their  external  manifestations,  are  quite  alike.  Fever, 
or  a  blow  on  the  head,  will  change  the  most  gifted  individual  into  a 
maniac,  causing  the  lips  of  virgin  innocence  to  utter  the  most  revolt- 
ing obscenity,  and  those  of  pure  religion  to  speak  the  most  horrible 
blasphemy  ;  and  most  cases  of  madness  and  eccentricity  can  now  be 
traced  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  brain  **  (Da.  Neil  Arnott).  We 
must  all  admit  the  difference  it  makes  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
our  work,  according  to  whetlier  our  body  or  brain,  or  both,  are  in 
a  sound  and  healthy  state.  Man  is  superior  to  the  brute,  in  reason- 
ing power,  in  moral  sense,  in  aspirations,  in  capacity  for  happiness  ; 
but  with  man,  as  with  the  brute,  injiuy  weakens,  imperfection 
limits,  destruction  or  death  puts  an  end  also  to  his  superior  nervous 
system.  If  this  be  a  true  interpretation  of  our  nature,  that  the  brain 
can  only  act  by  and  through  the  matter  it  is  composed  of,  and  if  this 
impHcs  that  materialism  is  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  that  man  is 
mortal,  why  object  to  the  truth  ?  Death  is  but  a  long  sleep.  In  the 
present  life,  **  in  profound  sleep,  consciousness  is  entirely  suspended ; 
this  fact  is  expHcablo  on  the  principle  of  the  organs  of  the  mind  being 
then  in  a  state  of  repose,  but  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
the  immaterial  principle,  of  the  mind  itself,  being  capable  of  acting 
independently  of  the  brain ;  for  if  this  were  the  case,  thinking  should 
never  bo  interrupted  by  any  material  cause.  In  a  swoon,  blood  is 
rapidly  withdi*awn  from  the  brain,  and  consciousness  is  for  the 
moment  obliterated ;  again,  when  part  of  the  brain  has  been  laid  bare 
by  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  skull,  it  has  been  found  that  conscious- 
ness could  be  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  surgeon,  by  merely 
pressing  on  the  brain  with  his  fingers,  and  that  it  could  be  restored 
by  withdrawing  the  pressure. 

•*  The  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  substance  of  which  the  thinking 
principle  is  composed  be  matter  or  spirit?  And  the  effect  of  our 
decision,  let  it  bo  observed,  is  not  to  alter  the  nature  of  that  substance, 
whatever  it  is,  but  merely  to  adopt  an  opinion  consonant  with,  or 
adverse  to,  a  fact  in  nature  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Mind, 
with  all  its  faculties  and  functions,  has  existed  since  the  creation,  and 
will  exist  till  the  human  race  becomes  extinct ;  and  no  opinion  of  man 
concerning  the  cause  of  its  phenomena  can  have  the  least  influence 
over  that  cause  itsel£  The  mind  is  invested  by  Nature  with  all  its 
X)roperties  and  essences,  and  these  it  will  possess,  and  manifest,  and 
maintain,  let  men  think  and  speak  and  write  what  they  will  concern- 
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ing  its  substance.  If  the  Author  of  Nature  lias  invested  the  mind  with 
the  quality  of  endless  existence,  it  will,  to  a  certainty,  flourish  in 
immortal  youth,  in  spite  of  every  appearance  of  premature  decay.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Nature  has  limited  its  existence  to  this  passing 
'  scene,  and  decreed  that  it  shall  perish  for  ever  when  the  animating 
principle  passes  from  the  body,  then  all  our  conjectures,  arguments, 
discussions,  and  assertions  respecting  its  immortality  will  not  add  one 
day  to  its  existence.  The  opinions  of  man,  therefore,  concerning  the 
substance  of  the  mind  can  have  no  influence  whatever  in  changing  or 
modifying  that  substance  itself ;  and  if  so,  as  httle  can  these  opinions 
undermine  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  its  relations  to  time  and 
eternity,  on  which,  as  their  foundations,  morality  and  religion  must 
and  do  rest  as  on  an  immutable  basis.  According  to  phrenology, 
morality  and  natural  religion  originate  in,  and  emanate  from,  the 
primitive  constitution  of  the  mental  powers  themselves.  Innumerable 
observations  have  proved  that  faculties  and  organs  of  benevolence, 
hope,  veneration,  justice,  and  reflection  exist.  Now,  our  beheving 
that  the  mind  will  die  with  the  body,  will  not  pluck  these  powers  and 
sentiments  from  the  soul ;  nor  will  our  believing  the  mind  to  be 
immortal,  implant  a  single  one  more  of  them  in  our  constitution. 
They  would  all  remain  the  same  in  functions  and  constitution,  and 
render  virtue  amiable,  and  vice  odious,  although  we  should  believe  the 
mind  to  be  made  of  dust,  just  as  they  would  do  were  we  to  believe 
the  mind  to  be  a  more  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity  himself  *' 
(George  Combe). 

Life  expresses  a  variable  result  not  only  in  each  individual,  but  in 
the  same  individual  in  childhood,  prime,  or  old  age.  Life  is  a  state  of 
the  body  ;  health  and  disease  are  phases  of  life  ;  death  is  the  termina- 
tion of  life.  By  life  we  mean  existence ;  when  dead  we  no  longer 
exist ;  the  substance  of  what  our  bodies  were  made  thenceforth  exists 
in  other  modes,  but  the  organism  has  ceased.  It  is  not  man's  spirit, 
but  the    matter  by  and  through  which  that  spirit  acted,  that  is 

immortal. 

"Imperial  Csesar,  dead  and  tamed  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 
O  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe 
Should  patch  a  wall  t'  expel  the  winter's  flaw  t  " 

In  these  words,  perhaps  unknowingly,  the  great  Briton,  Shakspere, 
enunciated  a  truth  which,  in  spite  of  its  clearness  and  simpUcity,  is 
even  to  this  day  not  generally  acknowledged  by  naturalists.  "  Matter 
is  immortal,  indestructible.  There  is  not  an  atom  in  the  universe 
which  can  be  lost.  We  cannot,  even  in  thought,  remove  or  add  an 
atom  without  admitting  that  the  world  would  thereby  be  disturbed, 
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and  tlio  laws  of  gravitation  and  the  equilibrium  of  matter  interfered 
with.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  modem  chemistry  to  have  proved  in 
the  most  convincing  manner  that  the  uninterrupted  change  of  matter 
which  wo  daily  witness,  the  origin  and  decay  of  organic  and  inorganic 
forms  and  tissues,  do  not  arise,  as  was  hitherto  believed,  from  new 
materials,  but  that  this  change  consists  in  nothing  else  but  the  constant 
and  continuous  metamorphosis  of  the  same  elementary  principles  ^  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  which  ever  is,  and  ever  remains,  the  same.  Matter  has, 
by  means  of  the  scales,  been  followed  in  all  its  various  and  complicated 
transitions,  and  everywhere  has  it  been  found  to  emerge  from  any 
combination  in  the  same  quantity  as  it  has  entered.  The  calculations 
founded  upon  this  law  have  everywhere  proved  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
We  bum  a  piece  of  wood,  and  at  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  its  con- 
stituents had  been  consumed  in  £re  and  smoke.  The  balance  of  tho 
chemist,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  us  that  not  only  has  nothing  been 
lost  of  the  wood  in  weight,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  weight  has  been 
increased.  It  shows  that  the  collected  and  weighed  products  not 
merely  contain  all  the  constituents  of  the  wood,  though  in  a  different 
shape  and  combination,  but,  in  addition,  such  materials  as  the  con- 
stituents of  tho  wood  have  attracted  from  the  air  during  combustion*' 
(Buchner). 

**  The  carbon,"  says  Vogt,  **  which  was  in  the  wood  is  imperishable, 
it  is  eternal,  and  as  indestructible  as  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  the  wood.  This  combination,  and  the  form 
in  which  it  appeared,  is  destructible ;  the  matter  never." 

"  The  carbon  we  meet  with  in  the  spar  crystal,  in  the  woody  fibre, 
or  in  muscle,  may,  after  the  destruction  of  these  bodies,  assume  a 
different  form  in  other  groupings,  but  the  elementary  principle  can 
neither  bo  changed  nor  destroyed  "  (Czolbe). 

"  With  every  breath  which  issues  from  our  mouth,  we  expire  a 
portion  of  the  food  we  eat,  and  of  the  water  we  drink.  We  change  so 
rapidly,  that  wo  may  be  said,  after  the  lapse  of  four  weeks,  to  be 
different  and  new  beings ;  the  atoms  are  exchanged,  but  the  mode  of 
their  combination  remains  the  same.  The  atoms  arc  in  themselves 
unchangeable  and  indestructible  ;  to-day  in  this,  to-morrow  in  another 
form,  they  present  by  the  variety  of  their  combinations  tlie  innumerable 
forms  in  which  matter  appears  to  our  senses.  All  this  while  tho 
number  of  atoms  in  any  element  remains,  on  the  whole,  the  same ; 
not  a  single  particle  is  formed  anew ;  nor  can  it,  when  formed, 
disappear  from  existence.  Proofs  innumerable  can  be  adduced  to  this 
effect.  Dissolution  and  generation,  growth  and  decay,  proceed  every- 
where hand  in  hand — an  eternal  chain.  With  the  bread  which  we 
cat,  the  air  we  respire,  we  attract  the  matter  which  has  formed  the 
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bodies  of  our  ancestors  thouE^iiids  of  years  ago;  and  we  return  a 
portion  of  our  bodies  to  the  external  world,  in  order,  shortly  after,  to 
receive  it  again  "  (Buchneb). 

'*  Those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  *  immortality  of  the  soul ' 
contend  for  the  existence  of  a  '  hving  spirit,*  which,  they  say,  is  not  the 
body,  and  which,  they  argue,  will  continue  when  the  body  has  ceased. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  identity  between  life  and '  soul ; '  life 
commences,  varies,  and  ceases,  in  accordance  with  the  growth,  decay, 
and  dissolution  of  the  body.  The  burden  of  proving  this  '  soul '  rests 
on  those  who  maintain  and  assert  it.  All  perception  is  dependent  on 
the  (bodily)  perceptive  ability  and  its  exercise.  All  thought  has  some 
action  of  the  bodily  organism  for  its  immediate  antecedent  and 
accompaniment.  As  the  soul  is  not  life,  is  not  mind,  and  cannot 
be  body,  what  is  it  ?  To  call  it  spirit,  and  to  leave  the  word 
spirit  undefined,  is  to  do  nothing.  What  is  meant  by  my  *  soul  * 
living  after  *  I  *  am  dead  ?  To  tell  me  that  my  body  dies,  and 
that  yet  my  life  continues,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  believe 
it  will  be  conceded,  even  by  the  most  orthodox,  tliat  my  soul  only 
began  with  my  body ;  if  so,  why  should  it  be  maintained  that 
it  will  not  cease  with  my  body?  K  it  be  contended  that  the 
'  soul '  has  always  existed,  is  distinct  from,  and  not  identifiable 
with  my  body,  how  is  it  that  all  intellectual  manifestations  are 
affected  by  my  bodily  condition,  growth,  health,  decay  ?  If  the  soul  is 
immortal  and  immaterial,  how  is  it  that  temporary  pressure  on  the 
brain  may  paralyse  and  prevent  all  mental  manifestations,  and  that 
fracture  by  a  poker  or  by  a  bullet  may  annihilate  the  possibihty  of  any 
fui'ther  mental  activity  ?  Henri  Taine  and  Charles  Darwin  have  very 
carefully  noted  for  us  the  evidence  of  gradual  growth  of  sensitive 
ability  and  of  mind  in  children.  Those  who  tell  us  of  soul — which  is, 
they  say,  not  body,  nor  quality  of  body,  nor  result  of  body,  nor 
influenced  by  body — should  at  least  explain  to  us  how  it  is  that  all 
manifestations  which  they  say  are  peculiar  to  soul  keep  pace  with,  and 
are  limited  by,  the  development  of  body.  What  the  orthodox  classes 
under  the  word  soul  is  really  the  totality  of  mental  ability — founded 
in  perception — and  its  exercise;  dependent,  first,  on  the  perceptive 
ability  of  the  perceiver,  and,  secondly,  on  the  range  of  the  acti\dty  of 
such  ability.  Even  two  individuals  of  similar  perceptive  ability  may 
have  a  very  varied  store  of  perceptions,  and  later  perceptions  in  each 
case,  even  of  identical  phenomena,  may  in  consequence  have  different 
values.  The  memory  of  perceptions,  comparison  of  and  distinguish- 
ment  between  perceptions,  thoughts  upon  and  concepts  as  to  per- 
ceptions, memoi-y,  comparison  and  distinguishment  of  all  or  any  of  these, 
the  various  mental  processes  included  in  doubting,  believing,  reasoning, 
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willing,  &c.,  all  these — which  I  contend  are  the  consequences  of  vital 
organization,  commence  with  it,  are  strengthened  and  weakened,  and 
which,  I  maintain,  cease  with  it — are  included  by  the  orthodox  under 
the  word  *  soul.'  Those  who  claim  immortality  for  what  they  call 
the  *  soul,'  should  first  clearly  define  it,  and  then  at  least  try  to  prove 
that  the  attributes  they  claim  for  soul  are  not  the  attributes  of  what 
we  know  as  living  body." 

If  the  mind  is  merely  a  function  of  the  material  organism,  it 
must  necessarily  perish  with  it.  The  living  brain  is  essential  to  all 
phases  of  thought.  The  thought-ability  is  always  in  precise  proportion 
to  the  perfection  and  activity  of  the  brain.  The  power  of  developing 
thought  grows,  diminishes,  and  ceases;  the  cessation  always  being 
complete  when  the  brain  ceases  to  perform  its  vital  functions. 
If  the  brain  is  injured,  the  thought-ability  is  impaired,  the  thinking 
deranged.  **  Mind  is  the  name  for  the  functions  of  brain  and  nerve  ; 
mind  is  brain  and  nerve.  This  destroyed,  that  ceases  "  (Comte).  New 
discoveries  are  not  taken  into  account  by  the  orthodox  in  estimating 
the  present  value  of  old  formulas.  **  Two  thousand  three  hundred 
years  ago,  demonology  had  not  yet  passed  into  the  region  of  fable. 
Socrates  spoke  of  the  soul  as  if  it  had  been  specially  infused  into  the 
body  by  the  gods,  and  declared  *  that  the  soul  which  resides  in  the 
body  can  govern  it  at  pleasure  ; '  but  such  discoveries  have  since  been 
made  in  physiology  and  psychology  that,  were  Socrates  alive  to-day, 
Ahstodemus  might  now  well  make  answers  to  the  old  Greek  sage 
which  were  then  impossible.  Plato,  too,  contended  for  the  immortaUty 
of  the  human  soul,  but  under  cover  of  this  line  of  reasoning  he  also 
ofifcred  pioof  that  the  world  was  an  animal,  and  had  a  Hke  soul." 

In  his  "  Enigma  of  Life,"  W.  R.  Greg  concedes  that  "visible 
and  ascertainable  phenomena  give  no  countenance  to  the  theory  of 
a  future  or  spiritual  life."  He  urges  that  a  sense  of  identity,  a 
conscious  continuity  of  the  Ego,  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
doctrine ;  and  Mr.  Greg  speaks  of  this  as  accounting  for  **  the 
astonishing  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  which  has  so 
strangely  and  thoughtlessly  found  its  way  into  the  popular  creed. 
The  primitive  parents  or  congealers  of  that  creed — whoever  they  may 
have  been — innocent  of  all  science,  and  oddly  muddled  in  their 
metaphysics,  but  resolute  in  their  conviction  that  the  same  persons 
who  died  here  should  be,  in  very  deed,  the  same  who  should  rise  here- 
after,— systematised  their  anticipations  into  the  notion  that  the  grave 
should  give  up  its  actual  inmates  for  their  ordained  transformation 
and  their  allotted  fate.  The  current  notion  of  the  approaching  end 
of  the  world,  no  doubt,  helped  to  blind  them  to  the  vulnerability  and, 
indeed,  the  fatal  self-contradictions  of  the  form  in  which  they  had 
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embodied  their  faith.  Of  coarse,  if  they  had  takeu  time  to  think,  or 
if  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  been  more  given  to  thinking  in  the 
rigid  meaning  of  the  word,  they  would  have  discovered  that  this 
special  form  rendered  that  faith  absurd,  indefensible,  and  virtually 
impossible.  They  did  not  know,  or  they  never  considered,  that  the 
buried  body  soon  dissolves  into  its  elements,  which,  in  the  course  of 
generations  and  centuries,  pass  into  other  combinations,  form  part  of 
other  living  creatures,  feed  and  constitute  countless  organizations  one 
after  another ;  so  that  when  the  graves  are  summoned  '  to  give  up 
the  dead  that  are  in  them,'  and  the  sea  '  the  dead  that  are  in  it,* 
they  will  be  called  on  to  surrender  what  they  no  longer  possess,  and 
what  no  supernatural  power  can  give  back  to  them.  It  never 
occurred  to  those  creed-makers,  who  thus  took  upon  themselves  to 
camalise  an  idea  into  a  fact,  that  for  every  atom  that  once  went  to 
make  up  the  body  they  committed  to  the  earth,  there  would  be  scores 
of  claimants  before  the  great  day  of  account ;  and  that  even  Om- 
nipotence could  scarcely  be  expected  to  make  the  same  component  part 
be  in  two  or  ten  places  at  once.  The  original  human  frames,  there- 
fore, could  not  he  had  when,  as  supposed,  they  would  be  wanted."  And 
in  his  **  Creed  of  Christendom  **  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  writes :  •*  Appear- 
ances all  testify  to  the  reality  and  permanence  of  death ;  a  fearful 
onus  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  contend  that  these  appearances 
are  deceptive.  When  we  interrogate  the  vast  universe  of  organiza- 
tion, we  see  not  simply  life  and  death,  but  gradually  growing  life 
and  gradually  approaching  death.  After  death,  all  that  we  have 
ever  known  of  man  is  gone ;  all  we  have  ever  seen  of  him  is  dis- 
solved into  its  component  elements ;  it  does  not  disappear^  so  as  to 
leave  us  at  liberty  to  imagine  that  it  may  have  gone  to  exist  else- 
where, but  is  actually  used  up  as  materials  for  other  purposes.'* 

Of  the  orthodox  theological  teaching  concerning  the  state  after 
death,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  though  it  may  be  officially  recognized 
by  the  civilized  world,  and  outwardly  adopted,  it  is  secretly,  and 
perhaps  unconsciously,  condemned  as  unsatisfactory.  Hell  and  the 
devil  are  eliminated  from  the  teaching  of  the  Broad  Church  school,  and 
there  is  a  gradual  whittling  away  on  all  sides  of  the  material  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  theologic  Tartarus — the  place  set  apart  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  The  character  of  the  existence,  if  any,  which 
awaits  us  beyond  the  grave,  is  a  question  of  obvious  importance  to 
humanity,  whether  theologian,  philosopher,  or  sceptic,  and  will 
be  so  as  long  as  *' Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  Book  of 
Fate.'*  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  dogma  of  the  immortahty  of  the 
soul  is  not  accepted  in  our  time  as  unhesitatingly  as  heretofore. 
Strauss,  Biichner,  Haeckel,  Clifford  represent  thousands  of  heterodox 
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Europeana ;  and  even  in  tbo  pulpit  itself  orthodoxy  ia  suspect.  TLe 
BeT.  Edward  Wliite  declares  tlie  ''natural  eternity  of  soula  as  a 
positive  dogma  to  be  destitute  of  all  evidence  from  nature  or  revela- 
tion ;  "  and  he  refers  to  "scientific  biologists  of  the  first  rank,  who, 
after  careful  stud;  of  the  phenomena  of  brain -pro  duct  ions  and  mind- 
cvolutions  tliroughotit  living  nature,  and  of  the  phenomena  of  waste 
and  dostruction  in  unfinished  organisms,  declare  it  to  be  the  height  of 
ahanrdity  to  maintain"  this  immortality  doctrioo ;  and  Mr.  White 
reminds  us  that  480,000,000  of  Buddhists  on  the  contmcut  of  Asia 
all  beheve  in  the  "  extinction  of  individual  boing."  It  ia  only  fair, 
however,  to  add  here  that  scholars  still  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not 
"nirvana"  should  bo  road  as  meaning  "annihilation," 

Beligion  wants  a  new  aim,  "  the  perfection  of  man  and  his  world ; ' ' 
it  must  cease  to  rely  on  man's  long  terror  of  a  hell  now  vanished  out 
of  thought,  if  still  lingering  in  the  nerves.  The  new  aim  is  far  vaster, 
more  broadly  ideal,  than  the  Christian  ideal  it  has  superseded.  It 
means  "  success  "  to  man's  efforts  in  this  world,  hope  for  advance, 
ment  to  all  men  ;  whereas  failure  on  earth  was  ia  the  essence  of  the 
theory  and  purpose  of  Christianity.  There  were  few  who  were  to  bo 
saved.  The  many  were  to  go  the  hroad  road.  The  cnrth  was  not  to 
be  re-formed,  but  burnt.  "  To  this  day,  the  ideas  of  a  redeemed  earth 
and  a  second  advent,  sometimes  heard  in  the  conventicle,  rarely  in 
tlie  more  cultured  church,  are  notions  that  have  been  caught  by  a 
modem  Puritan  relapse  into  Messianic  visions  of  the  Jews,  who  did 
beheve  in  the  earthly  reign  of  this  Messiah,  as  Christians  never  did. 
Therefore,  though  heaven  has  a  large  sound,  it  meant  a  very  small 
thing  till  science,  sweeping  through  its  vistas,  brushed  away  abodes  oi 
the  elect  lilte  cobwebs.  The  localized  heaven  meant  the  despair  of 
earth.  It  was  a  celestial  Noah's  Ark  floating  over  a  world  given  over 
to  perdition.  It  is  not  undt'r  its  mere  absurdity  that  tho  theologic 
Atlantis  sinks,  not  merely  imder  its  uuloveliness,  b\;t  still  more  under  ita 
meanness,  the  grosa  selfisbuess  required  iu  the  elect  who  should  enjoy 
Uicii-  Ark  above  the  lost.  The  heart  of  man  has  widened  with  hia 
thought ;  the  souls  of  men  are  steadily  woven  into  the  ideal  man  ;  in 
that  ideal  man  whose  limbs  are  all  races,  whose  senses  allintelligenceB, 
ore  stored  up  and  cultivated  the  faculties  that  men  have  developed 
from  the  earth  beneath  or  derived  from  the  heavens  above  ;  all  old 
dreams,  poems,  fables,  visions,  their  beauties  and  their  fears,  thdi' 
lights  and  shadows — of  these  is  man  heir,  all  these  shall  touch  and 
tone  his  heart,  and  bo  transmuted  in  his  thought ;  in  the  heart  of  that 
perfect  man  the  beautiful  enrth  shall  be  set,  every  lost  Atlantis  re- 
covered. Aud  if  you,  my  friend,  cau  feel  this,  adapt  yourself  to  it, 
concentrate  your  faith  and  hope  upon  it,  then  shall  your  heart  liuow 
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the  joy  of  a  Golombus  who  has  lost  a  visionary  Atlantis  and  gained 
an  actual  new  world. 

**  The  words  Hell  and  Hades  mean  the  concealed,  the  invisible ; 
yet  they  are  the  very  places  with  which  men  would  seem  to  have  been 
most  familiar.  Long  before  mankind  had  explored  a  quarter  of 
the  visible  world,  they  possessed  complete  maps  of  the  world  beneath 
it,  reached  through  the  grave.  But  though  each  age  has  felt  infaUibly 
certain  of  its  ordnance  map  of  the  realm  of  the  departed,  when  their 
several  surveys  are  compared  it  becomes  plain  that  exploration,  dis- 
covery, and  annexation  have  gone  on  actively  under  the  world  as  on 
it.  Yet,  however  the  rise  of  new  systems  of  belief  have  varied  or 
expanded  the  under- world,  or  discovered  part  of  it  in  the  sky,  pretty 
much  the  same  old  powers  have  always  reigned  in  such  speculative 
realms.  In  this  the  imaginary  corresponds  with  the  actual  world.  No 
sooner  was  the  New  World  discovered  than  the  kingdoms  of  the  Old  took 
possession  of  it ;  the  flags,  institutions,  languages  of  Spain,  England, 
France,  appeared  beyond  the  Atlantic.  It  was  said  that  Christ 
brought  immortality  to  light,  but  there  has  never  been  any  feature  of 
the  Christian  Hell  and  Heaven  which  is  not  traceable  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  so-called  paganism.  The  ancient  Eoman  believed  in 
Paradise,  Purgatory,  and  the  place  of  eternal  torment,  as  really  as  the 
Boman  Catholic,  if  less  definitely,  and  these  continue.  Though  the 
Protestant  may  profess  to  discard  Purgatory,  he  does  not,  as  any  one 
will  And  by  asking  whether  be  beheves  that  Socrates  is  undergoing 
the  same  punishment  as  Judas.  The  orthodox  Protestants  leave 
virtuous  pagans,  and  their  unconverted  relations,  to  what  they  call 
**  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  " — a  phrase  which  thinly  disguises 
Purgatory. 

'*  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Jewish  t'aradise  was  happier 
than  the  Elysium  it  superseded.  The  prevailing  notion  of  the  future 
life  was  not  very  different  in  Greece  and  Bome,  and,  until  modified  by 
Judaic- Christian  theories,  not  much  brighter  than  as  pictured  by  the 
ancient  poets.  In  the  *  Odyssey,'  Ulysses  relates  the  story  of  his  visit  to 
Hades.  None  of  the  shades,  not  the  virtuous  in  their  meadows  of 
asphodel,  spoke  well  of  their  abode.  •  .  .  Later  Greek  authors,  in- 
fluenced probably  by  Egyptian  ideas,  conceived  a  happier  future  state 
for  the  pious ;  but  even  Plato's  longings  were  in  the  direction  of  a 
re-birth  of  souls  on  earth,  after  a  certain  period.  The  world  was  so  fair 
to  the  Greek,  that  it  eclipsed  every  paradise  ;  but  for  expatriated  Jews 
the  world  was  all  a  dark  wilderness,  enhancing  their  dreams  of  future 
glories.  The  paUid,  senseless  ghosts  of  the  Greek  under-world  were 
replaced  in  early  Christian  faith  by  beUef  in  *  resurrection  of  the 
body,'  and  '  the  life  everlasting '  in  a  renovated  and  glorified  earth, — 
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this  risen  body  to  be  also  glorious  like  the  transfigured  body  of 
Christ. 

*'  In  none  of  the  earlier  conceptions  is  there  found  the  belief  that 
man,  after  death,  went  to  heaven.  Heaven,  with  the  pagans,  was  the 
abode  of  the  gods  and  a  few  favoured  mortals  with  some  divine  blood 
in  them,  like  Heracles, — whose  shade,  however,  had  to  remain  in  the 
mider- world.  The  first  Christians  believed  that  heaven  was  reserved 
for  God  and  Christ  and  the  holy  angels,  but  at  the  last  day  there  would 
be  let  down  a  heavenly  city,  a  New  Jerusalem,  which  should  fill  the 
earth,  purified  by  fire,  and  of  that  Christ  would  be  the  Lord.  Only 
gradually,  as  these  expected  transformations  did  not  take  place,  was 
developed  the  belief  that  the  redeemed  were  to  ascend  to  the  heaven  of 
God  and  the  angels.  In  that  early  period,  therefore,  the  arrangements 
of  the  under-world  were  substantially  the  same  in  the  conception  of 
the  Jews,  who  called  it  -S7m?o/,  and  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Christians, 
who  called  it  Hades,  This  under-world,  to  which  all  went,  was 
divided — rather  vaguely  by  the  Greeks,  but  sharply  by  the  Jews — into 
a  place  of  punishment  and  a  place  of  happiness.  This  happier  region 
the  Jews  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  upper  being  paradise^ 
where  the  holiest  Israelites  might  sometimes  walk  with  God,  as  Enoch 
and  Elias,  or  Adam  and  Eve  before  their  fall,  though  not  regularly 
dwelling  with  Him  in  His  heaven.  This  was  modified  by  the 
Christians  into  the  behef  that  in  this  paradise  they  would  permanently 
dwell  with  Christ.  In  our  revised  New  Testament,  the  word  *  Hell,' 
where  it  translated  *  Hades,'  has  been  rightly  struck  out,  and  Hades 
restored.  Hell  is  now  retained  only  when  it  translates  Gehenna, 
which  means  the  place  of  torment.  In  the  so-called  Apostles*  Creed, 
the  phrase,  '  he  descended  into  Hell,'  only  meant  what  the  American 
Episcopal  churches  generally  repeat,  *he  went  into  the  place  of 
departed  spirits.'  .  .  • 

"Now  that  these  ancient  notions  have  passed  out  of  human 
credence — having  become,  indeed,  not  so  much  incredible  as  inconceiv- 
able,— it  becomes  our  duty  to  study  them  scientifically,  and  to  dis- 
cover their  relation  to  our  moral  and  religious  development.  We 
have  only  to  place  them  in  their  right  envii'onment  to  recognize  in 
them  the  processes  of  our  own  spuitual  formation.  In  the  ancient 
myths  of  heroic  combats  with  monsters,  founded  on  the  facts  of 
primitive  man's  struggles  with  ferocities  of  nature,  we  see  the  turning 
of  man's  physical  strength  to  the  service  of  humanity.  These  myths 
may  be  expressed  and  pictured  in  solar  or  supernatural  forms,  but  the 
actual  labours  of  man  in  subduing  his  hard  world  are  the  soul  of 
them.  But  the  conquest  of  a  difficulty,  the  slaying  of  a  monster  here 
and  there,  made  little  impression  upon  evil  itself ;  the  cloud  might 
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vanish,  bnt  gathered  again, — ^the  serpent  slain,  but  its  race  continued. 
Man  was  forced  to  include  in  his  theory  of  the  universe  a  source  and 
principle  of  evil, — an  evil  deity  opposed  to  the  good  deity.  He  could 
not  reach  the  root  of  all  evils.  Having  located  the  good  deity  in 
the  heavens  above  him,  the  dwelling-place  of  light  and  starry 
splendour,  he  naturally  located  the  evil  deity  to  a  dark  abode  under 
ground.  Death,  which  parted  him  from  the  light  and  life  of  earth, 
seemed  to  be  the  hold  of  the  under-world  upon  him.  His  hope  and 
prayer  through  the  ages  was  that  the  good  god  would  send  some 
good  power  who  should  pass  into  the  under-world  and  conquer 
these  gloomy  powers  of  pain,  disease,  and  death.  Such  hopes 
grew  strong  whenever  a  hero  was  buried ;  they  gave  rise  to  rumours 
and  fables  of  the  struggle  of  such  with  Death  and  Hell ;  but  these 
turned  into  poems  as  the  dead  heroes  gave  no  sign,  and  the  gloomy 
powers  still  maintained  their  unbroken  sway  over  the  lot  of  man. 
Every  new  religion,  as  it  arose,  was  the  revival  of  the  ancient  hopes 
around  some  new  figure, — ^Vishnu,  Apollo,  Heracles,  Buddha,  Jesus, — 
from  whose  combat  with  the  King  of  Terrors  victory  for  man  was  ex- 
pected. But  Death  held  them  ;  &om  his  dark  abode  they  returned  not ; 
victory  was  still  with  the  grave,  and  with  the  evils  of  which  it  was 
chief.  The  continuance  of  evil  in  the  earth  gradually  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  upper  gods.  It  seemed  a  scandal  that  these  benevolent  and 
omnipotent  beings  should  not  save  the  earth  and  man;  a  vast 
number  of  them  vanished  out  of  human  respect  and  belief 
under  the  blows  of  inevitable  atheism,  stem  portent  of  failing  fiuth, 
always  so  hateful  because  irresistible  as  death.  At  last,  the  gods 
had  to  be  protected  by  a  theological  manifesto  to  the  effect  that 
they  could  not  destroy  the  evil  powers  without  violating  bonds  and 
conti'acts  entered  into  with  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Oaths  had  been  given  to  pledges  that  could  not  be  broken.  Devils 
must  have  their  due. 

'*  The  great  question  which  lies  before  England  in  the  near 
future  is  the  Established  Church,  how  it  and  its  vast  resources  are 
to  be  dealt  with.  .  .  .  This  vast  wealth  has  been  bequeathed  by  the 
past  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  nation,  and  for  that  it  should  be 
considered  entailed  and  devoted.  As  the  endowments  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  passed  to  the  EngUsh  Church,  so  will  those  of  the 
existing  Church  pass  to  the  Church  of  science,  thought,  and  freedom. 
It  seems  to  me  just  a  case  in  which  the  reformer  should  have  patience 
and  sufferance.  It  may  not  be  easy ;  it  is  painful  enough  to  see  a 
great  machinery  for  the  diffusion  of  superstition  in  full  operation ; 
and  just  now,  when  thousands  of  clergymen  have  petitioned  against  a 
measure  of  civil  justice,  it  may  be  particularly  hard  to  repress  the 
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iudigiuition  tbut  ^roold  break  in  pieces  the  whole  concern  as  a  vessel 
of  dishonour.  Bat  the  nrath  of  the  hour  should  be  restrained  hy  the 
instruction  of  the  ages.  How  many  errors,  how  many  superstitions, 
have  vanished  away  I  Consider  those  ancient  fantastic  notions  about 
God,  and  His  ccnti-act  with  the  devil  for  the  souls  of  mankiiid,  and  His 
devices  to  escape  from  His  hasty  word,  and  the  '  harrowing  hell : '  how 
utterly  have  thoy  sunk,  trampled  in  the  mire,  and  the  mire  gone  oft  in 
dust  I  Even  so  shall  perish  the  dogmas  that  have  succeeded  them  ; 
and  none  are  doing  more  to  trample  them  into  mud  than  they  who  are 
using  them  for  fanatical  purposes,  or  for  the  schemes  of  partisan  warfare. 
It  is  not  a  few  Free-thinkers  stiiug  (o  '  blaspheme,'  it  ia  not  logicians 
or  men  of  science,  who  chiefly  destroy  survi\Tng  superstitions  and  creeds 
discredited  hy  reason,  but  those  who  make  the  creeds  discrcditiihle, 
who  show  the  superstitions  double-tongued  and  venomous,  worshipping 
a  God  crucified  for  'blasphemy,'  and  crucifying  all  who,  like  him, 
oppose  the  estabhshed  God, — it  is  these  who  revolutionize  systems 
and  grind  dogmas  to  powder.  Let  us  be  patient,  and  of  good  courage. 
Our  natural  salvation  is  near  at  hand.  Though,  to  our  Wews  of  what 
ia  right  and  reasonable,  the  eKtablished  superstitions  and  dogmas  b& 
on  intellectual  hell,  yet  were  it  best  to  accept  our  necessary  descent 
into  it,  to  fulfil  our  obligations  to  those  who  maintain  it  is  heaven,  to 
respect  them  while  we  demonstrate  then*  delusions,  in  nothing  to  tall  of 
faimeBS  and  charity,  magnanimity  and  truth.  We  will  remember  tho 
words  of  the  greatest  Englishman,  'Let  gentleness  yoiu-  true  enforce- 
ment be ' ;  we  will  not  forget  the  reminder  of  the  gi-eatcst  Geiman, 
that  evil  spirits  are  effectually  '  liarrowed  '  by  i-osea  "  (M.  D.  Coswat). 
Bat  it  is  said, "  Life  is  like  a  game  played  with  a  great  necessity,  one 
of  whose  systematic  '  operations  '  is  to  crush  our  sanguino  ideals ; 
therefore  we  need  hope,  and  the  supernatural  gives  us  the  '  hope  of  a 
future  life ' ;  whereas  science  only  treats  us  as  a  vapour,  that  appeareth 
for  a  httle  while,  and  then  vanishes  away ;  it  is  true  it  shakes  off  our 
ner^'es  the  horrible  idea  of  hell,  but  it  only  gives  us  anniiiilation  in  its 
place."  But,  I  reply,  it  docs  more  than  this ;  it  takes  away  the  mistaken 
idea  that  this  world  is  a  kind  of  preparatory  purgation ;  it  explains  how 
this  world  may  be  a  paradise  ;  it  takes  away  the  horror  of  death.  Wq 
arcmadeupof  particles  of  matter,  wbich,havingdane  their  allotted  task, 
disappear,  and  reappear  in  another  form.  But,  above  all,  it  gives  ua  a 
reliable  basis  for  our  worship,  by  making  known  to  us  tho  hithertoGreat 
Unknown — theGod  revealed  by  His  works  in  Nature,  thoGod  whom  the 
present  age  actually  does,  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  certainly  will, 
worship.  What  is  required  is  for  tlie  different  Christian  sects  to  meet 
and  recognize  science,  todo  justice  to  the  cravings  of  Art,  the  love  of  tho 
beautiful,  to  make  the  "  best  of  this  world,"  to  cultivate  and  develop  ia 
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man  the  highest  and  most  human  morality,  to  stimulate  his  faith  by 
the  proof  of  that  God  whose  garment  is  Nature,  whose  laws  should  be 
faithfully  observed  for  man's  ownr  happiness ;  and  to  explain  the 
Creator's  government  of  the  universe,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  desire  to  do 
homage  and  render  worship — to  think  of  humanity  as  mortal,  and  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul.  Our 
best  thanks  are  due  to  Canon  Farrar  for  boldly  stepping  forward  and 
holding  out  before  us  '*  eternal  hope  "  instead  of  "  eternal  despair.*' 

In  *'  Eternal  Hope,"  Canon  Farrar  states  of  the  Future  Life  as 
follows :  **  The  common  view,  which  is  to  the  utter  detriment  of  all 
noble  thoughts  of  God,  and  to  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  except 
in  the  case  of  many  who  shut  their  eyes  hard  to  what  it  really  impHes, 
declares  that  at  death  there  is  passed  upon  every  impenitent  sinner 
an  irreversible  doom  to  endless  tortmres,  either  material  or  mental,  of  the 
most  awful  and  unspeakable  intensity,  and  that  this  doom  awaits  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind."  If  this  be  not  the  ordinary  view,  it  were  well 
that  it  should  be  explicitly  disclaimed.  It  most  certainly  is  the  view 
which  has  been  crudely  inculcated  &om  multitudes  of  pulpits,  even 
in  the  last  few  months.  I  appeal  to  every  man  to  protest  openly  and 
boldly  against  a  view  of  God's  government  based  upon  the  rigid, 
slavish,  interpretation  of  some  isolated  text — an  ignorant  tyranny, 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  Christian  truth,  the  glory  of  narrow 
intellects,  and  the  cause  of  the  horrible  persecutions  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  Church.  As,  upon  their  own  method  of  reasoning,  there 
are  countless  passages,  &om  Genesis  to  Eevelation,  which  speak  of  a 
love  and  a  mercy,  and  a  triumph  of  long-suffering  over  offended 
justice,  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  belief  that  the  unhappy  race  of 
God's  children  in  this  great  family  of  man  are  all  but  universally 
doomed  to  endless  torturings,  at  the  very  thought  of  which  the  heart 
faints  and  is  sick  with  horror  at  a  scheme  of  punishment  which 
seems  to  outrage  all  that  is  noblest  and  holiest  within  us.  Life 
cannot  be  thought  worth  living,  with  this  spectre  of  everlasting 
damnation  before  us.  It  was  this  doctrine  of  endless  torment  which 
made  an  infidel  of  the  elder  Mill,  and  has  caused  nearly  all  the 
Atheists  that  ever  existed;  and  I  unhesitatingly  ask  those  who 
profess  to  believe  it,  to  bring  a  living  proof  of  any  one  made  more 
virtuous,  who  has  led  a  higher  or  nobler  life,  through  its  aid.  No ;  it 
has  influenced  the  people  that  required  help  in  a  wrong  way,  causing 
infidelity  to  some,  temptation  to  others,  and  misery  to  most.  The 
fear  of  hell  has  appealed  to  the  lowest  motives,  and  the  lowest 
characters ;  not,  however,  to  deter  from  vice,  but  to  make  them  the 
willing  subjects  of  sad  and  often  puerile  superstition.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
has  written  thus :  "  Thou  wilt  look  up  there  on  the  throne  of  God, 
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and  it  ehall  be  wiutton,  '  For  ever  ! '  ^\Tiea  the  danmed  jingle  tlie 
burning  irons  of  their  torment,  ttioj  Ehall  say,  '  For  ever  1 '  When 
thsy  bowl,  echo  cries, '  For  ever ! ' " 

Let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  here  or  hereafter,  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  God  "  is  not  my  God ;  "  my  instinctive  faith  in  God 
rebels  against  such  a  pitiless  monster ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  such 
descriptions  only  produce  hysteria,  terror,  and  religions  madness  in 
the  weak,  indignant  infidelity  or  incredulous  abhorrence  in  the 
strong.  It  is  a  teaching  the  veiy  oppoiitr  to  what  man  needs  and 
religion  should  supply— a  method  to  insure  the  peace,  the  hope,  the 
dignity,  the  happiness  of  human  hfe,  by  giving  mankind  reason 
for  their  faith  and  love  of  God.  Eeligion  should  not  crush,  but 
strengthen  in  all  men— 

"  Tha  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 

No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 

Derives  it  not  from  whut  we  have 
Tho  liteat  God  within  the  soul."  Teksybob. 

The  more  you  think  of  life,  the  more  you  know  of  the  Creator's  way  of 
governing  the  universe,  the  more  you  know  of  your  own  constitution,  and 
the  happiness  within  your  reach,  the  less  will  you  believe  that  God  meant 
man  to  be  bora  weeping,  to  live  complaining,  and  to  die  disappointed. 

"The  impossibihty  of  conceiving  hell  as  the  design  of  an  om- 
nipotent and  benevolent  God,  presents  a  dilemma  &om  which  there  is 
no  escape.  Orthodoxy  jealously  insists  on  the  combination  of  these 
atb-ibutes  in  the  Deity,  but  it  never  has  answered,  and  never  can 
answer,  the  objections  that  if  God  could  have  dispensed  with  hell, 
and  did  not,  then  He  is  not  benevolent ;  if  He  would  have  dispensed 
with  hell,  but  could  not,  then  He  is  not  omnipotent.  Moreover,  the 
idea  of  an  eternity  of  torture  in  retribution  for  the  sins  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  is  so  utterly  revolting  to  our  sense  of  justice,  that  few, 
if  any,  healthy  and  cultivated  minds  can  endure  to  accept  it.  The 
instincts  of  true  rehgion  shudder  at  ascribing  to  God  the  attributes  of 
a  malignant  fiend,  and,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  regai-d  such  a  being  as  the  fountain-head  of  morahty" 
(NoRUAN  Pearson). 

Hell,  begone!  Men,  fear  no  longer  this  monstrous  conception, 
this  strange  iuHuence  of  system  and  dogma  I  Think  of  it,  dream  of 
it,  and  say  if  any  one  with  a  heart,  any  man  worthy  the  name  of  man, 
with  a  soul  unbliuded  by  prejudice  and  unstecled  by  custom,  could 
entertain  the  idea  of  everlasting  torments.  Yet  it  is  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Christian  religion,  although  Jesus  Christ,  its  founder,  by 
example  and  precept,  taught  charity  to  the  weak,  forgiveness  to  the 
sinner  and  penitent,  a  gospel  of  infinite  love  and  mercy.    The  real 
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Christian  is  he  who  has  dared  to  deny  the  popular  view  of  hell ;  and 
I  ask,  with  Mr.  Jukes  (see  p.  115,  ''Eestitution  of  all  Things"),  are 
we  really  hidden  to  helieve  that,  after  a  life  sad  and  troubled  as  most 
of  our  lives  are,  man,  with  his  judgment  so  weak,  his  passions  so 
strong,  his  temptations  so  intense,  shall,  after  a  few  years,  be  tortured 
by  a  merciful,  long-suffering  God,  **  not  only  millions  of  years  of  pain 
for  each  thought,  or  word,  or  act  of  sin  .  .  .  not  only  millions  of  ages 
for  every  such  act,  but  a  punishment  which,  when  miUions  of  ages  of 
judgment  have  been  inflicted  for  every  moment  man  has  lived  on 
earth,  is  no  nearer  its  end  than  when  it  first  commenced  "  ?  Man's 
reason  and  conscience  protest  against  the  awful  misrepresentation  of 
Ood  implied  by  the  "  never-ending  torments  "  to  which  some  religious 
sects  delight  in  dooming  the  majority  of  mankind  by  an  absolute 
'*  predestination."  In  the  name  of  humanity,  I  repudiate  the  notion 
of  "  hell "  with  horror  and  disgust. 

«*  »Ti8  too  horrible  ; 
The  meanest  and  most  loathed  earthly  life 
Which  age,  ache,  penuiy,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death  t  "  Shaksfebb. 

With  Canon  Farrar  ( **  Eternal  Hope,"  p.  201),  **  I  declare,  and  call 
God  to  witness,  that  if  the  popular  doctrine  of  hell  were  true,  I  should 
be  ready  to  resign  all  hope,  not  only  of  a  shortened  but  of  any  immortality, 
if  thereby  I  could  save,  not  miUions,  but  oTie  single  human  soul 
from  what  fear,  and  superstition,  and  ignorance,  and  inveterate  hate, 
and  slavish  letter-worship  have  dreamed  and  t-aught  of  hell.  I  call 
God  to  witness,  that  so  £&r  &om  regretting  the  possible  loss  of  some 
billions  of  teons  of  bHss,  by  attaching  to  the  word  cuiivioc  a  sense  in 
which  scores  of  times  it  is  undeniably  found,  I  would  here,  and  now, 
and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  ask  Him  that  I  might  die  as  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  for  ever  cease  to  be,  rather  than  that  my  worst  enemy 
should  endure  the  hell  described  by  Tertullian,  or  Minucius  Felix, 
or  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  Dr.  Pusey,  or  Mr.  Fumiss,  or  Mr.  Moody, 
or  Mr.  Spurgeon,  for  one  single  year.  Unless  my  whole  nature  were 
utterly  changed,  I  can  imagine  no  immortality  which  would  not  be 
abhorrent  to  me,  if  it  were  accompanied  with  the  knowledge  that 
millions  and  milHons  of  poor  suffering  wretches,  some  of  whom  I  had 
known  and  loved,  were  writhing  in  an  agony  without  end  or  hope." 
The  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  as  generally  taught,  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  scepticism.  One  feels  compelled  to  say  with  Leslie  Stephens, 
"  If  this  be  the  logical  result  of  accepting  theories,  better  believe  in  no 
God  at  all ;  **  but  I  say  the  result  arrived  at  is  wrong,  and  therefore  ask 
you  to  refuse  to  accept  it,  and  believe  in  God. 
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Fortunatelj  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men  are  far  gentler  and 
nobler  than  the  creeds  they  profess,  and  the  majority  assent  to  dogmas 
from  custom  and  tradition,  without  thinking  of  the  fall  meaning  and 
consequences  of  their  words ;  hence,  although  hard  theologians  may 
believe  in  hell — and  the  belief  in  a  future  world,  a  renewed  existence 
after  death,  is  a  belief  professed  by  nearly  all  men — the  majority 
would  find  it  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  belief  they 
profess.  I  say  profess,  advisedly  and  intentionally,  although  it  will 
shock  many  to  have  a  suspicion  of  its  certainty  doubted  in  the  least ; 
but  for  many  years  it  has  been  my  opinion  they  cannot  realize  this 
future  life,  or  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  (o  live  the  lives 
they  do,  lives  that  give  the  lie  to  the  belief;  in  feu^t,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  habitually 
acts  as  if  he  seriously  entertained  this  belief.  The  majority, 
to  put  it  in  the  mildest  form,  pass  their  lives  as  if  they  had  forgotten 
the  doctrine  they  profess.  With  the  majority,  the  promises  and 
menaces  of  the  life  to  come  operate  but  slightly  on  the  actions  of  the 
life  that  is.  **  Eternity  "  truly  believed  in  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
the  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  actions  of  mankind ;  yet  how  is 
it  that  the  attractions  of  Heaven  do  not  seem  able  to  compete  against 
those  of  earth  ?  The  two  worlds  will  not  bear  comparison,  if  we 
consider  the  littleness  and  shortness  of  what  is  visible  and  earthly, 
with  the  infinite  grandeur  and  superiority  of  what  is  enduring  and 
divine.  History  is  a  record  of  ruin,  the  impossibihty  of  man  to  give 
stability  and  permanence  to  anything ;  the  past  is  a  lesson  to  us  of  the 
transitoriness  of  all  human  interests  and  human  works.  As  Mr.  Greg 
says,  "  *  Passing  away'  is  written  on  everything  this  world  contains  ; 
yet  we  sit  amidst  its  emphatic  teaching,  unable  to  lay  to  heart  its  single 
moral,  engrossed  with  the  shallow  interests  of  a  few  brief  moments  in 
a  passing  life,  with  the  Immortal  Star  above  us,  and  the  sepulchres  of 
nations  at  our  feet."  The  disproportion  between  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  two  worlds  is  immense ;  our  intentness  upon  the  one,  our 
indifference  to  the  other,  is  startling,  in  fact  incredible,  and  only 
explainable  by  what  I  have  stated  before — namely,  there  is  no  reality  in 
the  belief,  or  the  joys  of  the  world  to  come  would  not  £&il  to  attract  us 
to  lead  better  and  purer  lives,  or  at  least  its  terrors  would  not  be  so 
impotent  in  restraining  us  from  leading  such  bad  lives,  wasted  mostly, 
to  say  the  least. 

The  majority  live  to  exist,  and  do  not  realize  that  they  exist  to 
live  lives  worthy  of  their  manhood.  So  they  jog  on,  getting  all  they 
can  out  of  this  world  in  their  way.  If  asked,  they  admit  a  belief  in  a 
future,  but  their  lives  do  not  bear  the  inevitable  fruit  that  would  follow 
upon  conviction ;  it  is  simply  a  conjecture,  or  they  have  been  told  80» 
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and  told  it  is  wrong  to  doubt,  and  they  see  that  socially  they  would 
suffer  if  they  said  they  doubted ;  but  it  is  rarely  we  find  one  of  the 
believers  in  the  glorious  future  ready  to  give  up  what  they  think  will 
be  an  immediate  and  certain  joy  for  the  future  but  problematical  one, 
however  much  greater  it  may  be.  Naturally  the  strength  is  unequal, 
between  the  "  certainty  "  and  the  "  possible,"  but  it  should  not  be  to 
the  "  real  believer,"  or  even  to  those  "  positive  "  dogmatic  individuals 
in  every  sect,  over  whose  minds  no  shade  of  doubt  has  ever  passed,  and 
to  whom,  if  they  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject,  the  day  of  judgment  is 
as  real  as  the  grave,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soiQ  as  certain  as 
the  death  of  the  body.  Yet  in  actual  life  you  will  find  the  pleasures 
of  heaven,  the  tortures  of  hell,  have  no  influence  in  their  decision ; 
they  act  daily  as  if  in  utter  ignorance  of  a  future  life,  although  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  they  believe  sincerely  in  these  solenm  futurities ; 
they  class  them  among  the  subjects  that  admit  of  no  doubt,  but  whilst 
fully  admitting  they  are  beliefs  of  their  understanding,  we  must  demur 
to  their  being  realities  in  their  power  to  influence  their  decisions 
or  daily  actions.  Yet  millions  of  men  in  all  ages  have  spent 
their  Uves  in  sowing  seed  for  a  remote  harvest ;  they  toil  and 
cheat  and  save,  and  practise  self-denial,  because  the  distant  future 
holds  out  to  them  a  something  that  to  them  is  superior  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present.  We  shall  all  of  us  find  a  difficulty 
in  pointing  out  men  we  know  who  live  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  here 
for  the  sole  hope  of  being  rewarded  in  the  future  life;  we  should 
none  of  us  find  any  difficulty  in  pointing  out  lots  of  men  we  know 
whose  whole  career  is  a  laborious  provision  for  our  earthly  morrow 
quite  as  distant  and  iBX  more  uncertain,  as  opinion  goes,  than  the 
heavenly  one.  They  sacrifice  themselves  for  a  posthumous  fame 
which  will  not  be  theirs;  they  lay  by  comforts  for  an  old  age 
which  in  all  likelihood  they  will  never  reach ;  they  accumulate,  by 
the  surrender  of  all  the  enjoyments  and  amenities  of  life,  a  splendid 
endowment  for  the  family  they  hope  to  found,  yet  their  sons  may  all 
die  out  before  them.  But  there  is  evidence  enough  in  all  ages  of 
what  men  will  suffer  in  the  present,  if  they  see  a  something  they 
thinic  can  he  had  in  the  future.  Men  do  it  for  the  reward  of  this 
world ;  why  is  it  they  foil  to  do  so  to  secure  the  joys  of  the  future 
life?  Who  that  reaJly  believed  in  the  incalculable  retribution  of 
another  world  could  prefer  for  a  moment  the  transient  pleasures  of 
this  ?  If  viewed  as  a  reality,  no  living  being  could  fail  to  appreciate 
the  immeasurable  over-balance  of  an  infinite  reversion  over  a  finite 
actuality.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  enigmas  of  life  that  men,  as  we  find 
in  all  times,  are  capable  of  a  strenuous  and  self-denying  postpone- 
ment of  the  present   to  the  future  in  this  world — ^men  who  are 
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solemn  and  earnest  believers  in  the  future  life  and  its  great  rewards 
and  penalties  ;  yet,  practically  and  habitually,  the  majority  of  these 
people  we  find  go  through  the  journey  of  Ufe,  and  make  no  effort  or 
sacrifice  that  indicates  they  aspire  to  the  one,  or  fear  the  other. 
There  is  but  one  solution  :  the  joys  of  the  world  to  come  are  pictured 
to  the  imagination  of  men  by  the  clergy  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  relish  them,  they  are  too  unreal  and  spiritualistic ;  whilst 
their  ingenuity  has  been  so  active  in  making  the  pains  so  horrible 
and  revolting,  that  men  cannot  and  do  not  really  believe  in  them. 
It  would  be  better  to  doubt  Scripture  than  to  beheve  such  portions 
thereof,  the  believing  of  which  must  make  any  human  being  shudder 
at  such  a  God.  Let  the  consequences  here  or  hereafter  be  what  they 
may,  I  will  beheve  nothing,  no  matter  who  uttered  by,  or  in  what 
book  it  may  be  found,  that  must  shake  my  faith  in  the  justness, 
goodness,  and  mercy  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Those  who 
describe  hell  as  it  is  in  the  Eevelation,  the  '*  orthodox "  Christians 
who  beheve  in  the  torments  of  the  future  life,  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  subject ;  they  know  not  God.  To  those  who  say  the  "  Church  " 
does  not  now  preach  such  doctrines,  I  reply,  those  who  term  them- 
selves thoroughly  orthodox  still  do — the  brave  few  will  not ;  but  the 
Church  has  not,  neither  have  the  chapels,  repudiated  the  doctrine  to 
be  as  unscriptural  as  it  is  revolting.  It  is  to  the  inherent  instinct  of 
humanity,  which  has  refused  to  accept  as  a  reality  so  terrible  a  tenet, 
which  not  only  outraged  the  common  feeUugs  of  humanity,  but  the 
common  sentiments  of  justice  within  us,  that  we  shall  owe  ultimately 
freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  the  fear  of  this  horrible  future ;  as 
from  the  pulpit  is  still  preached  the  endless  duration  of  punish- 
ment, as  confidently  as  if  the  clergy  and  laity  still  behoved  in  its 
existence. 

We  want  men  to  see  all  things  as  they  really  are ;  the  naked 
truth  seen  with  clear  eyes ;  the  punishment  that  follows  the  brief 
pleasure  when  we  have  yielded  to  temptation  which  has  led  astray ; 
the  remorse  when  we  look  back  and  see  how  wo  have  bartered  away 
the  future  by  yielding  to  desires,  to  gi-atify  which  we  have  sacrificed 
our  peace  of  mind ;  and  the  punishment  for  so  doing  is  quite  enough 
when  comes  to  us  the  inevitable  sobering  shock,  and  we  realize 
the  wretched  folly  of  our  conduct,  and  are  horror-struck  at  our 
weakness  in  having  yielded  to  the  low  promptings  of  sordid  mean- 
ness, of  sensual  desire,  that  has  locked  us  up  in  such  an  ignominious 
slavery  to  our  lower  nature,  that  wo  shrink  in  loathing  and  sliame 
from  the  reflected  image  of  our  animal  nature.  Such  reflection  comes 
to  all  of  us  ;  the  hard,  grasping  man  realizing  at  last  that  the  wealth 
he  has  accumulated  at    the  expense  of  principle,  cannot  purchase 
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peace ;  that  splendour  and  Inxnry  are  shams  for  happiness — shadows 
and  not  substance.  In  our  better  moments  how  wilful  we  seem  to 
have  been  with  our  lives  and  their  opportunities, — ^what  we  are,  what 
we  might  have  been,  the  destiny  to  which  we  have  doomed  ourselves, 
and  what  life  would  have  been  had  we  hved  it  properly,  and  used 
instead  of  abused  our  mental  and  bodily  capacities  I  Theologians 
will  find  retribution  enough  in  this  world :  let  them  begin  at  once 
teaching  people  to  see  how  they  have  earned  it,  how  to  rise  above  it, 
so  that  mankind  will  at  last  perceive  that  "  virtue  is  its  own  reward," 
and  feel  that  unconquerable  loathing  with  which  purity  must  shrink 
and  recoil  &om  being  stained  by  vice,  to  rouse  the  higher  instincts 
of  humanity :  let  them  portray  Ood  so  that  all  men  must  be  anxious 
to  obey,  and  feel  in  communion  with  Him,  and  so  get  men  to  be  ever 
aspiring  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  Act  upon  men  by  the 
realities  of  this  world,  and  banish  for  ever  the  cold  and  unretd  pic- 
tures of  bliss  and  misery  alike  hitherto  submitted  them  of  the  next 
world.  Let  life  be  real  and  earnest :  let  us  devote  all  our  energies 
to  solve  all  the  problems  of  this  world ;  to  make  this  world  a  place 
of  "  peace  and  rest,*'  free  &om  the  manifold  miseries  and  anxieties 
that  make  us  feel  so  weary  and  heavily  laden ;  as  if  we  were  walk- 
ing indeed  through  a  valley  of  tears,  bowed  down  as  we  are  by 
a  weight  of  care  and  toil,  and  ceaseless  pressure  which  often 
seems  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Let  us  strive  to  lessen  and  ulti- 
mately roll  this  burden  off  our  shoulders,  that  mankind  may 
enjoy  life,  and  feel,  when  the  hard  struggle  of  living  is  over,  content 
to  go  to  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  not  because  we  regard  death 
with  contempt,  or  that  we  look  upon  it  as  the  crossing  of  the 
river  which  divides  dark  life  from  bright  eternity,  as  the  snap- 
ping of  the  chain  that  bound  us  to  drudgery  and  anxiety,  but 
because  it  must  be ;  as  there  can  be  no  life  without  death,  which 
inevitably  must  come  to  us  all ;  and  feeling  satisfied  that,  whether 
the  grave  be  its  goal  or  not,  we  can  leave  the  future  with  all  confidence 
to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  content  to  do  our  duty  with  an  unshaken 
fidelity  in  the  laws  of  God,  no  matter  how  incomprehensible  at  times 
events  may  appear.  Let  nothing  banish  **  hope."  Moral  men  have 
not  this  dread  fear  of  the  future,  but  are  accompanied  in  their  journey 
by  that  pleasant  companion,  Hope. 

"  Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way  ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray."  Goldsmith. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  eternal  punishment,  alike 
from  its  malevolent  design,  vengeful    character,  and   cruel  effect. 


to  bo  utterly  at  \-ariaiice  with  all  we  know  of  God,  whose 
works  show  too  much  beneficence  to  justify  the  belief  any  longer 
by  man  of  such  an  extreme  punishment  for,  after  all,  more 
or  lesB,  His  dependent  creatures.  The  minute  descriptions  of 
liell'a  torments  io  Easter's  "  Saints'  Everlasting  Best,"  the  Eev.  T. 
Bostou'a  "Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State,"  4c.,  are  revolting, 
and  cau  only  bo  excused  as  the  offspring  of  diseased  imaginations. 
Buch  teachings  have  led  to  disbehefs,  being  repugnant  to  all  men 
with  intellectual  perception  or  a  high  degree  of  moral  emotion.  No 
man  who  will  think  for  himself  can  beliere  that  a  just  God  will  be  so 
croel  as  to  punish  eternally  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  human 
race  for  having  a  sinful  nature.  Tom,  I  beseech  you,  from  this  and 
other  horrid  dogmas  of  theologians  to  the  works  of  God  in  nature : 
therein  we  see  nothing  which  indicates  eternal  punishment.  Here, 
tlie  punishment  for  the  violation  of  God's  law  is  temporary,  and 
designed  to  reform  the  oflfender ;  here,  all  the  works  of  the  Creator 
are  impressed  with  infinite  bouovolence ;  here,  the  human  race,  from 
age  to  age,  is  progi'essing  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness ;  here, 
the  boimdless  scenes  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  which  stin-ound  as 
are  calculated  to  fill  our  minds  with  delight,  and  make  us  rapturously 
admire  the  harmonious  and  beautiful  designs  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  universe ;  here,  we  can  perceive  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has  adapted 
every  cause  to  the  production  ol  its  proper  efi'cct,  and  that  Almighty 
Power  has  carried  the  design  into  execution.  Can  you  doubt  that 
such  teaching  as  this  would  fail  to  make  men  more  moral  ?  Compare 
for  a  moment  the  result  of  the  two  modes  of  thought  upon  the  human 
miud.  The  old  idea,  cramping  the  mind  with  its  prohibitions  and 
threats,  teaching  men  to  pmy  to  Providence  for  help  when  in  trouble ; 
that  to  nnderstaud  tho  ways  of  God  is  beyond  our  power,  God's  ways 
being  iuBcrutahle  to  man ;  whilst  the  new  idea  sets  the  mind  &ce  to 
inr|ULre,  makes  it  an  imperative  duty  that  man  should  observe  and 
think,  should  ascertain  and  manifest  his  allegiance  and  homage  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  by  his  obedience,  and,  instead  of  asking  for  help  in 
trouble,  tells  him  to  ascertain  by  the  power  inherent  within  him  the 
cause,  and  remove  it ;  so  that  natural  religion,  intelligent  theism, 
makes  man  think  of  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Pi-aise  -.  "  Let  all  that 
Lath  hfo  and  breath  sing  to  the  Lord."  Such  a  gospel  would  make  all 
men  adore  the  Creator ;  whilst  tlie  thought  of  eternal  torment  can 
only,  has  only  made  man  dread  Him  as  an  "  All-powerful  Tormentor," 
akin  to  the  wretches  who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  conceived  and  had 
part  in  the  "  Holy  Inquisition.  "  You  will  perceive  that  tho  two  ideas 
are  utterly  conflicting,  irreconcilable.  In  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Those 
who  are  not  with  us,  are  against  us."    The  question  is  too  serious  to 
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admit  of  any  compromise.  Theology  rests  on  one  hypothesis ;  morality 
and  religion,  I  maintain,  on  the  other.  Both  oannot  he  right ;  which 
is  wrong  ?  Each  man  must  judge  for  himself ;  but  remember, "  Nature 
never  errs,"  and  "  cannot  be  f&lse.*'  And  do  believe  me,  that  the 
more  you  know  of  the  laws  of  creation,  the  more  you  will  reverence 
their  originator,  and  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  conceive  that  the 
beauties  of  the  universe  were  meant  simply  to  tantalize  us,  when 
contrasted  with  so  much  of  human  sorrow  and  misery.  You  have 
been  kept  in  darkness.  Let  the  flood  of  light  once  shine  upon  your 
soul — once  understand  Nature  as  she  is,  and  her  laws,  you  will  perceive 
all  mieery  is  for  our  own  errors,  and  inflicted  in  mercy  to  make  us 
pause  and  avoid  the  wrong  path.  You  will  find  the  Creator  to  be 
infinitely  benevolent,  and  not  inconsistently  crueL  Think  for  a 
moment  what  man  has  endured  in  the  past,  suffers  in  the  present ; 
and  the  innate  grandeur  of  his  nature,  the  inherent  vitality  within  him 
to  struggle  onward  to  the  light,  becomes  apparent  to  us.  He  has 
progressed,  has  had  faith,  not  through  being  told  of  his  degraded 
nature  as  a  child  of  the  Devil  and  heir  of  eternal  damnation,  but  in 
spite  of  such  statements.  He  has  realized  in  his  daily  life  the  bound- 
less munificence  of  God's  works,  and  the  mass  of  mankind  have  not 
really  believed  that  God,  their  God,  would  or  could  ever  deal  so  mahg- 
nantly  with  them.  No  I  As  His  beneficence  is  manifest  throughout 
nature,  so  is  His  goodness  to  man,  a  part  of  nature,  displayed  in  all 
the  laws  of  nature,  admirably  calculated  as  they  are  to  insure  his 
happiness.  Let  us  have  done,  then,  at  once  and  for  ever,  with  the 
barbarous  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation ;  and,  instead  thereof,  study 
man,  and  train  him  to  learn  and  understand  the  laws  of  his  Creator, 
and  prove  to  him  that  by  these  laws  he  is  punished  or  rewarded 
adequately  for  every  violation  or  observance  thereof.  The  modem 
idea  is  in  harmony  with  reason,  with  the  indications  of  nature,  with 
the  character  of  God,  who,  if  He  has  destined  man  to  live  in  another 
world,  has  also  ordained  that  he  should  enjoy  all  the  good,  all  the 
pleasure  and  happiness,  his  nature  is  capable  of  whilst  in  this. 

**  Stripped,  then,  of  all  superstitious  and  other  improper  accretions, 
heaven  may  be  regarded  as  the  name  for  that  complete  harmony  with 
our  environment  for  which  we  are  not  forbidden  to  hope,  and  hell  as 
the  name  for  those  discomforts  which  must  inevitably  befall  an 
organism  surrounded  by  an  environment  of  higher  development  than  its 
owu.  Eightly  regarded,  then,  heaven  is  no  special  paradise  of 
miraculous  creation  reserved  for  the  objects  of  a  Divine  preference,  or 
the  adherents  of  a  particular  theological  creed ;  but  it  is  the  natural 
goal  of  progress,  the  supreme  accomplishment  of  the  possibihties  of 
human  nature,  and  within  the  i^each  of  all  mankind.     So,  also,  hell  is 
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not  a  place  of  ponishment  devised  for  offenders  against  a  code  of 
Divine  ordinances  ;  still  less  is  it  a  torture-house  where  divine  vindic- 
tiveness  may  enjoy  the  agonies  of  some  misguided  heretics.  It  can  be 
merely  the  sum  total  of  evils  which  are  inexorably  attached  to  the  im- 
perfect adaptation  of  an  organism  to  its  environment,  but  which  are 
morally  colourless,  and  altogether  lack  either  the  character  or  the 
design  of  avenging  penalties,  consciously  imposed  by  an  offended  God" 
(Norman  Pearson). 

Be  hopeful,  and  of  good  courage.  We  need  not  limit  our  hopes  for 
the  future,  nor  fear  that  any  aim  is  too  high  ever  to  be  realized.  Be 
prudent,  remembering  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  human  beings  is 
liable  to  err.  But  think  for  yourself,  and,  like  Luther,  refuse  to  retract, 
if  you  think  the  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  you,  is  right ;  ever 
striving  earnestly  for  all  things  that  you  believe  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able, and  wiUingly,  joyously,  thankfully,  Hve  your  life,  feeling  sure  and 
steadfast  in  the  belief  it  is  best  to  be  ever  striving  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  vice  to  virtue,  from  profession  to  acts,  from  formality  to  reality,  from 
the  shadowy  idea  of  God  based  upon  tradition,  to  the  substantial,  ever- 
present  form  of  Him  all  feel  that  see  His  actions  in  everything  through 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  so,  instead  of  waiting  for  death  to  bring  in 
the  higher  life,  let  us  at  once  develop  and  so  re-create  and  change  all 
the  elements  of  our  being,  upheld  and  strengthened  by  the  prospect 
ere  long  of  a  felicity  in  this  world  that  our  complex  nature  seems 
capable  of  yielding  if  we  used  our  faculties  wisely  and  earnestly  to 
secure  the  beautiful  gifts,  the  rich  promises  of  earth.  All  this  is 
realizable  if,  instead  of  relying  on  the  future  life  for  reward  and  punish- 
ment, we  strive  to  direct  the  action,  control  the  deeds,  and  stimulate 
the  desires  of  mankind  to  make  of  this  world  a  temple,  a  home,  a  scene 
of  serene  fehcity,  free  of  doubt,  full  of  loving-kindness  and  forethought, 
to  live  in  harmony  with,  and  show  our  reverence  for,  by  our  willing 
acquiescence  in  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  The  journey  of  my 
existence  is  accompHshed  in  a  few  days.  It  passes  as  the  wind  of  the 
desert.  And  so,  for  what  remains  to  me  of  the  breath  of  life,  there 
are  two  days  about  which  I  will  not  be  anxious — the  day  that  is  yet  to 
come  and  the  day  that  is  past.  If  the  things  of  this  world  were  not 
based  merely  on  convent ionahty,  oh,  then  every  day  would  be  a  holy 
festival !  If  it  were  not  for  these  vain  menaces  about  the  futiure,  each 
would  be  able  to  attain  without  fear  the  end  and  aim  for  which  he  longs. 

**  Oh,  my  heart !  thou  wilt  never  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
heavens  ;  thou  wilt  never  reach  that  ciilminatiug  point  of  wisdom 
which  the  intrepid  omniscients  have  attained.  Eesign  thyself  then  to 
make  what  httle  paradise  thou  canst  here  below;  for,  as  for  that 
beyond,  thou  shalt  arrive  there,  or  thou  shalt  not  "  {Virsunij, 
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"  Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread. 
Found  oftenest  in  what  least  we  dread ; 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow, 
But  in  the  sunshine  strikes  the  blow." 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.*' 


COWFEB. 


Campbell. 


**  We  find  in  the  constant  harmony  of  nature  a  sufficient  proof  in  favour  of 
the  immutability  of  its  laws.  Every  miracle  would  involve  their  infraction^a 
process  to  which  nature  would  submit  as  little  as  to  any  other  intervention  in 
its  empire,  in  which  everything,  from  the  gnat  which  dances  in  the  sunbeam,  up 
to  the  human  mind,  which  issues  from  the  brain,  is  governed  by  fixed  principles." 

— ^TUTTLB. 

'^Causalitt"  is  that  &ctilty  of  the  human  mind  which  impresses  its 
possessor  with  an  irresistible  conviction  that  every  phenomenon  or 
change  in  nature  is  caused  by  something,  and  hence,  by  successive 
steps,  it  leads  us  to  the ''  First  Cause "  of  all.  It  is  the  reasoning 
feusulty  by  means  of  which,  looking  at  the  actions  of  men,  we  are  able 
to  consider  the  motives,  or  moving  causes,  from  which  their  actions 
proceed ;  it  is  the  faculty  which  looks  beyond  the  surfieice,  and  per- 
ceives the  dependence  of  phenomena,  and  explains  to  mankind  tliat 
what  seems  mere  juxtaposition  or  coincidence  is  caused  by  that  in- 
visible bond  of  connection  we  caU  '*  cause  and  effect."  Without  it,  a 
juryman  has  great  difficulty  in  convicting  on  circumstantial  evidence ; 
without  it,  men  are  blind  to  remote  consequences,  and  are  apt  to 
stigmatize  as  visionary  all  intellectual  perceptions  which  their  own 
minds  cannot  reach ;  without  it,  men  reject  principle  as  vain  theory, 
and  are  captivated  by  "  expedients,"  and  represent  these  as  the  beau 
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ideal  of  practical  wisdom.  Causality  is  opposed  to  dogmas  and  creeds, 
reason  seeing  in  such  but  obstinate  stumbling-blocks  to  progress. 
Causality  has  weakened,  and  must  ultimately  destroy,  the  bigot's 
sway ;  blind  faith  must  recede  as  reason  advances.  Causality  sees  in 
the  world's  woe  and  misery  the  result  of  disobeying  the  laws  of  our 
being,  and  advises  men  to  get  rid  of  distress,  sickness,  crime,  by 
conforming  to  those  laws. 

Without  a  belief  in  cause  and  effect,  the  world  seems  a  chaos  to 
the  human  mind,  and  man  views  with  terror  the  operations  of  nature, 
when  they  depart  at  all  out  of  the  usual  course ;  so  to  the  majority 
•*  life  "  is  Hke  a  ship  in  a  storm.  Like  Hfe,  the  sea,  when  calm,  seems 
deHcious,  enjoyable ;  but  in  Hfe's  journey,  when  soitow  comes  to  us, 
or,  if  on  the  sea,  we  encoimter  a  stoim,  we  begin  to  complain  of  the 
miseries  of  life,  the  implacability,  the  hardness  of  nature.  But, 
properly  trained  to  grasp  **  life  "  as  a  whole,  we  should  view  the  ills  we 
suffer  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  and  see  the  "  benefits  "  of  the 
storm  as  well  as  its  terrors  ;  and  we  might  then  consider  if  wrecks  of 
life  or  vessels  need  be.  To  those  who  differ,  I  submit  respectfully  the 
following  for  their  reflection.  Six  vessels  leave  a  port  at  the  same 
time ;  from  the  first,  one  or  two  of  the  six  seem  unable  to  overcome 
the  opposing  force  of  the  ocean ;  but,  presently,  a  storm  begins,  and 
one  out  of  the  six  vessels  is  wrecked,  and  cargo  and  life  wholly  or 
partially  lost.  How  is  it  that  only  one  out  of  the  six  is  lost  ?  Why 
is  it  that  the  other  five  have  not  been  sunk  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer.  The  wreck  is  not  caused  by  the  **  hardness  of  the  natural 
laws,"  but  by  man's  blindness,  ignorance,  or  prejudice.  The  lost 
vessel  was  not  "  fit  for  the  work  it  had  to  perform  "  when  it  started,  or 
the  man  or  men  in  charge  of  it  did  not  understand  how  to  manage  it. 
Captains,  Hke  tradesmen,  and  warriors,  and  statesmen,  may  pass 
through  life  as  fairly  successful  men,  if  not  called  upon  to  act  in  a 
crisis  or  storm  in  the  years  they  are  in  command.  But  when  men  are 
in  discontent,  trade  is  stagnant,  or  the  foe  is  equally  powerful,  then 
with  us,  as  to  the  captain  in  command  during  a  storm,  the  time  has 
come  to  prove  whether  we  are  equal  to  our  duty. 

"  Chance  will  not  do  the  work,— chance  sends  the  breeze  ; 
But  if  the  pilot  slumbers  at  the  helm, 
The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  towards  port 
May  dash  us  on  the  shelves.    The  steersman's  part  is  vigilance, 
Blow  it  rough  or  smooth." 

That  "  every  effect  must  have  a  cause  "  seems  a  self-evident  truth, 
yet  nearly  all  human  misery  may  be  traced  to  the  failing  to  act  up  to 
this  behef,  and  blindly  trusting  "  to  circumstance."  Take  disease,  the 
great  curse  of  the  human  race.    We  know  there  are  diseases  that  are 
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eontagious ;  yot  we  allow  infective  matter,  discharged  from  the 
stomEMch  and  bowels  of  persons  infected,  to  pollute  our  water.  We  fail 
to  disinfect  linen,  beds,  clothing,  &c.,  and  the  seeds  left  behind  cause  the 
disease  to  spread.  The  great  preventive  of  disease  is  moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking,  so  that,  brain  and  body  being  healthy,  we  have  a 
calm  mind,  and  are  not  predisposed  to  take  the  disease  we  come  into 
contact  with.  "  Cleanliness  and  common  sense  "  are  the  best  remedies 
for  and  preventives  of  disease.  We  want  pure  air  let  into  our  houses, 
foul  air  let  out.  If  there  be  a  foul  smell,  appeal  to  the  sanitary 
inspector.  It  comes  from  the  drain,  or  from  the  dust-bin,  or  some 
dirty  foul  source  tliat  wants  to  be  removed.  Vegetable  matter  should 
not  be  put  in  the  dust-bin,  but  burnt ;  linen,  bedding,  or  any  articles 
soiled  by  any  one  with  an  infectious  disease,  should  be  burnt ;  it  is 
•*  wise  economy."  Instead  of  dust-bins,  we  want  baskets  for  dust,  &c., 
in  every  house,  and  these  to  be  called  for  and  emptied  daily.  Keep 
nothing  in  your  rooms  that ''  harbours  the  dust.*'  Dust  breeds  disease. 
Stale  fish,  tainted  meat,  pork,  sausages,  sour  milk,  avoid.  Wear  woollen 
flannel  next  the  skin,  and  when  heated  by  exercise,  do  not  stand 
in  a  draught.  Drinking  water  should  be  filtered  or  boiled.  Milk 
should  be  boiled,  and  the  best  to  be  had ;  how  can  you  expect  for  four- 
pence  per  quart  milk  as  pure  as  at  fivepence  ?  The  lower  priced  article 
is  made  up  with  water  that  has  not  been  filtered,  one  cause  of  disease ; 
or,  as  happened  recently  in  the  North  of  London,  the  pails,  &c.,  are 
washed  in  water  polluted  with  the  liquid  from  dung  heaps,  &c.,  and 
typhoid  fever  inevitably  follows.  Keep  your  cisterns  clean.  Avoid 
over-crowding ;  it  breeds  dirt  and  foul  air.  There  are  three  things  you 
should  all  try  for :  '*  pure  air,  and  plenty  of  it,'*  "  wholesome  water, 
and  plenty  of  it ;  '*  "  personal  cleanliness,**  as,  "  Even  from  the  body's 
purity  the  mind  receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid.*'  Believe  me,  there 
is  no  effect  without  a  cause.  "  We  see  that  epidemics  are  not  made,  by 
a  divine  law,  necessary  conditions  of  man*s  existence  upon  earth.  The 
boon  of  life  is  not  marred  with  this  penalty.  The  just  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  God's  ordinances,  in  their  regular  course  and  appointed 
operation,  do  form  and  give  off  around  us  productions  which  are  in- 
jurious to  us ;  but  He  has  given  us  senses  to  perceive  them,  and 
reason  to  devise  the  means  of  avoiding  them ;  and  epidemics  arise 
and  spread  because  we  will  not  regard  the  one,  nor  use  the  other  " 
(Db.  Southwood  Smith). 

During  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  had  several  epidemics  of 
cholera,  and  we  are  threatened  with  another  attack.  With  an  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  laws  of  disease,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
make  each  attack  less  severe.  Cholera  first  invaded  Europe  in 
1881-2 ;  but  our  experience  of  it  first  began  in  1808,  in  India.    But 
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it  was  in  1848  before  we  rationally  investigated  the  nature  and 
causation  of  cholera,  and  traced  the  effect  to  its  cause — an  unhealthy 
condition  of  life,  caused  mainly  by  the  impurity  of  the  water- 
supply.  "Pure  water"  is  a  condition  of  primary  importance,  and 
the  Government  should  compel  our  **  over-paid  "  Water  Companies  to 
supply  water  "pure  and  plentiful"  to  every  habitation  in  the 
kingdom.  There  is  no  mystery  about  cholera;  EngUsh  and 
European  experiences  prove  that  if  pure  air  and  pure  water  are 
obtained,  and  the  pollution  of  the  soil  be  prevented,  cholera  will  be 
entirely  escaped.  Dust-bins,  dirty  linen,  unhealthy  food,  dirty 
habits,  personal  uncleanliness,  all  lead  to  cholera.  Do  not  be 
uneasy ;  cholera  is  not  a  disease  infective  &*om  person  to  person,  in 
a  direct  sense,  hke  small-pox  ;  cholera  comes  from  the  causes  before 
mentioned,  and  if  you  want  to  escape  it,  be  rational,  temperate,  use 
your  common  sense,  and  be  cleanly  in  your  home  and  habits.  Too 
many  people  think  that  only  the  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  sight 
need  to  be  kept  clean  ;  it  sliould  be  preached  fi'om  the  pulpit  as  a  sin, 
the  not  **  thoroughly  cleansing  every  part  of  the  body "  at  least 
once  a  week ;  or,  better  still,  teach  the  young,  at  home  and  at  school, 
the  important  part  the  "  skin  "  pei-forms  for  us,  and  the  '*  penalty  " 
we  pay  in  neglecting  to  clean  it  at  regular  periods,  so  as  to  leave  it 
free  to  do  its  work.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  cause  all 
accumulations  of  filth  from  privies,  dust-bins,  stables,  cow-sheds, 
pig-sties,  &c.,  to  be  removed,  and  all  dirty  houses,  yards,  and  tene- 
ments to  bo  cleansed  and  lime-washed.  Cholera  may  bo  prevented 
if  every  town,  village,  house,  and  person  be  cleanly,  and  have  a 
dislike  for  dirt.  It  is  said  that  the  last  attack  of  cholera  saved 
more  Hves  than  it  killed.  Why  ?  Because,  when  they  asked  for  a 
day  of  prayer,  a  statesman,  who  believed  in  "cause  and  effect," 
being  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  refused  to  give  it,  and  the 
people  were  told  to  prevent  their  water  being  impregnated  by  contact 
with  their  cess-pools  and  burial-grounds.  London  would  be  imin- 
habitnble  were  it  not  for  its  wonderful  system  of  sewers.  But  while 
enjoying  the  blessing  of  effective  sewerage,  we  must  also  guard 
against  the  air  of  the  sewers  getting  into  our  dweUings.  Gas  is  a 
necessity  of  the  age  we  live  in ;  hght,  more  hght,  is  the  demand  of 
aU ;  but  this  more  briUiant  light  involves  questions  of  ventilation 
which  did  not  trouble  our  ancestors,  who  were  content  with  the 
comparative  dimness  of  a  candle.  The  "  coal  fire  "  has  ceased  to  be 
a  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  has  become  a  necessity  for  all  classes ; 
but  the  collected  smoke  of  the  fires  of  4,000,000  of  people  has 
become  a  nuisance,  for  which  a  remedy  must  be  sought.  If  builders 
and  architects  would  study  how  to  build  "  healthy  houses,"  they  would 
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be  true  saviours  of  society ;  at  present  it  is  disgracefol  how  our  build- 
ings, public  and  private,  are  constructed  without  that  due  attention 
to  the  details,  not  only  for  hght,  comfort,  health,  but  even  wholesome 
dwellings.  To  have  healthy  dwellings,  needs  that  the  work  be  done 
with  intelligence  and  honesty.  How  few  builders  and  workmen  think 
that  their  careless  and  defective  workmanship  will  cause  sorrow, 
disease,  and  death!  Appeal  to  these  men  as  from  man  to  man ;  all 
humanizing  efforts  must  depend  upon  this,  for  it  is  manhood  that 
must  give  birth  to  the  higher  life,  the  virtues  of  every  kind,  whatever 
moral  specialists  may  preach  to  the  contrary.  What  a  lot  of  societies 
we  have  to  make  man  better !  Like  the  vendor  of  a  patent  medicine, 
each  '*  moral  specialist "  relies  upon  his  infaUible  remedy  to  regenerate 
the  nation,  and  implant  "a  renewed  race  in  a  renewed  world." 
Thrift,  penny  savings  banks,  vegetarians,  total  abstainers,  anti- 
tobacco,  Christian  associations,  &c.,  &c.  In  nearly  all  the  attempt  is 
one  of ''  negation,"  to  set  a  stem  foot  upon  the  diversions  of  the  people, 
or  to  produce  a  fair  specimen  rather  than  good  men.  The  promoter 
of  each  scheme  means  weU,  but,  in  too  many  cases,  is  only  trotting  out 
his  own  hobby.  "  There  are  people  so  sober  in  their  pleasures,  that 
they  concentrate  all  their  cares  upon  a  single  flower.*'  But  the 
reformation  of  mankind  needs  a  study  of  the  '*  tree  of  humanity,"  and 
not  one  of  its  blossoms.  Make  the  tree  sound,  and  good  fruit  must 
spring  therefrom  ;  to  inculcate  true  manliness,  is  the  first  step  in  the 
regeneration  of  mankind.  '<  Can  a  man  be  accounted  temperate  who 
checks  one  inordinate  passion  and  gives  loose  to  another  ?  Virtue  is 
imiform,  conformable  to  reason,  and  of  unvarying  consistency; 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it  that  can  make  it  more  than  virtue ; 
nothing  can  be  taken  from  it,  and  the  name  of  virtue  be  left "  (Cicebo). 
The  compensation  paid  by  railways  is  less  than  it  was,  but  the 
tax  for  negligence  is  still  a  very  heavy  one.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  1883,  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  paid 
£27,296  for  compensation  for  personal  injury,  and  loss  of  and  damage 
to  goods.  The  Great  Western  Eailway  paid  £23,153 ;  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  paid  £30,468.  In  the  Times  (September  24, 1883),  it 
is  stated  that  there  has  been  in  less  than  nine  months  this  year  of 
British  and  foreign  actual  shipwrecks  a  total  of  1,377,  or  an  increase  of 
372,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1882.  How  many 
<;alamities  occurred  in  coal-pits  through  taking  lighted  candles 
and  lamps  into  places  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  which  had  emanated 
from  seams  of  coal,  until  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered  that  the 
Creator  had  established  such  a  relation  between  flame,  wire  gauze, 
and  hydrogen  gas,  that,  by  surrounding  and  covering  the  flame 
with  gauze,  its  power  of  setting  fire  to  hydrogen  was  suspended !    In 
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consequence  of  this  diacovery,  colliers  are  able  to  carry  with  safety 
lighted  lamps  into  places  highly  Impregnated  with  inBammafale  air. 
Thoughtless  people  object  to  the  unpleaBant  smell  when  gas  is  escaping, 
failing  to  perceive  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  kindness  in  ha\'ing  given 
gas  this  property  that  we  might  he  warned  in  time  of  the  danger  in 
our  midst.  The  whole  range  of  physical  and  organic  laws,  when 
thoroughly  known,  appear  to  the  mind  as  institutions  of  the  Creator, 
wise  and  salutary  in  themselves,  luibcnding  in  their  operation,  and 
universal  in  their  application.  The  duty  of  adapting  our  conduct 
thereto  should  be  brought  before  ua  by  the  clergy,  with  the  authority 
of  a  mandate  from  God ;  raising  our  obedience  above  mere  acts  of 
prudence,  as  avoiding  damp,  being  temperate,  taking  exercise,  &c., 
and  enforcing  the  obhgatioa  to  comply  as  a  duty  imposed  by  the 
Creator.  By  appealing  thus  to  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments, 
and  giving  reasonable  motives  for  man's  actbg  in  harmony  with  God's 
laws,  the  power  of  doing  so  would  be  greatly  increased.  Before  we  can 
dance  well,  not  only  must  wo  hiaw  the  motions,  but  our  muscles  must 
be  trained  to  execute  than :  and,  in  like  manner,  to  enable  ua  to  act 
on  precepts,  not  only  must  we  comprehend  their  moaning,  bnt  our 
intellect  and  sentiments  must  he  disciplined  into  the  habit  of  actual 
performance.  The  work  of  acquiring  and  practically  using  scientifio 
information  concerning  the  natural  world,  its  quahtics,  and  their 
relations,  is  to  the  intellect  and  sentiments  what  dancing  is  to  Uie 
muscles — it  invigorate*  them;  and,  as  it  is  from  them  that  obtnUeiue 
to  the  natural  laiea  miut  spriwj,  the  esercise  renders  it  easy  and 
delightful. 

You  may  take  this  as  a  ti-uism,  "Whatever  is  productive  of  real 
happiness,  God  commands  ua  to  do;"  and  "Whatever  causes  pain 
and  misery,  He  forbids  us  to  do."  lie  has  made  our  happiness  the 
consequence  of  our  obedience,  and  our  misery  the  result  of  our  dis- 
obedience to  His  laws.  This  is  as  apparent  in  every  act  of  each  in- 
dividual throughout  life,  as  if  He  had  told  each  of  us  His  manner  of 
rule.  Therefore  I  ask  you  at  once  and  for  ever  to  cease  relying  on 
the  miraonlous  interposition  of  Providence,  and  only  have  faith  in 
the  laws  of  God ;  and  Icam,  at  last,  if  thou  lovest  tiiine  own  liappi- 
ness,  and  art  anxious  to  really  worship  God,  to  study  the  natural 
laws — the  laws  by  which  the  Creator  of  the  universe  govema  the 
world  we  live  in.  Once  you  know,  you  will  obey  them ;  and  put 
aside  all  ideas  of  the  Creator  based  upon  the  old  beliefs,  and  rely  on 
what  you  obacr\-e  hi  creation  for  your  knowledge  of  Him.  Gaze  at 
Nature's  operations  more  thoughtfully  and  earnestly  than  thou  hast 
done,  and  learn  what  you  con  of  her  ways.  You  have  been  endowed 
with  faculties  admirably  adapted  to  understand  surrounding  objects. 
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to  take  cognizance  of  their  respective  properties  and  laws,  and  of 
utilizing  and  taming  them  to  your  advantage,  gratification,  and 
happiness.  The  soil  on  which  thou  treadest  has  a  thousand  capabili- 
ties which  require  only  man's  understanding  and  exertions  to  yield  in- 
numerable comforts.  You  are  subject  to  the  physical,  organic,  and 
moral  laws,  which  thou  hast  only  to  understand  and  obey  to  secure 
happiness.  All  laws  are  universal,  invariable,  and  unbending  in  their 
operations,  and  act  independently  of  each  other.  Obedience  to  either 
is  attended  with  its  own  reward ;  disobedience,  with  its  own  punish- 
ment. Under  the  physical  and  organic  laws,  fire,  excessive  heat  or 
cold,  destroy  the  organization  of  the  most  pious  saint,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  most  impenitent  sinner ;  of  the  new-bom  babe,  who  has  never 
transgressed  any  moral  law,  as  of  the  most  hardened  criminal  of 
seventy  years.  To  use  Mr.  George  Combe's  happy  illustration,  in  that 
excellent  work,  "  The  Constitution  of  Man,"  we  may  firequently  find 
the  crew  of  a  ship  who  obey  the  physical  laws,  although  they  rob, 
murder,  and  blaspheme,  and  commit  every  species  of  moral  vice  on 
board,  yet  bring  their  vessel  in  safety  to  its  destination ;  while  the 
crew  of  another  ship,  who  disregard  the  physical  laws  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  vessel,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  strictly  moral,  nay, 
most  religiously  disposed,  will  sink  in  the  ocean,  and  are  thus  pun- 
ished for  their  disregard  of  the  physical  laws,  notwithstanding  their 
rigorous  observance  of  the  mx>ral  laws.  A  proper  explanation  by  the- 
clergy  from  the  pulpit,  so  that  the  people  would  understand  this  '*  in- 
dependent "  operation  of  Nature's  laws,  would  do  more  good  to  man- 
kind than  any  sermon  ever  yet  preached.  It  is  the  essential  thing 
needed  to  let  the  people  understand  *'  why  the  bad  people  seem  ta 
pass  through  life  without  suffering,  and  prosper,  whilst  the  pious  are 
afflicted,  and  fail  to  make  their  way."  Give  the  people  the  key  to  this 
enigma — cause  and  effect.  Each  gets  what  he  deserves  ;  as  we  sow 
we  reap.  There  is  no  reward  without  observance ;  no  punishment 
unless  you  disobey  a  law.  But  remember,  above  all,  you  cannot 
enjoy  "  moral  fruit "  firom  "  physical  seed,"  or  "  physical  firuit "  from 
''  moral  seed,"  but  of  each  you  always  get  what  you  deserve  ;  and  from 
one  set  of  laws  you  will  get  naught  directly  through  the  observance 
of  other  laws.  If  the  most  moral  or  righteous  person,  by  mistake* 
swallows  poison,  and  destroys  the  stomach  or  intestines,  thus  violating^ 
the  organic  law,  the  result  is  death ;  or  if  he  takes  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  poison,  so  as  only  in  a  sHght  degree  to  infringe  this  law» 
he  is,  in  exact  proportion  to  his  degree  of  offence,  proportionately 
punished  with  sickness,  pain,  and  languor ;  while  another  man,  wha 
cheats,  lies,  steals,  and  tramples  upon  all  the  moral  laws,  but  who^ 
nevertheless,  obeys  the  organic  laws,  reaps  the  reward  of  health— 


vigour  of  body  and  buoyancy  of  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
who  disregards  the  moral  laws — who  hes,  who  steals,  and  who 
murders — suffers  pains  from  remorse  of  conscience,  from  being 
shunned  and  despised  by  society,  from  imprisonment  and  its  con- 
comitant chastisement,  and  sometimes  from  the  punishment  of  death 
itself ;  while  another  man,  who  scrupulously  observes  the  moral  laws, 
enjoys  all  the  internal  dehghts  which  spring  from  the  due  exercise  of 
his  moral  faculties,  and  the  benefits  which  follow  from  the  general 
esteem  and  confidence  of  society.  Thus  does  the  Potentate  of  the 
universe  govern  men  by  the  fixed,  universal,  invariable,  and  just  laws 
of  Nature,  obedience  to  each  of  which  is  attended  with  its  own  reward 
— the  happiness  of  the  man ;  and  disobedience  thereto,  by  its  own 
punishment — pain  and  misery  to  the  transgressor.  He  has  bestowed 
a  definite  constitution  on  physical  natm*e,  and  on  man,  as  well  as  on 
the  lower  animals,  and  has  placed  all  of  them  under  the  regulation  of 
fixed  laws,  so  that  every  mode  of  action  is  inherent  in  the  constitution 
of  each  being,  and,  under  the  same  conditions,  is  universal  and  in- 
variable. The  punishment  which  attends  disobedience  to  the  organic 
law  is  immediate.  The  Creator  has  established  a  monitor  in  every 
sensitive  nerve  of  our  fi-amcs,  whose  warning  increases  in  intensity 
with  the  degree  of  danger,  punishing  the  individual  in  proportion  as 
he  has  infringed.  The  effect  instantly  and  invariably  follows  its 
proximate  cause,  and  is  definite,  being  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
violation  ;  and  is  benevolent  in  its  design,  being  admirably  calculated 
to  arrest  the  offender  in  his  departure  from  the  laws,  which  departure, 
if  permitted  to  proceed  to  its  natural  termination,  would  involve  him 
in  tenfold  greater  miseries.  What  a  contrast  there  is  in  such  ideas 
of  God's  government  of  the  world,  to  those  of  theologians,  who  can 
only  explain,  or  rather  excuse,  what  seems  to  their  mistaken  ideas 
irregularities  here,  by  telling  men  these  will  be  righted  hereafter  I 
Punishment  has  for  its  principal  object  the  **  reformation "  of  the 
offender.  Can  a  punishment  which  is  inflicted  long  after  the  offence, 
which  is  indefinite  in  degree  and  duration — nay,  which,  by  some 
accounts,  is  to  be  infinite  and  everlasting,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
utter  destruction,  the  eternal  damnation,  of  the  offender, — ^be  for  that 
offender's  welfare,  or  have  any  benevolent  object  ?  Is  it  such  as  any 
father,  however  unmerciful,  would  subject  his  cliildren  to  ?  Is  it  such 
that  the  Creator,  knowing  the  difficulties  which  surround  us  all,  from 
the  acts  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  who  are  round  about  us — a 
Creator  who,  in  every  law,  is  seen  to  be  actuated  by  justice — could 
inflict,  **  no  matter  what  the  offence  might  be  '*  ? 

"  Wise  men  learn  the  laws  that  govern  men  and  things,  and  obey 
Uiem.'*    Mankind  needs,  above  all  else,  a  clearer  and  clearer  under- 
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standing  of  themselves  and  the  world  they  live  in.  The  time  is  past 
when  man  could  with  impunity  leave  himself  in  the  hands  of  priests, 
with  their  narrow  and  warped  views  of  things — men  faUible  like  him- 
self, yet,  in  their  pride,  wanting  to  bind  their  fellow-men  hand  and 
foot,  and  leading  them  blindfold  whither  they  wist.  Heed  them  not, 
until  they  teach  you  to  have  faith  only  in  **  the  laws  of  God,"  which 
faithfully  observe  and  reverently  obey,  and  you  will  find  life  enjoyable, 
and  bear  its  troubles  bravely,  feeling  within  you  a  sense  of  the  divine 
presence  in  your  efforts  to  work  with  Him. 

•*0  humaji  soul !  so  long  as  thou  canst  so 
Set  up  a  mark  of  ovcrlasting  light 
Above  the  howling  senses'  ebb  and  flow, 
To  cheer  thee  and  to  right  thee  if  thou  roam, 
Not  with  lost  toil  thou  labourest  through  the  night  1 
Thou  mak'st  the  heaven  thou  hop'st  indeed  thy  home.*' 

Every  effect  must  have  its  cause,  but  many  causes  are  frequently 
distant  and  wide-spread  in  their  effects.  People  understand  that  to 
obtain  an  oak  they  must  plant  an  acorn  in  the  ground,  but  the 
majority  do  not  so  readily  perceive  "  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  a 
knowledge  of  science  ramify  through  all  our  manufacturing,  artistic, 
and  commercial  occupations,  our  social  and  moral  relations,  and  our 
every-day  life,  not  because  the  dependence  of  our  welfELre  upon  science 
is  less  real,  but  partly  because  the  connection  between  the  two  is  less 
understood.  .  .  .  Our  greatest  curse  is  ignorance;  and  knowledge, 
by  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of  pestilences  and  epidemics, 
is  as  necessary  as  food  to  mankind.  The  *  Anti-Vivisection  *  move- 
ment, however,  is  but  one  of  the  phases  of  the  ever-existing 
conflict  between  the  advancing  and  retarding  sections  of  mankind. 
•  .  .  The  antique  behef  that  natural  phenomena  are  produced  by  super- 
natural agencies,  is  gradually  being  abandoned,  and  the  more  moral 
conviction  of  the  omnipresence  and  universahty  of  law  has  been 
largely  established  in  its  stead.  Every  new  scientific  feict  and 
invention  thus  becomes  a  new  proof  of  the  universahty  of  law. 
Behef  in  the  supernatural  has  diminished  in  proportion  as  scientific 
knowledge  has  advanced ;  instead  of  natural  phenomena  being 
ascribed  to  demons,  spirits,  supernatural  powers,  and  occult  causes,  they 
have  been  proved  to  be  results  of  natural  powers,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  known  principles.  .  .  .  Increased  knowledge  is  gradually 
proving  to  mankind  that  the  purest  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  by 
intelhgent  and  virtuous  conduct.  By  showing  man  the  unreasonable 
character  of  some  of  his  fears  and  hopes,  and  substituting  for  them  a 
greater  variety  and  extent  of  intellectual  pleasures,  science  is  slowly 
making  him  more  satisfied  with  his  lot  on  this  earth.    Meanwhile 


the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  still  puraning  the  ever-retreating 
phantom  of  an  eaay  way  to  happiness.  The  great  laws  of  nature, 
however,  cajmot  be  evaded  ;  the  avoidance  of  evil  and  the  attainment 
of  good  can  only  be  secured  by  obeying  all  the  great  lawa  which 
govern  our  nature,  .  .  .  Science  is  gradually  superseding  unreasonable 
behefs.  and  inaugurating  a  true  universal  goapel  in  which  all  men  will 
eventually  think  alike  in  fundamental  matters.  The  continual  dis- 
covery of  now  truth  must  of  necessity,  eooner  or  later,  lead  mankind 
to  the  source  of  all  truth,  and  to  universal  satisfaction  and  happiness. 
It  lias  been  frequently  Btated  that  science  is  antagonistic  to  religion  ; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  as  science  is  so  conducive  to  morality,  it 
cannot  be  opposed  to  trae  religion,  but  only  to  false  or  unfounded 
beliefs.  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  a  weakness  of  moral  confidence 
and  a  deficiency  of  faith  in  an  over-ruling  jiower  than  a  fear  that  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  truth  will  lead  to  results  injurious  to  mankind. 
What  we  need  most  to  fear  is,  not  that  our  most  cherished 
doctrinal  beliefs  may  be  proved  to  be  mistakes,  but  that  we,  through 
deficiency  of  knowledge,  may  bo  led  to  do  wrong.  .  .  .  Probably 
nothing  has  a  greater  effect  in  makmg  a  man  humble  and  reverent 
than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  science.  By  tlie  invention  of  the 
telescope,  microscope,  spectroscope,  telegraph,  microphone,  telephone, 
&c.,  the  extremely  finite  extent  of  all  our  faculties  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated.  Whilst  the  wonders  of  the  telosoop© 
have  developed  an  inteUigent  sentiment  of  reverence,  by  revealing 
to  ua  a  portion  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  universe  of  matter  and 
energy,  those  of  the  microscope  have  strengthened  that  sentiment  by 
affording  us  an  insight  into  the  almost  endless  complexity  of  minute 
creatures,  substances,  and  actions.  ...  A  knowledge  of  geology  and 
astronomy  also  makes  a  man  humble  and  reverent.  The  fact  that 
this  globe  must  have  existed  myria<ls  of  years,  and  is  always 
moving  at  the  immense  velocity  of  more  than  62,000  miles  an  hour 
in  its  orbit,  is  suiBcient  to  convince  any  imprejudiced  person  of  his 
own  transient  physical  existence,  and  Ids  compai-ative  physical 
feebleness  and  insignificance.  Hitherto,  man  has  largely  been  ac- 
customed, through  the  InQaence  of  uncoiTCctcd  impressions  and 
other  causes,  to  view  all  nature  as  having  been  expressly  provided 
for  him  -,  but  science  informs  us  that  whilst  this  earth  is  suitable  for 
his  abode,  and  nature  ministers  to  Ins  necessities  and  pleasures,  it  i» 
only  on  condition  that  he  first  obeys  the  great  laws  of  matter  and 
ene:^,  and  adapts  himself  to  their  requirements.  The  operation  of 
these  laws  often  ruthlessly  destroys  thousands  of  men  by  pestUence, 
famine,  drought,  and  other  great  calamities,  and  man  can  do  nothing 
which    is    incompatible   with  them   without    suffering  a   penalty" 


^ 
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("  The  Scientifio  Basis  of  National  Progress,"  by  Geoboe  Gobe).  A 
book  that  should  be  read  by  every  one,  more  especially  by  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations,  and  we  should  get  rules  of  conduct  for  the 
guidance  of  mankind,  and  reasons  for  worshipping  the  Creator,  very 
different  to  those  of  the  theologians,  who,  relying  upon  Scripture,  assert 
that  man  has  fallen  from  his  primeval  state  of  innocence,  and  that 
"  his  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 

To  the  theological  mind  illness  and  suffering  are  dispensations  of 
Providence  ;  so,  whereas  the  discovery  of  chloroform  was  to  the  philo- 
sophical mind  an  indication  of  God's  wisdom,  in  giving  man  the 
means  to  produce  temporary  unconsciousness  under  difficult  operations 
and  in  cases  of  difficult  labour,  it  was  opposed  for  the  latter  purpose 
by  theologians,  as  a  profane  attempt  to  abrogate  the  primeval  curse 
passed  upon  women.  Those  who  take  this  view  tell  us  that  storms, 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  disease,  misery, — in  fact,  any  appalling  pheno- 
mena,— are  but  so  many  occasional  indications  of  the  frowns  of  an 
offended  Creator,  in  order  to  arouse  men  to  a  sense  of  their  apostasy 
from  the  God  of  Heaven.  Their  only  clue  to  guide  us  in  unravelling 
the  mysteries  of  Providence  is  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  an  index 
of  man's  moral  degradation.  That  the  condition  of  the  world  depends 
upon  the  conduct  of  man  therein  is  proved  by  the  "  cause  and  effect " 
theory  :  but  we  differ  wholly  with  the  "  cause  "  as  stated  by  theologians, 
and  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  history  proves  that  man  has  steadily 
advanced  upwards  from  the  annual,  and  that  our  present  weak- 
nesses and  failings  arise  from  the  '<  savage  instincts  "  that  we  inherit 
from  our  forefathers;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  less  intellectually 
developed  among  us  are  so  prone  to  submit  ourselves,  like  sheep, 
to  the  guidance  of  a  leader,  and  even  to  the  tyranny  of  a  despot. 
Anxious  for  the  truth  only,  the  human  brain  must  search  for,  and  find, 
its  nom-ishment  upon  the  soil  of  experience  and  of  facts,  as  all  our  know- 
ledge grows  up  from  this  soil,  and  as  all  the  wealth  of  the  human 
mind  is  but  an  accumulation  of  the  treasures  so  obtained.  Infinitely 
slow  has  been  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind  from  its  primitive 
state,  oppressed,  as  it  were,  by  the  natural  forces,  until  it  arrived 
at  an  independent  condition.  With  the  growth  of  this  independence, 
the  fear  of  and  the  dependence  on  nature  must  give  way,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  imminent  and  immutable  in  nature  must 
displace  the  superstition  which  torments  the  ignorant,  and  prevents 
the  free  development  of  man's  powers.  With  every  step  in  advance, 
science  conquers  fresh  soil  for  law  and  order,  and  removes  superstition. 
The  struggle  has  been  great ;  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  mind  to  shake 
off  the  fetters  of  theologians,  and  to  overcome  tlie  scruples  of  the 
superstitious,  who  regarded  it  as  impious  for  man  to  try  and  find  a  clue 


in  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  to  tlie  government  of  what  seemed  to  oar 
forefftthers  an  immense  chaos  of  natural  phenomena. 

It  is  waste  of  time  epeculating  upon  the  "original"  first  cause. 
Logically,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  first  cause.  Philosophically,  we 
say  organic  beings  derive  their  existence  from  previously  existing 
organic  beings.  There  must  bo  seed  before  we  can  get  fruit,  io. ;  but 
how  the  "  original "  of  each  species  of  living  thing,  or  the  first  seeds, 
came  into  existence  we  know  not — shall  never  know.  Let  it  pass. 
Practically,  all  we  want  ia  to  prove  to  men  that  in  the  world  as  it  now 
is,  the  best  basis  for  man's  training  is,  that  there  can  be  no  "  effect " 
without  a  cause ;  and  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  Creator,  whom  wo  call  God ;  because  in  the  universe  every 
systematic  investigation  or  inquiry  strengthens  what  is  already 
known  of  the  vast  and  intricate  dependence  of  all  thinga  upon  each 
other,  which  makes  them  appear  to  be  parts  of  a  system  of  unity  in 
the  management  of  this  world.  And  even  when  .tlio  connection  falls 
short  of  dependence,  or  of  any  visible  relation,  the  eame  impression  of 
unity  ia  conveyed  in  the  prevalence  of  close  and  curious  analogies 
which  are  not  the  less  striking  when  the  cause  or  the  reason  of  them 
ia  unknown.  Every  part  of  the  human  organism  is  fitted  to  conditions 
which  would  all  be  destroyed  in  a  moment  if  the  forces  of  gravitation 
were  to  change  or  fail.  This  world  of  ours  is  bound  to  the  other 
worlds  around  it.  This  earth  ia  part  of  the  vast  mechanism  of  tha 
heavens.  The  forces  by  which  that  mechanism  is  governed,  are  forces 
which  prevail  not  only  in  our  own  solar  system,  but,  as  there  is  reason 
to  beheve,  through  all  space,  and  are  determining,  aa  astionomers  toU 
UB,  the  movement  of  our  sun,  with  all  its  planets,  round  some  distant 
centre,  of  which  we  know  neither  the  nature  nor  the  place.  If  yon 
think  of  gravitation,  light,  heat,  and  how  beautifully  this  group  of 
powera  work  together,  and  bow  all  the  forms  of  matter,  both  in  tho 
organic  and  inorganic  worlila,  depend  on  one  or  other,  or  on  oU  of 
these, —it  gives  to  the  mind  a  certainty  of  unity — one  universal  agency 
in  the  mechanism  of  nature. 

What  thia  sublime  power  is  we  know  not ;  it  is  useless  to  give  any 
abstract  definition  of  wliat  it  ia.  What  wc  have  to  do  is  to  observe  the 
effects  of  evci'ything  around  ua  iipon  ouraelves,  and  to  understand  that 
our  conception  of  the  energies  and  forces  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
nature  ia  confined  to  our  knowledge  of  what  they  do,  and  how  the 
external  world  acts  upon  om  organs,  bodily  and  mentally ;  at  the  aame 
time  never  overlooking  the  fact  of  the  matchless  power  that  is  behind 
to  produce  the  harmony  throughout  all  nature,  and  thus  keeping  our 
minda  above  the  more  mechanical  definition  of  things  ;  rising  by  the 
lower  ti-ulh  of  the  discovery  to  the  higher  truth  of  the  Creator  of  what 
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we  have  discovered.  life  will  always  remain  that  '*  mystery  of  all 
mysteries  *' — the  greatest  wonder  of  creation ;  the  ''  nucleated  cell " 
which,  to  all  our  senses,  and  to  all  our  means  of  investigation,  appears 
absolutely  the  same,  building  up  the  molecules  of  protoplasm,  now  into 
a  seaweed,  now  into  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  now  into  an  insect,  now  into 
a  fish,  now  into  a  reptile,  now  into  a  bird,  now  into  a  man.  And  in 
every  germ  this  development  can  only  be  "after  its  kind."  The 
molecules  must  obey,  but  no  mere  wayward  or  capricious  order  can 
be  given  to  them.  The  formative  energies  seem  to  be  as  much  under 
command  as  the  materials  upon  which  they  work.  For,  invisible, 
intangible,  and  imponderable  as  these  forces  are — ^unknown  and  even 
inconceivable  as  they  must  be  in  their  ultimate  nature, — enough  can 
be  traced  of  their  working  to  assure  us  that  they  are  all  closely  related 
to  each  other,  and  belong  to  a  system  which  is  one.  Out  of  the 
chemical  elements  of  nature,  in  numerous  but  definite  combinations,  it 
is  the  special  function  of  vegetable  life  to  lay  the  foundations  of  organic 
mechanism ;  whilst  it  is  the  special  function  of  animal  life  to  take  in 
the  materials  thus  supplied,  and  to  build  them  up  into  the  highest  and 
most  complicated  structures.  This  involves  a  vast  cycle  of  operations, 
as  to  the  unity  of  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken ;  for  it  is  a  cycle  of 
operations  obviously  depending  on  adjustments  among  all  the  forces, 
both  of  solar  and  terrestrial  physics ;  and  every  part  of  this  vast 
series  of  adjustments  must  be  in  continuous  and  unbroken  correlation 
with  the  rest.  If  we  cannot  explain  what  the  directive  agency  is,  we 
can  ascertain  how  it  works.  We  must  cease  to  look  on  ''  nature  '*  as 
something  outside  of  us,  and  consider  more  thoughtfully  and  carefully 
what  man's  place  in  nature  is,  what  his  work  is  in  that  unity  which  he 
sees  and  feels  around  him.  He  must  look  up  more ;  realize  in  body 
and  mind  that  he  is  a  part  of,  and  included  in,  the  grand  scheme  of 
creation,  and  feel  that  he  has  the  power  to  work,  however  humbly  it 
may  be,  with  that  Power  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  elementary 
substances,  has  caused  an  untold  variety  of  combinations,  and,  by 
virtue  of  this  variety,  has  brought  into  play  a  vast  variety  of  parts — 
results  attained  by  a  system  of  mutual  adjustments  as  immense  as  the 
variety  it  produces,  as  minute  as  the  differences  on  which  it  depends, 
and  as  centralized  in  direction  as  the  order  and  harmony  of  its  results. 
When  once  man  recognizes  the  **  Power  "  that  thus  subordinates  a  few 
elementary  forces  to  the  discharge  of  special  functions,  and  to  the 
production,  by  adjustment,  of  one  harmonious  whole,  **  doubt "  will 
cease  to  haunt  his  mind,  certainty  will  take  its  place.  He  will  have 
more  definite  convictions  upon  the  great  question  of  human  life,  once 
he  can  positively  decide  that  the  universe  cannot  be  "  the  monster  jest 
of  a  great  Aristophanes  in  heaven.'*    Heine  could  not  make  up  his 
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mind  upon  this  point ;  yet  he  had  the  power  of  appeahng  to  our  highest 
and  holiest  feelings.  ^Vhen  he  has  drawn  the  tattered  and  povertj- 
strickcn  reality  of  hfe  with  a  hand  as  pitiless  as  that  of  Swift,  he 
suddenly  pours  upon  it  the  strange  light  of  some  heroic  or  romantic 
ideal,  and  so  kindles  our  hearts  to  enthusiasm  at  the  same  moment 
that  ho  fills  them  with  disgust.  For  the  spiritual  world  is  always 
present  with  him,  sometimes  as  a  mere  doubt  or  question,  but  oftener 
as  the  silent  reality  by  which  all  the  appearances  of  life  must  be 
judged.  Which  of  us  can  appear  before  that  bar  with  cheeks  nn- 
llushod  and  eyes  unabashed?  Heine  could  not.  In  ever-varying 
tones  of  mockery  and  sadness  he  confesses  that  his  life,  too,  has  been 
rent  asunder  by  the  great  world-discord,  and  opposes  the  **  thus  I  feel" 
to  **tlius  I  act."  Always  behind  the  deformed  and  pitiful  figure 
which  he  exhibits  with  so  scornful  a  smile,  there  rises  the  sweet  and 
stately  vision  of  what  mi^'ht  and  ought  to  have  been ;  and  his  wit 
always  becomes  fiercer  and  more  cruel  in  exact  proportion  to  his  love 
for  the  ideal  which  the  reality  can  thus  distort  and  caricature.  It  may 
bo  doubted  whether  any  but  a  German  can  fully  understand  his 
**  Deutschland," — with  its  passionate  love  masked  in  so  infuriate  a 
hatred,  with  its  silent  depths  of  tenderness,  its  pathetic  appeals  to  all 
the  greatness  that  slmnbered  in  the  soul  of  the  nation,  the  holiest 
memories  of  its  past,  the  highest  possibilities  of  its  future,  to  arise 
against  a  present  so  base  and  loathsome. 

If  men  would  but  believe  in  **  causality,*'  if  the  cultured  class  would 
but  exercise  their  influence,  what  social  discord  and  misery  mankind 
would  be  spared !     In  every  age  there  have  been  good  men  desirous  of 
lessening  human  misery  by  their  efforts  and  benevolence ;  they  may 
have  alleviated  the  disease  for  a  time,  but  no  effort  yet  has  cured  it. 
Why  ?    Because  no  philanthropic  effort  or  change  of  government  can 
do  away  with  misery  and  suffering,  unless  they  remove  the  causes 
thereof.       Social    reformers    fail    to    see    that    man's    aspirations 
cannot  bo  satisfied  with  a  mere    change    of   outward    condition  • 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  our  human  restlessness  and  pain  are  the 
results  of  no  mere  passing  fever,  but  the  symptoms  of  an  organic 
disease  which  the  quack,  in  the  form  of  a  pohtical  agitator,  may 
pretend  to  cure,  but  which  the  most  skilful  physician  can  but  palliate. 
Men  who  can  look  upon  life  without  prejudice  or  prepossession  may 
attempt  to  heal,  but  a  much  larger  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
needed  before  any  real  or  permanent  cm-e  can  be  effected.     We  must, 
all  of  us,  really  feel  ashamed  of  the  pettiness  and  inadequacy  of  our 
human  life.      We  must  dare  to  look  into  the  darkest  abysses  of  our 
nature,  and  tell  what  we  see  there ;  half  a  tnith  is  better  than  a  whole 
lie.    Wo  must  grasp  the  facts  of  life  as  they  are,  not  keep  striving  to 
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reproduce  the  past,  to  revive  its  sentiments,  and  galvanize  its  convic- 
tions into  what  was  at  best  but  a  ghastly  mockery  of  life.  We  want  a 
greater  consciousness  of  the  actual  world — life  as  it  is — our  daily 
experience,  its  impressions  or  observations  carefully  noted  and  thought 
over, — and  all  things  about  us  will  have  a  deeper  and  greater  signific- 
ance. But  to  attain  this,  the  mind  must  begin  its  work  perfectly  free 
and  open.  We  must  not  be  fettered  or  biassed  by  the  influence  of 
creeds  or  sentiments.  Man  will  never  be  free,  or  think  correctly, 
whilst  the  ghosts  of  the  past  still  retain  their  terrors  over  his  mind, 
making  him  tremble  whilst  he  derides  them,  because  he  still  half 
beUeves  in  a  hell  he  shudders  at — built  upon  a  tale  of  sin,  that  gives 
the  sense  of  horror  whilst  in  the  thrill  of  a  forbidden  pleasure,  and 
embittering  the  sweetness  of  stolen  waters. 

<*  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  your  creeds." 

No  doubt ;  but  it  is  a  hard  struggle  to  break  off  the  old  spiritual 
yoke,  and  one  need  feel  he  is  fighting  in  a  sacred  cause,  that  of 
Truth,  to  break  through  the  formaUsm  and  conventionalism  of 
one's  class  in  society ;  and  at  times,  when  the  horizon  does  not  seem 
clear  to  the  mental  vision,  there  will  come  the  distant  tone  of  a  church- 
bell  ;  old  memories  are  awakened,  and  plead  with  an  almost  irresist- 
ible power  for  the  old  supremacy.  It  needs  much  thought  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  being  ''  heirs  to  eternal  life  ;  "  man,  with  his  infinite  long- 
ings, to  restrain  and  bind  his  thoughts,  hopes,  and  desires  to  the 
present  world.  But  the  ethical  mind,  with  stem,  intellectual  honesty, 
will,  can  only  believe  what  seems  true ;  and  such  men,  if  they  fiEdl, 
heart-broken,  before  the  old  shrines,  cannot  profess  a  belief  in  creeds 
because  they  are  old,  or  pray  in  the  orthodox  manner,  when  their 
reason  tells  them  such  actions  are  but  with  them  a  mockery.  I  ask 
you,  instead,  to  try  and  reaHze  *'  heaven  upon  earth.*'  It  is  an 
age  of  great  progress ;  the  transitions  in  every  state  of  society  are 
more  sudden  and  vaster  than  heretofore.  **  Necessity,"  that  stem 
monitor,  urging  us  on,  with  **  hunger  "  as  an  inseparable  companion, 
will  compel  us  to  look  more  seriously  at  the  great  problem  of  **  life," 
and  what  we  are  to  do  with  it.  It  is  not  an  age  for  <<  artistic  ideals,*' 
but  it  is  the  age  for  "  practical  ideals.'*  Men  will  be  compelled  to 
feel  the  reaUty  of  life,  the  imperative  necessity  of  looking  at  it  in 
earnest ;  and  though  the  ordeal  will  be  a  trying  one,  I  have  faith  in 
Nature's  remedy,  "sharp  necessity,**  making  him  develop  his  latent 
powers,  and  discover,  as  he  has  the  power,  the  cause  of  his  present 
misery  and  unhappiness,  and,  having  done  so,  getting  rid  of  the 
effect  by  removing  the  cause  thereof,  and  henceforth  living  a  life 
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built  up  upon  self-denial  and  self-help,  as  opposed  to  the  present  li& 
of  indulgence  and  prayer  for  help  and  forgiveness. 

But  the  world  jogs  on  ;  who  troubles  himself  about  such  things  as 
"  causes  "  ?  Natiure  punishes,  but  the  people  are  not  at  all  uneasy — a 
yery  common  sort  of  blindness.  For,  in  general,  mortals  have  a  great 
power  of  bemg  astonished  at  the  presence  of  an  effect  toward  which 
they  have  done  everything,  and  at  the  absence  of  an  effect  toward 
which  they  have  done  nothuig  but  desire  it.  Parents  are  astonished 
at  the  ignorance  of  their  sons,  though  they  have  used  the  most  time- 
honoured  and  expensive  means  of  securing  it ;  they  are  surprised  at 
their  want  of  success  in  life,  although  they  have  studied  their  own 
whims  and  not  their  children's  aptitude  to  excel  in  the  art  or  profes- 
sion  they  have  liked  to  put  them  to.  Men  fail  in  business,  and  are 
astonished.  It  is  all  a  lottery ;  luck  has  been  against  them,  they  tell 
us.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  competition,  or  that  influence,  things 
would  have  been  different.  They  are  blind  to  their  own  deficiencies ; 
they  wiU  not  get  at  the  cause  of  their  failure.  Husbands  and  wives 
are  mutually  astonished  at  the  loss  of  affection  which  they  have  taken 
no  pains  to  keep ;  and  all  of  us  in  our  turn  are  apt  to  be  astonished 
that  our  neighbours  do  not  admire  us,  or  estimate  our  capacity  so 
highly  as  we  do  ourselves.  Man  wants  an  earnest  desire  for  truth 
why  the  world  is  as  it  is ;  and  he  will  find  the  truth  is  something 
different  from  the  habitual  hazy  combinations  begotten  by  our  preju- 
dices and  wishes.  "  Faith  "  no  longer  suffices  for  the  souls  that  are 
troubled  and  ti'ied  with  the  unrest  and  unquiet  doubts  of  our  day^ 
doubts  so  general,  and  by  men  and  women  of  such  high  moral  character, 
that  it  has  become  imperative  that  theologians  should  at  once  under- 
stand and  admit  that  a  man's  nature  may  be  profoundly  devout,  and 
yet  unable  to  accept  a  gi*eat  deal  of  what  is  usually  held  as  religious 
belief.  I  have  been  told  that  it  would  bo  wiser  to  be  silent  if  we  cannot 
accept  the  belief  that  religion  demands  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  dastardly 
act  to  put  forth  opinions,  and  yet  shrink  from  stating  the  inevitable 
sequence  to  be  deduced  therefirom.  If  I  have  doubted  there  being  a 
heaven  or  a  hell,  it  has  not  been  to  take  away  from  others  their  belief 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  only  to  endeavour  to  make  people  try  harder 
to  make  a"  heaven  on  earth,*'  and,  dying,  have  a  place  among  those 

**  Immortal  dead  who  still  livo  on 
In  minds  mado  bettor  by  their  presence  ;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude  ;  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self ; 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night-like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistonco  urge  man's  search 
To  vaster  issues." 
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Let  all  earnest  men  of  every  creed  give  the  wealth  of  thoir  intcllecta 
to  the  Btudy  of  "  how  man  may  become  divine  ;  "  let  all  free  them- 
selves from  the  restricted  area  of  any  special  dogmatism,  whether 
religions  or  scientific ;  rising  to  that  impersonal  region  mostly  un- 
known even  to  philosophy  ;  seclieTS  only  for  Trutli ;  with  a  belief  that 
"  God  is  all,  and  all  is  God ;  "  and  who  recognize  as  the  most  perfect 
man  he  who  is  most  fitted  for  the  universe  in  which  we  Uve — fitted 
for  it  because  hia  whole  faculties  have  reached  their  highest  and  most 
harmonious  development ;  lus  actions  baaed  opon  the  highest 
prinoiplea ;  his  life's  actions  a  translation  of  his  thoughts  into  conduct ; 
wise  enough  to  see  that  wealth,  power,  pleasure,  offer  no  certain  or 
aatjafactory  reward ;  and  that  the  only  security  for  happinesa  is  to 
have  a  mind  filled  with  the  love  of  the  infinite  and  eternal,  striving 
to  perfect  man's  nature  by  cultivating  the  love  of  others,  recognizing 
in  morality  "  that  it  is  not  an  ultimate  element  in  the  analysis  of  tho 
eKisting  world,  but  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  instinct  by  which  the 
growth  and  healthy  development  of  the  race  is  eventuaUy  con- 
ditioned ; "  perceiving  in  the  laws  of  Evolution  what  one  of  its  apostles 
has  said,  that  "  in  its  moral  aspect  it  is  a  power  that  leads  man  ever 
onward  and  upward,  and  which  encourages  hia  brightest  anticipations 
of  tho  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  of  truth  over  error,  of 
knowledge  over  ignorance,  of  right  over  wrong ;  that  the  real 
philosopher,  who  fixes  his  hopes  on  a  perpetual  approximation  to  that 
absolute  truth  which  be  may  never  actually  grasp — who,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  is  ever  reaching  forth  to  thoso  which 
are  before,  and  who  is  constantly  striving  upward,  so  as  to  reach,  or 
help  hia'successora  to  reach,  a  yet  loftier  elevation, — ia  thus  best  ful- 
filling his  duty  to  the  great  Giver  of  his  own  powers  of  thought, 
and  to  the  divine  Author  of  that  nature  in  which  be  deems  it  bis 
highest  privilege  to  be  able  to  read  some  of  the  thoughts  of  God." 
Man  must  be  made  to  aeo  that  "  order  is  the  law  of  the  universe, " 
and  himself  an  integral  part  of  that  vaat  ayatem  of  which,  as  Spinozism 
expresses  it,  "  God  is  tho  centre."  Order  is  not  maintained  by,  ic  u, 
the  Supreme  Being.  Call  order  Divine,  and  you  have  Spinoza's  God. 
Leui  live  naUira.  It  is  a  grand  privilege,  being  able  to  read  some  of 
the  thoughts  of  God,  to  hold  communings  with  "  the  living  garment 
of  Deity."  We  shall  then  feel  that  "  blessedness  is  not  the  reward  of 
virtue,  but  virtue  itself."  We  should  have  such  faith  in  God,  that  wo 
have  no  fear  of  death,  whether  it  be  our  long  last  sleep  or  the  transi- 
tion state  to  a  better  life  to  come,  as  we  feci  that  God  will  take  caro 
of  ns.  The  mind  cannot  be  troubled  as  to  tho  future  if  one's  bebef  in 
God  is  based  upon  the  Supreme  Being  whom  we  have  got  to  know, 
love,  and  obey,  as  the  Law-maker  of  the  univu'se.    The  essential  point 
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is  to  liberate  the  mind  from  tlie  tliraldom  of  false  ideas,  the 
teaching  of  the  past,  that  made  good  men  do  such  cruel  thin^g  in 
obedience  to  a  wrong  notion  of  principle — a  teaching  that  steeled  the 
heart,  and  suppressed  its  gentle  impulses,  under  the  erroneous  idea 
that  it  wiiB  necessary  to  make  men  religious — viz.,  look  at  things  &om 
this  or  that  theologian's  point  of  view,  and  from  the  false  and 
erroneous  notion  that  God  wants  an  eye  for  an  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot ;  justified  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  he- 
reditary transmission  of  defects  from  parents  to  children,  which,  prima 
facie,  supports  the  rehgious  teaching  "  that  the  sinB  of  the  father  eliall 
be  visited  upon  the  children."  We  want  men  to  understand  the 
neceasity  and  wisdom  of  the  law  that  compels  the  chtlilren  to  bear  the 
faults  of  their  fathers.  We  want  them  to  understand  it  is  a  loving  law, 
the  best  possible  for  mau.  Wo  want  men  to  comprehend  that  it  is 
cruel  to  themselves  to  he  revengeful,  to  want  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth ;  that  men  will  be  wise  and  happy  in  proportion  as 
they  recognize  the  truth  that  all  men  are  brethren ;  and  that  we 
should  forgive  their  faults,  as  we  would  they  should  forgive  us  if  we 
had  committed  a  fault ;  to  remember  always  in  our  judgments  the 
teachmg  of  Him  who  rebuked  those  who  would  have  pouished  the 
woman  who  had  done  wrong,  in  those  immortal  words:  "He  amongst 
you  who  is  without  sin,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone." 

Life  must  he  viewed  in  a  more  joyous,  hopeful  spirit.  Ko  one  objects 
more  than  myself  to  the  ad%'ice  of  "  taking  things  easy,"  but  no  one 
has  a  greater  objoclion  to  the  idea  that  will  spoil  all  enjoyment  in 
this  life,  by  viewing  existence  in  "  too  serious  a  spirit."  There  must 
be  troubles  and  worries  in  our  daily  life ;  but  take  my  advice — do  not 
think  about  the  disagreeable  things;  turn  your  back  ou  them,  and 
think  of  something  more  pleasant ;  if  you  feel  inclmed  to  cry,  you 
will  conquer  ic  most  efi'ectually  by  trymg  to  laugh.  There  is  some 
truth  in  the  behef  that  the  more  wo  appreciate  the  good,  the  greater 
will  be  our  annoyance  at  the  bad.  But,  practically,  what  is  the  use 
or  benefit  of  bothering  your  head  and  worrying  yom-self  about  the 
things  "  that  are  done ;"  or,  still  worse,  in  wasting  your  time,  and 
making  yourself  miserable,  in  anticipating  troubles  in  the  future,  that 
may  be,  and  mostly  are,  but  the  creations  of  a  diseased  and  morbid 
imagination.  Keep  hold  of  the  substance — "the  present" — and  do 
your  best  in  it ;  grasp  it,  hug  it,  enjoy  it.  Think  of  life  as  a  poadi ; 
pluck  it,  appreciate  its  delicacy  and  beauty,  and  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 
Cease  to  think  of  tlio  shadow — "  the  future  " — unless  it  be  to  revel  in 
the  possibly  increased  delights  it  may  bi-ing  over  the  present.  Do  net 
lie  awake  and  think  of  trouble,  but  recognize  that  night  is  the 
time  for  sleep.    See  Nature's  kind  thoughtfulness  in  giving  us  this 
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respite,  to  sleep  and  forget  all  the  troubles  flesh  is  heir  to.  So  you 
will  enjoy  life,  and  at  seventy  be  as  happy  in  disposition,  as  hopefdl 
and  light-hearted,  as  you  were  at  seventeen.  I  do  not  mesui  that  yon 
are  to  be  callous  over  troubles  or  misfortunes,  but  I  want  you  to  look 
them  in  the  face,  grapple  them  manfully,  see  your  fault  in  bringing 
the  trouble  upon  your  shoulders,  resolve  not  to  err  again,  repair  the 
mischief,  and  do  not  exaggerate  trifling  difficulties  into  serious  evils. 
Briefly,  we  should  make  the  best  and  most  of  our  summer  hours ; 
and  let  reflection  and  memoiy  of  the  past  remind  us  that  we 
have  lived  and  loved  purely  and  weU — have  revelled  in  the  youth 
and  beauty  God  has  bestowed  so  liberally  upon  us,  not  for 
one  season  of  youth  only,  but  for  all  our  lives,  unless  we  mar 
them  with  our  own  ill  deeds.  You  may  say  it  is  not,  cannot  be, 
always  summer.  Granted,  the  autumn  will  come,  the  winter  also, 
with  its  frost  and  snow,  and  the  spring,  with  its  bleak  and  pitiless 
winds ;  but  they  are  all  in  season,  and  they  all  help  by  their  variety 
to  make  life  happy  and  enjoyable.  So,  in  all  the  varied  phases  of  life 
there  is  always  a  best,  unless  we  ourselves  have  done  our  worst.  We 
must  be  brave  and  true  to  ourselves  day  by  day.  There  must  be  no 
looking  back  on  the  blissful  **  might  have  been.**  We  must,  to  enjoy 
life,  to  be  happy,  look  steadily  on  what  is,  and  do  our  best  with  it.  Be 
wise  with  the  wisdom  that  Nature  teaches  ;  train  your  mind  so  that 
the  trees  and  the  flowers  will  whisper  to  you  of  their  Maker ;  feel  blest 
and  happy  with  the  gift  of  life,  and  so  use  it  that  it  may  be  a  blessing 
and  a  happiness  to  others.  Be  happy  in  feeling  that  you  are  obeying 
God's  laws,  and,  in  so  doing,  feeling  that  He  is  **  always 
present  **  with  you,  so  near,  that  time,  trouble,  death,  have  no  terror 
for  you ;  heaven  seems  as  near  as  earth,  eternity  as  time  to  you. 
This  state  of  mind  must  come  to  mankind  once  they  study  nature  and 
nature's  Maker  and  Governor,  and  rise  above  the  prejudices  and  weak- 
nesses of  their  nature  by  a  larger  culture  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  what  is  therein.  Man  has  been  bound  in  fetters,  has 
moved  and  lived  as  if  misery  and  trouble  were  a  "  matter  of  course.*' 
He  has  wasted  his  time  and  powers,  and  wants  waking  out  of  the 
lethargy  that  benumbs  his  feiculties.  He  must  feel  that  he  is  free  to 
study  everything  and  explore  everywhere ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  make 
out  things  for  himself,  to  be  a  thoughtful,  rational,  sensible  being — 
wise  enough  to  see  that  honesty  is  the  only  policy,  and  to  feel  that  an 
**  honest  man  **  is  truly  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

"  0  brother  man  t    In  action,  if  thou  striTe 
By  noble  deeds  to  utter  forth  thy  life. 
Better,  like  heaven  silent,  canst  thou  teach 
Than  poet  e'er  can  sing  or  prophet  preach." 
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"  With  all  thy  getting,  get  wisdom." 

Men  mnst  be  trained  so  as  to  understand  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
life  of  a  society  sways  tlie  wills  of  its  members,  so  ae  to  turn  them 
to  its  ends.  The  co-operation  may  seem,  is  voluntary,  yet  it  is  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  compnlsory ;  tlie  Bocial  forces  impelling  men  to 
achieve  social  ends,  Tvhile  apparently  achieving  only  their  own  ends. 
The  man  who  carries  out  an  invention,  utilizes  a  new  material, 
improving  a  meUiod  of  production  or  a  better  system  of  distribution, 
may  do  the  one  or  the  other,  actuated  solely  for  his  own  private 
welfare ;  but  ultimately  his  gains  are  but  little  compared  with  that 
which  he  gains  for  the  community  by  his  efforts,  which  indirectly 
benefit  all.  Watt  made  a  large  fortune ;  but  think  of  the  wealth  which 
the  steam-engine  has  given  to  manliind.  In  this  and  similar  instances 
we  see  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Creator's  forethought,  Mnu  is  bo 
constituted  that,  either  unknowingly  or  in  spite  of  themselves,  Natura 
leads  men,  by  purely  personal  motives,  to  fulfil  her  euds.  The  theo- 
logian wants  all  men  to  think  as  ho  tliinks.  Nature  has  so  made  the 
brain  of  man,  tliat  it  ia  capable  of  every  varying  degree  of  thought 
from  opposite  points  of  view.  These  dificrcncca  of  intellect  and 
temperament  have  existed  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries  ;  there  ia  the 
perjietual  incentive  to  progress,  in  the  standing  opposition  between 
those  who  lite  "  what  is,"  and  those  who  strive  for  what  they  think 
"  ought  to  be  " — between  the  actual  and  the  ideal — between  the  desire 
of  the  poor  human  wayfarer  to  sit  down  and  rest,  and  the  curiosity 
which  ever  lures  on.  Possession  and  the  desire  to  possess,  divine 
contentment  and  still  di^-iner  discontent,  self-centring  reflectiveness 
and  impulses,  whose  proper  object  is  the  welfare  of  mankind, — here 
are  Nature's  agencies  for  the  direction  of  political  and  social  life.  We 
blame  men  for  being  ambitious,  but  the  eagerness  for  the  honours 
accorded  to  success,  fii-st  in  war,  now  in  commerce,  has  been  india- 
pensable  as  a  means  to  pcophng  the  earth  with  the  higher  types  of 
man,  and  the  subjugation  of  its  surface  and  its  forces  to  human  use. 
A  better  ideal  of  life  will  come  to  prevail  when  mankind  fatly  recogniKO 
the  truth  that  moral  beauty  is  higher  than  intallectual  power.  Let 
US  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  realized 
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that  **  man  lives  and  acts  rightly  in  so  &r  as  he  lives  and  acts  in 
conformity  with  universal  reason,  in  which  he  participates,  but  which 
does  not  properly  belong  to  him ;  and  that  he  lives  and  acts  wrongly  in 
BO  far  as  he  lives  and  acts  in  conformity  with  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  is  more  properly  his  own.  The  first  leads  him  from  his  own 
personal  aims ;  it  lifts  him  above  the  sphere  of  his  own  personal 
interests,  and  teaches  him  to  think  of  something  far  greater  than 
himself.  The  second,  when  it  is  yielded  to,  binds  him  down  within 
the  sphere  of  his  own  selfishness,  and  makes  him  regard  as  his  highest 
good  his  own  advantage." 

"  The  eminence,  the  nobleness  of  a  people  depends  on  its  capability 
of  being  stirred  by  memories,  and  striving  for  what  we  call  spiritual 
ends — ends  which  consist  not  in  immediate  material  possessions,  but 
in  the  satisfaction  of  a  great  feeling  that  animates  the  collective  body 
as  with  one  soul "  (George  Eliot).  The  object  of  my  writing  is  to 
make  men  think  more  of  this  world,  not  in  being  more  worldly,  but  to 
ennoble  and  spiritualize  the  daily  life,  to  see  that  life  is  a  grand  thing, 
industry  a  blessing,  thrift  a  virtue,  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  the 
Creator  in  giving  to  mankind  the  desire  to  acquire,  to  possess,  to 
succeed.  What  has  been  the  motive  of  success  ?  **  Self-interest ;  **  men 
being  let  alone  by  the  Government  to  acquire,  having  faith  in  the  laws, 
that  they  will  protect  what  was  saved.  The  great  progress  of  the  last 
century  is  due  to  enlightened  selfishness.  The  fruit  is  the  result  of 
the  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers ;  and 
if  we  want  tlie  rising  generation  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their 
forefathers,  we  must  stimulate  their  **  self-interest,"  keep  alive 
within  them  the  desire  to  "  get  on,"  to  find  out  other  latent  powers 
BO  bountifully  scattered  upon  this  earth.  People  that  fear  com- 
petition are  of  no  use  to  society.  A  real  man  will  not  be  cowed,  and 
whine  about  difficulties ;  but  face  the  trouble,  grasp  it  as  ho  would 
the  nettle,  and  instead  of  stinging,  it  will  strengthen,  develop,  and 
bo  a  blessing  to  him.  Although  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  in  Eng- 
land, Humboldt  in  Germany,  and  Bastiat  in  France,  have  long  since 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  undue  interference  of  the  State 
in  all  matters  which  can  be  left  to  private  enterprise  is  productive  of 
more  harm  than  good ;  and  although  every  practical  man  of  business 
has  long  perceived  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  so  far  as  his  own  special 
business  or  affairs  are  concerned ;  yet  we  have  had,  latterly,  a  recurrence 
of  the  meddling  and  muddling  of  Government  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  business  and  social  life.  It  is  time  our  countrymen  saw  the 
danger ;  the  **  more  law,"  the  less  there  will  be,  always  is,  of  individual 
liberty.  We  want  **  freedom  to  acquire,"  the  law  only  to  protect  our 
property — freedom  to  think  and  speak  ;  the  law  only  to  see  that  there 


is  fair  deling  between  man  aud  man.  It  ia  by  the  Ubort;  of  action 
men  have  acciuired.  It  ia  the  duty  of  tlie  State  tbat  property  be  secure, 
sacred,  alike  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  and  all  within  it.  The 
right  ofeTeryfull-grownEughahman  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  to  make 
bis  own  contracts,  should  be  upheld  at  any  cost.  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
for  "self-help"  versos  "State  interference."  If  I  cannot  mauage 
my  own  afTairs,  I  am  quite  sure  the  State  cannot  manage  them  for  me. 
liie  groat  objection  to  State  interference  is,  that  it  destroys  self-help ; 
it  does  away  with  the  "  motive  "  that  causes  effort ;  it  stops  the  growth 
of  that  desire  for  progress  which  will  manifest  itself,  if  left  alone,  in 
inteUigent  action  ;  and  it  substitutes  the  weakness  of  "  trusting  to  the 
State,"  which,  in  time,  causes  the  persons  to  think  they  are  hai-d  done 
by  ;  they  ask  thomselves,  "  why  they  ai-e  without  wealth ;  "  and  begin 
to  have  an  unintelligent  hatred  of  those  who  possess  it.  A  good 
workman,  or  any  good  man  worthy  of  the  name,  who  desires  wjallh, 
or  to  get  on  in  the  world,  works — works  hard,  practises  self-denial, 
saves,  gets  up  tlie  social  la,ddcr,  shows  by  his  acts  that  he  ia  a  man. 
Your  bad  workman,  your  idle,  dissolute,  thriftless  fellow,  desires 
wealth  to  satisfy  his  animal  and  sensual  natm'e,  but  he  will  not 
work,  will  not  take  care  of  what  he  earns  if  he  does  work ;  he  prefers 
to  become  a  Couuuunist,  Socialist,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  those 
who  desire  to  be  "  equal "  with  their  fellows.  Government  cannot  bo 
too  cai-eful  as  regards  the  "  sacredness  of  property,"  the  "  inviolability 
of  contiucts ; "  it  is  their  duty  to  protect  the  former,  to  enforce  the 
latter,  and  unmistakably  tell  all  tliose  who  talk  of  "  equaUty  "  that  they 
must  have  the  necessarj'  skill,  the  industry  aud  thrift  that  those  have  had 
whose  upward  mai-eh  they  envy,  and  would  like  to  destroy.  We  must 
stimulate  men's  "  self-interest "  by  putting  before  them  the  happiness 
of  being  comfortable,  of  being  free  of  that  gaunt  spectre  "  poverty." 
Explain  to  them  the  comfort,  the  relief  to  then-  minds,  to  know  they 
have  snnicieultoaecure  them  food,  clothing,  and  a  certain  social  status; 
but  tell  them  also,  the  gratifications  of  these  only  satisfy  a  certain 
part  of  man's  nature,  and,  being  satisfied,  should  leave  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  aud  development  of  bis  intellectual  and  moral  iaculties. 
This  must  follow — in  fact,  would  be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
right  motive  be  implanted  when  men  aud  women  start  in  life ;  self- 
interest  made  to  secure,  not  "  partial "  happiness,  but  an  understand- 
ing of,  therefore  a  sti-iviug  after,  the  conditions  that  cause  a  perfect 
happiness,  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  "  whole  nature,"  instead  of,  as 
heretofore,  only  a  part  thereof. 

A  human  being  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  magnetic  engine, 
worked  by  desire  and  hope  ;  and  the  strengtli  of  the  engine,  and  the 
worth  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  it,  is  proportionate  to  the  desire 
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and  hope  with  which  its  magnets  can  be  charged.  K  this  be  so,  you 
will  see  the  value  of  starting  every  individual  with  a  **  motive  *'  in 
life.  To  be  successful,  there  must  be  amongst  our  teachers  a  greater 
knowledge  of  **  human  nature  "  as  it  is.  The  valuable  aid  of  phreno- 
logy to  parents  in  guiding  the  development  of  their  childi*en's  minds, 
and  in  the  management  of  them,  must  be  recognized.  The  young 
people  must  know,  in  beginning  their  career,  which  of  the  faculties 
they  are  to  rely  upon  for  their  success  in  life — which  they  must 
cultivate,  which  restrain.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  abuse  by  men 
of  their  faculties  ;  we  ought  to  hear  more  than  we  do  of  the  misery 
and  niin  that  is  caused  by  the  **  misuse  of  our  talents.*'  K  there  is  a 
science  that  will  cause  men  and  women  to  be  so  paired  that  their 
subsequent  life  will  be  one  of  happiness  to  themselves  and  others, 
what  suicidal  folly,  what  madness,  it  is  that,  out  of  prejudice,  we 
refuse  to  accept  its  aid  and  guidance  !  Whether  we  act  ignorantly  or 
wilfully,  the  punishment  of  wTong-doing  will  follow.  If  we  fail  to 
see,  or  shut  our  eyes  to,  the  vai'ious  degi*ees  in  the  gradation  of  human 
character,  and  will  not  accept  it  as  the  basis  for  our  training,  wo 
must  accept  the  inevitable  suffering  and  misery  that  follows.  There 
are  men  hke  machines — only  capable  of  performing  mere  unreasoning 
labour ;  others  adapted  for  skilled  labour ;  others  with  power  to 
invent  new,  or  improve  upon  existing,  machines ;  others  capable  of 
managing  and  directing.  Put  the  square  man  into  the  proper  hole, 
he  performs,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  his  allotted  task  ;  put  him  into 
the  hole  nature  has  not  made  him  to  occupy,  he  fails,  loses  his  own 
self-respect,  and  is  a  loss,  instead  of  a  gain,  to  society. 

I  object  to  the  teaching  that  *'  men  should  be  content  in  that  sphere 
of  life  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them  in.'*  The  majority  do  not  rise  ; 
why?  Because  they  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  The  majority  do  not  get 
rich,  simply  because  they  have  no  desire  for  wealth ;  they  want  to  do  less 
work,  they  like  taking  things  easy, — leisurely  poverty  ;  quite  content 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  if  their 
necessary  wants  are  satisfied.  In  the  up-hill  journey  of  progress, 
of  all  early  efforts  towards  cultivation  and  culture,  the  real  difficulty 
has  been,  and  is  still,  not  in  the  production  of  wealth,  but  in  the 
production  of  the  desire  for  wealth.  To  desire  wealth  as  the  men 
who  make  progress  in  the  world  desire  it,  is  a  special  gift,  a  genius 
that  belongs  only  to  the  few  ;  as  another  gift  is  to  grasp  it,  the  power 
of  attaining  it.  Our  climate  is  favourable  for  the  development  of  the 
minority ;  everything  with  us  needs  much  toil  to  produce ;  we  must 
work,  or  suffer  from  cold  or  famine.  Here,  then,  is  the  opening  for 
the  men  of  ambition,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  if  they  have  the  power  to 
iiEbcilitate  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  which  the 
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whole  eommunity  needs.  Oiir  position  has  been  made,  onr  wealth 
created,  by  tbe  type  of  man  wbo  belps  by  bis  brain  in  inventing  or 
diiecting  tbe  food-producers  to  produce  niore  food  tban  tbey  can  eat 
from  day  to  day,  moro  clotbes  tban  tbey  can  wear,  more  houses  than 
they  can  occupy;  and  he  Ima  a  portion  from  each  producer,  and 
thereby  acquires  more  tban  ho  can  use  himself,  and  puts  some  by 
for  the  future.  Tbia  ia  the  beginning  of  riches — part  of  to-day's 
labour  not  used,  stored  up  to  be  used  in  buying  moro  human  labour ; 
and  in  this  act  of  eelf-denial,  this  "  tiiinking  of  to-morrow,"  we  traco 
the  first  seeds  of  civilization.  It  is  the  first  stop  upward,  as,  until 
ft  community  begins  to  save,  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth ;  they 
desire  nothing  but  their  oira  necessaries;  tbey  "live  to  eat ;"  they 
have  not  learnt  tliat  it  is  much  better  "  to  eat  to  live."  You  may 
take  this  as  a  truth,  that  by  a  man's  condition  you  con  judge  his 
power  of  desne.  You  are  poor  and  dependent ;  if  go,  it  is  because 
you  never  bad  any  earnest  desire  within  you  to  he  anything  else. 
The  working  class  are  represented  at  times  as  being  discontented 
with  their  position,  but  their  exasperation  at  their  poverty  is  not 
fitrong  enough  to  rouse  tbe  more  efficient  and  manlier  desire  for 
a  competence.  In  the  case  of  tbe  workman  who  lives  in  a  squalid 
home,  only  fit  for  a  pig-stye,  if  you  find  out  what  be  earns,  and  how 
he  spends  it,  the  pig-etje  will  ho  found  to  be  caused  by  waste,  drink, 
coarse  debauchery,  and  not  beeauac  liis  wages  will  not  afford  him  a 
more  comfortable  home.  Awaken  then"  self-respect,  rouse  the  man- 
hood within  tbem ;  awaken  the  desire  for  comfort,  for  cleanliness — 
tbe  desire  to  save  something  every  week;  and  if  the  money  they 
have  is  made  the  most  of,  squnhd  homes,  dirty  rooms,  broken 
windows,  would  bo  a  rare  sight.  Too  much  of  their  money  is 
recklessly  wasted,  spilt  in  the  gutter.  Instead  of  being  too  ill-paid. 
tbey  are  too  well-paid ;  tlicir  wealth  is  in  excess  of  their  desires,  and 
they  cease  to  work  until  it  is  spent,  and  it  is  only  physical  want 
— :the  "  only  desire  "  tbey  care  to  work  to  satisfy — that  makes  tbom 
return  to  labour.  Tbe  remedy  soema  plain  ;  elevate  their  desires^ 
give  tbem  a  craving  for  something  better,  and  they  will  woi-k 
and  save  to  gratify  it.  Leone  Levi,  at  tbe  British  Associa- 
tion of  1662,  stated  the  total  income  of  tbe  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  i  1,000 ,000 ,000 — estimating  the  earnings  of  the  labour- 
ing class  at  £-136,000,000,  and  the  middle  and  higher  clasees  at 
£564,000,000.  The  expenditure  of  the  working  class  be  estimated 
at  £42S,G00,000 ;  middle  and  higher  classes  at  £151,400,000.  Tbe 
working  class  spend  80  per  cent,  on  necessaries,  and  '20  per  cent,  oa 
luxuries  or  indulgences  ;  the  middle  and  higher  claHsea,  on  necessaries, 
86  per  cent.,  and  14  per  cent,  on  luxuries.     The  workmg  class  spend  » 
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larger  proportion  of  their  income  on  indulgences  than  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  which,  I  assume,  causes  the  difference  in  the  saving  of  the 
two  classes ;  the  working  class  saving  £18,000,000,  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  £110,000,000.  It  is  satisfiactory  to  know  that  there  is 
about  one-eighth  saved  for  reproductive  purposes.  But  the  statistics 
show  more  than  this;  they  show  what  power  the  working  class 
possess  if  they  would  give  up  but  '*  one-half  *'  their  present  indulgences 
and  let  it  be  added  to  their  savings. 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that ''  wealth  is  the  cause  of  poverty ;  *'  it  is 
not  so ;  nor  would  the  distribution  of  existing  wealth  produce,  even 
for  a  single  week,  a  diffusion  of  competence.  Wealth,  capital,  are 
the  results  of  **  thrift,**  and  can  only  be  had  by  self-denial.  In 
every  great  and  in  every  progressive  society,  wealth  has  always  been 
present.  It  is  by  the  accumulations  of  the  **  thrifty,  self-denying  class  " 
that  we  have  risen,  step  by  step,  out  of  barbarism — by  which  we  have 
risen  to  knowledge,  to  a  higher  standard  of  life,  and  to  a  conception  of 
rational  freedom.  Capital  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  process ; 
we  should  not  have  reached  the  point  we  have  but  for  its  agency. 
Destroy  the  motive,  take  away  the  incentive  to  save,  to  accumulate, 
and  we  at  once  begin  to  slide  back.  **  When  thrift  increases,  crime 
decreases ;  *'  it  will  be  found  as  a  truism  that  *'  the  deposits  in  savings 
banks,  &c.,  are  greatest  when  crime  and  drunkenness  are  least.**  All 
men  that  wish  well  for  their  country  and  for  mankind  will  honour 
thrift,  will  encourage  thrifL  To  check  the  tendency  to  thriftlessness  and 
extravagance,  let  us  unite  and  work  together  for  practical,  systematic 
national  thrift.  You  will  do  this  if  you  teach  from  the  pulpit  that  it 
is  possible  "  to  serve  God  and  Mammon ;  **  you  will  do  this  by  giving  a 
different  construction  to  those  passages  that  condemn  the  rich ;  you 
will  make  men  better  and  happier  if  you  tell  them  that  that  wealth 
which  is  envied  by  so  many,  and  which  is  looked  on  doubtfully  by  so 
many  more,  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  want  amongst  thousands, 
is  the  '*  cause  of  the  non-starvation  of  millions,*'  and,  as  though  by  a 
viewless  magnetism,  is  holding  together  the  whole  body  of  civilization. 
It  is  like  an  enormous  electric  battery,  generating  the  vital  current. 
"  Wealth  produces  civilization,  because  it  diffuses  gradually  new  wants 
through  the  community;  and  each  new  want  produced,  each  new 
luxury  needed,  is  a  new  magnet — a  new  power  added  to  the  productive 
engine.  The  presence  of  wealth  in  a  community  is  like  a  developing 
solution  poured  over  a  photograph.  It  develops  human  nature  ;  it 
develops  all  the  sleeping  talents,  energies,  ambitions,  ingenuities  by 
which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  animals,  and  by  the  degrees  of 
which  men  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  It  seems  to  he  producing 
inequahties,  but  it  is  really  only  revealing  them. 
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**  Wealth,  then,  begins  civilization  by  creating  and  by  satisfying  a 
want.  It  springs  from  labour,  which  is  not  only  motived  by  the  WJint 
of  food — for  all  labour  is  motived  by  that,  primarily — but  it  spiings 
from  labour  which  is  motived  by  the  want  of  food  in  such  a  xcay  and  under 
such  cimditio7iSj  that  it  does  more  tlian  satisfy  the  want  by  which  it  is 
fnotived.  The  majority  of  mankind,  in  the  absence  of  wealth,  desire 
nothing  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  hfo  ;  and  deshing  these  only,  they 
can  produce  these  only.  The  desire  of  wealth,  in  starting,  is  the  exclu- 
sive gift  of  a  few  exceptional  characters  ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
they  can  realize  this  desire  only  by  making  it  to  the  advantage  of 
others  to  laboui-  for  them  "  (W.  II.  Mallock).  The  world  worships 
wealth,  but  not  in  the  right  way ;  it  fails  to  see  in  wealth  the  one 
motive-power  that  produces  all  civilizing  industry.  The  wealth  that  is 
in  existence  is  the  great  electro-magnet  that  moves  the  whole  intricate 
machinery.  Cease  to  employ  the  national  wealth  in  profitable  labour 
— viz.,  in  work  that  leaves  a  surplus  after  paying  its  cost  of  production 
— and  human  hfe  would  be  reduced  to  simply  sustaining  itself.  It  is 
the  desu-e  for  luxuries  by  the  few  that  really  causes  the  necessaries  for 
the  many.  It  is  the  desire  for  superfluities  that  excites  men*s  imagi- 
nation, and  causes  them  to  exercise  their  skill,  invention,  and  strength, 
that,  without  this  motive-power,  would  remain  undeveloped.  Implant 
within  all  men  "the  deshe  "  to  be  better  than  they  are, and  no  matter 
how  poor  they  begin  the  race  of  Hfe,  they  will  leave  it  richer  and  better 
than  they  began  it.  The  pleasant  country  house  of  the  employer  and 
the  squalid  home  of  the  employed  should  not  be  used  to  make  the 
employ^  discontented ;  it  should  be  explained  to  him  that  without  the 
skill  and  thrift  that  built  up  the  employer's  house,  things  would  bo 
worse,  not  better,  for  the  labouring  man.  Distribute  the  wealth  of 
the  middle  class,  make  their  life  as  employers  impossible,  the 
employed  would  not  be  benefited,  but  be  in  a  worse  condition,  if  you 
dissipate  the  fund  that  has  kept  the  labourers  in  work.  The  "motive" 
that  causes  wealth  and  poverty  must  be  studied  more,  and  explained, 
so  as  to  cause  working  men  to  view  the  capitahst  class  as  their 
"  friends."  They  see,  as  it  were,  the  wheels  of  the  machine  revolv- 
ing, but  they  have  never  studied  the  invisible  force  that  drives  them, 
and  to  the  constant  action  of  which  every  visible  motion  is  due.  To 
elevate  the  working  class,  to  enable  every  class  to  rise  upward,  needs 
a  **  desire  *'  for  a  definite  object,  a  "  motive-power  within  them  ** 
urging  them  to  rise  as  much  superior  to  what  they  are  mentally, 
bodily,  wealthily,  as  is  attainable.  We  want  those  who  desire  equaHty 
to  alter  their  aim,  and  to  see  that  their  object  should  be  '*  to  raise  the 
poor,**  to  alleviate  misery,  by  implanting  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
desire  for  a  bright  and  happy  home.    We  must  show  the  people  how 
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this  is  to  be  done,  work  with  them  to  remove  all  abases,  but  prove  to 
them  the  value  of  "  inequality  '* — that  it  is  essential  to  civilization, 
to  progress.  It  has  its  injustices,  which  must  be  pruned,  but  the  tree 
itself  must  be  guarded  and  cherished  by  every  man  desirous  of  bene- 
fiting mankind.  Let  our  social  reformers  teach  that  it  will  not 
benefit  the  poor  to  impoverish  the  rich  ;  cease  to  measure  the  distance 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  from  the  splendour  of  the  few  very 
wealthy,  and  put  before  them  the  practical  aim  of  rising  above  want 
and  squalor,  the  anxiety  of  to-morrow,  by  steady  industry  and  thrift. 
The  misery  of  the  poor  is  the  disease  of  the  body  politic,  but 
inequahty  is  the  life  of  the  body  politic.  Its  lesson  is,  that  there  is 
room  for  the  exertions  of  all,  room  for  hope  to  all.  We  hear  too 
much  of  ''  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  accumulated  in  individual 
hands,  and  the  poverty  and  the  starvation  lying  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  rich.*'  It  is  a  vulgar  fallacy  to  conceive  great  riches  as  a  "  hoard." 
The  idea  is  a  survival  from  the  dark  ages  of  economic  superstition,  when 
as  yet  economic  science  was  not.  We  know  now  that  neither  men  nor 
nations  get  rich  by  locking  up  gold  in  their  coffers  ;  it  had  to  be  skil- 
fally  used  in  the  employment  of  productive  labour ;  and  if  taken  from 
the  rich  man  and  given  to  the  poor  man,  the  latter  would  be  the 
poorer  in  a  very  short  time,  as  he  would  eat  the  goose  that  had  been 
supplying  him  with  eggs.  The  rich  man  is  rich,  not  because  he 
possesses  a  large  capital,  but  because  he  is  a  perpetual  distributor  of 
his  wealth  by  giving  to  the  industrious  the  means  of  getting  the 
necessaries  of  existence.  Wealth  is  a  power  of  direction,  of  organ- 
ization. Wealth  is  a  living,  not  a  dead  thing.  By  countless  complex 
processes,  one  and  all  of  which  may  be  traced  to  various  gradations 
of  desire,  it  is  for  ever  renewing  itself.  More  and  more  does  the 
wealth  of  the  world  become  dependent  on  scientific  knowledge,  on 
technical  skill,  and  that  peculiar  form  of  genius  by  which  such  know- 
ledge and  skill  is  applied  to  common  industry,  and  by  which  industry 
is  directed.  This  being  so,  our  modem  material  progress,  so  far  from 
rendering  equalities  easy,  is  daily  rendering  it  more  difficult.  The 
greater  intensity  of  the  '*  struggle  to  live,**  of  the  action  of  the  law 
of  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest,*'  needs  greater  concentration,  a  more 
intense  desire,  a  stronger  motive-power,  urging  us  on  to  fresh  develop- 
ments, more  rapid  transitions  than  heretofore ;  so  that  our  existing 
knowledge  has  to  be  daily  re-created  in  the  brain  of  aspiring  human 
beings — matured  and  re-created,  or  re-adapted  with  pain  and  labour ; 
sustained,  as  it  is  motived,  by  the  desire  for  wealth,  as  an  electro- 
magnet engine  is  moved  by  its  magnets ;  and  it  points  to  wealth  as  the 
needle  points  to  the  pole. 

Wealth  must  be  regarded  from  a  different  standpoinc.   Our  pastors 


and  teachers  must  undeTstanil,  aad  then  tell  the  people,  that  nhatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  theur  poverty  and  misery,  the  wealth  of  the  few 
is  certainly  not  tlie  cause  of  it.  "  Poverty  is  not  the  economic 
antithesis  of  'wealth  ;  its  economic  antithesis  is  competent^,  A  man  is 
starved  in  a  ganct,  not  because  great  wealth  is  being  created  round 
him,  but  bccausQ  he  himself  is  taking  no  share  in  creating  it.  It  ia 
true  that  many  men  work  who  are  under-paid,  and  who  are  conse- 
quently miserable  ;  hut  their  misery  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  others 
possess  luxuries,  hut  that  they  themselves  do  not  possess  necessaries. 
Those  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their  fellows  will  never  boon  the 
right  track  till  they  recognize  this  fact."  ..."  Wealth,  primarily,  ia 
of  social  value,  because  it  is  an  object  of  desire ;  but  we  require  of  it 
more  than  this:  we  require  that  it  should  he  an  object  of  right 
desire.  And,  in  so  far  as  civihzation  has  progressed,  this  is  what  it 
has  been.  It  has  enabled,  amongst  the  class  possessing  it,  a  certain 
type  of  hfo  to  develop  itself,  which  has  had  a  functional  relationship 
to  all  oth^r  classes.  It  has  enabled  art,  manners,  science,  and 
every  form  of  wide  knowledge  and  thought,  to  exist.  Artists,  men 
of  science,  philosophers,  and  discoverers  have  themselves,  no 
doubt,  been  very  often  poor  men ;  bat  had  it  not  been  for  the 
existence  of  rich  men,  their  genius  could  never  have  discovered  itself 
— it  would  have  found  no  sphere  of  action.  They  have  either 
exercised  their  talents  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  wealthy,  or 
they  have  exercised  them  to  gain  wealth  for  themselves"  (W.  H. 
Mallock). 

Poverty  is  a  curse  ;  it  is  a  punishment  for  the  neglect  of  the  lawa 
of  progress;  it  is  the  "cause  of  crime."  Ai'e  we  not  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  marked  progress  since  1810  arises  from  freedom 
of  thought ;  men  no  longer  held  down  by  old  theories  of  the  Divins 
government,  but  using  their  faculties  for  the  benefit  of  themselves, 
they  have  thereby  improved  the  condition  of  all.  Is  not  such  action 
in  hannoiiy  with  God's  wishes  ?  How  is  it  that,  up  to  1840,  42  per 
cent,  of  the  people  were  miable  to  sign  t!ie  marriage  register;  yet 
by  16S1  this  was  reduced  to  lQ-6  per  cent.?  Why,  because  there  has 
been  a  steady  "levelling  up"  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
society.  Men  began  to  see  the  fallacy  of  being  content  in  that  sphere 
Ood  had  placed  them  in ;  ceased  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  Church 
or  State,  ceased  to  believe  in  prayer  for  help ;  hut  devoted  themsolvea 
to  observing  and  obeying  the  laws  of  progress  and  national  wealth. 
Theologians  talk  of  miracles ;  why,  the  advance  all  round  in  every 
dii-ection  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  truly  marvellous.  The  total 
value  of  the  three  kingdoms,  computed  &ou  the  Probate  retoms,  is 
made  up  as  follows : — 


^ 
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Avenffe  pa:  Inhabitant. 
1S40.  1877.  1840.  1877. 

England     . .         . .  £3,320,000,000     £6,552,000,000    . .     £210        £262 
Scotland     ..         ..        196,000,000  970,000,000     ..         81  277 

Ireland       ..         ••        308,000,000  438,000,000     ..38  83 


United  Kingdom  . .  £3,824,000,000      £7,960,000,000  £147        £239 
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Ireland  is  bad  enough  now,  but  in  1840  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation went  barefoot,  and  lived  in  hovels  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Forty  years  ago  Scotland  swarmed  with  beggars  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  sheriffs  declared  the  state  of  the  country  was  most  alarming. 
Though  so  poorly  gifted  by  nature,  Scotland  now  possesses  more 
wealth  for  population  than  England — ^is,  in  fact,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  There  is  no  more 
striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  "  progress  **  rests  with  ourselves,  and 
is  traceable,  Hke  every  other  effect,  to  its  cause,  than  a  comparison 
between  what  has  been  done  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  1840  to 
1877.  It  appears  from  the  amount  of  property  on  which  probate  or 
succession  duty  was  paid — viz. : 

Amonnt  Proved.  Ayemfre  per  Inbabitant^ 

1840.  1877.  1840.  1877. 

England     ..  £47,100,000     £108,150,000        ..      £3    10     £4    8    0 
Scotland     . .      8,060,000  16,090,000        . .        ISO        4  11    0 

Ireland       ..       4,450,000  7.220,000        ..        0  11    0        17    0 

Scotland,  you  will  perceive,  has  made  the  greatest  progress;  her 
capital  has  quintupled  since  1840.  Ireland  in  1840  is  half  as  much 
again  as  Scotland,  but  in  1877  Scotland  is  more  than  double  that 
of  Ireland.  Now  observe  the  effect  of  property  on  crime :  the  con- 
victions in  Scotland  in  the  years  1840-42  averaged  1,120  per  1,000,000 
inhabitants  yearly,  and  Lq  1876-80  only  570  per  1,000,000 — a  decline 
of  nearly  50  per  cent. ;  owing  to  which,  sixteen  Scotch  prisons  have 
been  recently  closed  for  want  of  occupants.  Are  we,  then,  not 
justified  in  inferring  that  man  can  serve  God  and  Mammon?  Are 
we  not  justified  in  going  farther  and  sayiag  that  it  was  the  erroneous 
teaching  of  the  past  that  checked  progress ;  that,  whilst  held  back 
by  fear  of  theologians,  mankind  dared  not  put  aside  the  fatal  teaching 
that  made  it  a  '*  sin  '*  to  be  wealthy,  and  that  we  owe  the  marvellous 
progress  of  the  last  forty  years  to  the  recognition  of  the  truths  of 
poHtical  economy,  which  showed  the  value  of  capital — that  the  instinct 
to  acquire  is  God-like ;  that  wealth  is  not  the  cause  of  poverty,  but 
that  it  is  only  by  the  wise  use  of  wealth  that  the  people  can  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  in  comfort.  *'The  wealthy  classes  do  un- 
consciously another  work;  they  are  a  kind  of  elevated  reflector; 
their  wealth,  leisure,  and  freedom  enables  them  to  receive  all  the 
scattered  knowledge,  experiences,  and  thoughts  of  all  the  classes 


aroimd  and  beneath  tliem,  and  return  their  varioua  rays,  Troven 
together  into  a  growing,  or,  at  all  events,  a  changing  intellectual 
daylight"  (W.  H.  Mallock).  It  may  be  taken  aa  a.  truism  that 
wherever  the  middle  class  is  moat  numerous,  the  pubhc  fortune  is 
most  OTGnly  distributed,  and  the  national  prosperity  highest.  ThuB 
wo  find  that  the  middle  cIqbb  is  three  times  as  numerous  in  France 
aa  in  Germany,  and  twice  as  numerous  in  Germany  aa  in  Italy  or 
Bpain,  while  the  ratio  in  Eiisaia  is  lowest  of  all.  being  hardly  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  is  in  Germany.  Freedom  rises  with  the  inifldle 
class,  and  will  grow  in  Germany  and  Russia  as  the  middle  class 
develops  and  gradually  gains  power  to  crush  the  feudal  privileges 
of  the  upper  class.  Russia  may  be  said  to  conBist  of  princes  and 
peasants,  viz. : —  ' 


PrinceB  24,746 

Uurchants 133,200 

PeuanU       16,251, 100 

16,403,018 


£92,000,000 
25,000,000 
520,000,000 


The  great  want  of  Russia  is  a  "  middle  class."  Her  progress  will 
bo  necessarily  slow  until  this  class  develops  more  rapidly.  Things  are 
better,  as,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  serfs  were  bought  and  sold  hke 
cattle.  But,  to  curb  the  tyranny  of  the  princes,  there  must  be  a  much 
Bti-ongor  middle  class.  Everywhere,  however,  the  fact  meets  us  of  an 
enormous  increase  of  prosperity  during  the  last  half-century.  The 
reason  eeems  obvious :  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  the 
people  have  risen  above  the  old  ideas  that  kept  them  down  hke  serfs ; 
they  have  dared  to  think ;  and  if  they  have  not  given  their  adherence 
to  the  class  who  advocate  "cause  and  effect,"  they  have  based  their 
conduct  in  accordance  with  the  modem  idea,  that  it  iauBclesa  to"  pray 
for  help  ', "  man  must  help  himself ;  that  those  are  the  truly  religious 
who  use  the  power  the  Creator  has  given  them,  and  thank  Him  for 
His  wise  forethought  and  liberality,  instead  of  beseeching  help  hke  a 
lot  of  beggars;  briefly,  as  men  assert  their  manhood,  they  make 
progress ;  as  they  recognize  in  themselves  inteUigont  agents  in  God's 
work  of  development,  they  stimulate  their  latent  seK-respect,  and 
gradually  emerge  from  the  animal  into  the  man.  Did  the  clergy  help 
in  the  work  of  emancipation,  or  were  they  not  always  ready  to  prop 
np  the  "  existing  order  "  of  things,  at  all  times  on  the  side  of  those  in 
high  places  ?  I  claim  for  the  "  middle  class,"  the  men  who  have 
"served  God  and  Mammon,"  the  privilege  of  having  freed  their 
fellows  from  the  oppression  alike  of  king,  noble,  and  priest.  Why  do 
we  no  longer  see  beggars  sold  by  auction  in  Holland,  or  women  yoked  to 
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the  plough,  like  oxen,  in  Belgium,  or  little  chimney-sweeps  smothered 
in  London  chimneys,  as  forty  years  ago  ?  Simply  because  of  the  rise  of 
the  middle  class.  And  if  England  is  still  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
she  owes  her  proud  position  to  the  fact  that  no  other  country  has  ^o 
numerous  a  middle  class. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  each  class,  and  average 
increase,  in  the  various  countries : — 

Batio.  Avenge. 

. ^  "^  g^  ^  ^ 

lUcb.       Uiddle.    Workiug.  Bich.       Middle.    Working. 

Great  Britain  . .  3-36  27  33  69-31  ..  £1,600  £260  £100 

France  ..         ..  205  il-64  7631  ..  800  200  85 

Germany          ..  1-28  7*30  91*42  ..  734  160  76 

Italy      ..         ..  0-55  3-57  95-88  ..  520  60  40 

Spain      ..         ..  0-72  3*88  9540  ..  880  140  43 

Russia   ..         ..  015  0-75  99*10  ..  8,800  200  33 

The  proportion  of  each  class  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  study- 
ing the  phenomena  of  every-day  life,  and  the  progress  the  people  are 
likely  to  make  in  the  future,  or  rather  in  indicating  how  to  insure 
this  progress.  I  say  it  depends  chiefly  upon  an  increase  of  the 
*'  middle  class  "  of  society,  as  all  the  statistics  go  to  prove  that  when 
the  earnings  of  the  working  class  form  the  bulk  of  the  national  income, 
as  in  Eussia  and  Italy,  the  people  are  not  so  well  fed  or  prosperous  as 
in  those  where  the  working  class  figure  for  loss,  as  in  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Take,  for  example,  the  ratio  of  collective  income  in  the 
various  countries  falling  to  each  class : — 

Ratio. 
BJch.  Middle.  Working.  Rich.  Middle. Working* 

£334,000,000  £468,000,000  £463,000,000  ..  26-40  37*10  36*50 

127,000,000    333.000,000  605,000,000  ..  13  20  34*40  62*40 

88,000,000    110,000,000  652,000,000  ..  10*35  12-95  76*70 

16,000,000      12.000,000  214,000,000..    6*66  6*00  88*34 

22,000,000      19,000,000  144,000,000  ..  11*90  10*30  77*80 

92,000,000      25,000,000  626,000,000  ..  14*40  3*90  81*70 


Great  Britain 
France  .. 
Germany 
Italy  . . 
Spain  .  • 
Russia  .. 


Total....  £679,000,000 £967,000,000 £2,504,000,000       16*40    23*35    60*25 


There  can  bo  no  other  inference  than  that,  to  *'  progress,"  nations  must 
be  free.  To  be  free  to  think  and  use  the  faculties  God  has  given  us, 
needs  a  strong  middle  class,  able  by  its  numbers  and  influence  to 
counteract  and  keep  under  the  tyranny  of  the  upper  class.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  to  improve  the  people,  elevate  them,  to  hasten  the 
*'  levelling  upward,"  we  want  a  teaching  and  training  that  will  steadily 
augment  the  number  of  the  middle  class  of  society ;  and  I  have  the 
audacity  to  assert  that  that  nation  is  the  most  truly  religious  wherein 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  been  raised  out  of  the  bondage  of  serfdom, 
of  being  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  di'awcrs  of  water,  and  have  used 
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their  brain-power  to  make  macliinery  that  will  supply  the  place  of 
manual  labour,  thereby  giving  to  man  the  higher  labour,  of  intelli- 
gently using  the  machine-power,  so  as  to  improve  the  condition  of 
every  member  of  society ;  and  still  better,  if  they  would  teach  firom 
pulpit  and  school  that  ye  can  serve  God  and  Mammon ;  aye,  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  so  live  your  life  in  earning  your  daily  bread,  that  you 
can  feel  after  the  day's  toil  is  over  that  you  have  done  your  share  in 
the  world's  work  in  a  way  you  feel  no  shame  for ;  but  having  done  it 
to  the  **  best  of  your  talents,"  with  a  desire  to  do  your  duty  to  your- 
self, your  fellows,  and  your  Creator,  you  feel  that  the  **  work  of  daily 
life  "  is  a  holy  thing ;  that  to  try  to  ascend  the  social  ladder  is  a 
worthy  thing ;  that  to  acquire  and  intelligently  use  money  is  to  benefit 
your  fellow-men,  is  to  help  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  God,  whose 
wishes  are  not  understood  by  those  perhaps  well-meaning  but 
mistaken  people  who  assert  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ^^  improve  the 
lower  orders,'*  that  the  lesson  they  have  to  learn  is  to  "be  content." 
It  is  not  so ;  no  man  should  bo  content  in  a  position  that  simply 
enables  him  to  earn  wherewith  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The 
time  has  come  in  the  world's  history  when  no  nation  can  maintain  its 
position  that  advocates  such  a  docbrine.  It  is  our  duty,  it  is  to  our 
interest,  to  elevate  the  masses,  morally  and  socially,  not  from  philan- 
thropic sentiment,  but  from  the  same  motive  that  we  carry  out  sanitary 
improvements — the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

I  would  have  mankind  industrious  and  thrifty,  with  a  desire  to 
acquire  as  though  in  obedience  to  a  divine  edict  within  them,  and  not 
striving  for  success  as  it  is  generally  imderstood.  How  do  the 
majority  succeed  ?  By  a  minute  knowledge  of  details,  the  faculty  of 
getting  work  out  of  those  they  employ,  a  toughness  of  heart  that 
enables  them  to  screw  everythiDg  possible  out  of  all  they  come  in 
contact  with ;  and,  above  all,  the  tact  of  using  judiciously  inferior 
materials,  of  giving  less  than  they  profess  to  give :  a  life  of  deceit  and 
meanness,  punished  by  their  children  squandering  the  ill-gotten  gains 
in  reckless  extravagance.  Success  of  this  kind  is  a  farce ;  if  it  satisfies 
you,  I  frankly  admit  that  you  may,  in  the  year  1884,  acquire  wealth 
more  rapidly  if  you  will  follow  in  the  beaten  track,  wink  at,  join  in, 
or  outdo  your  competitors  in  roguery,  feeling  that  debt  hopelessly 
incurred  is  no  dishonour,  the  departing  from  the  straight  path  of  fair 
trading  no  disgrace.  Katlier  than  succeed  by  the  so-called  **  tricks  of 
trade,"  I  would  have  you  fail  ten  thousand  times.  Yet  the  majority 
of  our  **  successful  men,"  held  up  by  teachers  as  an  **  example'*  for 
aspiring  youths  to  follow,  are  those  who  have  given  an  unswen'ing 
attention  to  the  "main  chance" — men  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
impossible  to  serve  **  God  and  Mammon,"  who  will  laugh  at  you  as  a 
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fool  to  trust  a  man's  word,  to  believe  in  a  man's  honesty.  Ask  such 
men  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  to  do  to 
others  as  they  would  be  done  by ;  they  will  laugh  at  you, — such 
language  is  unintelligible  to  their  minds,  incomprehensible  to  their 
base  souls.  Their  business  is  to  ''  make  money."  Ask  them,  one  and 
all,  these  men  of  the  world,  and  they  will  tell  you  it  is  "  impossible  *' 
to  act  up  to  "  principle,"  to  be  **  honest.'*  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  part  with  their  seK-respect, 
honour,  and  honesty,  to  make  money.  They  go  to  church  or  chapel, 
they  profess  a  belief  in  this  or  that,  but  by  their  daily  acts  they  give 
immistakable  evidence  that  they  are  worshippers  of  Mammon,  and 
know  not  God.  I  shall  be  ridiculed,  and  critics  have  accused  me  of 
being  **  arrogant  enough  to  assert  that  man  can*  serve  God  and 
Mammon."  Yet,  spite  of  all,  I  assert,  unhesitatingly,  that  **  there  is 
a  holy  way  of  doing  the  business  of  the  world  in  production  and 
distribution  ;*'  spite  of  competition,  it  is  possible  to  earn  more  than 
one  need  spend.  Expenses  may  be  heavier,  profits  less,  still  the 
desire  to  ''  acquire  "  has  been  implanted  within  man's  brain,  and  the 
Creator,  in  giving  the  desire,  has  arranged  for  man  to  satisfy  it  in  an 
**  honourable  way,"  if  he  but  will  so  to  do ;  and  the  time  will  come 
when  the  success  of  a  man  will  be  tested  not  by  what  he  has  acquired, 
but  how  he  has  acquired  his  wealth.  In  passing  judgment  upon  a 
man  as  to  his  capacity  for  his  vocation,  the  gauge  of  his  capacity  will 
be  his  measure  of  success  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  doing 
right.  We  all  know  what  is  right.  **  By  the  acts  of  their  lives  men 
must  be  known  and  estimated." 

It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  all  human  action  that  tends 
to  progress  and  civilization  is  primarily  motived  by  one  desii-c — the 
desire  to  acquire  property  ;  and,  conversely,  that  without  this  desire, 
and  without  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  no  progress  of  any  kind  is 
possible.  Poverty  and  riches,  obscurity  and  dignity,  are,  in  other 
words,  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  all  social  energy,  and  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  the  currents  of  action  flow.  There  is  one 
great  example  that  will  show  us  the  truth  of  this  :  I  mean  commerce. 
In  the  case  of  commerce,  the  truth  of  what  has  just  been  said  is  self- 
evident,  and  commerce  is  in  this  respect  the  image  of  all  progressive, 
all  civilizing  activities.  It  is  the  image  of  invention,  and  invention 
is  the  essence  of  economy  and  of  manufacture,  and  the  practical 
application  of  science.  Progress  in  all  these  branches  would  have 
been  impossible — if  we  only  saw  the  matter  completely,  it  would 
have  been  unthinkable — without  the  desire  in  individuals  to  acquire 
property,  and  without  the  certain  prospect  before  them  of  being 
able  to  do  so.     The  amelioration   of  the  social   condition   of  the 
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people  can  only  l)e  obtained  by  teaching  them  how  to  help  them- 
Bolvea,  by  giving  them  correct  principlea  to  guide  their  lives  by, 
nnd  demonstrating  to  their  common  Benso  the  value  of  labour, 
Etcadinesa,  thought,  and  tlurift.  The  masses  arc  becoming  a  great 
power,^ — it  is  necessary  they  should  understand  how  to  use  it ; 
inspirQ  within  them  tlie  desire  to  acquire ;  lot  them  have  s 
Etako  in  the  country,  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
Coostitation.  We  owe  much  to  Liberal  reformers ;  they  removed 
by  their  skill,  energ}',  self-saciifice,  the  encumbrances  that  weakened 
the  building,  and  thereby  strengthened  it.  But  the  Liberals  of  our 
day  have  yielded  to  Radicalism,  and  miless  this  power  is  checked, 
they  will  destroy  tlie  fine  old  institutions  that  have  been  so  carefully 
built  up.  We  must  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will 
awaken  in  time  to  see  that  Eadicalism  means  spoliation,  ruin. 
Any  scheme  that  tends  to  equahze  property  must  tend  to  paralyze 
civilization  in  the  very  act  of  difFusiug  it,  and  to  debase  the  coin  in 
the  very  act  of  distributing  it.  Let  the  ideal  state  it  aim^  at  have 
ever  bo  many  things  to  recommend  it,  it  contains  iu  itself  the 
elements  of  its  own  dissolution  ;  for  not  ouly  is  the  constant  struggle 
and  ambition  of  the  individual  needed  to  advance  civiUzation, — it 
is  needed  also  if  we  would  keep  civilization  from  retrograding. 

"  To  preserve  onr  material  civilization  oven  in  its  present  state, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  sluU  and  knowledge  requisite,  which  men 
will  only  taito  the  trouble  to  master  for  the  sake  of  some  adequate 
reward,  ftnd  which,  iu  the  absence  of  any  incentive  to  master  it, 
might  readily  become  lost  to  mankind  altogether.  But  this  is  not 
all.  If  it  is  thus  evident  that  there  must  be  a  minority  to  direct 
labour,  it  is  still  more  erident  that  there  must  be  labour  to  direct. 
There  must  be  the  delicate  labour  of  the  skilled  operative ;  there 
must  be  the  brute  labour  of  tbe  born  and  bred  toiler.  It  is  only 
tla'ough  Buch  ageueiea  that  railwaj-s,  telegraphs,  steamers,  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  througli  printing,  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
through  ti'avel,  can  be  still  preserved  among  us ;  and  all  these 
agencies  ore  estinguished  hy  equahty.  Equality,  then,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  ruin.  It  can  moan  no  process  of  levelling  up 
— no  levelling  up  to  the  higher  conditions,  no  levelling  up  even  to 
the  middle  ones,  but  a  general  leveUing  down  to  a  level  below  tbe 
lowest.  Presently,  too,  it  would  be  seen  to  mean  something  beyond 
this.  It  is  conceivable  that,  tlirougb  the  appliances  of  cinlization, 
the  people  might  unite  so  as  to  destroy  civilization;  but  they  would 
be  parting  with  tbeir  strengtli  in  the  very  act  of  using  it.  Tho 
appliances  through  which  Ihcy  could  unite,  either  physically 
Bentiment,  are  apphances  that  would  go  to  rain  if  they  ceased  to  labour' 
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to  maintain  them ;  and  with  the  falling  to  pieces  of  this  vast  material 
tissue,  the  proletariat  would  be  once  more  disunited,  once  more 
broken  into  fragments,  torn  asunder  by  local  ignorance  and  by  local 
interest,  and  would  consequently  once  more  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  the  stronger  few.  Inequality  would  be  seen  to  be  a  phoenix, 
which  not  only,  if  it  died,  would  die  amidst  flames  and  ashes,  but 
which  out  of  those  very  ashes  would  be  sure  to  redevelop  itself" 
(W.  H.  Mallock). 

Man's  destiny  is  "  progressive  civilization."  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  labour,  and  to  use  thriftily  the  result  thereof.  "  Acquisitiveness 
is  God's  law."  Nature  has  sown  bountifally  the  seeds  of  saving.  Thrift, 
by  whicli  we  satisfy  the  principle  within  us  that  prompts  us  to  acquire, 
arises  from  the  desire  to  better  our  condition ;  but,  as  more  fully  explained 
under  '*  Capital,"  this  principle  of  accumulation  is  for  the  benefit  of 
others  as  well  as  ourselves ;  so  it  comes  with  us  from  the  womb,  and 
never  leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the  grave.  In  the  whole  interval  which 
separates  those  two  moments  there  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  a  single 
instance  in  which  any  man  is  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  situation 
as  to  be  without  any  wish  for  alteration  or  improvement.  An 
augmentation  of  fortune  is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part  of  men 
propose  and  wish  to  better  their  condition.  Increased  means  do  not 
always  bring  greater  happiness ;  but  the  desire  to  increase  your 
capital,  the  doing  so  by  abstaining  from  present  indulgences,  is,  even 
if  done  with  selfish  notions,  likely  to  do  good  to  others ;  at  least,  it  is 
putting  aside  a  present  enjoyment  within  your  reach,  and  treasuring 
up  the  means  that  may  enable  another  to  gratify.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  society  to  save  and  accumulate,  to  reserve  and  put  by  from  the 
present  for  future  use.  And  that  Nature  wishes  and  intended  us  to 
save  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  though  the  principle  of  indulgence  and 
expense,  prevails  in  almost  all  men  upon  some  occasions,  and  in  some 
men  upon  all  occasions,  yet  in  the  greater  proportion  of  men,  taking 
the  whole  course  of  their  life  as  an  average,  the  principle  of  frugahty 
seems  not  only  to  predominate,  but  to  predominate  very  greatly. 
Hence  the  strong  accumulation  of  the  national  wealth.  It  is  the  same 
with  bankrupts  :  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  unsuccessful  projects,  but  the 
number  of  prudent  and  successful  undertakings  is  everywhere  much 
greater,  or  the  nation  could  not  exist.  But,  although  not  initiated  by 
us,  this  progress,  this  very  existence,  depends  upon  our  obeying  the 
instinct  of  acquisitiveness  implanted  in  our  brain.  There  can  be  no 
consumption  unless  something  is  produced  to  consume  ;  the  busy  bees 
must  outnumber  the  drones  ;  they  must  produce,  not  only  for  their 
own,  but  for  that  large  class  that  are  maintained  and  live  by  the 
produce  of  other  men's  labour.    Fortunately,  the  instinct  to  acquire  is 
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a  very  strong  one ;  and,  also,  that  this  instinct  makes  men  having 
much  want  more  ;  so  they  seek  for  means  to  use  it  so  as  to  increase  it, 
and  by  employing  or  lending  their  money  to  others  who  employ 
productive  labour,  they  gradually  add  not  only  to  their  own  wealth, 
but  the  nation's.  But  if,  by  any  unfortunate  mishap,  property  became 
so  insecure,  or  so  unrcmunerative,  that  men  were  not  disposed  to  save, 
but  the  reverse,  and  the  *'  unproductive  labour  '*  increased  out  of 
proportion  to  the  productive,  they  would  consume  so  as  not  to  leave 
enough  to  reproduce  for  the  next  year.  Not  saving,  briefly,  would  bo 
like  leaving  us  without  seed  for  the  next  year's  crop,  and  society  must 
collapse.  The  nation  will  decay  so  soon  as  the  frugality  and  good 
conduct  of  its  members  is  not  able  to  compensate  for  the  waste  of  its 
unproductive  members.  The  Divine  Economist,  the  infi&Uible  Buler 
that  guides  us,  has  done  His  part  to  prevent  this  by  implanting  in  man 
that  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  that  causes  in  every  age  the 
uniform,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  effort  of  the  majority  of  men  to 
better  their  condition — the  principle  from  which  public  and  national, 
as  well  as  private  opulence,  is  originally  derived,  and  which  has  been, 
and,  let  us  hope,  ever  will  be,  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  natural 
progress  of  things  towards  improvement,  in  spite  of  the  extravagance 
of  government,  the  errors  of  administration,  tlie  misconduct  and 
prodigality  of  individuals.  Like  the  unknown  principle  of  animal  life, 
it  has  the  power  to  restore  health  and  vigour  to  the  constitution,  in 
spite  not  only  of  the  disease,  but  of  the  incorrect  prescription  of  the 
physician.  My  prescription  for  the  nation  to  satisfy  its  acquisitiveness 
— and  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  nation  can  be 
increased  by  no  other  means — is  '*  economy."  Labour,  but  be  thrifty ; 
resolve  to  save,  to  acquire.  The  national  wealth  depends  on  the 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  individuals  it  is  composed  of.  You  must, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  wealth,  increase  the  number  of  your  pro- 
ductive labourers,  or  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  same  number 
of  labourers.  There  is  only  one  way  of  doing  either :  increase  your 
capital.  You  cannot  increase  the  "number  of  laboui*ers*'  unless  you 
increase  the  fund  that  maintains  them;  you  cannot  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  labourers  you  have  already  except  by 
machinery  or  superior  tools.  To  buy  them,  you  must  increase  your 
capital;  increase  it  to  that  extent,  that  you  can  afford  to  transfer  it 
from  your  circulating  capital  to  your  fixed  capital.  I  am  assuming 
that  you  have  been  compelled  to  make  the  most  of  the  labour  you  have 
by  the  wisest  arrangements  experience  can  supply  for  the  proper 
division  of  employment,  so  as  to  make  tlie  most  of  the  labour  at  your 
command.  But  even  here  the  essential  requisite  is  '^more  capital," 
as  division  of  labour  means  a  larger  staff  of  labourers ;  and  to  keep 
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men  engaged  in  one  way,  and  dividing  the  work  into  a  number  of 
parts,  requires  a  much  larger  capital  than  if  the  same  men  could  be 
employed  on  every  different  part  of  the  work.  To  test  the  value  of 
acquisitiveness,  compare  the  state  of  our  nation  at  two  different 
periods,  and  if  you  find  that  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour 
is  greater  than  at  the  former,  that  its  lands  are  better  cultivated,  its 
manufactories  more  numerous  and  more  flourishing,  and  its  trade 
more  extensive,  then  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is 
because  of  this  instinct  of  acquisition,  that  the  result  is  due  to  the 
members  of  the  nation  who  have  '*  saved,*'  and  that  the  improvement 
is  due,  wholly  and  solely,  to  an  **  increase  of  capital "  wisely  used 
in  the  employment  of  productive  labour ;  and  the  progress  of  a  nation 
depends  upon  the  increase  of  the  "  thrifty  "  class — depends  upon  the 
gradually  increasing  proportion  of  "  productive  "  over  "unproductive" 
labourers  in  the  community. 

Acquisition  has  a  higher  mission.  All  are  bound  by  humanity  to 
help  the  starving  and  the  homeless ;  and  although  many  pass  by  and 
take  no  heed,  those  who  wish  to  help  must  acquire,  to  enable  them 
to  do  so.  **  Pity  without  relief  is  like  mustard  without  beef.'*  You 
must  not  only  grasp  the  wants  of  others,  realize  the  misery  of  the 
large  mass  of  people  who,  in  pelting  rain,  cutting  sleet,  and  bitter 
cold,  have  not  bread  to  eat,  nor  a  roof  to  shelter  them ;  but  to  feed 
them  and  to  house  them,  you  must  have  acquired  the  means,  you 
must  have  saved  out  of  what  you  had  to  spend.  God  foresaw  that 
there  would  be  men  thoughtless  and  improvident,  and  wisely  counter- 
acted the  tendency  to  waste  and  be  thriftless  by  giving  to  mankind 
the  still  stronger  instinct  to  acquire,  to  save,  and  to  feel  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  help  those  in  need,  and  to  have  a  greater  pleasure  in 
giving  to  others  than  in  spending  upon  indulgences  for  oneself.  There 
is  no  greater  pleasure  than  in  giving  bread  to  the  huugry,  lodging 
through  the  bleak  nights  to  the  homeless,  help  in  any  way  that  will 
mitigate  the  wretchedness  of  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings ;  or 
a  step  higher,  and  with  the  helping  hand  befriending  respectable 
famihes  when  the  bread-winner  is  struck  down  with  illness,  and 
stopping  their  homes  from  being  broken  up,  or  enabling  men  to  make 
a  fresh  start  in  Ufe  by  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  or  other  help ;  or,  better 
still,  lending  the  money  to  enable  men  to  take  to  the  business  of  their 
employers  if  they  retire,  or  to  buy  a  business  and  get  a  start  in 
life.  In  asking  you  to  keep  active  within  you  the  desire  **  to  acquire," 
beheve  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  that  you  should  be  more  selBsh, 
but  that  it  may  enable  you  to  help  those  of  your  fellow-men  who  have 
not  been  blessed  so  bountifully  by  nature  with  this  faculty — so  im- 
portant to  the  progress  of  humanity. 
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"  Sons  of  labour,  keep  ye  moving 

Onward  in  the  march  of  mind, 
Every  step  your  paths  improving. 

Leaving  olden  tracks  behind ; 
Every  soul-enslaving  fetter 

Burst,  and  break,  and  cast  away, 
That  the  world  may  be  the  better 

For  your  needs  some  other  day. 
Be  no  longer  led  like  cattle, 

Custom-bound  to  feudal  laws ; 
Glorious  is  the  mental  battle 

Waged  in  freedom's  sacred  cause  ; 
Cast  the  glamour  from  your  senses, 

Dare  to  look  for  purer  light ; 
Credal  fears  are  priestly  fences 

Barring  up  the  road  to  right." 


J.  M.  Peacock. 


We  have  got  rid  of  corporations  with  their  exclusive  privileges,  which 
necessarily  restrained  the  competition  in  the  towns  where  any  was 
established  to  those  who  were  free  of  the  trade.  In  the  olden  times 
every  one  had  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  under  a  master  duly  qualified 
before  he  could  obtain  this  freedom.  The  bye-laws  of  some  of  these 
incorporated  trades  regulated  the  number  of  apprentices  which  any 
master  was  to  have,  and  the  number  of  years  each  apprentice  was 
obliged  to  serve — both  clauses  intended  to  restrain  the  competition 
to  a  smaller  number  than  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter  the 
trade.  Limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  each  master  could  take, 
restrained  it  directly ;  increasing  the  expense  of  the  education  by  a 
long  apprenticeship,  restrained  it  indirectly.  By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
commonly  called  the  '*  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,"  it  was  enacted  that 
no  person  should  for  the  future  exercise  any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery 
at  that  time  exercised  in  England  unless  he  had  previously  served 
to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  least ;  and  then  what  had 
before  been  but  the  bye-law  of  certain  trade  corporations  became  in 
England  the  general  and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in  market 
towns.  This  statute  was  repealed  in  1814 ;  but  the  impolicy  of  all 
human  legislation  in  this  direction  was  painfully  manifest  whilst  the 
statute  was  m  operation.    Being  Umited  to  market  towns,  country 
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villages  were  excluded.  A  person  therein  might  exercise  several 
different  trades,  though  he  had  not  served  a  seven-years'  apprenticeship 
to  each,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  number  of 
people  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  each  trade  with  a  particular  set  of 
hands.  But  the  operation  of  the  Act  being  limited  to  those  trades 
established  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  caused  the  greatest  incon- 
venience ;  as  it  was  held,  for  example,  that  a  coachmaker  could 
neither  himself  make,  nor  employ  journeymen  to  make,  his  coach- 
wheels,  but  must  buy  them  of  a  master  wheelwright ;  this  latter  trade 
having  been  exercised  in  England  before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  and 
therefore  "  protected  "  by  the  statute — that  is,  limited  to  those  who 
had  served  their  apprenticeship  thereto.  £ut  here  comes  the  greatest 
injustice  (and  it  is  so  with  all  "  exceptional "  legislation,  when  man 
tries  by  his  •*  finite  **  knowledge  to  remedy  by  his  expedients  the  action 
of  the  eternal  laws  of  the  **  Infinite  ") ;  a  wheelwright,  though  he  had 
not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  coachmaker,  might  either  himself 
make  or  employ  journeymen  to  make  coaches,  the  trade  of  a  coach- 
maker not  being  within,  or  protected  by,  the  statute,  because  it  was 
not  exercised  in  England  at  the  time  when  the  statute  was  made» 
The  canny  Scotch  knew  better ;  there  was  no  general  law  as  to  the 
duration  of  apprenticeship ;  the  terms  varied,  and  when  long  in  any 
corporation  part  could  be  redeemed  by  payment  of  a  fine ;  and  in  most 
towns  a  small  fine  was  sufficient  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  any  corpo- 
ration. The  weavers  of  Hnen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal  manu- 
factures of  the  country  in  years  gone  by,  as  well  as  all  other  artificers 
subservient  to  them,  might  exercise  their  trades  in  any  town  corporate 
without  paying  any  fijie ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  in  which 
corporation  laws  were  so  little  oppressive  as  in  Scotland.  Apprentice- 
ship was  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  Eoman  law  is- 
perfectly  silent  with  regard  to  them.  There  is  no  Greek  or  Latin 
word  which  expresses  the  idea  we  annex  to  the  word  "  apprentice  '* — 
viz.,  a  servant  bound  to  work  at  a  particular  trade  for  the  benefit  of  a 
master,  during  a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  that  the  master  shall 
teach  him  that  trade. 

**  Compulsory  labour  is  not  worth  much." 

From  very  early  times  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  was  hedged 
round  and  defined  by  restrictions  designed  to  insure  fairness  of  dealing 
on  each  side,  and  more  especially  to  favour  the  party  who  entered 
upon  it  as  a  minor.  There  was  this  peculiarity  about  apprenticeship : 
it  was  the  only  valid  agreement  by  which  an  "  infant "  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  could  bind  himself  effectually  for  a  long  period  of 
time  ;  as,  although  some  of  the  relations  were  parties  to  the  deed,  and 
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could  be  sued  for  damages  if  the  youngster  repudiated  the  agreement^ 
yet  this  was  not  essential,  as  many  <'  apprentices "  were  and  are 
'<  bound "  solely  by  virtue  of  their  own  act  and  deed.  The  legal 
writers  have  always  been  careful  in  distinguishing  the  relation  of 
master  and  apprentice,  as  against  that  between  master  and  servant. 
With  the  apprentice,  the  important  stipulation  in  the  deed  is,  that  the 
youth  or  girl  shall  be  taught;  with  the  servant,  that  he  or  she  should 
work,  learn,  and  obey.  Unless  the  agreement  specifies  that  the 
"  trade,'*  "  craft,"  or  **  mystery  '*  is  to  be  taught,  it  is  a  mere  agree- 
ment for  '*  hiring  "  and  service.  The  master  of  the  apprentice  legally 
took  the  rights  of  a  parent,  and  had  the  prerogative  of  administering 
*'  reasonable  and  wholesome  corporal  punishment,"  such  as  a  father 
or  schoolmaster  may  inflict.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  bound  to 
provide  medical  attendance,  food,  and  physic  for  his  charge,  and  to 
help  him  even  if  he  was  incapacitated  from  work  by  illness.  You  can 
take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink ;  so  the 
apprentice  was  not  bound  to  learn,  though  expected  to  do  so.  But  he 
was  bound  to  work,  and  to  conduct  himself  properly ;  so  that  idleness, 
sauciness,  disobedience  were  punishable  offences,  and  gross  misconduct 
legally  justified  the  master  in  dismissing  his  apprentice.  The  system 
was  open  to  many  abuses  on  both  sides ;  and  in  France,  so  soon  as 
the  Badicals  came  into  power,  loud  protests  were  made  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  masters,  and  the  position  of  the  apprentice  was 
denounced  as  a  state  of  **  temporary  sen^itude."  In  England,  the 
treatment  received  by  chimney-sweeps*  apprentices,  who  were  always 
small  in  stature,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  climb  up  the  chimneys  which  were 
to  be  swept,  came  before  Parliament  in  1840,  and  was  compared  by 
Sir  B.  Jnglis  to  negro  slavery ;  and  another  speaker  declared  that  it 
had  "  led  to  more  misery  and  more  degi'adation  than  prevailed  in  any 
other  Christian  country."  At  about  the  same  time,  Dickens  attacked 
the  mischiefs  of  parochial  apprenticesliip ;  and  what  with  the  storm 
of  indignation  thus  aroused,  and  the  conviction  that  apprenticeships 
in  general  were  a  clumsy  and  inconvenient  species  of  contract,  they 
rapidly  declined  in  favour,  having  ceased  some  years  before  to  be 
obhgatory,  except  by  local  custom. 

In  the  olden  times  the  employer  was  a  **  master  "  of  his  trade ;  into 
his  house  he  would  take  youths  to  learn  his  craft,  the  master  himself 
working  and  teacliing,  feeding  and  clothing  them  during  a  seven  years* 
engagement,  and  receiving  from  them  in  return  the  value  of  the 
services  which,  as  they  became  more  apt  in  their  work,  they  were 
able  to  render.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  of  this 
thorough  training  by  the  continuous  care  and  example  of  the  master. 
The  ancient  trade  guilds  grew  and  acquired  their  legal  status  upon  this 
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usage  as  their  very  fonndation,  and  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
formed  the  one  necessary  qualification  for  the  possession  of  the 
right  to  exercise  the  following  of  any  occupation  or  employment, 
art  or  craft,  recognized  amongst  the  handicrafts  of  the  time.  With 
the  extension  of  trade  and  the  wider  use  of  machinery,  the  number 
and  power  of  the  adult  employed  workmen  increased,  and  with  their 
increase  of  power  came  a  jealousy,  on  the  one  hand,  towards  the 
masters ;  on  the  other,  towards  the  apprentices,  who  were  regarded 
as  cheapening  labour  when  employed  in  too  great  numbers.  The 
conflict  which  arose  between  employer  and  employed  gradually 
merged  into  one  between  capital  and  labour.  By  dint  of  strikes, 
the  workmen  at  last  prevailed,  and  in  attempting  to  bring  about  a 
limitation  in  the  amount  of  apprenticeship  labour,  brought  about  a 
result  of  quite  another  kind,  and  one  fax  more  disastrous  than  the  evil 
sought  to  be  remedied — the  destruction  of  all  the  best  and  most 
important  features  of  apprenticeship.  Mr.  George  Howell  has  well 
delineated  the  outlines  of  the  change  as  follows  :  '*  £ut  a  change  was 
coming  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream,  another  day  was  dawning  fraught 
with  still  greater  issues  to  the  journeyman,  for,  instead  of  the  old 
system  of  master  and  craftsman,  there  grew  up  quite  another  kind  of 
mastership  and  of  hiring.  The  master  had  ahready  begun  to  be  less  the 
craftsman  and  more  of  the  employer.  Capital  was  fast  becoming  the 
great  motive-power.  Streams  were  first  utilized,  then  steam ;  com- 
plicated machinery  was  being  substituted  for  hand  labour  in  many  of 
the  growing  industries  of  the  time  ;  the  master  no  longer  worked  at 
the  trade  himself,  he  directed  and  found  the  capital.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  was  also  greatly  augmented;  instead  of  the  old 
fealty  between  master  and  men,  there  came  estrangement  more  and 
more,  until  sometimes  the  work-people  scarcely  ever  saw  their 
veritable  employer.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  conditions  of 
apprenticeship  were  completely  changed,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually, 
until  the  apprentice  became  merely  the  boy-worker,  with  less  wages 
but  more  solemn  engagements  than  a  journeyman.  The  master  to 
whom  he  was  bound  no  longer  taught  him  his  trade  ;  he  was,  so  to 
speak,  pitchforked  into  the  workshop  to  pick  up  the  trade  as  best  he 
could,  or  to  learn  it  from  the  many  journeymen  who  were  there 
employed.  It  was  no  one's  duty  to  teach  him ;  there  was  no  pay  and 
no  responsibility." 

In  the  majority  of  trades,  a  Umg  apprenticeship  is  unnecessary  ; 
to  invent  requires  time,  but  an  apprentice  is  only  taught  how 
to  copy;  he  only  needs  that  practice,  in  fact,  which  will  give 
the  necessary  dexterity  of  hand  and  quickness  of  perception.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  youth's  career,   the  essential  requisite  is  *'  dili- 
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gonce/'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  will  work 
with  more  attention  and  diligence  if  paid  from  the  beginning  in 
proportion  to  the  work  they  perform ;  or,  in  those  branches  where 
loss  might  occur  from  spoiling  of  material,  if  they  have  to  8u£Fcr  for 
it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  youth  starts,  knowing  he  will 
be  paid  wages  as  soon  as  he  can  do  the  work  for  his  employer 
that  is  worth  being  paid  for.  By  this  method  the  training  is  not 
only  less  tedious  and  expensive,  but  generally  more  efifectual. 
Economically,  it  is  the  policy  for  the  nation.  The  work  of  all 
engaged  in  production  and  distribution  being  left  free  and  open  to 
all,  all  articles  reach  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  price ;  the  public 
generally  are  the  gainers.  "  Corporations  *'  and  their  laws  had  but 
one  object — putting  an  *•  artificial "  restraint  upon  the  natural 
supply  of  labour,  and  by  thus  restricting  **  competition,**  nature's 
remedy  for  keeping  prices  to  their  minimum,  the  members  kept  up 
an  artificial  price,  alike  of  wages  and  profit.  Any  law  or  system 
that  restrains  or  prevents  competition,  and  thereby  stops  a  reduction 
in  price,  by  keeping  up  abnormally  the  price  of  labour  and  profit,  ia 
really  a  collusion  to  defraud  the  consumer.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  so 
little  was  economic  science  understood,  that  in  order  to  erect  a 
corporation,  no  other  authority  in  ancient  times  was  requisite  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  but  that  of  the  town  corporate  in  which  it 
was  established.  In  England,  indeed,  a  charter  from  the  King 
was  Hkewise  necessary ;  but  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown  seems 
to  have  been  used  rather  for  extorting  money  from  the  subject,, 
than  for  the  defence  of  the  consumer  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  against  such  oppressive  monopolies.  '^  The  property  which 
every  man  has  in  his  own  labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation 
of  all  other  property,  so  is  it  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The 
patrimony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his 
hands,  and  to  hinder  him  from  employing  this  strength  and 
dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks  proper,  without  injury  to  his 
neighbour,  is  a  plain  violation  of  this  most  sacred  property.  It  is. 
a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the  just  liberty  both  of  tlie  work- 
man and  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  employ  him.  As  it 
hinders  the  one  from  working  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  so  it 
hinders  the  other  from  employing  whom  he  thinks  proper.  To 
judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  employed,  may  surely  be  trusted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  employers.  The  affected  anxiety  of  the  law-giver 
lest  they  should  employ  an  improper  person,  is  evidently  as  im- 
pertinent as  it  is  oppressive "  (Smith's  **  Wealth  of  Nations "). 
Fortunately,  the  efforts  of  statesmen  to  reduce  or  raise  the  price  of 
labour  are  always  ineffectual,  because  they  have  never  been  able  to 
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hinder  any  body  of  men  from  accepting  less  than  the  legal  allowance, 
on  account  of  the  indigence  of  their  situation  and  the  number  of 
their  competitors ;  or  from  receiving  more,  by  reason  of  the  contrary 
competition  of  those  who  expected  to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure 
from  employing  them.  It  is  a  pity,  from  an  economical  point  of 
view,  that  mankind  should  waste  their  time  in  opposing,  instead  of 
studying  and  strictly  observing,  nature's  law  of  supply  and  demand 
for  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  money,  labour,  and,  in  fact,  all 
commodities  that  are  lent  or  sold. 

A  man  must  always  live  by  his  work,  and  his  wages  must,  at 
the  least,  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
reduce  for  any  considerable  time  the  wages  of  the  lowest  kind  of 
labour  below  the  rate  that  gives  to  the  labourer  the  means  of 
subsistence.  But,  practically,  the  wages  of  a  man's  labour  yield 
more ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  bring  up  a  family, 
and  the  race  of  such  workmen  could  not  last  beyond  the  first 
generation;  or,  the  supply  of  a  certain  kind  of  labour  being  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  therefore  reducing  the  price,  and  that 
price  not  being  sufficient  to  subsist  upon,  a  certain  number  would 
have  to  go  into  a  different  occupation,  or  emigrate ;  yet,  when  the 
supply  became  proportionate  to  the  demand  for  it,  the  price  must 
rise  to  the  scale  that  will  keep  the  labourer  and  his  family. 
Supply  and  demand  must  regulate  the  price  of  labour,  as  of  any 
other  commodity ;  it  is  useless  for  the  employer  or  employed  to 
combine  to  fix  an  artificial  price.  When  the  demand  for  any 
species  of  labour  is  continually  increasing,  the  scarcity  of  men 
occasions  a  competition  among  the  masters;  they  bid  against  each 
other,  or,  rather,  give  the  higher  price  asked,  because  they  want  the 
labourers.  But  if  the  demand  for  any  kind  of  labour  is  decreasing, 
let  the  men  combine  as  they  may,  a  certain  proportion  of  them, 
with  hunger  staring  them  in  the  face,  will  offer  their  services  at  a 
lower  rate,  and  the  master  will  engage  only  such  as  offer  to,  or  will 
take  what,  in  the  depressed  condition  of  their  trade,  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  Another  important  point,  one  too  generally  overlooked  by 
the  men,  is  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages 
can  only  increase  in  proportion  to  the  funds  which  are  destined  for 
the  payment  of  wages.  A  man  having  a  greater  revenue  than  will 
maintain  his  own  family  employs  the  whole  or  part  of  the  surplus  in 
maintaining  a  staff  of  servants;  increase  the  surplus,  he  will  employ 
more,  or  spend  more  in  luxuries ;  decrease  that  revenue,  he  does 
without  the  luxuries,  and  diminishes  his  staff  of  servants.  The 
same  argument  appHes  to  merchants  and  manufacturers,  all  employers 
of  industry.     Trade  is  good  ;  new  mills  and  shops  are  built,  the  stock 
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is  enlarged,  more  employes  are  kept  by  merchants  and  mannfaotnrers. 
Trade  is  bad ;  the  mills  work  half  time,  or  too  often  are  shut  up ;  shops 
are  closed,  or  at  least  not  opened,  and  employes  are  discharged,  or,  if 
they  leave,  their  places  are  not  filled  np.  So  you  will  perceive  how 
unwise  is  the  antagonism  between  employer  and  employed.  Both 
benefit  and  suffer  by  the  same  causes,  each  is  essential  to  the  other ; 
it  is  to  their  mutual  interest  to  cheerfully  and  willingly  co-operate 
and  work  together ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  suicidal  than  the 
refusal  by  the  men  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  is  shining.  When 
there  is  full  work,  they  should  stiive  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  supply 
of  material  equal  to  the  demand,  by  more  earnest  and  continuous 
labour,  putting  by  the  "  extra  wages  "  to  be  earned,  ready  for  the 
reaction  that  is  inevitable.  The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages, 
by  their  labour,  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of  national 
wealth  ;  as,  in  every  department  of  labour,  the  employer,  as  a  rule, 
as  soon  as  his  capital  allows  him,  employs  other  men,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  profit  by  the  use  of  their  work  as  weU  as  his  otvti.  The  labour 
fund,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  increase  of  capital  of  the  country, 
and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it.  It  is  not  the  actual  amount 
of  the  national  wealth,  but  its  continual  increase — the  steady,  regular 
development  of  the  trade  of  a  country, — that  causes  the  steady 
increased  demand  for  labour,  and  keeps  up  and  occasions  a  rise  in  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  last  few  years  it  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many 
that  trade  should  bo  depressed,  and  labour  only  partly  employed ;  yet 
our  wealth  is  greater  than  ever,  and  money  to  be  had  for  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest,  and  Consols  above  par.  But  it  is  not  the  richest 
countries,  but  the  most  thrivinj,  tlioso  which  are  growing  rich 
the  fastest,  where  trade  is  most  remunerative,  and  the  wages  of 
labour  the  highest.  England  may  be  the  richest,  but  America  is  the 
most  thriving  nation  in  tlie  world  at  the  present  time.  The  most 
infallible  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country  is  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  is  a  decided  proof  that  labour  is 
well  rewarded,  and  that  the  children,  however  numerous  in  each* 
fojnily,  can  be  maintained  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  all  alive. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  artificial  system  by  man;  Nature 
never  does  her  work  by  halves ;  all  is  wisely  arranged.  Men 
are  wanted;  by  the  natural  law,  they  are  better  paid;  they 
are  tempted,  by  the  confidence  of  work  and  plenty,  to  marry 
young ;  the  population  increases  as  fast  as  it  can ;  the  labour 
market  is  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  labourers  are  in  excess ; 
they  are  badly  paid ;  they  find  a  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  ;  the 
future  is  uncertain  ;  they  feel  compelled  to  emigrate,  where  there  is 
more  demand  for  their  labour ;  or,  if  they  stop  at  home,  they  abstain 
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from  marrying,  or  marry  later,  and  the  population,  in  fhifl  natural 
manner,  is  restrained  within  prudential  limits. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  in  England,  no  matter 
how  wealthy  she  may  be,  if  that  wealth  remain  stationary,  the 
wages  of  labour  cannot  be  high.  The  funds  destined  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  may  be  of  the  greatest  extent,  but  if  they  continue 
stationary,  if  people  cease  to  '*  accumulate,"  if  the  labour  fund  does 
not  increase,  the  ''labour  hands"  must  increase  and  multiply  in 
every  department  beyond  the  demand  ;  and  even  if,  by  combination, 
they  were  able  to  keep  up  a  nominal  price,  that  price  must  be  reduced 
to  the  market  price  by  the  numbers  left  unemployed,  and  by  the 
numbers  receiving  only  partial  employment.  You  may  pull  this 
theory  to  pieces  as  you  will ;  you  may  combine,  you  may  pass  laws^ 
—do,  in  fEwt,  what  you  like, — but  you  cannot  overcome  "nature's 
economic  law,"  that,  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  you  must 
increase  the  fund  that  employs  labour ;  that,  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  labour,  you  must  constantly,  incessantly  keep  on  adding  by 
•*  thrift "  and  economy  to  the  capital  of  the  country  You  must 
cease,  therefore,  to  pass  laws  that  seem  aimed  at  the  ''  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs."  You  cannot  get  on  without  capital ;  therefore, 
render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  CaBsar's.  If  you  want  your 
people  to  save,  your  laws  must  be  such  that  men  will  be  induced 
to  save,  feeling  that  their  property  is  their  own,  and  should  bring 
to  them  all  that  it  would  bring  to  them  in  an  open  market.  Yon 
are  committing  national  suicide  in  deterring  people  from  saving 
by  undervaluing  capital,  through  giving  it  a  remuneration  that  is 
too  low  to  induce  men  to  save  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  laws  that 
take  away  property  from  one  class  under  some  sentimental  idea 
that  it  is  better  that  the  other  class  should  have  it.  You  cannot 
break  God's  laws  with  impunity.  The  only  way  to  benefit  your 
class  is  to  see  that  your  laws  are,  Hke  nature's,  ''  impartial,"  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Labour  is  essential,  true;  equally  essential  to 
labour  arc  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  people,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
''  capital "  that  is  to  employ,  pay,  and  maintain  the  labourer. 

To  estimate  at  their  right  value  ''  economy  and  thrift,"  we  must 
consider  the  position  of  a  country  where  capital  is  ceasing  to  be 
accumulated,  where  the  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour  are  sensibly  declining.  Every  year  this  **  circulating  capital " 
wanting  occupation  becoming  less,  the  demand  for  servants  and 
labourers  would,  in  all  the  different  classes  of  employment,  be  less 
than  it  had  been  the  year  before.  Many  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
superior  classes,  not  being  able  to  find  employment  in  their  own 
business  or  station,  would  be  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  Hving  to 


seek  it  in  a  lower  ;  so  that  the  pressure  in  bad  times  becomes  greater 
and  greater  as  we  descend,  the  lowest  class  being  not  only  over- 
stocked with  its  own  workmen,  but  with  the  overflowings  of  all  the 
other  classes.  The  competition  in  such  a  state  of  things  becomes 
most  lamentahle ;  the  atmggle  to  get  what  there  is,  Uio  pressing  of 
hunger,  making  the  competition  for  employment  bo  keen  that  the 
wages  of  labour  are  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  and  scanty  sub- 
siatence  that  can  keep  the  labourer  alive.  Many,  of  course,  are  shut 
out  from  even  this  hard  pittance,  and  must  steal,  beg,  or  starve. 
Want,  famine,  and  tlie  disease  and  mortahty  therefi-om,  would  prevail 
in  tho  lowest  class  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  gradually  ascend  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  class  of  society,  until  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  country  was  reduced  to  that  number  whicli  tlio  capital 
of  the  country  was  able  to  maintain,  I  have  di-awn  this  picture, 
that  tlie  working  class  may  consider  more  at  its  right  value  the 
help  "capital"  is  to  them,  and,  also,  to  induce  men  to  save  more, 
not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  being  independent  themselves,  but  for 
tho  benefit  of  such  "  thrift "  to  their  fellow-beings. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  real  recompense  of  labour  ia 
not  the  money  price,  but  the  proportionate  qaantity  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  which  the  money  received  at  different  periods  of 
time  has  been  able  to  secure  to  the  labourers  as  a  body.  And,  owing 
to  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  removal  of  Excise  and  Customs'  duties, 
not  only  has  bread  become  bo  much  cheaper,  but  many  other  artlclea, 
by  which  means  the  industrious  poor  can  command  a  greater  variety  of 
agreeable  and  more  healthy  food.  Meat  used  to  be  a  luxury;  potatoes 
and  green  stuff,  at  the  same  time,  were  i-arely  seen  upon  the  tabloa  of 
the  middle  class.  But  now  meat  and  all  kinds  of  garden  stuff  are 
obtainable,  also  fr-uits,  licc. ;  causing  the  remark,  when  trade  is  good, 
that  "  luxury  "  extends  itself  even  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people. 
Food,  clothing,  lodging,  have  all  improved  for  all  classes,  because 
not  only  has  the  money  price  of  labour  increased,  but  its  real  re- 
compense—"  more  to  be  had  for  tbe  money" — has  taken  placet 
and  thereby  benefited  all  classes  of  society.  And  it  is  right  that 
"  labour  "  should  he  paid  for  liberally.  No  society  can  be  said  to  be 
flourishing,  happy,  or  safe,  whilst  tho  far  greater  number  of  its 
members  arc  poor  and  miserable.  It  is  but  ciiuity  that  the  "  worker  " 
should  have  his  fair  share  of  the  produce  of  his  labour — such  a  eboro 
as  will  enable  him  to  bo  sufliciently  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged; 
that  he  willingly  and  checrfuUy  contributes  all  he  can  to  tho  common 
fund.  We  want  all  classes  of  the  people  to  understand  that  what 
improves  the  position  and  condition  of  the  "greater"  part  of  a 
community  is  a  benefit,  and  not  an  iucouveniouce,  to  the  wholi-. 
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The  progress  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  since  the  abolition  of 
slavery  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  "  free  labour."  It  waa 
thought  that  as  the  white  man  could  not  support  the  exposure  to  the 
sun  in  the  open  fields,  in  the  latitude  in  hich  the  cotton  plant  comes 
to  perfection,  and  as  the  negro  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  supply 
the  steady  and  continuous  industry  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  crops  in  the  hoeing  and  picking  seasons,  slavery 
must  continue,  or  the  Southern  planters  be  ruined.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  Why,  that  the  production  of  cotton  all  over  the  South 
has  steadily  increased  since  1866,  and  there  has  never  been  any 
difficulty  in  getting  either  labour  enough  or  the  right  kind  of  labour 
for  it.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  farming  in  the 
South  is  now  possible  to  men  with  little  or  no  capital.  In  the  slaveiy 
days,  to  take  a  plantation,  a  man  wanted  the  capital  to  ''buy  the 
slaves"  as  well  as  the  land.  But  the 'great  value  of  ''free  labour" 
is  the  greater  result  from  the  work  of  each  labourer  A  large  planter 
in  Virginia,  who,  before  the  war,  kept  150  slaves,  out  of  which  ho  only 
got  80  effective  hands,  works  the  same  amount  of  land  with  twelve 
hired  men  and  a  foreman.  Emancipation  has  been  a  great  industrial 
success  ;  the  negro  does  the  work  of  the  country — the  sowing, 
hoeing,  ploughing,  picking,  and  reaping — better  than  ever  he  did. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  "free  labour"  is  "  cheaper" — that  is  to  say, 
gives  more  in  return  for  the  outlay — than  slave  labour,  inferentially ,  then, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that,  by  raising  the  character  of  the  labourer, 
by  making  him  feel  contented  with  his  remuneration,  we  shall  derive 
more  from  his  labour  than  if  he  goes  to  his  work  discontented,  sullen, 
and  disposed  to  do  what  he  must  do  to  keep  his  situation,  but  no  more. 
The  wages  of  labour  are  the  encouragement  of  industry,  which, 
like  every  other  human  quality,  will  improve  in  quantity  or  quality, 
or  both,  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  which  it  receives. 
Plenty  of  good,  wholesome  food  increases  the  strength  of  the 
labourer;  and  if  there  be  a  hope,  however  slight,  of  bettering  his 
position,  or,  by  thrift,  of  putting  aside  enough  to  end  his  days  in 
ease,  when  no  longer  able  to  work,  you  are  giving  the  stimulus, 
the  incentive,  to  make  your  workmen  exert  their  strength  to  tlie 
utmost.  All  large  employers  of  labour  will  tell  you  that  when  wages 
are  high,  the  workmen  are  more  active,  diHgent,  and  expeditious 
than  when  they  are  low.  I  am  well  aware,  as  an  employer,  that  to 
some  wages  are  immaterial — they  will  do  so  much  work,  and  no 
more  ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom  encouragement  and  appreciation 
are  a  wonderful  incentive.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
benefit  is  not  confined  to  the  extra  work  they  themselves  do ;  the 
influence  of  "  their  example  "  is  manifest  in  a  greater  amount  of  work, 
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mors  or  leas,  from  all.  Workmen,  when  paid  by  tbe  piece  liberally. 
are  'very  apt  to  overwork  themselveH,  and  to  niin  tboir  healtU  tind 
constitution  in  a  few  yeara.  Tiiia  applies  even  to  soldierB,  who, 
as  a  body,  are  tbe  least  industrious  of  men  ;  for  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  if  set  to  work,  and  liberally  paid  by  results,  their 
ofticera  have  had  to  interfere,  as  mutual  emulation  and  the  desire  of 
greater  gain  prompted  them  to  overwork  tbemsclvcs,  and  to  iujuia 
then'  health  by  too  excessive  labour.  For  the  good  of  the  individtial 
and  tho  nation,  wo  want  steady,  regular  apphcation  ;  men  worked 
so  moderately  that  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  work  constantly  and 
rcguhu'ly.  Such  steady,  plodding  labourers  preserve  their  health 
best,  live  longer,  and  execute  the  greatest  quantity  of  work.  We 
want  a  system  that  leads  all  forward  witb  tbe  hope  of  acquiriug 
something  they  have  not  got.  The  healthy,  progressive  state  is 
whilst  the  nation  is  advancing  to  the  further  acquisition  of  wealth, 
rather  than  when  it  has  acquired  its  full  complement  of  riches.  The 
condition  of  tho  masses — that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  tbe  people — ia 
tbe  happiest  and  most  comfortable  as  tho  nation  steadily  progressee. 
It  is  hard  for  tbe  people  in  the  stationary,  it  is  miserable  in  tha 
declining,  state.  Tbe  stationai?  is  dull,  tho  dcciiniug  melancholy. 
The  progi-esflivo  ia,  in  reality,  the  natural  state,  and  therefore  the 
most  comfortable,  cheerful,  and  happiest  to  all  tho  different  orders  of 
society. 

Free  trade  helps  free  labour.  Among  the  many  advantages  con- 
ferred on  mankind  by  free  foreign  trade— that  is,  by  the  uni-estricted 
interchange  of  commodities  between  man  and  man  throughout  the 
globe — one  of  tho  most  aigual  is  thai,  in  the  highest  degree  and  to  its 
widest  extent,  it  promotes  division  of  labour,  by  which  the  productive 
forces  of  tho  liimian  race  are  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the 
most  efficient  and  remunerative  results.  By  means  of  this  division  of 
labour,  each  province  produces  more  abundantly,  more  cheaply,  and  in 
greater  perfection,  the  special  articles  to  which  it  devotes  itself,  and 
all  work  harmoniously  together  for  the  common  good.  By  this  aysleai 
the  capital  and  labour  of  a  country  ore  concentrated  on  certain 
employments  for  which  they  are  most  competent ;  but  without  division 
of  labour,  the  capital  and  labour  would  be  directed  to  a  variety  of 
employments  for  which  tlicy  would  be  tbe  least  competent.  You 
require  employment  for  labour ;  leave  labour  fr'ee,  so  that  each  country 
may  settle  down  to  ita  own  special  form  of  industry  ;  and  tiu-otigh 
this  division  of  labour,  each  would  produce  cheaply  and  abimdanUy 
those  special  articles  to  which  it  bad  directed  its  attention,  and  each 
would  contribute,  to  ihe  full  extent  of  its  productive  power,  to  Ilia 
wealth  of  the  world.    With  trade  free,  full  scope  will  be  given  for 
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labour  to  be  fully  occupied,  with  a  view  to  exchanging  the  Burplus  of 
their  special  commodities  for  such  articles  as  other  nations  were  more 
specially  fitted  to  produce  ;  the  amount  of  international  traffic  would 
be  enormous,  and  foreign  trade  would  be  developed  to  an  extent 
at  present  undreamt  of.  The  protective  system  interferes  detriment- 
aUy  with  the  division  of  labour.  If  the  "  principle  of  protection  "  be 
correct,  why  not  carry  it  out  to  its  full  extent,  by  not  only  isolating,  as 
it  now  does,  nation  from  nation,  but  province  from  province,  country 
from  country  ?  Nature,  fortunately,  interposes  a  limit,  by  the  diversity 
of  the  products  of  the  earth ;  and  nations  are  compelled  to  import 
from  other  countries,  or  go  without  certain  commodities.  Protection 
may  abridge,  but  cannot  annihilate,  foreign  trade.  You  may  shut 
political  economy  out  at  the  door,  if  you  please,  but  it  will  come  back 
by  the  window.  As  for  carrying  on  the  a&irs  of  the  nation  success- 
fully in  defiance  of  it,  you  might  as  well  expect  an  engineering  work 
to  succeed  that  was  carried  out  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
By  the  natural  laws,  no  nation  can,  without  an  intolerable  degree  of 
privation  and  suffering,  be  completely  self-dependent ;  and  man  is,  in 
order  to  interchange  the  special  products  of  one  zone  with  those  of 
another,  compelled,  apparently  against  his  will,  to  exercise,  at  all  events 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  humanising  influence  of  international  commerce. 
No  doubt  it  is  very  hard  to  those  engaged  in  certain  branches  of 
manufactures  when  the  protection  by  which  alone  they  have  been  able 
to  stand,  the  prop  that  has  supported  them,  is  removed ;  but  though 
we  may  pity  the  innocent  victims  of  an  evil  system  based  upon  a  false 
policy,  our  sympathy  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  community 
has  for  a  long  period  been  suffering  from  the  existence  of  the  abuse. 
We  must  think  of  the  many,  and  not  let  the  thought  of  ''  the  few'* 
stop  our  hand  from  destroying  the  evil ;  and  the  longer  it  has  lasted 
the  more  just  and  necessary  it  is  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  it ;  and  as  the 
change  is  for  the  national  good,  the  conferring  a  permanent  benefit  on 
the  community  must  overrule  our  regret  at  abolishing  privileges  by  which 
a  few  gained,  but  all  the  rest  suffered.  All  improvements  in  machinery 
cause  changes  that  are  injurious  to  some  class  or  other.  Bailways 
occasioned  a  vast  displacement  of  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in 
the  previously  existing  modes  of  conveyance.  But  although  we  may 
sympathize  with  the  sufferers,  no  one  thinks  of  asking  in  1884  that 
"improvements  be  prohibited "  in  order  to  "  protect "  the  interests  which 
such  improvements  interfere  with.  Such  transitions  are  tiying — ruinous 
to  some — but  the  disturbance  is  limited  and  temporary,  as  with  all  new 
movements,  whether  from  scientific  or  political  causes,  the  displaced 
capital  and  labour  rapidly  get  redistributed  into  other  channels,  while 
the  improvement  is  universal,  permanent,  and  expansive. 


EMPLOYES. 

"  There  must  be  refuge  !    Men 
Perished  in  winter  winds  tiU  one  smote  fire 
From  flint  stones  coldly  hiding  what  they  held, 
The  red  spark  treasured  from  the  kindling  sun  ; 
They  gorged  on  flesh  like  wolves,  till  one  sowed  com, 
Which  grew  a  weed,  yet  makes  the  life  of  man ; 
They  mowed  and  babbled  till  some  tongue  struck  speech, 
And  patient  fingers  framed  the  lettered  sound. 
What  good  gift  have  my  brothers,  but  it  came 
From  search  and  strife  and  loving  sacrifice  ?  " 

Edwin  Ausold. 

How  different  would  be  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
if  the  thought  that  animates  ihe  above  lines  was  the  ruling  spirit  with 
both!  When  will  man  learn  how  much  he  is  dependent  upon  hia 
fellow-man ;  or,  putting  aside  sentiment,  when  will  employer  and 
employed  have  the  common  sense  to  see  that  their  interests  are 
identical  in  the  struggle  of  Hfe,  and  each  strive  to  do  the  best  for  each 
other,  actuated  by  "  enlightened  selfishness,*'  until  the  higher  principle 
is  strong  enough  to  compel  each,  from  a  sense  of  "  moral  duty,"  to  do 
the  best  for  each  other  ?  The  relation  of  employer  and  employed  is  an 
important  question.  When  will  the  truth  be  apparent  to  both,  that 
their  interest  is  mutual,  and  that,  instead  of  being  foes,  they  ought  to  be 
friends  and  allies  ?  The  labourer  has  health,  strength,  and  skill,  but 
they  are  useless  without  the  capitaHst,  who  has  money  to  spend  in 
wages,  who  is,  in  fact,  a  buyer  of  labour,  the  root  of  the  productive  tree, 
and  the  workmen  are  the  leaves  and  branches,  that  depend  for  their 
sustenance  upon  the  root.  Therefore,  why  quarrel  with  the  root,  as 
without  it  the  leaves  must  wither  for  lack  of  life,  and  the  branches 
would  not  be  able  to  expand  ?  Yet  you  may  pay  your  men  punctually 
and  liberally,  but  they  hate  you,  because  of  the  idea  in  their  minds 
that  the  *'  capitalist "  gets  more  than  his  equitable  share.  They  forget 
that  the  employer  has  to  battle  with  his  class  for  Ufe  as  sternly  as  the 
labourer  has  with  his,  and  they  too  often  overlook  this — that  beyond 
his  pay  for  supervision,  there  is  interest  of  capital  to  be  earned  and 
paid  to  some  one,  a  reserve  fund  for  deterioration  by  wear  and  tear  of 
plant  and  machinery,  the  anxiety  in  every  trade  from  its  uncertainty 
and  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  articles  sold.    Instead  of  thinking 


of  the  drawbacks  of  the  employer,  they  only  look  at  his  position  from 
the  bright  side,  and  their  brows  contract,  and  they  look  gloomy  and 
discontented,  because  of  the  false  impression  in  their  minds  that 
"  labour  is  all  in  all  ;*'  ignoring  the  fact  that  if  "  somebody  '  did  not 
save  last  year's  seed,  there  could  be  no  crops  this  year,  and  that  the 
seed  so  saved  by  the  prudence  of  the  few  must  be  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  many  who  did  not  save  and  yet  must  have  it,  as  they  cannot 
exist  without  it.  The  only  remedy,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  **  every 
labourer,"  is  to  be  thrifty,  and  to  "  save,*'  to  be  independent  of  the 
capitalist,  or  to  share  with  him  the  profits  of  capital. 

The  most  dangerous  advisers  of  employes  are  those  who  condemn 
the  **  tyranny  of  capital,"  or  advise  the  working  class  to  demand  aid 
from  the  State ;  or,  if  this  be  refused,  to  employ  every  means  to  upset 
the  present  order  of  things,  and  replace  it  by  a  state  of  things  in  which 
"  working-class  interests  "  will  be  supreme.  They  fail  to  see  that  by 
getting  rid  of  the  capital  they  get  rid  of  the  goose  that  gives  the  egg  ; 
and  that  without  the  middle. class  they  only  secure  a  general  dead 
level,  in  which  the  labourer  may  be  no  worse  off  than  others,  but 
certainly  no  better  off  than  he  is  now,  and  with  less  prospect  than 
ever  of  rising  out  of  it  into  a  higher  one.  It  is  to  the  self-made  men 
that  England  owes  her  present  position  ;  we  cannot  do  without  them ; 
and  I  object  to  any  and  every  effort  that  wants  to  put  good  and  bad 
workmen,  the  thrifty  and  the  thriftless,  on  an  equality.  The 
**  Socialist"  and  **  Trades  Unionist"  are  not  only  the  enemies 
of  their  own  class,  but  of  every  man  who  dares  to  have  a  will  of 
his  own,  and  energy  and  ability  superior  to  the  mass  of  his  fellows, 
as  they  aim  at  a  compulsory  equality.  Yet  God  has,  in  His  wise 
providence,  made  men  unequal.  The  true  lover  of  his  fellows  desires 
to  raise  up  the  lowest  to  the  level  of  the  highest ;  the  Badical, 
or  Communist,  would  level  down  the  able  and  the  wise  to  the  low 
standard  of  the  incapable  and  foolish,  as  they  take  away,  with  this 
idea  of  *'  equality,"  and  refusing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  property  and 
capital,  the  principal  incentives  to  progress.  Many  employers  are 
anxious  to  deal  fairly  with  their  employes,  but  differ  as  to  how  this  is 
to  be  best  accompHshed.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  piece- 
work ;  an  interest  in  the  profits,  or  payment  by  results,  seems  to  me 
the  most  equitable  method  ;  but  others  argue,  and  very  forcibly,  that 
the  **most  hberal  wages"  you  can  give  is  the  simpler  and  better 
system.  The  reply  is  obvious,  that  the  wages,  liberal  or  ilUberal,  are 
taken  after  a  time  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  in  its  present  stage  of 
development  it  does  not  seem  that  human  nature  (there  are  exceptions) 
will  take  any  interest  in  an  employer's  affairs  unless  '^  he  has  also  some 
interest  therein."    We  have,  therefore,  in  operation  a  variety  of 


mothods, — "  the  least  foa  con  pay,"  "  fair  pay,"  "  liberal  pay,"  but  in 
all  ft  "  fixed  pay  ;  "  and  having  paid  what  has  been  agreed,  the  employer 
thinks  his  part  is  done.  Then  wo  have  thoae  who  pay  so  mach  extra 
per  piece  or  job  if  the  work  bo  more  quickly  or  better  done  than  by 
tho  majority,  and  others  who  have  clubs  for  the  sick  and  the  stu^-iTors 
of  thoae  who  die  in  their  employ.  But  I  want  you  to  devote  your 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  principle  of  participation  by  woi'kmen  in 
the  profits  of  employers,  which  was  first  tentatively  put  into  operation 
by  the  Parisian  house-decorator,  Leclaire,  in  1842,  and  has  since  thai 
time  made  signal  progress,  for  in  1870  there  were  ujiwards  of  forty-sii 
industrial  establishments,  in  France,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland,  worliing 
apon  this  principle.  In  England,  amongst  other  llims,  Messrs.  Fos 
Brothers  and  Co.,  of  Wellington,  have  had  in  operation  for  some  years 
apian  that  gives  their  employes  the  benefits  of  the  "  capitalist"  as  well 
ae  Uberal  wages  for  theii-  labour.  This  firm  gives  a  rate  of  interest 
varying  from  4h  to  10  per  cent,  on  money  invested  in  their  business 
by  their  employes,  according  to  the  result  of  the  year's  trading.  This 
firm  also  takes  a  great  interest  in  their  work-people's  general  welfare  ; 
and  the  result  is  a  benefit  to  both  employer  and  employed,  by  greater 
economy  and  more  and  better  work  t.bn.n  by  the  general  system.  It 
must  be  so  in  all  estabhshments  where  men  have  the  power  to  do  a 
little  more  or  little  less  work  daily,  and  also  to  do  theii-  work  a  littla 
better  or  a  little  worse,  to  he  wasteful  or  tlirifty  in  carrying  out  details. 
Practically,  the  workmen  are  made  pai-tners  in  tho  business ;  tliey 
have  an  interest  in  the  result ;  tho  workmen,  inspired  by  hope,  giving 
thorough,  honest  work  ;  tho  "  old  bauds  "  not  cast  off,  like  wom-oul 
old  tools,  but,  their  days  of  labour  ended,  passing  the  closing  years  of 
their  lives  in  peace  and  independence.  The  principle  of  participation, 
with  Leclaire,  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  "  sharing  the  profits  ;  "  it 
meant  "  sharing  responaibihty."  He  would  have  his  work  well  done  ; 
and  his  system  meant  tlie  moral  and  social  uplifting  of  the  wage-earn- 
ing class,  for  he  brouglit  tlie  principle  into  operation  in  such  a  form 
as  to  make  it  constitute  an  education  for  those  brought  under  its 


« 


Edmc  Jean  Leclaire  was  bom  on  tho  14th  of  May,  1801.  The  9 
of  a  poor  village  shoemaker,  he  was  removed  from  school  at  ten  yean  | 
old,  with  tho  scantiest  knowledge  even  of  reading  and  writing,  and  pat 
to  work  first  in  the  fields,  and  next  as  a  mason's  apprentice, 
seventeen,  having  arrived,  pennUess  a.nd  unfriended,  at  Paris,  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  house -painter.  After  three  years  passed 
amidst  much  privation  under  a  hard  master,  Leclaire  became  a 
journeyman,  and  after  seven  more,  when  only  twentj-six  years  of 
ago,  took  the  bold  step  of  sotting  up  in  busiueas  on  bis  own  account. 
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Extraordinary  capacity,  energy,  tuid  daring  enabled  him  io  force  his 
way  with  signal  success  and  celerity.  Within  three  years'  time  he  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  architects  by  the  excellence  of  the  work  done 
under  his  direction,  and  was  already  employed  on  considerable  under- 
takings. In  1884  he  was  called  on  to  execute  works  at  the  Bank  of 
Fi-ance,  and  on  the  building  of  several  railway  companies  ;  in  fact,  by 
this  time  his  success  as  an  employer  of  labour  was  definitively  assured. 
Even  had  Leclaire  done  nothing  more  than  this,  he  would  have 
deserved  a  high  place  among  the  heroes  of  "  self-help,"  who,  though 
destitute  of  all  extraneous  aid,  have,  by  innate  force  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  fought  their  way  from  penury  to  posts  of  industrial 
command.  But,  to  his  great  credit,  Leclaire  no  sooner  saw  his  own 
position  was  assured  than,  with  rare  width  and  generosity  of  view,  he 
threw  himself  into  plans  and  efforts  for  raising  the  condition  of  his  own 
workmen,  and,  ultimately,  of  the  wage- earning  class  in  general. 
Another  act  of  his  has  permanently  benefited  a  whole  group  of  work- 
men— the  substitution,  in  the  painting  trade,  of  white  of  zinc  for  white 
of  lead.  Leclaire  having  convinced  himself  that  as  long  as  an  active 
poison  formed  an  ingredient  in  the  paints  employed,  the  ravages  which 
it  inflicted  on  the  workmen  of  his  house  could  only  be  palliated,  never 
effectually  counteracted,  resolved  to  make  search  for  some  innocuous 
substitute  for  white  of  lead.  Though  totally  ignorant  of  chemistry,  he 
succeeded,  with  the  help  of  experts  whom  he  called  to  his  aid,  in  dis- 
covering how  to  utilize  white  of  zinc  for  this  purpose — ^viz.,  how  to 
procure  it  sufficiently  cheap,  and  make  it  dry  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
Armed  with  these  results,  he  entirely  suppressed  the  use  of  white  of 
lead  in  his  establishment,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  his  own  workmen 
were  concerned,  put  a  stop  for  the  future  to  "  painter's  colic,"  and  all 
its  train  of  attendant  and  consequent  miseries.  It  is  such  men  as 
these  who  deserve  to  be  remembered  and  honoured  by  their  fellows ; 
men  who,  seeing  a  misery  in  existence  in  their  immediate  midst,  do 
not  believe  in  its  being  sent  as  a  punishment  for  man's  sins,  which  he 
must  meekly  and  resignedly  bear,  but  who,  believing  the  misery  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  caused  by  ignorance,  attack  and  crush  it  as  they 
would  a  wild  beast  attacking  them.  Yet  so  strong  is  prejudice,  so 
vicious  is  that  fatal  teaching,  that  men  must  not  inquire  into  things, 
that  white  of  lead  is  used  here  as  heretofore,  spite  of  the  example  set 
by  Leclaire  for  the  benefit  of  his  men's  health,  for  saving  them  from 
an  early  grave,  saving  the  nation  from  having  to  keep,  probably,  their 
widows  and  children — spite  of  the  facts  of  experience,  which  prove  that 
not  only  is  white  of  zinc  perfectly  innocuous  to  the  health  of  the 
painter,  but  that  work  executed  with  it  is  both  fresher  and  more 
durable  than  that  done  with  the  old  deleterious  ingredient.    '*  0  thou 
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of  little  faith,"  is  truly  applicable  to  the  age  we  live  in.  We  do 
not  "want  faith  in  any  miraculous  interposition  through  fast  days, 
special  prayers,  &c.  ;  we  want  a  **real  faith"  in  God's  wisdom  and 
goodness  ;  so  that  mankind,  seeing  anything  wrong,  will  resolve  to  put 
it  right,  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  they  must  be  doing  vn:ong  if 
misery  arises  fi'om  any  action  of  theirs. 

**  In  1842  Leclaire  prepared  the  ground  for  his  first  experiment  by 
a  very  remarkable  proceeding.  Frauds  were  at  that  time  numerous 
in  the  painting  trade,  and  Leclau-e  foresaw  that  his  scheme  of  parti- 
cipation would  be  set  down  as  an  attempt  to  enlist  the  cupidity  of 
workmen  by  the  prospect  of  illicit  gain.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded 
to  publish  several  pamphlets,  exposing  in  the  most  um-eserved  manner 
the  secrets  of  dozens  of  ways  in  which  high  pay  could  be  got  for  bad 
work  even  on  orders  secm-ed  by  enormous  reductions  in  price.  By 
these  publications  Leclau-e,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  compelled  people 
to  bo  honest,'  and  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  his  workmen  to 
swerve  from  the  rule  which  he  constantly  impressed  upon  them,  that 
the  most  complete  honesty  should  characterize  all  their  relations  with 
the  customers  of  the  house. 

"  On  the  15th  of  February,  1842,  Leclau-e  announced  his  intention 
of  dividing  among  a  certain  number  of  liis  ouvriers  and  employh  a  part 
of  the  profits  i^roduccd  by  the  work  done.  The  poUce,  who  in  this 
saw  nothing  but  a  deeply  laid  scheme  for  enticing  workmen  away 
from  other  masters,  did  their  best  to  thwart  Leclaire's  presumed 
designs  by  prohibiting  a  meeting  of  his  workmen  which  he  had 
asked  permission  to  hold  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  advantages 
attacliing  to  his  plan  of  participation.  The  meeting  was,  of  course, 
abandoned,  but  Leclaire  gave  notice  that  the  division  of  profits  for 
the  year  1841  would  take  place  in  accordance  with  his  previous 
announcement.  A  section  of  his  workmen  had  from  the  first  dis- 
trusted liis  offers,  and  they  were  supported  in  that  attitude  by  a 
newspaper,  I j  Atelier,  which  accused  him  of  mauoeu^Ting  in  this 
fashion  in  order  to  reduce  wages.  When,  however,  Leclau*e,  after 
collecting  his  participants,  forty-four  in  number,  thi-ew  upon  the 
table  a  bag  of  gold  containing  11,88G  fiancs  (£475),  and  then  and 
there  distributed  to  each  his  share,  averaging  over  £10  per  man, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  withstand  the  *  object-lesson '  thus  given. 
All  hesitation  vanished,  and  was  replaced  by  unboimded  confidence. 
On  the  profits  of  the  succeeding  years  larger  sums  were  divided 
among  increasing  numbers  of  participants.  Thus,  during  the  six 
years  from  1842  to  1847  inclusive,  an  average  of  £750  was  annually 
divided  among  an  average  of  eighty  persons.  The  share  assigned 
to  each  participant  was  proportional  to  the  sum  which  he  had  earned 
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in  the  sliapc  of  wages  during  the  year  for  which  the  assessment  was 
made.  There  were,  accordingly,  wide  differences  in  the  amounts  of 
the  bonuses  severally  received,  but  the  average  for  the  period  above- 
named  came  to  a  httle  over  £9  a  year  per  head. 

**  In  1838  Leclaire  had  estabhshed  a  'Mutual  Aid  Society '  for  the 
workmen  and  employes  of  his  house,  which  was  supported  by  monthly 
subscriptions  from  its  members,  and  offered  the  advantages  of  an 
ordinary  benefit  club.  Its  statutes  provided  that  a  division  of  the  funds 
of  the  society  might  be  demanded  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  its  establishment.     Accordingly,  a  Uquidation  took  place  in 

1853,  and  the  society  was,  in  the  following  year,  reconstituted  on  an 
entirely  new  basis.  Subscriptions  from  the  members  ceased,  and 
the  resources  of  the  society  were  thenceforth  to  consist  in  a  shai'e  of 
profits  to  be  freely  given  by  the  house  at  its  aimual  stock-taking. 

**  In  18G0,  Leclaire,  bent  on  realizing  his  idea  of  a  provision  for 
workmen  in  their  old  age,  proposed  to  the  members  of  the  Mutual 
Aid  Society  that  they  should  rehnquish  their  right  to  a  future 
division  of  its  funds,  and  consent  to  the  estabUshment  of  re  thing 
pensions.  He  now  found  himself  in  presence  of  a  determined  op- 
position. A  capital  of  about  £1,600  had  accumulated  since  1854, 
and  the  persons  interested  in  a  division  declined  to  forego  the  con- 
siderable sums  which  it  would  bring  them.  The  issue  was  ex- 
ceedingly critical,  for,  had  the  funds  of  the  society  been  again 
dissipated,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Leclaire*s  scheme  could 
hardly  have  been  developed.  He  had  committed  a  most  serious 
oversight  in  allowing  the  right  to  a  subsequent  division  of  fimds 
to  remain  on  the  statutes  of  the  society  after  its  reconstitution  in 

1854,  and  he  seemed  now  on  the  point  of  being  worsted  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  his  campaign.  Fortunately,  for  the  best  interests 
of  his  opponents,  even  more  than  for  his  own,  he  had  reserved  to 
himself  the  means  of  victory.  He  pointed  out  that,  though  the 
members  of  the  society  undoubtedly  possessed  the  right  of  compelluig 
a  division  of  its  funds,  the  statutes  had  conferred  on  himself  an 
unlimited  power  of  introducing  new  members,  who  would  be  entitled 
to  fuU  shares  in  the  division.  By  threatening  to  make  a  swamping 
use  of  this  constitutional  weapon,  and  also  to  withhold  the  annual 
subvention  hitherto  paid  by  the  house,  Leclaire  induced  the  recal- 
citrant members  of  the  society  to  give  way  and  consent  to  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  association,  and  the  estabhshment  of  retiring 
pensions. 

"  The  next  step  was  to  confer  on  the  society  thus  reorganized  an 
independent  legal  status,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  link  its  interests 
indissolubly  with  those  of  the  house  from  which  it  sprang.     It  was 
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registered  as  an  incorporated  society,  and  made  a  perpetual  sleeping 
partner  (commanditairej  in  the  firm  of  *Leclaire  et  Compagnie/ 
The  words  of  the  founder  on  handing  over  the  new  statutes  to  the 
members  in  18G4  are  well  worthy  of  citation  here  : — 

**  *  The  members  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  are  no  longer  mere 
journeymen  who  act  like  machines  and  quit  their  work  before  the 
clock  has  sounded  its  last  stroke.  All  have  become  partners  working 
on  their  own  account :  in  virtue  of  this,  nothing  in  the  workshop 
ought  to  be  indifferent  to  them ;  all  should  attend  to  the  preservation 
of  the  tools  and  materials  as  if  they  were  the  special  keepers  of 

them If  you  wish  that  I   should  leave  this  world  with   a 

contented  heart,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  have  realized  the 
dream  of  my  whole  life ;  it  is  necessary  that,  after  regular  conduct 
and  assiduous  labour,  a  workman  and  his  wife  should  have  the 
wherewithal  to  live  in  peace  without  being  a  burden  upon  any  one.' 

**  The  annual  profits  made  by  the  house  are  distributed  as  follows: 
The  two  managing  partners  receive  £240  as  salaries  each  for  superin- 
tendence. Interest  at  5  per  cent,  is  paid  to  them  and  to  the  society  on 
their  respective  capitals.  Of  the  remaining  net  profit,  one  quarter  goes 
to  MM.  Eedouly  and  Marquot  jointly,  and  another  quai*ter  to  the 
funds  of  the  society;  the  remaining  half  is  divided  among  the 
workmen  and  others  employed  by  the  house,  in  sums  proportionate 
to  the  amounts  which  they  have  respectively  earned  in  wages,  paid 
at  the  ordinary  market  rate,  during  the  year  for  which  the  division 
is  being  made. 

"It  is  important  to  notice  that  participation  in  profits  in  pro- 
portion to  wages  earned  is  the  right  not  only  of  the  corps  of  picked 
workmen  who  form  the  regular  staff  of  the  house,  but  also  of  the 
apprentices,  and  even  of  every  casual  auxiliary  picked  up,  perhaps 
only  for  a  single  day's  work,  at  the  street  corner.  M.  Marquot  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  books  of  the  house  instances  of  this  minute  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  principle:  eg.y  one  where  a  man  who  had  done 
but  ten  hours*  work  in  1877  received  at  the  end  of  that  year 
1  franc  15  centimes  as  profits  on  6  francs  50  centimes  earned  as 
wages. 

*•  Down  to  1871  the  benefits  of  participation  were  restricted  to  the 
workmen  who  formed  the  permanent  staff  of  the  house,  but  in  that 
year  they  were  thrown  open  to  every  man  in  its  employ.  The 
impulse  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  generous  measure 
came,  M.  Marquot  informed  me,  from  a  quarter  to  which  Leclaire 
was  ordinarily  Uttle  disposed  to  look  for  inspiitition.  A  Socialistic 
workman  not  belonging  to  his  establishment  had  tauntingly  said 
to  him  in  1870,  *  Your  house  is  nothing  but  a  box  of  little  masters. 
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who  make  money  out  of  the  others.'  Leclaire  felt  the  force  of 
this  criticism,  and  determined  to  make  employment  by  the  house 
and  participation  in  profits  rigorously  coextensive  expressions. 

**  Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Charles  Robert,  I  am  enabled  to 
present  here  a  table  showing  the  amounts  paid  in  wages  and  in 
bonuses  to  labour  in  1870  to  1879;  the  sums  given  in  English 
money  true  to  the  nearest  pound : — 


TeftT. 

Number  of 
Partidpants. 

Total  of  Wages. 

Total  of  Bonases 
to  Labour. 

1870-1 

758 

£16,257 

£2,831 

1871-2 

1,038 

22,260 

2,700 

1872-3 

976 

29,083 

3,530 

1873-4 

633 

20,327 

2.580 

1874-5 

827 

24,012 

3,160 

1875-6 

1,052 

27,862 

4,000 

1876-7 

1,081 

27,943 

4,500 

1877-8 

823 

25,820 

4,600 

1878-9 

1,032 

28,546 

5,200 

•*  These  bonuses  range  from  12  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  wages  earned.  They  average,  for  the  nine  years  selected, 
15  per  cent. — a  very  substantial  addition  to  income. 

**  The  Mutual  Aid  Society  confers  even  greater  advantages. 
Besides  performing  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  benefit  club,  it 
bestows  a  retiring  hfe  pension  of  £40  per  annum  on  every  member 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  and  has  worked  twenty  years  for 
the  house,  and  it  continues  the  payment  of  half  this  annuity  to 
the  widow  of  such  pensioner  during  her  life.  It  further  insures  the 
life  of  every  member  for  a  sum  of  £40,  to  be  handed  over  to  his 
family  at  his  death. 

**  Conspicuous  as  are  these  material  advantages,  they  are  far 
from  constituting  the  whole,  or  even  the  principal  good  attaching 
to  membership  in  Leclaire's  beneficent  institution.  Its  founder 
recognized  in  the  principle  of  participation  not  merely  a  means  of 
improving  the  pecuniary  situation  of  the  wage-earning  class,  but 
also  a  powerful  lever  for  raising  their  moral  condition,  and  with  it, 
of  course,  their  whole  social  status.  Accordingly,  he  sought  to 
bring  that  principle  into  operation  in  such  a  form  as  to  constitute 
an  intellectual,  moral,  and  almost  religious  training  for  all  who 
capie  into  contact  with  it. 

''  With  minds  expanded  and  invigorated  in  this  practical  school, 
the  members  of  Leclaire*s  house  have  come  to  grasp  firmly  and 
apply  unhesitatingly  conclusions  which,  though  no  doubt  direct 
consequences  of  the  principles  of  participation,  would  hardly  be 
recognized  as  inseparably  bound  to  it,  except  by  minds  familiar  with 
at  least  the  elements  of  political  economy. 
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"  They  know  that   the   more   expeditiously  work  is  dispatched, 

the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  business  which  the  house  can  get 

through  in  the  course   of  the  year,  and  the  greater  the  return  on 

labour  which  will  accrue  to  each  individual  workman.     Accordingly, 

abandoning  the   system  of   organized  waste    of   time    wliicii    was 

thought  an  excellent  expedient  for  thwarting  the  master  under  the  old 

system,   they  work  with  self- sustained  energy  during  the  hours  of 

labour. 

•*  They  know  that  if  the  work  executed  is  always  of  the  very  best 

land,  the  reputation  of  the  house  and  their  earnings  will  remain 
at  the  highest  point,  but  that  every  piece  of  work  badly  done  tends 
to  drive  away  its  custom  and  prejudice  their  own  interests.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  scamping  of  work  and  the  introduction  of  inferior  or 
defective  materials — in  fact,  every  form  of  trade  dishonesty — is  sternly 
discountenanced  by  the  men  themselves. 

**  They  know  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  tools  and  materials 
is  merely  one  way  of  throwing  their  o\\ti  money  into  the  sea. 
Accordingly,  this  proceeding,  which  has  a  certain  zest  about  it 
when  thought  to  be  practised  to  the  sole  detriment  of  a  non- 
participating  master,  is  seen  in  its  true  character,  and  replaced  by 
a  vigilant  watch  exercised  over  every  particle  of  property  belonging 
to  the  house. 

**  The  introduction  of  participation  by  workmen  in  the  profits  of 
employers  admits  of  being  recommended,  on  piurely  economic  grounds, 
as  a  benefit  to  both  the  pai'ties  concerned.  The  increased  activity 
of  the  workman,  his  greater  care  of  the  tools  and  materials  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  the  consequent  possibihty  of  saving  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  superintendence,  enable  profits  to  be  obtained 
under  a  participating  system  which  would  not  accrue  under  the 
cstabhshed  routine.  If  these  extra  profits  were  to  bo  wholly  divided 
among  those  whose  labour  produced  them,  the  employer  would  still 
be  as  well  off  as  he  is  under  the  existing  system ;  but,  assuming  that 
he  distributes  among  his  workmen  only  a  portion  of  this  fresh  fund, 
and  retains  the  rest  himself,  both  he  and  they  will  at  the  end  of  the 
year  find  their  account  in  the  new  principle  introduced  into  their 
business  relations. 

"  It  was  on  this  tangible  groimd  of  mutual  advantage  that 
Leclaire  by  preference  took  his  stand  when  publicly  defending  the 
system  incorporated  in  his  house.  He  constantly  insisted  that  his 
conduct  had  been  for  his  own  advantage,  and  that  it  was  better  for 
him  to  earn  a  hundred  francs  and  give  fifty  of  them  to  his  workmen, 
than  to  earn  only  twenty-five  francs  and  keep  them  all  for  himself. 
'*  I  maintain,'  he  wrote  in  1865, '  that  if  I  had  remained  in  the  beaten 
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track  of  rontine,  I  Bhould  not  have  arrived,  even  by  fraudulent 
means,  at  a  position  comparable  to  that  which  I  have  made  for 
myself.' 

*'We  have  seen  what  one  unaided  man,  imbued  with  this 
victorious  spirit,  was  able  to  contribute  towards  the  solution  of  the 
great  social  problem  of  our  day ;  how,  by  bettering  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour,  to  assure  to  the  toiling  masses  a  self- 
respecting  present  and  a  hopeful  future.  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
consummation  will  ever  be  reached  through  the  conflicts  of  opposing 
self-interests :  it  can  only  be  from  *  economic  science  enlightened  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel/  and  pointing  over  the  heads  of  lower 
antagonisms  to  a  higher  imity,  that  an  ultimate  solution  is  to  bo 
looked  for." — I'he  Nineteenth  Century^  September,  1880 :  "A  Real 
Saviour  of  Society  "  (Sedley  Taylor). 

The  beneficial  results  from  ihe  system  of  remuneration  which 
allots  to  labour,  in  addition  to  fixed  wages,  a  share  in  the  profits 
realized,  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  employes  engaged  in  it  are 
able,  by  increasing  the  quantity,  improving  the  quality,  or 
diminishing  the  cost  of  their  work,  to  thereby  enhance  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise.  I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  in  every 
branch  alike  of  production  and  distribution,  it  is  possible  to  bring 
about  one  or  more  of  the  three  points  mentioned,  if  we  could  get  the  men 
to  give  more  earnestness  to  their  work,  by  stimulating  their  zeal  with 
an  interest  in  the  result  of  their  labours,  beyond  their  wages. 
**  After  remarking  on  the  increased  earnings  of  labour  under  the 
half-profit  system,  Wolbling  writes  : — 

"  *  These  earnings  have  a  special  source  of  their  own — viz.,  enhanced 
production,  due  to  the  industry  and  care  of  the  labourers.  Every 
practical  farmer  knows  how  imperfectly  agricultural  work  is  done 
by  hirelings  of  all  sorts,  and  how  little  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
good  superintendence  is  able  actually  to  effect  in  securing  good 
execution  of  work.  The  full  effect  of  any  work  is  brought  about, 
not  merely  by  intensified  exertion  of  muscular  force,  but  also  by  zeal 
and  alertness  of  mind ;  such  an  application  of  bodily  and  mental 
forces  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  one  whose  entire  interests  are 
engaged.  In  fact,  new  springs  of  production  are  thus  opened,  and 
it  is  this  which  gives  to  the  system  its  high  agricultural  importance. 
The  labourer  finds  that  his  increased  incomings  are,  relatively  speak- 
ing, more  easily  earned  than  under  fixed  wages,  because  they  include 
payment  for  carefulness  as  well  as  for  mere  efforts  of  brute  force. 
A  reciprocal  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  labourers  will  also  not 
fail  to  show  itself.  If  they  perceive  that  a  successful  result  depends 
not  merely  on  muscular  exertion,  but  also  on  st^stained  orderliness 
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and  attention,  they  will  find  it  more  and  more  their  interest  to 
practise  these  virtues. 

**  *  The  proprietor  derives,  independently  of  the  pecuniary  result, 
many  advantages  from  the  half-profit  system.  He  has  perfectly  trust- 
worthy lahoorers,  and  each  piece  of  work  is  taken  in  hand  at  the  proper 
moment.  He  is  no  longer  ohliged  to  urge  and  drive,  while  fretting 
internally  at  the  m9>ny  instances  of  neglect  which  he  is  powerless  to 
prevent.  When  his  hack  is  turned,  he  knows  that  his  husiness  is  as 
well  attended  to  as  if  he  were  directing  it  himself.  He  can  dispense 
with  all  intermediaries,  as  no  formal  overseeing  is  required.  Never- 
theless, the  position  of  the  managing  head  has  grown  in  importance. 
He  must  show  more  than  was  formerly  necessary  that  his  management 
is  sound,  and  that  with  regard  to  every  department  of  his  husiness  he 
is  firm  in  the  saddle,  for  now  he  has  a  responsibihty  towards  his 
associated  labourers.  He  is  more  than  ever  bound  to  set  them  an 
example  of  diligence,  economy,  and  other  virtues,  on  the  exercise  of 
which  the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking  depends.  In  short,  the 
system  demands  a  thoroughly  competent  man.'  " 

'*  Although  co-operation  is  better  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  most 
other  branches  of  industry,  it  has  hitherto  been  less  appUed  to  it.  Mr. 
Gurdon's  two  experiments  at  Assington,  in  Suffolk,  have  now  been 
before  the  world,  the  one  for  fifty  and  the  other  for  thirty  years,  and 
they  have  been  remarkably  and  increasingly  successful ;  yet  they  have, 
as  yet,  found  no  imitators.  ...  As  to  Assington,  the  labourers  share 
the  management  as  well  as  the  work  and  the  profits,  and  it  is,  as  yet, 
the  only  instance  in  Europe  of  agi-icultural  co-operation  in  which  they 
do  so.  That  characteristic  invests  the  Assington  associations  with 
peculiar  value  as  proofs  of  the  efficiency  of  the  co-operative  principle  in 
its  appUcation  to  agriculture.  Their  members  were  no  picked  labourers, 
they  were  the  average  farm  servants  on  the  estate ;  yet  they  have  for 
many  years  conducted  profitably  the  cultivation  of  two  farms — one  with 
a  rental  of  £200,  and  the  other  of  £325.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Assington,  all  the  other  modem  experiments  in  co-operative  agriculture 
have  belonged  to  the  modified  type  of  industrial  partnership,  under 
which  the  workmen  pai*ticipate  in  the  profits,  but  not  in  the  manage- 
ment The  arrangements  adopted  have  been  very  various,  and  variety 
is  advantageous  in  the  present  transitionial  condition  of  things  ;  for  it 
is  only  out  of  many  difficult  solutions  that  we  can  eventually  find  the 
fittest,  which  may  be  hoped  to  survive ;  and,  besides,  the  circumstances 
of  capital  and  labour  vary  so  much,  and  the  whole  problem  of  the 
progressive  amelioration  of  the  labouring  population  is  so  complex, 
that  no  single  panacea  can  be  expected  to  suffice." — T/ie  Contemporary 
lievicWf  August,  1882  (John  Kas). 
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Messrs.  Tangye's  (Limited)  have  devised  a  plan  by  which  they  can 
give  some  of  the  foremen  and  workmen  that  have  been  longest  in 
their  employ  some  benefit  in  the  business,  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
They  give  a  certificate  of  indebtedness,  or  bond  for  £50,  to  the  "  de- 
serving workman/'  setting  forth  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  interest 
upon  it,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  dividend  declared  by  the  company 
upon  its  ordinary  shares ;  and  in  case  the  bearer  dies  before  the  end  of 
the  year  for  which  the  bond  is  good,  his  family  is  entitled  to  the  capital 
value  of  the  bond.  The  bonds  are  for  one  year  only,  and  have  to  be 
renewed  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  firm  will  also  give  £1,000 
towards  the  provision  of  baths  and  washhouses  for  the  workpeople, 
and  another  £1,000  towards  the  endowment  of  Mr.  Jafi^y's  suburban 
hospitaL 

This  <'  participation  in  profits  *'  idea  would  have  been  talked  about, 
its  benefits  to  both  employers  and  employed  observed,  and  it  would 
have  become  general,  but  that  it  has  this  great  fault  in  the  minds  of 
the  **  advisers  "  of  the  labourers :  it  asks  for  **  more  production  "  from 
each  worker ;  whereas  they  argue  that  for  the  *'  benefit  of  all,"  each 
member  should  do  less.  Before  any  real  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  class,  they  must  recognize  the  value  of  the 
inventor,  the  necessity  for  the  capital  to  buy  machinery;  the  im- 
portance of  the  skilled  leader  that  directs,  that  obtains  for  them  the 
orders  for  the  goods  they  help  to  make.  They  are  necessary  in 
producing  the  results,  but  the  other  factors  are  equally  so.  They  must 
rise  above  being  advised,  and  think  the  matter  out  for  themselves ;  and 
once  they  do  so,  they  will  begin  to  survey  the  industrial  world  through 
similar  spectacles  to  those  the  employers  use.  "  Production  "  is  the 
power  that  causes  demand.  '<  Low  prices  **  are  of  more  benefit  to  the 
working  class  than  an  increased  rate  of  wages,  that  proportionately 
increases  the  price  of  the  articles,  and  thereby  only  enables  the  larger 
sum  to  buy  what  the  lesser  did.  **  Increase  of  production  "  alone  can 
reduce  prices ;  it  is,  therefore,  '*  economically,"  the  wisest  policy  for  a 
nation  to  adopt  that  principle  which  insures  the  "maximum  of 
production  "  in  all  departments  of  industry  at  the  **  minimum  of  cost." 
This  is  not  done  by  a  combination  to  operate  on  the  rate  of  wages — by 
directly  calHng  on  employers  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  or  indirectly 
aiming  at  the  same  result  by  regulations  directed  towards  restricting 
the  supply  of  labour,  or  by  regulations  directed  towards  increasing  the 
demand  of  labour  by  lessening  the  work  done  by  each  labourer.  All 
such  action  is  on  a  par  with  the  old  monopolies  and  protection.  The 
object  is  '*  to  obtain  for  labour  artificially  more  than  it  can 
obtain  legitimately  in  the  open  market."  When  men  begin  to  think 
out  the  causes  of  the  miseries  of  life,  and  when  <*  economy "  is 
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appreciated  at  its  true  worth,  as  the  principle  that  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  Hfe  which  will  cause  foresight  and 
prudence,  it  will  be  manifest  to  them  that  the  happiness  of  all  is 
obtainable,  not  by  unnatural  restraints  upon  population  or  artificial 
restrictions  upon  the  supply  of  labour,  but  by  treating  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  as  an  army  of  labourers,  with  ranks  according  to  their  skill  and 
productive  powers  ;  each  one  desirous  of  producing  all  he  can  for  his 
own  and  the  general  good,  the  absurdity  of  **  supplying  the  wants  of 
humanity "  by  restrictions  and  ** limits'*  being  seen  in  its  hideous, 
narrow-minded  selfishness ;  men's  reason  and  conscience  at  last 
masters  of  the  situation.  All  barriers  to  the  admission  of  workmen  to 
particular  trades;  limiting  apprentices  and  the  hours  of  labour;  as 
also  the  hedging  round  certain  favoured  trades  with  artificial  obstacles ; 
the  protection  of  certain  industries  by  levying  a  "  tax  **  upon  others  ; 
the  forbidding  of  A  to  sell  to  B,  but  making  (or  each  trying  to  make) 
B  buy  of  C ;  refusing  to  buy  of  A  certain  articles  if  sold  to  others,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  higher  price  than  the  open  market  would  give  a  seller ; 
— all  these  actions,  based  upon  similar  principles,  we  must  hope,  will, 
ere  long,  by  man's  own  good  sense,  be  put  by  as  reHcs  of  the  past, 
when  man  was  but  as  a  child  groping  in  the  dark. 

In  estimating  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes,  we  must  consider 
the  cost  of  food.  In  Stockholm,  for  example,  a  family  of  five  persons 
can  Hve  as  well  on  £44  per  annum  as  on  £60  in  Paris,  or  £80  in 
London.  Again,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  what  you  pay  per  week  to 
the  labourer  as  the  amount  of  work  he  does  for  the  pay  he  receives. 
British  workmen  are  the  highest  paid  in  Europe,  yet  their  labour  is 
really  the  cheapest  to  the  employer.  Thus,  the  German  factories  pay 
their  cotton-spinners  128.  a  week,  the  English  17s. ;  and  yet  the 
working  expenses  of  the  former  are,  per  spindle,  24  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  England.  In  like  manner,  the  wages  in  France  are  lower,  but 
the  cost  of  working  much  greater  than  with  us,  viz. : — 

Spindles. 

France         10,000 £C0 

England       10,000 41 

"Why  is  this  ?  Because  in  England  the  workmen  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
while  on  the  Continent  the  operatives  are  paid  by  the  day — the  most 
unsatisfactory  system  for  the  nation  and  the  individual.  Piece-work 
makes  it  to  the  interest  of  the  workman  to  improve  his  productive 
power  by  skill  and  dexterity ;  day-work  is  a  system  that  offers  no 
incentive  to  increase  production.  To  get  through  the  day  is  all  they 
have  to  think  about,  and  to  do  no  more  than  they  are  compelled.  The 
late  Mr.  Bocbuck  once  said  that  men  conld  do  as  much  work  in  ten 
hours  as  twelve.    He  was  right.    If  men  will  but  work  earnestly,  if 
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the  system  of  pay  be  such  as  to  make  it  their  interest  to  produce  all 
they  can  whilst  at  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hours  of  labour 
might  be  shortened  to  the  advantage  of  all.  That  it  all  depends  on  the 
system  of  remuneration,  contrast  the  hours  of  labour  by  piece  and  day 
work :  the  Germans,  paid  so  much  per  day,  work  ninety  hours ;  the 
English,  by  piece-work,  sixty  per  week ;  yet  the  production  per 
operative  is  equal.  Kussian  mills  work  day  and  night — 150  hours 
a  week — but  the  production  per  spindle  is  the  same  as  in  England  for 
sixty  hours.  It  is  estimated  that  two  Englishmen  produce  as  much  as 
three  Frenchmen,  and  that  a  Belgian  working  twelve  hours  does  less 
than  an  Englishman  in  ten  hours.  Nothing  but  the  cheaper  price  of 
food  on  the  Continent  could  enable  our  continental  rivals  to  compete 
with  us.  Therefore,  the  more  we  succeed  in  reducing  the  cost  of  food 
in  England,  the  more  we  shall  be  assured  of  retaining  om:  supremacy. 
This  supremacy,  we  must  understand,  can  only  be  maintained  by 
**  improvements  "  in  our  system  of  production  and  distribution  ;  the 
thinking  over,  ascertaining,  and  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  every  article  on  the  sale  of  which  our  existence  depends. 
This  depends  upon  two  important  conditions  :  "  thrift,"  so  as  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  outlay,  the  living  at  the  "  minimum  "  per  head,  con- 
sistently with  having  all  that  is  necessary  by  each;  and  each  one 
producing,  day  by,  day  the  **  maximum  "  amount  he  is  capable  of  doing. 
On  these  two  points  will  depend  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes, 
the  progress  of  the  nation ;  the  developing  of  the  '*  individual,"  the 
rousing  into  greater  activity  his  self-respect,  teaching  him  self-reliance 
— above  all,  the  thinking  of  the  **  rights  of  others,**  and  refusing  to  be 
reduced  to  a  "  State  nursling,'*  a  poor  weakling  not  able  to  fight  his 
own  battles  in  life,  to  make  his  own  bargains,  but  must  be  "  propped  " 
up  by  the  **  law.'*  The  •*  survival  of  the  fittest  **  is  nature's  law.  It 
may  seem  hard,  but  it  can  be  proved  to  be  just,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  principle  that  the  minority  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  majority, 
and  not  the  greater  number  to  the  lesser.  The  principle  to  act 
upon  for  the  **  elevation  of  the  working  classes  *'  was  enunciated  by 
Channing  in  his  lectures  to  a  Boston  audience  forty  years  ago !  Therein 
we  see  an  entire  absence  of  clap-trap  and  false  sentiment,  and  we  have 
clearly  indicated,  with  a  piercing  clearness  of  vision,  how  to  secure  the 
remote  goal  of  a  workman's  best  efforts  :  *'  There  is  but  one  elevation 
for  a  labourer,  and  for  all  other  men.  There  are  not  different  kinds  of 
dignity  for  different  orders  of  men,  but  one  and  the  same  for  all.  The 
only  elevation  of  a  human  being  consists  in  the  exercise,  growth,  energy 
of  the  higher  principles  and  powers  of  his  soul.  A  bird  may  be  shot 
upward  by  a  foreign  power,  but  it  rises,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
only  when  it  spreads  its  own  wings  and  soars  by  its  own  living  power, 
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So  a  man  may  be  thrast  upward  into  a  conspicuous  place  by  outward 
accidents,  but  he  rises  only  in  so  far  as  he  exerts  himself  and  expands  his 
best  faculties,  and  ascends  by  a  free  effort  to  a  nobler  region  of  thought 
and  action.  Such  is  the  elevation  I  desire  for  the  labourer,  and  I  desire 
no  other.  This  elevation  is,  indeed,  to  be  aided  by  an  improvement  in  his 
outward  condition,  and  in  turn  it  greatly  improves  his  outward  lot,  and, 
thus  connected,  outward  good  is  real  and  great ;  but,  supposing  it  to  exist 
in  separation  from  inward  growth  and  life,  it  would  be  nothing  worth, 
nor  would  I  raise  a  finger  to  promote  it."  Charming  is  right.  The 
only  permanent  good  to  any  people,  is  to  impress  on  them  **  self-help," 
by  greater  earnestness  and  thoroughness  of  action,  increased  economy, 
temperance,  hygienic  knowledge,  education,  conscientiousness ;  implant 
any  one  of  these  seeds  for  a  better  hfe,  and  you  have  done  more  to 
help  the  people  than  if  you  give  them  free  education,  houses  at  half 
rents,  or  let  them  have  the  land  rent  free. 

The  only  chance  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  is  to  educate  them  to  see  how  their  interest  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  others — how,  for  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  it  is  imperative  that  each  workman  produces  the  utmost 
within  his  power,  and  the  work  as  perfect  and  completely  adapted  for 
what  it  is  intended  as  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  machinery 
at  his  command,  and  his  own  concentrated  thought  and  trained 
skill  can  make  it;  employer  and  employed  working  in  unison, 
each  recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  other,  each  appreciating  the 
efforts  of  the  other  for  their  mutual  good.  **  A  consmnma- 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished.'*  Is  it  possible  ?  The  experience 
of  the  Maison  Leclaire  justifies  us  in  inferring  that  it  is ;  and  that 
the  idea  of  interesting  the  workman  by  letting  him  <*  participate 
in  the  profits"  will  cause  imity  where  antagonism  has  prevailed, 
whilst  the  beneficial  financial  result  is  due  to  more  perfect  work  and 
less  waste  than  heretofore.  Let  us  calmly  consider  the  advantages  of 
this  **  profit-sharing  *'  idea.  Common  sense  and  experience  confirm 
the  fact  that  the  workman  who  receives  **  fixed "  wages,  and  who 
knows  beforehand  that  however  much  pains  he  may  take  with  his 
work,  he  will  not  on  that  account  receive  one  penny  more  from  his 
employers,  is  not  encouraged  to  bring  to  his  work  his  full  physical  or 
intellectual  capacity ;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  find  by  experience,  he 
will  become  more  and  more  negligent  and  indifferent;  and  such 
negligence,  or  loss  of  self-respect,  is  not  confined  to  the  workshop 
only,  but  invades  his  family  life  ;  as  the  man  who  has  sunk  so  low  as 
not  to  care  for  the  good  of  the  estabhshment  which  employs  him,  will 
in  the  end,  care  as  little  for  the  good  of  his  family ;  the  want  of  an 
active  conscience  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  duties  bringing  with  it. 


as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  steadily  increasing  degradation  of 
the  workman  and  of  his  family.  Now,  what  do  we  find  follows  from 
the  workmen  being  tempted  by  a  participation  in  profits  ?  Quite  the 
opposite ;  it  has  entirely  altered  the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  the 
workmen.  Under  the  one  system,  no  one  thought  save  of  himself 
and  of  his  individual  interests ;  under  the  other,  all  consider  them- 
selves as  members  of  one  and  the  same  family,  and  the  good  of  the 
estabhshment  is  the  object  of  every  one's  solicitude,  because  their  own 
personal  interest  is  bound  up  with  it.  By  this  system  we  get,  in  fact, 
"  rational  communism  '* — viz.,  all  working  together  for  the  common 
good — but  the  **  individuahty  "  of  the  individual  left  intact,  for  him  to 
do  the  best  he  can  for  himself,  and  thereby  benefit  his  fellows.  What 
a  difference  it  would  make  in  the  yearly  balance-sheet  of  large  manu- 
facturers or  merchants  if  each  and  every  man  zealously  strove  to  fill 
up  his  time  with  conscientious  effort  to  produce  the  utmost  possible, 
to  collect  carefully  the  fallen  chips  or  waste,  to  save  and  economize 
material  and  time  ;  no  quarrelling  as  to  who  should  do  this  or  that, 
but  a  gentle  reminder  from  a  neighbour  sufficient  to  bring  to  order 
any  workman  disposed  to  bo  negligent !  The  introduction  of  "  profit- 
sharing  "  by  LeclaLre,  Bord,  Billon,  and  Isaac,  and  others,  gives,  as  a 
result,  workmen  the  very  opposite  to  what  they  have  been;  every 
workman  devoting  his  utmost  attention  to  the  success  of  his  employer. 
It  must  be  so.  Once  the  workmen  reahzes  that  the  interests  of  the 
employer  and  employ 6  are  the  same,  and  they  are  treated  with  respect, 
as  men,  not  as  machines,  they  will  work  with  all  their  skill  and 
energy.  At  present  we  rely  on  piece-work,  premiums,  the  raising  of 
wages  ;  but,  good  as  these  are,  it  is  still  mercenary  work — a  system 
not  calculated  to  elevate  the  man ;  whereas  participation  in  profits 
gives  us  a  principle  that  raises  the  character  of  each  workman,  makes 
one  and  all  work  with  a  good  heart,  with  all  their  soul ;  briefly,  makes  all 
do  more,  and  do  it  better,  each  man  comprehending  that  all  negUgence 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  is  prejudicial  alike  to  his  colleagues 
and  himself.  By  the  present  system,  **  superintendence  "  is  a  costly 
item ;  and  however  vigilant  the  overlooker,  no  system  can  be  equal  to 
that  which  makes  it  the  interest  of  every  worker,  for  his  own  sake,  to 
attend  conscientiously  to  every  point  of  detail.  From  the  employers* 
point  of  view,  it  is  like  going  from  hell  to  heaven ;  their  minds  free  to 
develop  their  business,  conscious  that  they  are  surrounded  by  an  intel- 
ligent industrial  staff,  that  in  good  or  bad  times,  will  secure  them  the 
best  work  attainable  ;  the  management  going  on  smoothly,  the  wheels 
oiled  by  this  element  of  justice,  harmony,  good-will,  and  the  peace 
that  accompanies  it.  The  benefit  of  the  principle  of  *'  participation 
in  profits  "  is  not  taken  from  a  few  isolated  cases,  but  it  is  below  the 
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mark  to  state  that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  continental  firms 
now  working  on  a  participating  basis.  The  principle  has  been  intro- 
duced, with  good  results,  into  agriculture,  railways,  banks,  and 
insurance  offices ;  into  iron-smelting,  type-founding,  and  cotton- 
spinning;  into  a  large  and  varied  class  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industries,  varying  in  size  from  the  paper  mills  of  M« 
Laroche  Joubert  at  Angouleme,  with  its  1,500  workmen,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  M.  Lenoir  at  Paris,  with  its  forty  house-painters.  It  is  a 
system  that  must  spread,  once  employers  and  employed  imderstand 
its  benefit.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  system  of  the  future, 
and  see  no  reason  why  a  method  for  the  employment  of  labour  which 
is  abroad  of  so  much  value,  should  not  prove  equally  beneficial  in 
England.  Our  present  system  is  costly,  through  the  losses  by  bad 
work,  dilatoriness,  and  waste ;  the  new  system  gives  "  excellence  of 
workmanship  "  and  **  rapidity  of  execution."  Who  can  deny  that 
workmen  have  it  in  their  power  to  increase  the  quantity,  improve  the 
quaHty,  and  diminish  the  cost  of  their  staple  production  by  more 
effective  exertion,  by  increased  economy  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
materials,  or  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  superintendence  ?  Briefly, 
an  employer's  profit  mainly  depends  on  the  willing  co-operation  of  his 
workmen  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  for  him  by  their  labour ;  it 
naturally  follows  that,  to  insure  this  beneficial  result,  we  require  a 
system  that  furnishes  to  the  workmen  a  **  supplementary  income," 
dependent  upon  a  ** share  in  profits" — a  surplus  that  is  realized  in 
consequence  of  the  enhanced  efficiency  of  the  work  done  under  its 
stimulating  influence.  The  amount  of  "  preventible  waste,"  the  time 
that  is  frittered  away,  the  material  and  gear  wastefuUy  dealt  with  by 
nearly  every  class  of  workmen,  will  not  be  disputed ;  it  therefore 
logically  follows  that  English  workmen  have  it  largely  in  their  power 
to  enhance  employers'  profits  by  contributing  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical labour.  The  initiation  must  come  from  the  employer  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  employers  of  labour,  productive  or  I 
distributive,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  will  examine  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  practical  action,  and  begin  the  system  with 
the  conviction  that  it  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  employer  and 
employed ;  the  workman  making  more  assiduous  efforts  in  his  labour 
as  soon  as  he  thoroughly  grasps  the  motives  for  increased  zeal  which 
participation  holds  out  to  him ;  the  employer  perceiving  that  the 
share  of  surplus  profits  he  divides  is  really  realized  by  the  **  more 
efficient  labour"  which  participation  has  called  forth,  besides 
the  boon  of  industrial  stabihty,  and  the  support  of  a  united 
corporate  feehng  hitherto  unknown ;  and  that,  by  associating  his 
work-men  with    himself,  he   is  arousing    latent  aspirations  within 
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them,  from  which  great   moral  improvements  may  be  confidently 

anticipated. 

**  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  but  men  decay." 

There  is  a  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  above  couplet.  For  a  nation  to 
live,  it  must  be  ever  progressing  ;  to  progress  after  a  certain  period  in 
its  history,  its  workers — the  masses — must  have  a  **hope'*  in  their 
minds,  like  Napoleon's  soldiers,  that  the  marshal's  baton  is  obtainable 
by  all.  We  want  to  crush  out  the  thought  of  our  working  class, 
that  life  is  for  them  but  a  struggle  for  existence — for  the  mere  daily 
bread.  The  majority  of  them  think,  **  None  of  us  can  ever  come  to 
anything ;  what  is  the  use  of  trying  ?  "  The  share  in  profits  will  lay 
in  their  minds  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and  awaken  hopes  for  the  realization  of  which  **  saving  "  by 
earning  and  self-denial  is  seen  to  be  an  indispensable  condition.  You 
give  them  an  object  in  life  ;  some  will  think  of  purchasing  the  cottage 
to  live  in,  others  will  save  to  set  up  a  httle  shop,  others  to  save  the 
sum  that  will  keep  them  independent  of  extraneous  help,  or  poor-law 
relief,  in  their  old  age.  Once  you  let  them  see  it  is  possible  to  **  help 
themselves,"  you  have  taken  the  safest  way  of  making  them  self- 
reliant  and  self-dependent ;  you  have  awakened  the  *'  man "  within 
them  ;  whereas  hitherto,  by  compulsion,  total  abstinence,  or  appeahng 
to  Government,  you  have  crushed  out  what  little  manhood  they  had. 
Give  men  an  interest  in  their  work,  give  them  an  object  to  live  for, 
and  they  will  see  life  in  quite  a  different  light ;  they  will  stay  at  home, 
or  become  members  of  hterary  institutions ;  they  will  gradually  leave 
the  animal  behind ;  they  will  grow  steadily  into  manhood  ;  the  wife 
will  co-operate  with  them;  the  fireside,  that  has  hitherto  been  so 
cheerless  and  unattractive,  will  be  tempting  and  pleasant;  the 
"  home  *'  will  supplant  the  pubHc-house.  "  An  ideal  picture,"  some 
will  say,  **but  not  possible."  I  do  not  believe  in  anything  being 
impossible  that  is  possible;  and  as  regards  the  usual  objection  of  being 
Utopian,  the  dream  of  a  theorist,  an  ideahst,  I  have  only  to  remark 
that  the  least  poetic  man  who  has  succeeded  in  life  is  conscious  at 
times  of  a  vein  of  romance  permeating  a  temperament  that  he  has 
been  proud  to  style  "  matter  of  fact."  It  is  the  perception  of  the 
ideal  side  by  side  with  the  actual  that  gives  the  courage  to  encounter 
and  surmount  difficulties.  You  may  demur  to  my  opinion,  but  to  me 
it  is  a  truism,  that  '*  he  who  is  devoid  of  imagination  rarely  accom- 
plishes a  great  entei^rise." 
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PRODUCTION. 

«  Sow  good  seed,  that  those  who  follow 

Future  blessings  yet  may  reap,— 
Joy  resound  o'er  hill  and  hollow 

When  we  all  have  gone  to  sleep. 
Germs  of  truth  and  knowledge  gather 

On  the  varied  ways  wo  go ; 

Know— the  present  is  the  father 

Of  the  future  weal  or  woo." 

J.  M.  Peaoook. 

Production. — The  essential  point  for  manufacturers  and  all  pro- 
ducers to  understand  is  the  imperative  necessity  of  getting  the 
"maximum"  result  by  the  "minimum"  of  outlay.  The  com- 
petition is  so  keen  that  the  manufiacturcr  who  uses  a  machine  that 
takes  seventy-two  hours  to  do  what  a  newer  machine  can  do  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  has  no  chance  in  the  struggle  with  the  competition  at 
home  and  abroad.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  manu- 
iiacturer,who  has  the  perceptive  power  to  appreciate,  and  the  capital  to 
invest  in,  the  most  profitable  machinery,  and  the  inteUigence  to  put 
aside  one  machine  as  soon  as  a  better  is  to  be  had,  as  there  is  between 
a  man  working  with  tools  and  one  working  without.  We  hear  of 
poverty,  of  underpaid  labour,  of  the  inequitable  division  of  profits ; 
but  how  is  it  that  these  friends  of  the  "  working  class "  do  not 
agitate  to  get  rid  of  obsolete  laws  that  stop  enterprise  and  capital 
from  giving  employment  to  labour  ?  In  this  land  of  "  Free-trade,"  is 
it  not  surprising  that  in  the  year  1884  our  legislators  have  not  the 
wisdom  to  aboUsh  at  once  the  law  "  that  every  watch-case  manu- 
iactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  gold  or  silver  must  be  hall- 
marked "  ?  In  order  that  it  may  be  hall-marked,  every  portion  must 
not  only  be  of  the  required  standard,  but  it  must  be  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  stand  the  antiquated  process  of  the  "  scrape  and  parting 
assay,"  and  the  subsequent  "  old-fashioned "  mode  of  stamping : 
processes  which,  even  in  the  case  of  heavy  work,  frequently  so  fiur 
injure  it  that  it  has  to  be  consigned  to  the  melting-pot  after  coming 
from  the  Hall.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  A  "  decaying  trade."  In 
1880,  allowing  for  foreign  cases  and  foreign  movements  cased  in 
England,  the  total  annual  production  of  watches  in  England  cannot 
be  estimated  at  more  than  180,000 ;  whilst  in  1796,  191,700  watches 
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were  marked  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall  alone.  How  is  it  that  this  industry 
should  have  declined,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  population,  the 
colonial  trade,  and  general  commercial  expansion  ?  The  only  explana- 
tion is  the  law  before  referred  to.  The  position  of  the  masses  has  been 
steadily  improving  ;  they  want  watches,  yet  we  allow  a  law  to  remain 
in  operation  that  practically  excludes  our  watch  manufacturers  from 
supplying  the  demand.  '<  Cheap  watches "  have  been  wanted  at 
home  and  abroad — watches  of  silver  or  gold  with  metal  domes.  Such 
watches  are  imported  here  free  from  duty,  and  allowed  to  be  sold 
throughout  the  country,  yet  our  law  **  absolutely  forbids  such  watches 
to  be  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  under  a  penalty  of  £10 
fine  and  confiscation*'!  It  to  me  is  incredible  that  our  watch- 
makers should  have  allowed  their  trade  to  be  interfered  with  in  this 
manner ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  longer  Clerkenwell  will 
be  content  to  see  shop  windows  in  all  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the 
kingdom  fall  of  watches  which  the  law  does  not  allow  tJiem  to  make. 
It  is  very  well  to  talk  about  the  superiority  of  the  English  watch, 
owing  to  the  **  hall-mark  "  insuring  its  quality,  but  "  the  million  " 
cannot  buy  such  watches,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  watches  of  a 
certain  intrinsic  value  should  not  be  *<  hall-marked."  The  absurdity 
is  in  compelling  us  to  import  the  cheaper  watches,  instead  of  allowing 
us  to  make  what  is  wanted,  it  being  understood  by  the  purchaser 
that  all  watches  below  a  certain  intrinsic  value  are  not  hall- 
marked. If  we  will  not  make,  others  will — so  we  have  to  buy. 
In  1867  our  import  of  foreign  watches  (excluding  foreign  imports 
re-exported)  was  only  £186,000 ;  during  the  past  five  years 
it  has  fluctuated  between  £400,000  and  £500,000.  Besides  the 
interference  of  the  law — or  perhaps  owing  to  it — our  watch-makers 
have  not  progressed,  Hke  the  Swiss,  the  French,  and  Americans,  in 
their  organization  or  appliances.  Our  method  of  manufacture  and 
the  tools  employed  are  not  substantially  different  from  the  method 
and  the  tools  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  capitalist  has  been 
excluded,  the  trade  has  been  kept  in  the  hands  of  *'  small  men,*'  who 
make  certain  sizes  in  dozens  and  half-dozens.  In  the  Swiss  and 
American  factories,  a  particular  type,  if  it  be  considered  worth 
making,  is  made  by  thousands ;  everything  is  organized  for  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale.  In  the  United  States  one  company  alone 
employs  a  capital  of  £400,000,  and  with  2,800  hands  produces 
200,000  watches  annually — an  output  equal  to  the  entire  Enghsh 
trade.  How  was  this  result  achieved  ?  By  the  introduction  of  a  more 
perfect  and  more  economical  system  of  arrangement;  the  putting 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  trades  which  constitute  watch-making  under 
one  roof,  and  thereby  forming  one  compact  organization.    The  old 


system  was  to  have  tho  different  parts  made  here,  there,  and  every- 
where ;  the  different  parts  having  to  be  transferred  from  one  workshop 
to  another  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  town,  and  even  from  one  part 
of  the  conntry  to  another.  The  Swieb  saw  the  advantages  of  the  new 
system — it  gave  the  maxii/mm  of  efficiency  ;  and  indivtduat  respontibility 
ia  obtained  by  the  minute  Eubdivision  of  every  process ;  and  the  lota  of 
time  in  the  transfer  from  one  department  to  another  is  so  minimised 
BrS  to  be  practically  non-existent.  England  alone  keeps  on  the  "old 
method,"  and,  as  an  ine^"Itable  eonseqncnce,  her  trade  in  watch- 
making is  steadUy  declining.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  om*  boasted  "cam- 
mercial  qualities"  that  America  should  have,  in  so  short  a  time, 
developed  such  an  immense  industry,  giving  employment  to  capital, 
skill,  and  labour.  Switzerland,  obeying  the  laws  of  pi-ogreas,  has 
increased  her  trade  in  watches,  during  tlie  last  five  years,  by 
1,000,000  watches;  her  yearly  output  is  about  3.500,000.  Be- 
sangon,  the  centre  of  the  French  trade,  shows  an  equally  remarkabla 
progress.  Daring  the  five  years,  1845-49,  the  average  annual 
production  of  watches  in  France  was  47,800;  it  now  eicoeda 
600,000.  The  above  gives  the  reason  for  success  or  feilcre,  de- 
veloping or  decaying  trade.  You  must  be  equal  to  the  requirements 
of  your  age.  There  is  always  a  demand ;  if  you  have  supplied  it, 
and  you  let  others,  by  the  exercise  of  greater  intelligence,  step  in  and 
divert  the  demand  from  your  doors  to  theirs,  who  is  to  blamo  ? 
This  principle  is  the  kejTiote :  if  you  wUl  not  advance,  others  will 
beat  you  in  the  race.  Trade  rises  and  falls  as  States  rise  and  fall. 
The  English  watch  trade  ia  only  sharing  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  Coventry  ribbons,  Bradford  stuffs.  Dut  I  protest  against 
the  teaching  that  "  theao  losses  of  mercantile  prosperity  do  not  neces- 
sarily prove  any  fault  in  the  sufferers,  or  always  tho  existence  of  any 
suffermg."  New  inventions  revolutionise  the  course  of  commerce. 
But  if  not  able  to  invent,  wo  can  copy.  Unless  we  want  to  lose 
branch  after  branch  of  our  commerce,  we  must  be  open  to  conviction, 
and  firankly  admit  whether  the  victory  be  duo  to  the  merits  of  tho 
conquerors  or  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  conquered.  If  tho  English 
watch-makers  produce  fewer  watolies  in  1883  than  in  1790,  and  yet 
more  watches  are  wanted  in  England,  her  colonies,  and  by  the  world, 
why  is  it  ?  Because  they  not  only  allowed  the  Americans  to  introduce 
a  more  proficient  method  of  tho  use  of  labour — by  which,  instead 
of  twelve  masters  conducting  twelve  distinct  workshops,  a  great 
economy  was  effected  by  bringing  ail  together  under  a  single  roof, 
and  a  single  management — but,  with  this  superior  system  in  operation, 
they  still  adhere  to  the  old,  less  perfect,  and  more  costly  method. 
Ask  any  watchmaker  if  the  weavers  who  persisted  in  making  cloth  b; 
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hand  looms  would  have  any  chance  against  the  makers  of  cloth  hy  power 
looms.  They  would  see  it  at  once,  and  no  doubt  say,  '*  The  man  must 
be  mad."  Yet  they  fail  to  see  the  decline  in  their  own  trade  is  owing 
to  their  supineness  in  not  getting  the  law  of  "  hall-marking  *'  altered, 
and  in  not  employing  in  their  trade  the  larger  capital  and  more  perfect 
system,  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  by  producing  sections 
of  a  watch  by  the  thousand,  as  at  Waltham,  instead  of  by  the  ten,  aa 
at  Clerkenwell.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Birmingham  and 
Coventry  watch-makers  have  resolved  to  make  a  struggle,  and  are 
preparing  to  take  a  lesson  from  their  foreign  rivals,  and  manufacture 
wholesale.  And  a  London  watchmaker  in  a  letter  to  the  Times^ 
November,  1883,  states,  as  a  fact,  <*  that  at  the  present  moment  a  goodly 
number  of  English  levers  are  being  produced  by  machinery,  and 
the  results  are  most  satisfactory."  Better  late  than  never.  If  men 
searched  for  "  causes  "  more,  they  would  find,  as  a  rule,  that  when  a 
local  trade  has  had  to  recede  in  its  own  territory,  it  is  either  through  the 
blindness  of  workmen,  as  the  Thames  ship-builders,  or  from  want  of  skill 
and  enterprise  in  the  masters^  as  with  the  Clerkenwell  watchmakers. 

What  we  have  to  study  is,  how  to  produce  fi:om  the  seed  we  have  of 
every  kind  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  yield,  whether  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  the  arts,  sciences,  manufactures,  money» 
&c.;  in  all  it  is  our  duty  to  perform  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
realize  by  our  mental  and  bodily  labour,  from  the  earth,  from  manu- 
factures of  every  kind,  in  the  production  of  art — briefly,  to  bring  into 
being,  to  cause  to  exist, — the  greatest  possible  "  productive  result " 
from  that  labour;  honouring  and  valuing  all  and  every  kind  of 
"productive  labour,"  and  holding  in  contempt  and  scorn  *' unpro- 
ductive '*  labour  of  every  kind.  It  is  marvellous  the  power  man  has  of 
extending  and  improving  the  process  of  production,  from  producing 
good  crops,  good  wares,  to  bringing  into  being  better  animals,  aye, 
and  better  human  beings.  Ours  is  the  *'  utilitarian  age,"  in  which, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  fellows,  it  is  our  duty  to  study  the  laws  of  produc- 
tion, and  so  perform  our  work  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  product. 
To  "produce  cheaply"  is  the  law;  so,  unfortunately,  competition 
as  to  price,  and  not  competition  as  to  quahty  or  excellence,  is  the 
rule.  At  first,  when  showing  these  "  low-priced "  goods,  it  was 
quite  common  to  have  them  put  on  one  side  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,  as  "rubbish;"  but  there  is  the  undeniable  fact,  that  all 
over  the  world  it  is  the  cheapest  goods  which  are  in  greatest  demand 
— ^that  not  enough  of  these  can  be  produced ;  and  every  year,  manu- 
fietcturers,  to  keep  their  mills  occupied,  must  study  how  to  accomplish 
a  cheaper,  and  still  cheaper,  production  of  goods.  To  effect  this 
object,  manufacturers  must  watch  for,  and  obtain  the  most  eco- 
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nomical  machines  to  be  had,  and  be  ready  to  discard  any  machine 
they  have  in  use  if  any  other  offers  that  will  effect  a  saving,  in 
economy  of  space  required  for  manufacture,  that  will  produce  more 
quickly  than  any  other  process ;  the  faster  production  causing  a 
more  rapid  turn-over  of  their  capital,  therefore  rendering  less  capital 
necessary,  and  consequently  interest  upon  that  capital ;  thinking  over 
ana  saving  "time"  in  every  detail, — ^not  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
depression  in  trade  to  reduce  the  men's  wages,  or  to  put  them  on 
half-time,  but  anxious  to  increase  their  weekly  wages,  by  adopting 
the  best  method  and  machinery  extant  for  securing  the  greatest 
possible  production  by  the  skilful  employment  of  each  man's  labour. 
As  a  rule,  however,  those  machines  are  the  ''  most  economical "  that 
are  simple  in  construction  and  do  not  require  skilled  labour  to  work 
them.  Another  point  is  to  select  those  machines  that  reduce  the 
waste  of  material  to  a  minimum.  Briefly,  ''economy" — a  wise, 
true  economy — ^must  be  the  ruling  principle  in  the  minds  of  our 
manufacturers;  a  proper  attention  to  this  virtue,  in  the  details  of 
their  daily  duties,  of  produce  and  distribution,  is  essential  to  success- 
fully compete  with  the  keen  and  unsparing  competition  which  now 
prevails.  The  consumer  must  also  think  more  upon  this  subject, 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  great  advantages  that  are  to  be  had 
in  every  branch  of  trade  for  ready  money,  if  buyers  will  but  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  and  support  those  men  willing  to  do  them  justice. 
"It  is  often  the  little  foxes"  that  destroy  the  vines ;  so  it  is  the  "  little 
expenses,"  the  "  httle  waste,*'  here  and  there  in  the  mill,  warehouse, 
and  household  expenses,  that  keep  it  impoverished,  and  ultimately 
pull  it  down.  In  manufacturing,  this  is  certain,  no  man  can  long 
hold  his  own  who  has  not  the  wisdom  to  see  that  he  has  no 
alternative  but  to  change  his  machinery  promptly  when  an  inven- 
tion appears  that  will  probably  effect  a  revolution  in  his  particular 
branch  of  industry.  This  principle  is  apphcable  to  all  engaged 
in  production;  their  sj'stem  must  be  the  "most  economical'*  in 
operation  for  them  to  produce  satisfactorily,  and  to  yield  a  profit. 

New  inventions  to  increase  production,  or  "the  making  more  of  what 
we  have  '*  and  "  avoiding  waste,'*  is  the  keynote  to  productive  progress. 
It  is  a  quahty  of  perfect  organism  to  be  simple,  and  to  fulfil  this  aim  by 
the  simplest  means.  This  should  be  our  aim  with  all  machines; 
examine  them,  think'  over  how  to  simplify  their  action,  remove 
everything  that  impedes  their  action ;  do  for  machinery  what 
the  steel  rail  does  for  locomotion, — remove  all  fiiction  that  checks 
its  progress,  leave  it  iree  to  do  its  utmost.  During  any  transition 
there  will  be  a  deal  of  suffeiing,  but  there  is  no  evading  nature's  law 
of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."     Changes  are  inevitable ;  without 


these,  there  conld  be  no  progress ;  and  it  behoves  us  all  to  think  more 
of  the  law  of  development.  Progress,  in  its  various  phases — moral, 
political,  social — is  a  grand,  if  difficult,  problem  to  solve ;  more 
especially  as,  through  the  gigantic  progress  achieved  in  the  last 
decade,  the  bases  of  our  judgment  are  continually  being  displaced ; 
and  statisticians — ^who  are  only  just  beginning  to  analyze  the  com- 
binations of  society  by  thorough  examinations  in  industry,  trade,  and 
other  arrangements,  in  order  to  lay  the  basis  of  social  reform — can 
hardly  arrive  at  any  other  inference  than  that  we  are  in  a  period  of 
development  and  transition  which  warps  our  minds  to  definite  judg- 
ments, and  precludes  efficient  action  at  the  present  moment.  It  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  important,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
questions  of  such  wide  bearing,  and  by  which  quite  new  horizons  are 
disclosed,  should  be  examined  with  becoming  seriousness,  and  openly 
discussed,  discarding  that  cheap  and  indolent  antagonism  to  every 
innovation,  which  means  to  have  done  enough  by  turning  away  from 
the  alleged  injuriousness  of  a  progress.  However  incommoding  an 
innovation  may  be,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  hostility  to  it,  and  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue  is  to  reconcile  yourself  to  it,  and  try  to  turn  it 
to  your  best  advantage.  He  who  acts  otherwise  is  being  pushed  aside, 
whilst  he  imagines  he  is  pushing. 

<*  But  for  our  skill  in  manufactures,  we  should  never  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  successfully  the  great  war  against  Buonaparte  *' 
(Porter).  No  country,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  surpassed 
England  in  manufactures.  The  actual  importance  of  her  mineral  and 
manufacturing  industry  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— r 

Operatives.  Froduction. 


Textile  Factories          ..         ..  1,006,000 

Mines 475,000 

Metals,  Machinery,  &c.          . .  530,000 

Liquors 100,000 

Sundries 819,000 


•  • 


£190,000,000 

66,000.000 

100,000,000 

148,000,000 

161.000,000 


2,930,000  £665,000,000 


*«  What  are  all  the  treasures  of  Potosi  or  Mexico,"  says  Michel 
Chevalier,  **  compared  with  the  magnitude  or  the  beneficent  effects  of 
British  manufactures?  The  New  World  sent  to  Europe,  in  three 
centuries,  about  £1,240,000,000  sterling  of  gold  and  silver,  say 
£4,000,000  per  annum.  The  cotton  factories  of  England  produco 
twenty  times  as  much  yearly  !  ** 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  motive-power  in  the  zniUfl 
of  the  United  Kingdom :— 
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steam.  Water.  Total. 

1838     ..  75,083  horse-power  ..     27,900     ..     102,983  horse-power. 

1861     ..  375,200         „  ..     27,800     ..     402,500  ^ 

1876     ..      2,000,000         „  

It  would  require  50,000,000  of  workmen  to  supply  the  place  of  tho 
above  2,000,000  horse-power. 

Buskin  has  said  that  ^'  England's  son's  are  England's  jewels  ;  and 
as  with  a  jewel,  so  with  a  man,  his  futiure  worth  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  way  those  who  have  to  do  the  cutting  and  polishing 
execute  their  work,  for  the  more  carefully  this  is  done,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  shine  in  the  world."  The  great  difference  between  savage  and 
civiHzed  communities  is,  that  the  former  only  produce  for  the  present, 
for  their  own  immediate  wants ;  whereas  the  latter  produce  all  they 
possibly  can,  and  extract  from  the  soil,  the  mines,  manufactures,  an 
enormous  mass  that  will  maintain,  besides  the  actual  producers,  a  large 
number  of  other  labourers,  occupied  in  producing  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  innumerable  kinds,  or  in  transporting  and  distributing  them 
from  place  to  place.  Besides  the  labourers,  there  is  a  multitude  of  persons 
employed  in  directing  and  superintending  the  varied  labours,  and  also  a 
large  class  whose  occupations  are  of  a  kind  not  directly  productive,  and 
of  persons  who  have  no  occupation  at  all.  By  the  modem  system, 
sufficient  is  raised  not  only  to  support  a  larger  population  than  ever 
existed  before,  but  to  support  them  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
and  also  to  support  them  with  a  certainty  from  those  periodically 
recurring  famines  that  were  so  abundant  in  the  early  history  of 
Europe.  Thp  greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  food,  clothing, 
and  household  comforts  are  not  confined  to  a  small  and  opulent  class, 
but  can  be  traced  through  many  widening  strata  in  society  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  what  the  last  half-century  has  done  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  lowest  of  all. 

The  progress  made  is  self-evident  if  we  can  compare  the  collective 
resources  of  England,  Germany,  France,  America,  or  any  great 
country,  with  what  it  could  do  fifty  yeai*s  ago.  The  ability  to  main- 
tain fleets  and  armies,  to  execute  pubhc  works,  to  found  colonies,  to 
perform  national  acts  of  beneficence,  to  have  its  people  taught — 
briefly,  to  do  anything  which  requires  expense — shows  the  power  of 
production  to  be  immense,  in  enabling  the  people  of  our  day  to  bear 
such  great  outlays,  with  no  sacrifice  of  the  necessaries,  or  even  the 
substantial  comforts,  of  its  inhabitants.  As  with  individuals,  so  with 
nations,  they  vary ;  some  make  a  more  complete  use  of  their  produo- 
tive  resources,  and  obtain,  relatively  to  their  means,  a  larger  product 
than  others.  This  arises  not  only  firom  a  wiser  use  of  their  productive 
power,  but  also  from  their  better  means  of  distributing  the  same. 
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But  the  production  of  wealth — that  is,  the  extraction  of  the  raw 
material  for  food  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  that  are  necessary 
for  the  subsistence,  as  they  are  essential  for  the  advancement,  of  man- 
kind— is  a  subject  too  little  understood  or  thought  about.  Why? 
Because,  as  yet,  the  people  have  not  been  trained  to  believe  that  there 
are  causes  for  the  riches  and  poverty  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nation,  in  the  past  as  in  the  present ;  and  that  to  create  more  wealth, 
or  to  keep  the  wealth  we  have  akeady,  the  time  has  now  arrived  in  our 
history  when  we  should  understand  more  thoroughly  the  laws  of  pro- 
duction. Production  requires  the  raw  material,  and  the  labour  and 
skill  to  utilize  it.  There  can  be  no  progress,  no  existence,  without 
labour  by  some  one.  In  early  times,  though  there  were  fruit,  roots, 
wild  honey,  fish,  game,  &c.,  to  support  life,  and  no  labour  required  to 
create,  still  labour  was  needed  to  find  and  appropriate,  and  fish  and 
animals  had  to  be  killed  and  cooked.  Labour,  therefore,  in  all  ages, 
at  all  times,  has  been  essential  to  man's  existence ;  and  as  the  race 
has  multiplied,  mental  labour  has  had  to  be  added ;  it  is  the  superior 
power  directing  the  inferior,  the  soul  or  mind  directing  the  body. 
What  the  brain  has  done  for  us  may  be  conceived  if  we  look  at  a  piece 
of  mineral  substance  as  found  in  the  earth,  and  compare  it  with  a 
plough,  an  axe,  or  a  saw ;  or  if  we  look  at  porcelain  and  the  decom- 
posing granite  of  which  it  is  made,  or  a  piece  of  glass  and  sand  mixed 
with  seaweed.  We  ought  to  think  more  highly  than  we  do  of  what 
we  owe  to  our  predecessors,  when  we  look  at  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  or 
a  handful  of  cotton  seed,  and  recall  to  our  minds  the  study  and 
labour  that  must  have  been  undergone  by  "  some  one "  before  the 
result  we  have  the  benefit  of — ^viz.,  cotton  cloth  and  woollen  cloth — 
was  obtained.  What  years  of  anxious  toil  had  to  be  undergone— 
what  care,  skill,  and  labour  have  still  to  be  undergone — to  obtain  the 
immense  quantity  of  what  is  called  the  **  natural  material  "1  as  if 
sheep  and  seed  were  spontaneous  growths,  instead  of  the  reward  of 
thrift  and  wisely  directed  labour.  Man  could  not  exist  without  **  pro- 
gress.** Imagine  our  position  now  if  we  had,  as  in  early  times,  to 
convert  our  flour  into  com  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones  ;  or  the 
next  step  in  advance,  which  enabled  men,  by  turning  a  handle,  to 
make  one  of  the  stones  revolve  upon  the  other ;  the  muscular  exertion 
being  so  great,  that  it  was  often  selected  as  a  punishment  for  slaves 
who  had  offended  their  masters  !  But  "  time,"  the  great  reformer, 
proved  at  last  that  even  the  labour  and  suffering  of  slaves  was  worth 
economising  ;  and  when  their  time  could  be  more  profitably  employed, 
it  was  contrived  by  the  brain  of  man  that  the  upper  stone  should  be 
made  to  revolve  upon  the  lower,  not  by  human  strength,  but  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  or  of  falling  water.    So  wind  or  the  giavitation  of 
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the  water  was  made  to  do  a  portion  of  the  work  previously  done  by 
labour.     This  simple  illustration  gives  the  key  to  all  **  progress." 

Civilization  means  "  increased  production/*  by  a  wiser  use  of  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  and  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  the  same  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  the  market  where  that  produce  is  most 
required.  To  make  progress,  we  need  a  greater  knowledge  of  our  own 
power ;  also,  of  what  that  power  really  is.  It  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  the  power  to  grasp  facts,  to  accurately  observe,  to  act  always  as  if 
in  obedience  to  a  higher  and  superior  being.  For  instance,  a  work- 
man takes  a  stath  of  the  flax  or  hemp  plant,  splits  it  into  separate 
fibres,  and  twines  together  several  of  these  fibres  with  his  fingers, 
aided  by  a  simple  instrument  called  a  spindle  ;  having  thus  formed  a 
thread,  he  lays  many  such  threads  side  by  side,  and  places  other 
similar  threads  directly  across  them,  so  that  each  passes  alternately 
over  and  under  those  which  are  at  right  angles  to  it ;  this  part  of  tho 
process  being  facilitated  by  an  instrument  called  a  shuttle.  He  has 
now  produced  a  web  of  cloth,  cither  linen  or  sackcloth,  according  to 
the  material.  Man  is  too  apt  to  assume  that  he  has  done  this,  for- 
getting that  the  ** product"  is  owing  mainly  to  the  tenacity,  or  force 
of  cohesion,  of  the  fibres  of  the  material ;  and  in  this,  as  with  every 
so-called  action  of  man  upon  nature,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  **  pro- 
perties of  the  matter  "  that  do  all  the  work,  man  being  simply  the  agent 
employed  by  the  Creator  to  put  objects  into  certain  positions,  and  thereby 
obtain  the  desired  result.  We  need  to  alter  the  prayer, "  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,"  to  one  of  thankfulness,  that  with  so  bountiful  a  hand 
the  Creator  has  supplied  us  with  all  we  need,  if  we  will  but  exercise 
our  physical  and  mental  faculties  to  obtain  what  we  require.  Suppli- 
cation for  help  is  not  only  an  error,  it  is  a  sin ;  the  truly  religious 
man  will  see  that  the  **  want  *'  arises  from  his  own  shortcomings ;  if 
he  appeals  for  help,  it  will  be  for  more  zealousness  to  do  his  own  part, 
not  in  asking  God  to  do  it  for  him.  Man  will  never  be  happy  until  he 
feels  within  him  a  proper  sense  of  thankfulness  and  joy  for  the 
blessings  within  his  grasp.  We  should  be  more  humble,  more  rever- 
ential, if  we  reflected  more  upon  the  contrast  between  the  Creator  and 
the  created.  The  marvellous  foresight,  the  wonderful  economy  of 
producing  great  ends  by  small  means,  the  utility  in  this  world  of  the 
most  insignificant  agent,  is  well  shown '  by  the  great  man  who  has 
recently  left  us,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  for  **  The  Origin  of 
Species,"  &c.,  &c. :  **  Worms  prepare  the  ground  in  excellent  manner 
for  the  growth  of  fibrous-rooted  plants,  and  for  seedlings  of  all  kinds. 
They  periodically  expose  the  mould  to  the  air,  and  sift  it  so  that  no 
stones  larger  than  the  particles  which  they  can  swallow  are  left  in  it. 
They  mingle  the  whole  intimately  together,  like  a  gardener  who 
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prepares  fine  soil  for  his  choicest  plants.  In  this  state  it  is  well 
fitted  to  retain  moisture,  and  to  absorb  all  solnble  substances,  as  well 
as  for  the  process  of  nitrifaction.  The  hones  of  dead  animals,  the 
harder  parts  of  insects,  the  shells  of  land-molluscs,  loaves,  twigs,  &c., 
are,  before  long,  all  buried  beneath  the  accumulated  castings  of 
worms,  and  are  then  brought,  in  a  more  or  less  decayed  state,  within 
reach  of  the  roots  of  plants.  Worms  likewise  drag  an  infinite  number 
of  dead  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  into  their  burrows,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  plugging  them  up,  and  partly  as  food.  The  leaves  which 
are  dragged  into  the  burrows  as  food,  after  being  torn  into  the  finest 
shreds,  partially  digested,  and  saturated  with  the  intestinal  and 
urinary  secretions,  are  commingled  with  much  earth.  This  earth 
forms  the  dark-coloured,  rich  humus  which  almost  everywhere  covers 
the  smface  of  the  land  with  a  fairly  well-defined  layer  or  mantle. 
Van  Heusen  placed  two  worms  in  a  vessel  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
which  was  filled  with  sand,  on  which  fallen  leaves  were  strewed  ;  and 
these  were  soon  dragged  into  their  burrows  to  a  depth  of  three  inches. 
After  about  six  weeks,  an  almost  uniform  layer  of  sand,  a  centimetre 
(four  inches)  in  thickness,  was  converted  into  humus  by  having 
passed  through  the  alimentary  canals  of  these  two  worms.  It  is 
believed  by  some  persons  that  worm  burrows,  which  often  penetrate 
the  ground  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet, 
materially  aid  in  its  drainage, — notwithstanding  that  the  viscid  cast- 
ings piled  over  the  mouths  of  the  burrows  prevent  or  check  the  rain- 
water directly  entering  them.  They  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  ground.  They  also  greatly  facilitate  the  downward  passage 
of  roots  of  moderate  size ;  and  these  will  be  nourished  by  the  humus 
with  which  the  burrows  are  lined.  Many  seeds  owe  their  germination 
to  having  been  covered  by  castings ;  and  others,  buried  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  beneath  accumulated  castings,  lie  doimant  until,  at 
some  future  time,  they  are  accidentally  uncovered  and  germinate." 
("  Earthworms  :  "  C.  Dabwin.)  What  immense  results  by  apparently 
BO  poor  an  instiniment  I  But  it  is  by  reflecting  on  what  these,  to  us, 
**  insignificant  agents  "  are  able  to  produce,  that  we  get  some  idea  of 
the  Creator  s  power ;  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  us  is  plain  enough — 
what  we  might  do  if  we  thoroughly  and  earnestly  strove  to  do  our 
duty,  and  did  not  waste  our  powers  in  acting  contrary  to,  instead  of 
in  obedience  to,  the  laws  of  nature. 

We  under-estimate  the  value  to  mankind  of  the  "  inventor,*'  the 
creator  of  a  process  by  his  thought  and  experiments,  that  enables 
ns  to  make  human  labour  ten  times  more  productive  than  by  its 
own  efforts  it  could  ever  be.  In  fact,  without  the  aid  of  inventive 
genius,  it  would  be  impossible  for  mankind  to  exist;   it  is  labour 
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in  the  highest  sense.  The  labour  of  Watt  in  contriving  the  steam 
engine  was  as  essential  a  part  of  production  as  that  of  the  mechanics 
who  build,  or  the  engineers  who  work  the  instrument,  and  was 
undergone,  no  less  than  theirs,  in  the  prospect  of  a  remuneration 
from  the  produce.  ^The  labour  of  invention  is  often  estimated  and 
paid  for  on  the  very  same  plan  as  that  of  execution.  Many  manu- 
facturers of  ornamental  goods  have  inventors  in  their  employment 
who  receive  wages  for  designing  patterns,  exactly  as  others  do  for 
copying  them.  In  fancy  trades,  it  is  wise  forethought  to  have  the 
most  efficient  skill  that  can  be  obtained  to  design  or  select ;  and  it 
should  be  recognized  as  the  ** highest  class'*  of  labour,  as,  without 
its  aid,  the  aid  of  the  other  labourers  would  often  not  be  required 
at  all.  In  a  national  sense,  the  labour  of  the  speculative  thinker 
is  as  much  a  part  of  production  as  that  of  the  inventor ;  many 
inventions  having  been  the  direct  consequence  of  theoretic  dis- 
coveries, and  every  extension  of  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature 
being  fruitful  of  application  to  the  purposes  of  outward  life.  The 
electro- magnetic  telegraph  was  the  wonderful  and  most  unexpected 
consequence  of  the  experiments  of  (Ersted  and  the  mathematical 
investigations  of  Ampere;  and  the  modem  art  of  navigation  is  an 
unforeseen  emanation  from  the  purely  speculative  and  apparently 
merely  curious  inquiry,  by  the  mathematicians  of  Alexandria,  into 
the  proportions  of  three  curves  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
surface  and  a  cone. 

**  Thought  '*  and  "  thinkers "  put  labour  in  the  right  channels ; 
and  if  men  would  look  beyond  the  surface,  and  think  less  of  the      ■ 
daily  labourer,  and  more  of  those  who  set  that  labour  in  motion,      < 
intellectual  speculation  would  be  recognized  and  acknowledged  as      | 
a  most  influential  part  of  the  productive  labour  of  society,  and  the 
nation  would  see  that  the   portion  of   its  resources  employed    in      ' 
carrying  on  and  in  remunerating  such  labour  is  a  highly  productive      ' 
part  of  its  expenditure.     Physicians  and  doctors  are  popularly  re- 
garded as  necessary  evils,  but  a  little  thought  will  show  us  they     ' 
belong  to  the  army  of  productive  labour.    For  instance,  every  human     | 
being  has  been  brought  up  at  the  expense  of  much  labour  or  cost 
to  some  person  or  persons ;   this  rearing  of  its  population  is  a  kind 
of  seed-sowing  by  the  community,  to  be  replaced  with  increase  from 
the  future  produce  of  their  labour.     Any  labour,  therefore,  that  is 
employed  in  keeping  up  the  productive  power,  in  preventing  it  from 
being  destroyed  or  weakened  by  accident  or  disease,  is  indirectly     I 
productive.      Although  it  is  not  from  economical  motives  that  a 
person  has  a  limb  amputated,  or  endeavours  to  be  cured  of  a  fever, 
still,  from  the  political  economist's — ^viz.,  the  natural  and  national — 
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point  of  view,  the  labour  of  a  physician  or  a  surgeon  must  be  re- 
garded, in  the  economy  of  society,  as  a  sacrifice  incurred  to  preserve 
from  perishing  by  death  in  infirmity  that  portion  of  the  productive 
resources  of  society  which  is  fixed  in  the  lives  and  bodily  or  mental 
powers  of  its  productive  members.  So  that  if  the  mill,  the  factory, 
the  warehouse  cannot  get  on  without  managers,  and  if  the  manager, 
whose  labour,  though  indispensable  to  production,  does  not,  in  the 
technical  sense,  **  produce,*'  yet  is  called  productive,  so,  also,  is  the 
labour  of  the  physician,  teacher,  domestic  servant — in  fact,  all  who  arc 
engaged  in  doing  a  something,  and  without  whose  labour  the  **  pro- 
ductive result  "  would  be  less — are  really  **  productive  labourers,"  and 
do  not  deserve  to  be  classed  with  **  the  unproductive  "  members  of 
society,  whilst  that  expression  is  synonymous  with  wasteful  or  worth- 
less. Production  is  a  misnomer  ;  man  has  not  the  power  to  produce 
— that  is  to  say,  to  create;  all  the  thought  and  labour  of  all  the 
human  beings  in  the  world  could  not  produce  or  create  a  particle 
of  matter.  To  weave  broadcloth  is  but  to  rearrange,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  particles  of  wool.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  consider 
those  to  whom  you  are  most  indebted — the  men  who,  by  observation 
and  reflection,  ascertain  the  properties  of  things,  and  show  to 
mankind  how  to  make  useful  what  has  been  useless.  Are  these 
thinkers  and  inventors,  and  the  skilled  directors  of  labour,  to  hold 
the  highest  place,  or  are  the  mechanic  and  labourer  to  be  all  in  all  ? 
Productive  labour  means  labour  productive  of  wealth.  **  Brains  versus 
limbs  "  as  a  wealth-creator,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  lace  trade; 
Heathcote's  machinery  has  been  of  such  utility  that  Nottingham 
now  produces  more  than  the  whole  of  Europe. 


Hands. 

Production. 

Perllead. 

10,500 

,.       £6,120,000 

..       £583 

635,000 

6,780,000 

11 

Nottingham 

European  Continent 

Comment  is  superfluous ;  but  the  example  is  a  twofold  lesson  to  us : 
firstiy,  as  to  the  relative  value,  to  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
nation,  of  inventors,  skilled  directors,  and  labourers ;  secondly,  at 
a  period  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  depression,  instead  of 
reverting  to  obsolete  restraints  upon  production  and  distribution, 
the  lesson  is  plain — "Go  thou,  and  do  likewise;**  find  out  how 
to  **  produce  something  cheaper  and  better.**  If  you  cannot  beat 
others  in  one  direction,  find  out  other  channels  where  you  can. 
There  is  the  fact,  at  Nottingham  for  some  years  they  have  been 
simply  coining  money ;  but  let  us  render  unto  CsBsar  the  things 
that  are  GsBsar's,  and  give  the  merit  to  the  inventor  of  the  machines 
that  enable  them  to  do  so.  But  to  do  so  needs  the  necessary  capital 
to  have  made,  and  to  buy  the  machinery.    Capital  is  as  essential  an 
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element  of  production  as  labour,  as  it  is  capital  that  affords  the 
shelter,  protection,  tools,  and  materials  which  the  work  requires, 
and  to  feed  and  otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  during  the  process 
of  production.  To  acquire,  to  save,  to  have  capital  to  work  with,  is 
what  present  labour  requires  from  the  produce  of  past  labour. 
Capital  is  as  necessary  for  productive  labour  as  coal  to  make  a  fire. 
To  produce,  we  want  buildings,  machinery,  material,  food,  and  clothing 
for  the  producer ;  at  each  part  of  the  operation  the  capital  is  necessary. 
The  march  of  civilization  has  been,  in  the  present  century,  to  some 
degree  identified  with  the  progress  of  manufactures.  The  industries  that 
now  occupy  12,500,000  workmen  in  Europe  were  in  their  infancy  at  the 
period  of  Waterloo,  and  since  that  time  the  countries  most  advanced  in 
manufactures  have  been  the  most  prosperous.  K  we  sum  up  all  branches 
of  manufactures  (including  mining),  we  find  the  result  as  follows : — 

Per 

Operatives.  Production.  OperaUfre. 

United  Kingdom     ..         ..  2,930,000  ..  £665,000,000  ..  £224 

France          1,936,000  ..  416,000,000  ..  220 

Germany 2,781,000  ..  286,000,000  ..  103 

BuBsia           1,500,000  ..  160,000,000  «•  106 

Austria          1,100,000  ..  130,000,000  ..  120 

LowOomitries         ..         ..  1,180,000  ..  117,000,000  ..  100 

Spain  and  Portugal           ..  610,000  ..  72,000,000  .•  119 

Italy 390,000  ..  42,000,000  ..  108 

Scandinavia 220,000  ..  20,000,000  ..  90 

Europe  12,647,000  £1,908,000,000  £156 

United  States  ..         ..        2,704,000        ..  846,000,000        .•        312 

Colonies,  &c.  ..         ..  600,000        ..  60,000,000        ••        100 


Total..         ••      15,851,000  £2,804,000,000-  £180 

Of  the  textile  maaiufactures,  employing  8,500,000  workmen,  and 
representing  one-fourth  of  the  total  value,  cotton  and  wool  have  by 
turns  held  the  foremost  place  ;  at  present  they  are  about  equal.  The 
cotton  crop  of  the  world  reaches  8,100,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  the 
United  States  produce  two-thirds  ;  the  other  third  comes  from  India, 
Brazil,  and  Egypt.  The  actual  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade  is  70,000,000,  employing  1,410,000  operatives,  viz. : — 

spindles  to 


Great  Britain 
United  States 

France       

Germany 

Knssia       

Switzerland,  Austria^  India 


•  • 


Operativea. 

Spindles. 

0pentlv< 

480,000 

40,000.000 

83 

160,000 

10,600,000 

66 

210,000 

6,000,000 

24 

180,000 

6,000,000 

46 

180,000 

8,500,000 

20 

260,000 

6,000,000 

20 

1,410.000  70,000,000  60 
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From  the  above  may  be  seen  the  superior  efficiency  of  English 
operatives,  who  show  twice  as  many  spindles  per  head  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  25  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  operatives  engaged  in  woollen  mills  is  only  two-thirds  of  that 
engaged  in  cotton.  The  woollen  clip  has  quintupled  since  1830,  when 
it  was  820,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1878  it  was  1,586,000,000  lbs.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  silk  manufactures  of  France 
and  England,  as  other  countries  have  begun  to  make  for  themselves ; 
80  that  out  of  506,000  operatives,  France  has  170,000,  Great  Britain 
46,000  ;  the  remaining  290,000  are  in  Germany,  Eussia,  Austria,  &c., 
and  produce  £44,000,000  for  themselves,  France  £28,000,000,  Great 
Britain  £8,000,000.  For  linen  goods,  Eussia  grows  half  the  flax,  and 
the  factories  of  Great  Britain  consume  one- third  of  what  is  grown 
in  the  world.  Ireland  was,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  chief  seat  of 
linen  manufactures ;  but  the  operatives  so  long  resisted  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  that  other  countries,  especially  Scotland,  soon  left 
her  in  the  background. 

Summing  up  the  textile  industries  of  the  world,  we  find  as  follows  : — 

Per 
Operatives.  Production.  Operative. 

Great  Britain       ..         ..        1,006,000        ..        £196,000,000        ..        £195 

Continent 2,013,000        ..  835,000,000        ..  167 

United  States      ..        ..  dl0,000        ..  82,000,000        ..  200 


8,429,000  £613,000,000  £180 

Textile  industry  constitutes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  age,  and  is  progressing  faster  than  any  other  productive  occupation. 
Forty  years  ago.  Great  Britain  produced  two-thirds  of  the  total  dry 
goods  of  the  world  ;  at  present  her  manufactures  are  barely  one-third, 
although  her  factories  turn  out  twice  as  much  as  in  1840 : — 

Cotton  Ck)n8iimed.  Wool  Consumed.  Total. 

1840..  ..  654,000,000  lbs.  ..  198,000,000  lbs.  ..  752,000,000  lbs. 
1877  ..         ..     1,186,000,000    „       ..     366,000,000    „       ..     1,652,000,000    „ 

The  increased  production  has  caused  a  great  reduction  in  price,  there- 
by extending  the  field  of  consumption.  Improved  machinery  has  the 
same  beneficial  effect;  and  so  the  condition  of  the  masses  must 
improve,  as  every  year  the  world  is  raising  more  wool  and  cotton.  The 
invention  of  railways  and  the  building  of  iron  vessels  have  caused  the 
production  of  iron  to  treble  in  the  last  thirty  years.  In  this  branch  of 
industry  we  still  hold  the  supremacy,  but  it  is  gradually  being  lessened : — 

1850.  1877. 

Great  Britain         ..        ..        2,250,000  tons        ..        6,608,000  tons. 
Best  of  the  World . .        ..        2,110,000    „  ..        7,065,000     „ 


4,360,000  tons.  18,673,000  tons. 
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When  Mr.  Bolton,  of  the  Machine  Works  at  Soho,  was  asked  what  he 
sold,  he  replied,  "  I  sell  hero  what  men  most  covet — ^power  I "  In  effect, 
the  adoption  of  machinery  and  steam  has  given  mankind  an  accession 
of  power  beyond  calculation.  Steam-power  multiplies  indefinitely  the 
forces  of  a  nation,  and  in  this  respect  Great  Britain  is  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and,  to  maintain  her  position,  must  ever  **  keep  in 
advance.'*  It  is  hardly  fifty  years  since  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  was  told 
that  "  to  build  iron  ships  was  contrary  to  nature ;  *'  in  1878,  the  iron 
vessels  built  were  of  389,000  tons,  the  wooden  vessels  only  176,000 
tons.  *'  Economy "  has  alsa  been  studied,  not  only  in  the  saving  of 
time,  but  in  the  use  of  fuel.  Instead  of  115  tons  of  coal  per  diem, 
the  Inman  steamers  now  bum  only  65  tons.  **  Free  trade  '*  has  helped 
us  here ;  while  our  dockyards  are  building  vessels  for  the  world,  the 
number  of  workmen  in  the  steamboat  yards  of  New  York  fell  from 
15,000  in  1860  to  700  in  1870. 

The  laws  as  to  the  production  of  wealth  are  physical  truths  to  be 
ascertained  and  observed ;  mankind  must  understand  and  feel  that 
there  is  nothing  optional  or  arbitrary  in  them.  Whatever  mankind 
produces  must  be  produced  in  the  modes  and  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  inherent  proportions  of  their  own  bodily  and  mental 
structure.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  as  J.  S.  Mill  says,  **  their 
production  will  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  their  previous  accmnu- 
lation ;  and,  that  being  given,  it  will  be  proportional  to  their  energy, 
their  skill,  the  perfection  of  their  machinery,  and  their  judicious  use 
of  the  advantages  of  combined  labour.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
a  double  quantity  of  labour  will  not  raise,  on  the  same  land,  a  double 
quantity  of  food,  unless  some  improvement  takes  place  in  the  processes 
of  cultivation.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  unproductive  expen- 
diture of  individuals  will,  pro  tanto,  tend  to  impoverish  the  community, 
and  only  their  productive  expenditure  will  enrich  it.  The  opinions  or 
the  wishes  which  may  exist  on  these  different  matters  do  not  control 
the  things  themselves.  We  cannot,  indeed,  foresee  to  what  extent 
the  modes  of  production  may  be  altered,  or  its  powers  increased,  by 
further  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  suggesting  new  processes  of 
industry  of  which  we  have  at  present  no  conception.  But,  howsoever 
we  may  succeed  in  making  for  ourselves  more  space  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  constitution  of  things,  those  limits  exist ;  there  are  ultimate 
laws,  which  we  did  not  make,  which  we  cannot  alter,  and  to  which 
we  can  only  conform." 
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"  Disagreement  shonld  cany  no  detraction,  if  both  are  seelcers  for  '  truth.' 
Things  are  what  they  are,  and  their  consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be ; 
why,  then,  should  we  wish  to  be  deceived  ?" — Bishop  Butt^b. 

"  Why,  indeed  ?  '  Light,  though  they  slay  us  in  the  light,'  is  the  aspiration 
of  all  noble  souls." 

Distribution  is  the  opposite  of  Production,  and  solely  a  matter  of 
human  institution;  there  being  produce  of  various  kinds,  it  is 
for  mankind  to  use  their  faculties  and  adopt  the  best  method 
for  its  disposal  wherever  needed  in  the  cheapest  and  most 
expeditious  manner  possible.  The  Post  Office  is  a  good  example 
of  prompt,  regular,  and  economical  distribution.  It  distributes 
its  1,281,000,000  of  letters,  and  429,000,000  of  newspaper  and 
book  packets,  and  144,000,000  of  post-cards  per  year  with  a 
most  creditable  punctuahty ;  the  only  drawback  is,  that  it  is 
regarded,  not  in  the  light  of  a  distributive  estabHshment  for  the 
pubhc  benefit,  but  as  a  means  of  obtaining  revenue  for  the  Government. 
Englishmen  ought  to  be  foremost  in  all  that  relates  to  the  machinery 
of  business,  the  first  to  originate  or  adopt  the  best  means  of  distribu- 
tion ;  yet  in  one  of  the  means  of  commercial  intercourse  they  have 
recently  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  Turkey.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  a  feLct.  A  Parcel  Post  Convention  was  signed  on 
November  8rd,  1880 ;  Great  Britain  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
then  asked  for  time  before  signing.  The  matter  was  delayed  until 
July  1st,  1881 ;  but  the  English  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
sign  the  convention ;  yet  this  most  important  and  useful  international 
business  convention  came  into  operation  on  October  1st,  1881 ;  Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  Egypt,  Montenegro,  and  other  States  that  we  are  too 
apt  to  consider  as  barbarians  in  comparison  with  ourselves,  belonging 
thereto,  and  their  inhabitants  getting  the  advantages  thereof ;  whilst 
Englishmen,  in  this  land  of  "  distribution,"  are  denied  the  immense 
advantages  of  its  provisions.  By  the  International  Convention, 
packets  can  be  posted  for  any  part  of  England  from  the  Continent  for 
a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  they  can  be  sent  from  one  part  of 
England  to  another.  Now  that  other  nations  have  it,  and  Great 
Britain  has  it  not,  there  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  country  so  long  as 
its  introduction  is  delayed,  as  its  existence  abroad,  while  we  are  with- 
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out  it,  gives  to  foreign  traders  an  immense  advantage,  that  may  result 
in  the  permanent  diversion  from  our  shores  of  a  large  share  of  the 
carrying  and  distributing  trades.  By  some  means  or  other,  the 
**  international  parcel  post  '*  should  be  introduced  without  any  further 
delay,  and  our  traders  be  placed  once  more  on  an  equaUty  with  their 
continental  neighbours  with  regard  to  their  facihties  for  prompt  and 
cheap  transmission  of  small  parcels.  We  hear  a  lot  about  loss  of 
trade,  being  shut  out  by  "  prohibitive  duties,"  yet  in  this  case  nothing 
is  said  about  a  Government  that  practically  deprives  a  large  number 
of  traders  of  their  business.  The  difference  in  cost,  in  addition  to  the 
longer  time  in  dehvering  between  private  deHvery  of  small  parcels 
over  the  Continent,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  International  Parcel 
Post,  virtually  shuts  the  English  tradesman  out  of  the  market ;  and  a 
commercial  people  hke  ourselves  allow  a  lot  of  httle  insignificant 
States  to  have  advantages  we  have  not. 

Prompt,  regular,  and  enonomical  distribution  is  of  great  service 
to  the  State ;  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  produce  articles 
unless  facihties  existed  for  distributing  these  articles  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended.  In  England  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  labour  employed  in  rendering  the  things  produced 
accessible  to  consumers.  There  is  the  large  class  of  carriers  by 
land  or  water ;  railways,  clerks,  porters,  carmen,  sailors,  wharfmen, 
waggoners,  coal-heavers ;  the  construction  of  the  implements  or 
vehicles  of  transport — locomotives,  ships,  barges,  waggons,  railways, 
roads,  and  canals  ;  merchants  and  traders  of  all  kinds ;  all  necessary, 
and  rendering  good  service  to  the  State.  Think  for  a  moment  how 
impracticable  it  would  be,  besides  the  great  waste  of  time  and  trouble, 
if  consumers  could  only  obtain  the  articles  they  wanted  by  treating 
dh-ectly  with  the  producers.  They  are  too  wide  apart.  Each  buyer 
could  not  go  to  Newcastle  for  his  coal,  to  Yorkshire  for  his  cloth,  to 
Manchester  for  his  cahco,  to  America  for  his  cotton,  or  to  Australia 
for  his  wool.  As  society  grew,  in  order  to  diminish  this  loss  of  time 
and  labour,  fairs  and  markets  were  had  recourse  to,  where  consumers 
and  producers  periodically  met,  without  any  intermediate  agency ;  and 
the  plan  answered  well  for  a  time,  especially  for  agricultural  produce, 
agriculturists  having  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  spare  time  on 
their  hands.  But  as  population  increased,  as  the  towns  grew,  it  was 
soon  found  to  be  very  inconvenient  to  buyers  at  a  distance,  or  to 
those  employed  in  trades  or  manufactures  which  needed  regular 
appHcation;  and  another  drawback  was  that  these  markets  or 
fairs  were  held  at  considerable  intervals,  and  the  wants  of  the 
consumer  had  to  be  provided  for  so  long  beforehand,  or  remain 
unsupphedi  that  even  before  the  estabUshment  of  shops,  the  supply 
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of  many  of  the  wants  of  society  fell  into  the  hands  of  itinerant  dealers, 
the  pedlar  or  hawker,  who  appeared  once  a  month,  whereas  the 
fair  was  held  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  In  time  the  wholesale 
dealer  appeared  in  manufacturing  towns,  who  bought  in  large 
quantities  of  the  makers,  who  attended  on  market  day  with  what  they 
had  to  sell,  and  who  held  stocks  for  the  retailer  to  buy  from  as 
his  stock  needed  sorting  up.  At  present  the  tendency  is  to  do  away 
with  the  wholesale  merchant,  and  to  bring  manufacturers  and 
retailers  together  without  the  third  person — an  inevitable  result,  as  the 
retailer,  in  order  to  succeed,  requires  now  to  hold  as  large  a  stock, 
and  to  make  as  large  a  turn-over,  as  the  wholesale  merchant  of  twenty 
years  since ;  so  that  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  a  third  person 
in  the  transaction,  and  distribution  should  be  conducted  on  the  most 
economical  basis.  There  is  no  better  system  than  for  the  manufacturer 
to  produce  at  the  minimum,  by  means  of  the  best  machinery  and 
most  highly  skilled  labour  at  his  command,  and  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
duce to  the  retailer  in  bulk,  so  as  to  enable  the  consumer  to  buy  of  the 
distributing  trader  at  the  least  possible  addition  to  the  manufacturer's 
price,  to  cover  the  cost  of  distribution — an  addition  to  the  cost  that 
would  bo  incurred  by  the  manufacturer  if  he  had  to  keep  a  warehouse, 
stock,  and  staff  in  readiness  to  supply  consumers  in  small  quantities 
instead  of  in  bulk.  The  present  system  is  really  **  cheaper*'  to  the 
consumer,  for  if  the  manufeusturer  suppHed  direct  to  the  consumer,  the 
latter  would  have  to  go  to  the  market,  and  lose  the  advantage  of  our 
present  system — shops  for  everything,  in  every  locality,  where  he  can 
get  what  he  wants  as  he  requires.  Tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers,  and 
others,  produce  the  articles  they  deal  in,  so  far  as  regards  the  last 
stage  in  the  production;  but  this  union  of  the  functions  of  manu- 
facturer and  retailer  is  only  expedient  or  economical  when  the  article  can 
be  advantageously  made  at  or  near  the  place  convenient  for  retailing  it, 
and  is,  besides,  manufactured  and  sold  in  small  parcels.  It  is  found  by 
experience  that  even  boots  and  shoes,  when  required  in  large  quantities, 
are  to  be  obtained  cheaper  by  the  consumer  from  a  dealer  than  from  a 
manufacturer,  as  it  is  the  dealer's  business  to  ascertain  firom  what 
producer  at  any  particular  time  the  best  value  is  to  be  had.  And  this 
is  an  important  consideration  when  thinking  of  the  value  of  the  distri- 
buting class  of  traders.  If  the  consumer  had  to  buy  of  any  manu- 
facturer direct,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go  to  a  dozen 
manufacturers  to  ascertain  where  the  best  value  was  to  be  had,  and  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  manufacturer  would  benefit  by  his 
ignorance.  But  it  is  the  <'  trader's  business  "  to  know  the  state  of  the 
market,  to  know  what  article  each  maker  makes  better  than  his  com- 
petitor, to  get  the  best  value  he  can  for  his  customers,  by  causing  each 
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manufacturer  to  compete  with  his  rivals ;  to  use,  in  fact,  in  every  legiti- 
mate manner,  that  powerful  weapon,  **  competition,"  in  compelling  each 
to  give  the  utmost  possible  in  exchange  for  the  money  all  so  urgently  need. 
A  very  important  element  in  the  science  of  distribution  is  the 
facility  for  distribution  of  large  and  small  parcels.  Very  few  com- 
prehend the  value  to  a  country  of  "  cheap  carriage  of  goods  "  from 
place  to  place,  not  only  by  the  railway,  but  to  and  from  the  railway 
station;  yet  it  will  often  counterbalance  in  commercial  exchange 
what  is  called  a  ''natural  disadvantage,*'  more  especially  in  that 
early  stage  of  industry  in  which  labour  and  science  have  not  yet 
provided  artificial  means  of  communication.  In  the  ancient  world, 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  most  prosperous  communities  were  not 
those  which  had  the  largest  territory  or  the  most  fertile  soil,  but 
rather  those  which  had  been  forced  by  natural  sterility  to  make  the 
utmost  possible  use  of  a  convenient  maritime  situation ;  as  Athens, 
Tyre,  Marseilles,  and  the  free  cities  on  the  Baltic.  Mill  truly  re- 
marks :  ''  But  experience  testifies  that  natural  advantages  scarcely 
ever  do  for  a  community,  no  more  than  fortune  and  station  do  for 
an  individual,  anything  like  what  it  lies  in  their  nature  or  in  their 
capacity  to  do.  The  greatest  advantages  gratuitously  bestowed 
generally  become  disadvantages.  Neither  now  nor  in  former  ages 
have  the  nations  possessing  the  best  climate  and  soil  been  either 
the  richest  or  the  most  powerful ;  but  (in  so  far  as  regards  the  mass 
of  the  peoples)  generally  among  the  poorest,  though,  in  the  midst 
of  poverty,  probably  on  the  whole  the  most  enjoying.  Human  life 
in  those  countries  can  be  supported  on  so  httle  that  the  poor  seldom 
suffer  from  anxiety;  and  in  climates  in  which  mere  existence  is  a 
pleasure,  the  luxury  which  they  prefer  is  that  of  repose.  Energy,  at 
the  call  of  passion,  they  possess  in  abundance,  but  not  that  which 
is  manifested  in  sustained  and  persevering  labour;  and  as  they 
seldom  concern  themselves  enough  about  remote  objects  to  estabhsh 
good  political  institutions,  the  incentives  to  industry  are  further 
weakened  by  imperfect  protection  of  its  fruits.  Successful  production, 
like  most  other  kinds  of  success,  depends  more  on  the  quaHties  of 
the  human  agents  than  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  work; 
and  it  is  difiiculties,  not  facihties,  that  nourish  bodily  and  mental 
energy.  Accordingly,  the  tribes  of  mankind  who  have  overrun  and 
conquered  others,  and  compelled  them  to  labour  for  their  benefit, 
have  been  mostly  reared  among  hardships.  They  have  either  been 
bred  in  the  forests  of  northern  climates^  or  the  deficiency  of  natural 
hardships  has  been  supphed,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  BomanS| 
by  the  artificial  ones  of  a  rigid  mihtary  discipline.  From  the  time  when 
the  circumstances  of  modem  society  permitted  the  discontinuance  of 
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that  discipline,  the  South  has  no  longer  produced  conquering  nations; 
military  vigour,  as  well  as  speculative  thought  and  industrial  energy, 
have  all  had  their  principal  seat  in  the  less  favoured  North." 

The  times  need  a  greater  thoroughness  of  effort,  a  more  strenuous 
and  business-like  application  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  from  all  engaged 
in  distribution,  or  production,  not  only  their  heart,  as  it  is  said, 
but  their  <*  brain,"  in  their  work ;  to  do  all  they  are  able  to  do 
during  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  do  it  "  efficiently,*'  from  a  sense 
of  duty  alike  to  their  employers,  the  people,  and  themselves, — ^to 
labour  with  all  their  might  of  body  and  brain ;  but,  for  this  devotion 
to  labour,  to  have  a  higher  object  in  view  than  mere  pecuniary  gain, 
to  have  a  higher  opinion  of  life  and  of  their  mission  here.  This  is 
self-evident, — that  the  value  of  the  labour  of  a  people  is  limited 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  that  any  progress  in  these 
arts,  any  improved  application  of  the  objects  or  powers  of  nature 
to  industrial  uses,  enables  the  same  quantity  and  intensity  of 
labour  to  raise  a  greater  produce.  In  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial life;  in  every  branch  of  production  and  distribution,  we 
want  the  "  economy  of  efficiency,"  the  maximum  of  result  from  the 
minimum  of  outlay;  and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  intel- 
ligent and  willing  co-operation  of  all  engaged  therein.  We  owe 
much  to  invention,  and  have  machinery  in  use  exerting  forces  too 
great  for  human  power,  and  executing  operations  too  delicate 
for  human  touch.  Without  pumps,  worked  by  steam  engines  or 
otherwise,  the  water  which  collects  in  mines  could  not  in  many 
situations  be  got  rid  of  at  all,  and  the  mines,  after  being  worked 
to  a  httle  depth,  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Without  ships  or 
boats,  the  sea  could  never  have  been  crossed ;  without  tools  of  some 
sort,  trees  could  not  be  cut  down,  nor  rocks  excavated;  a  plough, 
or  at  least  a  spade,  is  necessary  to  any  tillage  of  the  ground.  From 
the  most  simple  and  rude  instruments,  man,  by  using  his  brains, 
has  steadily,  by  degrees,  got  machinery  that  enables  him  to  do  his 
work  in  greater  perfection.  There  is  still  scope  for  improvement 
in  the  machines  and  the  men  who  use  them,  for  greater  perfection 
in  the  work  done,  and  the  obtaining  greater  production  with  a 
diminished  quantity  of  human  labour ;  and  there  is  still  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  labour  thus  saved  being  used  in  other  employment. 
Not  only  in  machinery  has  the  brain  been  useful ;  observation  and 
reflection  enabled  man,  by  rotation  of  crops,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  land  uncultivated  for  one  season  in  every  two  or 
three,  and,  by  improved  manures,  to  renovate  its  fertility  when 
exhausted  by  cropping;  the  conversion  of  bogs  and  marshes  into 
cultivable  Isuid ;  pruning,  training,  and  propping  up  of  plants-  and 
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trees ;  planting  the  seeds  or  roots  farther  apart,  and  more  completely 
pulverizing  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  production  and 
distribution,  economy  of  material,  economy  of  time,  getting  the 
goods  finished  more  quickly,  so  as  to  get  a  more  rapid  turn-over 
upon  the  outlay  and  labour,  are  the  essential  points  to  aim  at. 

**  Steam  locomotion  is  a  special  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  same  year,  1802,  that  saw  the  first  steamer  on  the  Clyde,  was  that 
in  which  Trevithick  and  Vivian  obtained  a  patent  for  driving  coaches 
by  steam.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1825  that  the  first  railway 
for  passengers  was  opened  from  Stockton  to  Darlington,  which  proved 
80  successful  that  in  five  years  nearly  1,000  miles  were  constructed. 

"  In  the  last  thirty  years  EngKsh  engineers  have  built  100,000  miles 
of  railway,  at  a  cost  of  JSl  ,800,000,000,  in  the  various  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  capital  being  in  most  cases  foimd  by  EngUsh  companies. 
Some  of  the  contractors,  in  carrying  out  the  works,  have  had  armies  of 
workmen  more  numerous  than  either  of  the  contending  hosts  at  Waterloo, 
their  annual  payments  for  wages  being  equal  to  the  revenue  of  a 
kingdom.     The  spread  of  railways  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Tear. 
1830  .. 

Europe. 
Miles. 

550     .. 

5,500     .. 

24,200     . . 

60,400     .. 

95,271     .. 

America. 
Miles. 

840 

4,090 

20,160 

56,300 

92,840 

Africa. 
Miles. 

Asia. 
Miles. 

Australia. 
Miles. 

ToUl 

Miles. 

890- 

1840  .. 

9,590 

44,400 

123,080 

202,021 

1850  .. 

40       . 

..       580       . 
..    2,060       . 

1870  .. 
1880  .. 

.     4,500 
.      7,870 

..       1,300        .. 
. .      8,980       . . 

**  The  railways  that  have  proved  most  useful  are  those  of  Great 
Britain,  as  they  carry  per  mile  eight  times  as  many  passengers  and 
four  and  a  half  times  as  much  merchandize  as  the  average  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  length  and  the  cost  of  the  existing  railways 
of  the  world  are  as  follows : — 


United  States 
Germany  .. 
United  Kingdom. . 
Bussia 


Miles. 
81,850  . 
18,080  . 
17,333  . 
13,500     . 


France 13,150 

Austria 12,100 

India         7,640 

Canada 5,850 

Italy          5,130 

South  America     . .         . .  4,880 

Spain  and  Portugal       ..  5,100 

Scandinavia        ..         ..  4,414 

IjOW  Countries     ..         ..  3,270 

Australia 3,980 

Turkey  and  Egypt          • .  2,200 

Switzerland          ..         ..  1,550 

Algiers,  Mezico»  &c.      ••  2,094 


Cost 

£970,000,000 

370,000,000 

698,000,000 

250,000,000 

430,000,000 

255,000,000 

114.000,000 

70,000,000 

96,000,000 

72,000,000 

84.000,000 

29,000,000 

68,000,000 

44,000,000 

33,000,000 

24,000,000 

81,000,000 


202,021    £3,638,000,000 


Cost 
per  Mile. 

£12,000 
20,600 
40,400 
18,500 
32,800 
21,100 
15,100 
12,000 
18,700 
14,800 
16,400 
6,800 
20,900 
14,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 

£18,000 


Capital  per 
Inliabitaat. 

.     £22 

9 
.       21 

3 
.       12 

7 

04 

.       18 

Si 

3 

4 
.         3J 

8 
.       17 

2 

9 

2 

£6 
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"The  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  carry  nearly  as  many 
passengers  as  all  the  other  railways  of  the  world  collectively,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  goods  trafiQc,  as  shown  thus : — 


United  Kingdom 
Continent  of  Europe 
United  States  . . 
India,  Africa,  &c 


Passengers. 
032,000,000 
675,000,000 
195,000,000 
66,000,000 


AVqnot 
Purta. 

.     44 

.     39 

.     13 

4 


Goods. 
Tons. 

245,000,000 

340,000,000 

201,000,000 

42,000,000 


Aliquot 
Parts. 

.  29 

.  42 

.  24 

.  5 


1,458,000,000  100 


828,000,000  100 


"Comparing  goods  and  passenger  traffic,  we  find  that  in  the 
United  States  each  passenger  stands  for  a  ton  of  merchandize, 
whereas  in  Europe  the  proportion  is  less  than  half  a  ton.  Although 
the  Enghsh  lines  are  the  most  costly  in  the  world,  they  show  a  better 
carrying  power,  as  compared  with  capital,  than  any  others,  viz.  :^ 


Passengers.         Goods. 
United  Kingdom,  £100  capital     =     90     +     35  tons. 

European  Continent,  ,,  =     36     + 

United  States,  „  =     20     + 

India,  Africa,  <&c.,  ,,  =     19     + 


22 
21 


i> 


»> 


14 


t» 


General  Average 40 


23  tons. 


''For  the  same  reason,  the  traffic  earnings  in  Great  Britain  are 
much  above  the  average  of  the  world,  as  appears  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  traffic  and  earnings  of  all  nations  per  mile : — 


] 

Profits  <m 

Passengers. 

Goods. 
Tons. 

Becelptf. 

Expenses. 

Capital. 
Peroentb 

United  Kingdom    . . 

36,500     .. 

13,850     ., 

£3,640     .. 

.     £1,928     . 

.     4* 

Low  Countries 

23,100     .. 

12,200     . , 

2,330     ., 

1,435     . 

•    3J 

Germany 

11,100     .. 

7,450     .. 

.       2,380     .. 

1,490     . 

.    H 

France 

10,700     .. 

4,750     . 

.       2,710     ., 

.       1,315     . 

.    4 

Italy 

6,750     .. 

1,480     .. 

1,260     ., 

840     . 

•    2J 

Spain  and  Portugal. . 

6,550     .. 

1,490     . 

.       1,325     .. 

675     . 

•    *i 

Scandinavia . . 

3,870     .. 

1,420     ., 

760     ., 

450     . 

•    8J 

Austria-Hungary     . . 

2,950     . . 

3,940     .. 

.       1,530     ., 

910     . 

.    S 

Kussia 

2,610     . . 

2,305     .. 

2,084     ., 

1,380     . 

.    8J 

United  States 

2,450     . . 

2,505     .. 

1,250     . , 

830     . 

.    8J 

Canada 

910     .. 

912     .. 

760     .. 

610     . 

•    1* 

South  America 

1,920     .. 

610     .. 

650     .. 

440     . 

.    li 

India 

1,410     .. 

•  •        •  < 

.      1,255     .. 

605    • 

.    «4 

The  World    .. 

7,300 

4,140 

1,610 

990 

8i 

**  Passenger  traffic  averages  ten  miles  to  each  passenger  at  a  cost 
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of  fiftecnpence.  Goods  traffic  shows  an  average  of  one  cent  (half- 
penny) per  ton  per  mile  in  the  United  States,  and  one  penny  in  Eorope. 
Working  expenses  average  for  the  world  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  hut  in  England  only  53  per  cent.  The  gross  earnings  of  all 
the  railways  of  the  world  are  £6,250,000  weekly,  and  the  net  annual 
proceeds  are  equal  to  the  earnings  of  all  the  vessels  afloat  (at  the 
usual  estimate  of  £Q  per  ton),  the  railway  traffic  being  summed  up 
thus : — 


Gross  Earnings 
Working  Expenses 


Net  Eaxnings 


£325,000,000 
199,000,000 

£126,000,000 


"  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that  the  number  of  railway  employes 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  seamen  engaged  in  the  merchant  shipping 
of  the  world,  say,  approximately,  1,000,000  : — 


Shipping. 

Bailways. 

Great  Britain 

853,000  men 

274,500  men. 

Other  Countries 

700,000    „ 

750,000    „ 

Total 


1,053,000  men. 


1,024,500  men. 


''Railway  traffic  is  growing  in  all  countries  much  fiaster  than 
population  ;  the  English  and  French  lines,  for  example,  showing  the 
following  increase  of  net  earnings  per  mile  since  1850 : — 


1850. 

1878. 

Increase. 

United  Kingdom     .. 

£1,020 

£1,712 

G9  per  cent. 

Franco 

1,050 

1,395 

.        33         ., 

"  The  latest  returns  of  the  locomotives  of  the  world  were  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Engcl  in  1872  ;  if  we  add  25  per  cent,  for  the  increase 
since  then,  and  compare  the  goods  and  passenger  traffic  per  loco- 
motive in  each  country,  we  find  as  follows : — 


United  Kingdom. . 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Austria 

Russia 

Italy 

Other  Countries 


No.  of 
Looomotives. 

18,680 

17,770 

7,390 

6,210 

3,590 

3,560 

1,565 

7,438 


Pas3cn;*er8  per 
LooomotiTe. 
44,500 
11,000 
28,000 
23,000 
10,100 
9,100 
19,800 


Goods  per 
LooomotiTe. 

18,500  tons. 

11,400 

18,100 

10,000 

13,400 
8,000 
6,100 


•• 


>» 


•t 


>t 


t« 


>t 


61,200 


24,300 


13,500  tons. 


'^Progress  of  the  World  (Mulhall). 
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The  capital  of  the  whole  of  the  railways  to  December  81,  1882, 
was  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Ketums  as  £769,899,870.  The 
additional  capital  raised  by  the  end  of  June  made  the  total  capital  of 
the  British  railways  system  about  £778,000,000.  The  gross  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1883,  were  £64,977,264;  working 
expenses,  £83,547,872. 

Eailway  directors  should  be  good  men  of  business,  equal  to  utilizing 
their  great  power  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public  and 
the  best  remuneration  to  their  shareholders.  It  has  always  been  a 
puzzle  to  me  that  they  have  overlooked  the  importance  of  "  small 
parcels,"  and  that  the  oost  of  *'  parcels  "  was  in  getting  the  same  to 
the  station  from  the  consignor,  and  horn  the  station  to  the  consignee. 
8ir  Eowland  Hill  grasped  this  simple  fact,  and  successfully  developed 
and  established  a  cheap  and  uniform  rate  for  letters,  "  irrespective  of 
distance."  This  the  railways  ought  to  do  for  parcels.  By  not  doing 
60  obvious  a  duty,  they  have  created  a  host  of  opponents — Sutton, 
Globe,  &c. — who  collect  the  small  parcels  and  send  them  to  the 
different  towns  in  bulk,  paying  the  railways  the  minimum  rate,  because 
they  persist  in  a  prohibitive  tariff.  And,  at  last  (August  1, 1883),  they 
have  another  rival  in  the  Government  "  Parcel  Post.'*  The  singular 
thing  is,  that  the  railways  have  agreed  to  this  "uniform  rate," 
"irrespective  of  distance,*'  in  their  contract  with  the  Post  Office,  by 
accepting  55  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  on  parcels  they  carry  for 
the  Post  Office ;  yet  they  adhere  to  the  old  system  of  a  costly,  com- 
phcated,  vexatious  tariff,  in  dealing  direct  with  the  public.  For 
instance,  if  I  send  to  the  Great  Northern  Eailway,  at  King's  Cross,  a 
parcel  not  exceeding  7  lbs.,  to  be  forwarded  to  Leeds,  they  charge  me 
Is. ;  but  if  the  parcel  is  sent  by  the  "  parcel  post,**  the  Great  Northern 
Eailway  take  it  for  the  Post  Office  for  6|d.  If  I  send  a  parcel  not 
exceeding  7  lbs.  to  Euston,  to  go  by  the  London  and  North- Western 
to  Llandudno,  they  charge  me  Is.  8d. ;  but  if  the  parcel  is  sent  by  the 
"  parcel  post,"  they  only  get  6^d.  If  I  send  a  parcel,  not  exceeding 
7  lbs.,  by  the  Great  Western  Eailway,  to  go  to  Swansea,  they  charge 
me  Is.  8d. ;  but  if  they  take  it  for  the  Post  Office,  they  only  get  6^d. 
If  I  send  a  parcel,  not  exceeding  7  lbs.,  to  Dublin  by  the  London  and 
North- Western  Eailway,  they  charge  me  Is.  8d. ;  but  if  they  take  it 
by  the  **  parcel  post,"  they  only  get  6^d.  If  I  send  a  parcel,  not 
exceeding  7  lbs.,  to  Edinburgh,  the  railway  company  charges  me  Is.  8d.; 
but  if  they  take  it  by  the  parcel  post,  they  only  get  6|d.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  (except  the  Great  Eastern  Eailway)  the  directors  and 
managers  of  our  leading  railways  do  not  see  the  immediate  necessity 
for  altering  their  policy  as  regards  the  "  small  parcel  traffic"?  Before 
it  is  too  late,  they  should  mc^e  an  effort  to  crush  all  their  opponents. 
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by  adopting  the  Post  Office  scale,  and  giving  to  the  public  the  advan- 
tages of  their  present  system  of  signing  for,  and  being  responsible  for, 
the  delivery  of  parcels  entrusted  to  their  care ;  or,  if  lost  whilst  under 
their  charge,  to  compensate  the  consignor  or  consignee.  This  should 
be  done  at  once,  whilst  the  trading  class  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Post 
Office  for  refusing  to  sign  for  parcels  handed  over  to  them ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  subjecting  porters  and  others  to  a  very  great  temptation.  At 
present  the  anxiety  we  are  subjected  to  is  most  annoying.  Customers 
wire  or  write  us :  **  Parcel  ordered  by  *  parcel  post '  not  to  hand." 
We  have  "no  proof"  that  the  parcel  was  posted,  but  we  make  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  Post  Office,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  we  get  a  reply  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Meantime,  we  have  had 
to  send  by  rail  another  parcel,  and  have  to  take  the  other  back,  if 
delivered,  at  a  loss,  or  offend  our  customers,  already  vexed  by  a  delay 
we  could  not  prevent.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  benefit 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of  an  uniform  cheap  rate,  and  more  expeditious 
fiewsilities  for  the  distribution  of  small  parcels  throughout  the  country. 
The  **  railways,'*  if  they  did  it,  would  be  doing  for  parcels  what  Sir 
Bowland  Hill  did  for  letters  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  as  advantageous 
to  their  shareholders  as  the  "  penny  post "  has  been  to  the  revenue 
of  the  Post  Office.  The  **  parcel  post  *'  rate  >  is  too  high ;  the 
maximum  weight  too  low.  If  the  railways  will  not  do  their 
duty,  and  we  are  to  have  only  the  "  parcel  post "  to  help  us, — 
to  enable  this  to  be  the  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of 
distribution  it  should  be,  the  tariff  must  be  reduced,  and  the 
maximum  weight  increased.  Why  should  it  cost  us  Is.  to  send  a  7  lb. 
parcel  fi'om  London  to  Brighton,  when  an  11  lb.  parcel  is  sent  the  same 
distance  in  Germany  for  dd.?  Why  should  it  cost  us  Is.  to  send  a 
7  lb.  parcel  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  when  an  11  lb.  parcel  is  sent 
from  Pesth  to  Cologne  (twice  the  distance)  for  6d.?  The  cost  of  dis- 
tributing small  parcels  is  the  same  in  principle  as  with  letters, — a 
principle  so  simple,  yet  one  that  the  late  Sir  Bowland  Hill  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  official  mind  to  recognize.  It  is  this,  that  as 
the  cost  of  distribution  mainly  consists  in  collecting  at  the  one 
end  and  distributing  at  the  other,  the  relative  cost  of  the  dis- 
tance that  the  letter  or  parcel  has  to  be  sent  is  immaterial ;  once 
in  the  train,  it  matters  very  little  whether  the  letter  or  parcel 
be  going  one  mile  or  500.  The  train  must  go  to  its  destination, 
and  the  cost  is  but  slightly  enhanced  by  its  taking  500  bags  of 
small  parcels  or  letters  instead  of  one.  The  railways  ought  to  see 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  issue  tickets  according  to  weight,  and 
irrespective  of  value  or  distance,  for  all  parcels  under  28  lbs. ;  28  lbs. 
and  over,  to  be  subject  in  the  same  manner  to  one  uniform  rate» 
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irrespective  of  value  or  kind;   at  the  minimnm  rate,  to  go  by  the 
luggage  train. 

We  complain  of  the  immoral  practices  of  tradesmen  and  manxi- 
facturers ;  I  assert,  our  railway  system  of  charges  is  equally  as  unsound 
and  corrupt ;  they  take  every  advantage  of  the  public  that  the  law  will 
allow.  And  the  law  of  small  parcels  is  an  evidence  of  how  helpless 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  to  protect  us.  Imagine  the  Legislature  of  a 
commercial  country  like  Great  Britain  passing  an  Act  to  **  protect  the 
public  '*  with  the  following  clause  therein  :  **  For  the  carriage  of  any 
single  article  not  exceeding  500  Ihs.  in  weight,  the  companies  may 
demand  any  sum  they  think  fit  "  I  A  single  article  500  lbs,  1  why,  it  is 
simply  ridiculous  to  a  practical  mind.  This  is  under  the  head  of 
"  Small  Articles,  Single  Parcels,"  and  intended  to  apply  to  the  **  small 
parcels  traffic  of  the  country."  What  single  article  can  be  mentioned 
that  is  500  lbs.  in  weight  ?  Where  there  are  several  railways  going 
over  the  same  ground,  competition  helps  us,  and  the  competing  com- 
panies in  1877  mutually  agreed  upon  fixed  rates ;  but  by  their  book 
of  charges,  I  find,  in  every  case,  the  poor  unfortunate  small  parcel 
sender  is  overcharged.  For  instance,  28  lbs.,  at  a  professed  rate  for 
carriage  of  40s.  per  ton,  is  charged  Is.  instead  of  6d.,  or  **  80s.  per 
ton  "  instead  of  40s. ;  1  cwt.  at  40s.  per  ton,  is  charged  2s.  6d.  instead 
of  2s.,  or  **  60s.  per  ton  "  instead  of  40s. ;  28  lbs.  at  80s.  per  ton,  is 
charged  2s.  instead  of  Is.,  or,  in  reality,  1608.  per  ton;  1  cwt.  is  charged 
4s.  9d.  instead  of  4s.  But  you  see  idie  disadvantage  to  the  smaller 
trader  of  paying  8s.  per  cwt.,  if  he  has  four  parcels  of  28  lbs.  each, 
whereas  the  larger  trader,  receiving  a  parcel  of  1  cwt.,  only  pays 
4s.  9d. ;  28  lbs.  at  1203.  per  ton,  is  charged  2s.  9d.  instead  of  Is.  6d. ; 
4  X  2s.  9d.  will  be  lis.  per  cwt.,  under  a  professed  scale  of  6s.  per  cwt. ; 
and  they  carry  parcels  of  1  cwt.  for  6s.  9d.,  yet  charge  2s.  9d.  for 
28  lbs.  and  4s.  8d.  for  56  lbs.  The  whole  system  is  unsound ;  the 
public  are  powerless  ;  as  in  modem  times,  **  combination  "  to  maintain 
high  rates  is  a  more  powerfully  active  principle  than  competition  to 
lower  them.  The  public,  as  a  rule,  have  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to 
the  proper  charges  to  pay  for  parcels  they  receive  by  railway,  so  pay 
whatever  is  asked.  The  only  way  to  stop  "  overcharges  **  is  for  each 
person  who  sends  or  receives  parcels  by  rail  to  ascertain  at  the  booking 
office  the  authorized  rate  for  the  ''class  of  goods"  he  is  sending  or 
receiving.  Eailway  companies  are  common  carriers,  and  are  compelled 
by  law  to  keep  open  at  their  goods  station  a  book  containing  the  several 
rates  from  that  station  to  every  one  to  which  a  through  rate  for  goods 
traffic  is  in  operation.  If  you  do  a  miscellaneous  trade,  get  a  classified 
goods  index,  pack  your  goods  according  to  whether  they  belong  to  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  class  rates,  and  state  the  class  of  goods 
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in  your  consigmnent  note,  as  ^  heayy  drapery  "  is  charged  third  class, 
whilst  **  mixed  drapery  "  is  charged  fourth  class  rate ;  and  when  seni 
at  **  owner's  risk,"  say  so,  as  the  charge  is  so  much  less.  The  various 
rates  of  charge  according  to  description  of  article  afford  them  great 
fiaciUties  for  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorant ;  for  instance,  they  have 
six  rates  of  charge,  varying  from  21s.  8d.  per  ton  to  70s.  per  ton,  for 
the  same  distance.  The/pu?  who  understand  will  describe  their  goods, 
and  then  the  company  has  no  chance  of  overcharging;  but  the 
majority  do  not  understand  these  varying  rates  of  charge,  and  it  cannot 
be  too  generally  known  that  if  you  do  not  describe  what  a  parcel  or 
bale  contains,  the  companies'  rule  is  to  '*  always  charge  the  highest 
rate."  When  writing  **  Economy  "  and  **  Progress,"  I  had  to  study 
the  subject,  but  frankly  admit  that  hitherto  no  idea  of  such  a  variable- 
ness of  charge  by  railway  companies  had  entered  my  head.  I  stupidly 
thought  they  were  above  the  "  tricks  of  trade ; "  but  they  are  not.  And 
all  this  underhand  work  arises  from  the  same  cause  as  the  immorahty 
of  traders — the  want  of  moral  power  to  be  above  the  intimidation  of 
**  large  customers.*'  For  returned  empties  there  is  a  maximum  charge 
for  ^Q  lbs.  of  Is.,  for  112  lbs.  Is.  6d. ;  but  returned  milk-cans  are  sent 
free.  Why  ?  Because  of  a  want  of  system,  of  belief  in  principle,  of 
wisdom  to  see  that  they  are  indispensable  to  all  senders,  large  or  small, 
and  that  they  have  the  power,  had  they  the  intelUgence  and  moral 
courage,  to  be  honest,  and  treat  "  all  alike."  Traders  and  railway 
companies  are  subject  to  a  certain  rate  of  expense  upon  their 
turn-over;  this  must  be  got,  or  the  trader  or  the  company  will 
in  time  fail.  Traders  and  railway  companies  are  pressed  by  the 
large  buyers  or  consignors,  by  whom  one  competitor  is  set  against 
another.  **  What  is  your  rate.  So-and-so?  we  can  do  better."  The 
trader  reduces  his  price,  or  gives  an  extra  discount;  the  railway 
company  puts  your  goods  under  Class  3,  at  43s.  4d.  per  ton,  instead 
of  under  Class  4,  at  55s.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  the  mischief :  the 
price  is  not  based  upon  the  rate  of  profit  necessary  to  pay  expenses  ; 
and  to  make  up  the  loss  by  A, — B,  C,  and  D  have  to  pay  more  than 
they  ought.  **  But  we  keep  to  our  scale,"  the  railway  companies  will 
reply.  True,  but  do  you  tell  the  public  that  you  have  a  scale,  that 
you  make  **  exceptions,"  that  your  rates  vary  according  to  the  material  ? 
For,  unless  the  pubhc  know  it,  and  explain  what  a  parcel  contains, 
the  highest  rate  will  be  charged.  To  plead  ignorance  of  what 
a  bale  contains,  is  often  only  a  paltry  excuse ;  worse,  it  is  untrue.  In 
my  own  case,  I  detected  and  got  refunded  the  difference  between  Class 
4  (55s.)  and  Class  3  (43s.  4d.), — lis.  8d.  per  ton  overcharge  on  **  cotton 
goods  "  sent  from  a  *'  cotton  manufacturer  "  to  ourselves  (Manchester 
warehousemen).    A  railway  company,  delivering  us  goods  every  day, 
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to  plead  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  bales  received  from  a  purely 
cotton  manufacturer,  in  justification  of  a  systematic  overcharge  for 
several  years,  was  adding  insult  to  injury.  The  pressure  put  upon 
the  companies  is  hard,  no  doubt.  How  is  it  met  ?  A  large  blacking 
manufacturer  obtains  a  concession ;  so  a  large  black  lead  manufacturer 
agitates  for,  and  in  time  gets  the  same.  ''  The  one  article  is  classified 
with  the  other."  **  Woollen  goods,"  I  think,  are  charged  75s.  per  ton 
from  Carlisle  to  London,  but  the  initiated  who,  in  their  consignment 
notes,  say  "  woollen  tweeds,"  get  them  sent  for  55s.  per  ton.  The  City 
magnates  will  have  an  advantage  ;  so  large  warehouses  are  built,  and 
the  bales  are  consigned  there,  and  put  away,  numbered  to  be  sent  for 
as  required ;  but  the  cost  of  the  warehousing,  the  trouble  of  keeping 
the  stock,  is  paid  by  the  railway  companies ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  value  of  **  room  "  in  the  City  of  London,  it  is  no  insignificant  con- 
cession to  have  such  "  bulky  stock'*  as  cotton  and  Manchester  goods 
warehoused  for  you  free  of  charge.  The  principle  of  concession  to 
A  and  not  to  B,  is  unsound  and  vicious  in  the  extreme ;  if  it  meant  a 
man  or  company  taking  2s.  for  his  labour  instead  of  2s.  Sd.,  let  him 
do  it ;  but  if  it  means — and  it  is  my  argument  that  it  does  mean — 
making  B,  C,  and  D  pay  for  the  concessions  to  A,  then,  I  maintain,  the 
system  is  unfair,  unjust,  and,  as  regards  railway  companies,  ought  by 
the  law  to  be  considered  illegal,  an  infringement  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  granted. 

The  value  of  facilities  for  distribution  and  open  ports  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  wheat  is  frequently  as  dear  in  New  York  as  in  London ; 
beef  and  pork  realize  as  much  in  eastern  American  cities  as  in  London 
or  Birmingham.  Canada  and  the  United  States  together  contributed, 
in  1880,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  value  of  about  £4,000,000 
sterling,  constituting  60  per  cent,  of  the  live  stock  in  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  and  making  up  for  the  shortened  supplies  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  The  United  States  forwarded,  during  1880,  715,547  cwt. 
of  fresh  meat ;  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  salted,  tinned,  and  pre- 
served meats ;  and  still  heavier  consignments  of  bacon :  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight  yield  from  52  lbs.  to  56  lbs.  of  beef.  It  is  developing  into  an 
immense  trade.  The  stock-yards  at  New  Jersey  City  and  New  York 
received  in  1880,  in  about  equal  proportions,  700,000  cattle,  1,500,000 
sheep,  and  nearly  as  many  hogs.  They  are  gathered  from  many 
sources,  and  from  long  distances ;  sales  are  made  daily,  and  from  the 
stock-yards  about  two-thii*ds  of  the  animals  are  taken  to  private 
slaughter-houses.  Their  transport  is  effected  by  steamers  and  barges 
specially  constructed  for  the  trade,  and  carrying  from  600  to  1,000 
beasts.     The  charge  varies,  according  to  distance,  from  6d.  to  Is. 

Between  the  Jersey  City  and  New  York  abattoirs,  2,000  bullocks  and 

so 
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6,000  sheep  are  frequently  killed  in  one  day.  The  demand  from  the 
eastern  cities  of  the  United  States  and  England  is  fully  equal  to  the 
supply  ;  in  fact,  the  demand  for  "  prime  cuts  '*  was  beyond  the  supply, 
imtil  it  was  met  by  the  transpoii;  in  refrigerating  cars  of  large 
quantities  of  hind-quarter  beef  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  even  from 
Kansas  City.  For  England  only  the  best  carcases  are  suitable. 
They  are  carefully  cooked,  and  remain  for  three  days  in  the  refri- 
gerators at  the  abattoirs  before  being  put  on  board  ship.  They  are 
divided  into  quarters,  averaging  from  170  lbs.  to  180  lbs.,  and  are 
sewed  in  calico.  Carcasses  of  mutton,  chiefly  grown  in  Canada,  in 
New  England  States,  and  in  Kentucky,  are  also  forwarded.  Now 
comes  the  part  for  our  railway  companies  to  seriously  ponder,  reflect, 
and  act  upon,  so  as  to  help  the  British  producers.  Ocean  freights 
are  lower  than  they  have  ever  been.  On  the  best  steamers,  in 
refrigerating  chambers  at  a  temperature  of  86  to  38  degrees,  fresh 
meat  is  now  brought  over  at  the  rate  of  22s.  6d.  per  bulk  ton  of  40 
cubic  feet ;  insurance  is  15s.  per  cwt. ;  landing  charges  in  Liverpool 
are  2s.  6d.,  in  London  6s.  2d.  per  ton.  The  ocean  transport  of 
American  fresh  meat  does  not  cost  one  halfpenny  per  lb.,  but  from 
Liverpool  to  London  it  is  one  penny  per  lb.  The  charge  for  boxed 
meat  from  Chicago  to  London  is  2s.  per  100  lbs.  A  tierce  of  meat  is 
carried  from  New  York  to  London  for  8s.,  or  at  the  rate  of  15s.  per 
ton ;  yet  the  charge  for  such  goods  fi-om  Liverpool  to  London  is  25s. 
per  ton,  or  from  Bristol  to  London  20s.  per  ton.  Not  only  have 
freights  been  lowered  in  America,  but,  owing  to  improved  accommoda- 
tion and  better  aiTangements  as  to  ventilation,  the  losses  during 
transport  have  been  reduced  to  within  1  per  cent.  The  United  States 
must  make  progi-ess ;  her  people  are  equal  to  the  times  they  live  in — 
see  what  should  be  done,  and  do  it.  The  majority  of  our  farmers 
have  mistaken  their  vocation.  It  has  been  too  generally  believed 
that  **  while  the  farmer  slept  the  corn  grew  and  the  cattle  fattened.'* 
The  farmer  has  acted  as  if  he  were  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  fate ;  keeping  his  farm  accounts  as  a  trader  keeps  his 
books,  has  been  thought  imnecessary ;  debtor  and  creditor  entries, 
details  of  expenditure,  he  has  taken  no  notice  of;  he  was  a 
**  gentleman,"  not  a  draper  or  a  grocer.  So  long  as  he  paid  his 
way,  he  never  troubled  himself  as  to  how  the  balance  was  obtained. 
Unfortunately,  this  applies  also  to  too  many  of  our  tradesmen. 
Our  graziers  and  farmers,  in  order  to  pay  their  way,  must  understand 
their  business,  must  work  and  think. 

It  is  surprising  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  new  methods  into  operation. 
Spite  of  the  many  examples  we  have  had  set  us  by  Americans  and 
others,  for  carrying  on  the  carcase  trade  with  safety,  no  general 
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xnoyement  has  been  made  to  construct,  near  our  large  centres  for 
killing  animals,  bouses  where  the  scientific  refrigerating  apparatus 
could  be  used,  so  as  to  treat  meat  in  the  best  possible  manner  in 
regard  to  preserving  it.  Where  a  refrigerating  apparatus  would  be  too 
expensive,  ice  can  be  used  for  meat  required  to  be  kept  in  a  cool 
temperature.  If  the  carcases  of  animals  be  put  in  a  refrigerating 
room  so  soon  as  they  are  slaughtered,  and  the  animal  heat  be  at 
once  driven  out  of  them,  they  will  keep  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  the 
hottest  weather,  and  be  all  the  better  for  the  keeping.  If  generally 
adopted,  what  an  advantage  this  would  be  to  the  meat  trade,  and, 
therefore,  to  consumers  1  Wheat,  barley,  beans,  can  be  kept  till 
there  is  a  demand  for  them ;  but,  without  the  artificial  auxiliaries 
mentioned,  meat  must  be  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  producer,  and 
without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  consumer,  or  it  wiU  become 
putrid  and  unfit  for  human  food,  and  a  large  quantity  is  thus  spoiled 
between  Saturday  and  Monday  during  every  month  in  the  year. 
There  will  be  much  ignorance  on  the  part  of  butcher  and  much 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  consumer  to  be  overcome,  but  in  time,  when 
we  adopt  similar  plans  to  those  in  use  at  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
other  American  cities,  and  <*  drive  the  animal  heat  out  at  once,*' 
it  wOl  be  found  that  our  meat  is  all  the  better  for  it.  Meat  that  is 
cooked  as  soon  as  it  is  killed  does  not  go  inside  at  the  joints  ;  that  is 
where  the  damage  is.  Our  home-killed  meat,  that  is  left  to  chance  in 
hot  weather,  often  appears  to  be  all  right  on  the  outside,  but  when  you 
cut  into  the  thick  parts,  it  has  turned  and  is  green.  Meat  out  of  which 
the  animal  heat  has  been  driven  by  refrigerating  apparatus  as  soon  as 
ihe  animal  is  killed,  will  keep  longer,  after  it  has  been  killed  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  you  begin  to  cut  it,  than  carcases  killed  yesterday  in 
the  regular  way.  Why?  Because  the  inside  of  it  is  sound.  The 
public  ought  to  refuse  to  buy  of  butchers  unless  they  keep  refrigerators ; 
it  is  repulsive  to  eat  meat  that  has  to  be  cooked  before  it  is  cold,  to 
keep  it  from  stinking.  Ice-houses  are  nearly  useless  when  the  animals 
are  killed  in  stuffy  slaughter-houses.  We  want  a  refrigerating  chamber 
attached  to  every  slaughter-house;  the  saving  in  meat  would  soon 
repay  the  cost.  The  whole  system  of  the  meat  trade  requires  to  be 
altered.  We  want  a  home  trade  in  carcases,  instead  of  in  live  animals. 
The  danger  of  disseminating  disease  would  thus  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. We  want  pubHc  slaughter-houses  and  refrigerating  chambers  in 
all  such  cities  of  live-stock  feeding  as  York,  Lincoln,  Peterborough, 
Norwich,  &c.  The  waste  caused  by  travelling  about  would  be  saved, 
and  the  carcases  would  be  carried  for  half  the  rates  charged  for 
live  animals.  The  cars  could  be  made  for  refrigerating  when  close 
Cloggy  weather  made  it  advisable,  and  there  should  be  refrigerating 


diamhera  for  receiving  the  carcases  when  tiicy  arrive  in  London  or 
elBewhere,  and  they  could  hang  for  a  fortnight^  and  would  improve  in 
condition. 

Fanuei-s  and  graziers  must  work  and  think;  every  detail  about 
Uie  farm  must  be  examined  with  the  greatest  exactitude,  and 
the  brain  exercised  to  obtain  &om  natural  roBOurcos  the  greatest 
profit  available.  You  must,  if  you  require  perfection  of  result, 
descend  to  a  nicety  of  calculation.  It  is  useless  to  think  that 
the  "good  old  times"  will  return;  telegraphs  and  a  more  rapid 
system  of  communication  will  atop  prices  from  being  subject  to 
the  leaps  and  boonds  of  olden  times.  If  meat  or  wheat  goes 
up  here,  a  telegram  causes  an  influx  from  New  York  and 
Kentucky,  from  New  England  and  Canada,  The  Biitisli  iarmer  must 
act  as  if  he  had  an  organized  army  of  invaders  ready  to  enter  bis 
domains.  No  dearth  of  the  market  is  possible  against  the  vast  net- 
work of  machinei-y  and  agents  in  New  York,  intent  upon  nothing  so 
much  as  meeting  him  at  his  own  door  and  underselling  him  at  bts 
lowest  quotations.  It  is  not  a  cheering  prospect,  but  it  mnst  be 
faced ;  and  it  is  best  to  recognize  the  altered  state  of  tilings,  that  to 
succeed,  the  EngUsh  farmer  must  understand  his  business,  and  act  in 
every  detail  of  his  daily  life  upon  the  best  principle  of  bnsiness  extant. 
He  has  an  opponent  that  will  not  let  him  be  idle.  But,  above  this, 
ho  must  he  thoughtfully,  wisely,  economically  active  ;  as,  to  live,  he 
must  learn  from  his  competitors  across  the  ocean  to  adapt  means  to 
ends,  with  a  cheese-paring  carefulness  he  haa  hitherto  disdained.  He 
must  understand  that  the  whole  American  meat  export  trade  depends 
upon  an  accurate  computation  of  expenditure  and  profit,  to  which  few 
of  our  English  agriculturists  are  equal.  Scientific  farming  is  needed 
in  England  to  mako  English  soil  surrender  the  riches  which  it 
treasures.  The  ^rrner  must  be  trained  to  his  business,  and  under- 
stand book-keeping  ;  he  must  cease  to  go  hunting ;  he  must  remember 
that  he  is  a  tradesman,  and  must  bo  able  to  keep  his  books  and 
balance  bis  accounts,  like  a  tradesman.  The  farmer  who  keeps  books 
is  an  exception.  But  the  time  has  come  when  Enghsh  farmers  will 
not  he  able  to  bold  their  ground  eitiier  against  had  seasons  or  foreign 
competition,  unless  they  educate  themselves  to  midcrstand  and  analyze 
every  farthing  of  their  expenditure  with  the  muiutcness  of  an 
American  exporter.  To  succeed,  they  must  study,  and  copy  nature, 
80  as  to  SGcm-o  the  maximum  of  result  by  the  minimum  of  outlay. 
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POVERTY. 

*<  They  gave  me  advice  and  coimsel  in  store, 
Praised  me  and  honoured  me  more  and  more ; 
Said  that  I  only  should  '  wait  awhile,* 
Offered  their  patronage,  too,  with  a  smile. 
But,  with  all  their  honour  and  approbation, 
I  should,  long  ago,  have  died  of  starvation, 
Had  there  not  come  an  excellent  man. 
Who  bravely  to  help  me  at  once  began. 
Good  fellow  1    He  got  me  the  food  I  ate, 
His  kindness  and  care  I  shall  never  forget ; 
I  cannot  embrace  him,  though  other  folks  can. 
For  I,  myself,  am  this  excellent  man." 


Heine. 


PovERTT — a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  one  that  should 
have  the  attention  of  those  who  profess  to  care  about  the  ''  condition 
of  the  people."  Generally  speaking,  there  is  too  much  sentiment 
and  too  little  common  sense  used  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
It  is  so  easy  to  put  before  the  public  horrible  details  of  ''  how  the 
poor  live,"  and  for  those  in  easy  circumstances  to  express  their  disgust 
at  such  a  condition  of  things,  and  say,  ''  Something  must  be  done.*' 
I  shall  endeavour,  with  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal,  to  show  that 
•*  poverty  "  is  no  new  thing,  nor  the  result  of  the  **  wealth  '*  that  we 
possess  ;  that,  bad  as  things  are,  they  have  been  worse ;  and  that  the 
cure  must  come  from  the  people  themselves,  and  will  come  as  soon  as  they 
really  wish  it.  What  is  wanted  is  to  rouse  within  them  a  higher  self- 
respect — to  get  them  to  see  their  position  as  others  see  it — to  feel  that 
it  is  in  their  power  to  rise  above  their  present  position,  but  that  to  do 
that,  they  must  believe  in  the  above  quotation  of  Heine's.  They  must 
reform  themselves ;  they  will  soon  reform  their  surroundings.  The 
poor  must  be  taught  to  understand 

"  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure.** 

Poverty  is  not  a  modem  disease — the  product  of  civihzation,  caused 
by  its  antithesis,  wealth — as  some  writers  would  have  us  believe. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  April  8rd,  1888, 
Dr.  Louis  read   a   very  interesting   paper   on    '*  The  Poor  Laws 


of  the  Ancieiit  JewH,"  which  he  eluci^Uted  by  means  of  Bible, 
Misohnft,  and  Talmud.  The  terra  "poor,"  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  was  tlie  state  of  poverty  to  which  a  man  must  have  sunk  to  be 
entitled  to  the  provision  made  for  paupers.  The  Poor  Laws,  referring 
to  the  produce  of  tbe  laud,  were  based  upon  Leviticns  ^.  9  and  10; 
Not  a  field  vras  to  be  harvested,  nor  the  fruit  of  a  tree  to  be 
gathered,  without  leavbg  a  portion  of  it  for  the  poor.  The  minimum 
quantity  to  be  so  left  is  fixed  in  the  Mischna  at  the  sixtieth  part : 
and  the  law  applies  to  all  kinds  of  cereals  and  of  pulse — to  the 
produce  of  the  viuoyanl,  the  olive  plantation,  and  nearly  all  other 
fmit  trees.  Besides  the  so-called  "  corners,"  the  poor  were  entitled 
to  the  gleaningis,  and  to  any  portion  inadvertently  left  behind  in 
tlie  field.  The  non-Israehte  poor  were  admitted,  equally  with  tbe 
Israelites,  to  participate  in  these  gifta  This  law  is  laid  down  by 
Maimonidea  {"  Gifts  for  the  Poor"). 

"  An  important  provision,  too,  was  the  tithe  for  the  poor,  which 
was  levied  as  a  second  tithe  every  third  year,  or,  more  accurately, 
in  the  third  and  sixth  year  in  each  cycle  of  seven  years.  It  amounted 
to  about  9  per  cent,  of  tbe  whole  produce  of  the  land,  and  in  its 
distribution  some  liberty  of  action  was  conceded  to  the  proprietor. 
Dmring  the  seventh  or  Sabbatical  year,  when  there  was  to  be  no 
sowing  or  reaping,  tbe  spontaneous  productions  of  earth  and  trees 
were  free  to  every  one,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Another  boon  conferred 
upon  the  poor  by  the  Sabbatical  year  was  the  cancelhng  of  debts. 
According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  money-lending,  as  a  profitable  bosineaB, 
was  rendered  an  impossibihty.  The  law  enjoins  the  lending  of  money 
to  those  who  oi'c  in  need  as  an  act  of  benevolence,  and  the  Rabbis 
declare,  '  Greater  is  he  who  lends  than  he  who  gives  alms.'  It 
was,  however,  found  in  the  conrso  of  time  tltat  the  law  of  cancelling 
debts  exercised  a  paralyzing  influence  on  commercial  transactions, 
and  a  remedy  was  introduced  by  Hibel :  '  From  very  early  tiniM 
regular  organizations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  existed  in  Jewish 
commnnities.  They  appointed  well-known  and  trusty  men  who  were 
chained  with  the  collection  and  distribution  of  charitable  gifts.  There 
was  a  daily  collection  of  eatables,  and  there  was  a  weekly  collection 
of  money.  The  contributions  were  not  always  voluntary,  bat  in  many 
commnnities  the  members  were  assessed,  and  the  payment  of  poor- 
rates  was  then  enforced.  The  obhgation  of  maintaining  the  needy 
extended  to  the  nonJsraelite  poor"  (Gittin,  61,  a.). 

"  It  was  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  insisted  on  in  alms- 
giving that  it  should  not  be  done  in  pubhc.  The  leading  idek  in 
the  Rabbinical  injunctions  is  a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  tha 
recipient,  as  it  is  considered  sinful  to  put  a  man  to  shame  in  pnb^to. 
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The  most  delicate  consideration  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  men 
who  had  been  in  good  circumstances,  but  had  become  reduced.  In 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem^  there  was  a  room  set  apart,  called  the 
*  Chamber  of  the  Silent/  where  pious  persons  deposited  money  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  where  descendants  of  good  families,  who  had 
become  reduced  in  circumstances,  secretly  obtained  rehef '*  (Shekalim, 
V,  6).— Jewish  World,  April  18,  1883. 

The  last-named  practice  is  one  worthy  of  adoption  in  our  day. 
We  hear  much  of  the  misery  and  privation  of  the  poor,  the  poorest ; 
but  the  greatest  sufferers  are  those  who  have  seen  better  days,  and 
whose  pelf-respect  makes  them  hide  their  poverty  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  crime.  A  **  chamber  of  the  silent  **  for  the  rehef  of  this 
class  would  be  a  great  blessing.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  poverty 
and  misery  that  has  existed  for  all  time,  and  exists  now  in  this 
and  every  land;  what  we  have  to  consider  is  its  cause,  and  if  the 
same  be  remediable.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  '*  prevention  is 
better  than  cure."  The  laws  of  God  are  fixed  and  immutable ; 
misery,  illness,  death,  await  the  nation  or  the  man  who  breaks 
them.  We  are  too  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  **  golden  calf  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,"  and  are  led  by  its  pernicious  influence  to  forget 
our  duties,  and  to  condone  outrages  on  social  and  moral  law.  '*  The 
scom-ge  of  God  may  be  Attila  or  another — an  epidemic  that  slays  its 
thousands  because  a  nation  has  not  been  cleanly ;  the  lacerating 
of  a  mother's  heart  when,  in  her  carelessness,  she  has  let  her  child 
cut  its  finger  with  a  knife.  The  penalty  has  to  be  paid,  sometimes 
at  the  moment,  sometLines  long  after ;  for  the  sins  of  the  father  are 
visited  not  only  on  his  children,  but  on  his  children's  children, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  Nature  claiming  her  inexorable  due.  And 
when  I  go  down  to  the  slums  I  have  been  talking  to  you  about,  how 
dare  I  say  that  these  wretched  people,  living  in  squalor  and  ignorance 
and  misery,  are  only  paying  the  penalty  for  their  own  mistakes  and 
crimes  ?  You  look  at  their  narrow,  retreating,  monkey-like  foreheads, 
the  heavy  and  hideous  jowl,  the  thick  neck,  and  the  furtive  eye  ;  you 
think  of  the  foul  air  they  have  breathed  from  their  infancy,  of  the 
bad  water  and  imwholesome  food  they  have  consumed,  of  the  dense 
ignorance  in  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up ;  and  how 
can  you  say  that  this  immoral  existence  is  anything  but  inevitable  ? 
....  Wrong-doing — the  breakiag  of  the  universal  laws  of  existence, 
the  subversion  of  those  conditions  which  produce  a  settled,  wholesome, 
orderly  social  life — is  not  necessarily  personal ;  it  may  be  national ;  it 
may  have  been  continued  through  centuries,  until  the  results  have  been 
so  stamped  into  the  character  of  the  nation — or  into  the  condition  of  a 
part  of  a  nation — that  they  almost  seem  ineradicable  *'  (William  Black). 
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Poverty  is  caused  by  impotency  and  defect,  prodigality,  dobaucbery, 
want  of  thrift.  All  nations,  at  all  times,  scsm  to  have  recognized 
that  the  poor  ought  to  be  maintained.  If  the  Creator  has  mode  some 
men  thriftlesa.  He  haa  made  others  thrifty  and  benevolent.  In 
England,  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.,  as  also  in  all  the  continental 
countries,  the  poor  subsisted  entirely  on  private  benevolence,  one  of 
their  chief  resources  being  the  monasteries.  But  the  charity  exercised 
by  these  institutions,  however  considerable  in  certain  respects,  had  the 
radical  defect  of  encouraging,  rather  than  repressing,  mendicity  ;  and 
when  the  institutions  themselves  were  swept  away  by  the  reforming 
measures  of  Henry  VIH.,  thousands  of  these  poor,  dependent  upon 
them,  were  thrown  upon  the  country  at  large  for  their  Bubsistence. 
The  poor  were  divided  into  two  classes — the  sick  and  infirm,  who  were 
unable  to  work  ;  and  the  idle  and  sturdy,  who  did  not  choose  to  work. 
Their  nimibers  increasing  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  Edward  VI. 
founded  three  royal  hospitals — Chrisfs  and  St.  Thomas's,  for  the  relief 
of  the  impotent;  and  Bridewell,  for  the  punishment  and  employment 
of  the  vigorous  and  idle.  But  these  were  far  from  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  Other  measures  ware 
adopted;  and,  after  a  number  of  fruitless  experiments.  43  Elizabeth, 
cap.  ii.  (IGOl),  provided  for  the  appointment  in  every  parish  of  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  whose  chief  duties  were — first,  to  raise  competent 
sums  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  poor — impotent,  old,  blind,  and 
others  who  were  poor  and  not  able  to  work,  and  them  only  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  provide  work  for  such  as  were  able  and  could  not  other- 
wise find  employment.  For  this  purpose,  they  had  power  to  levy  rales 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  The  overseers  were  appointed — 
three  or  four  for  each  parish — from  amongst  the  householders,  by  the 
justices,  and  they  had  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  churchwardens. 
This  Act  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Poor-law  system  of 
England,  came  into  operation  very  slowly.  In  16G2,  a  law  was 
passed  modifying  the  statute  of  IQOl,  and  from  this  period  till  1834 
the  admiuisti-ation  of  relief  was  entrusted  to  the  churchwardens  and 
inspectors.  In  ntl'2.  Parliament  passed  a  law  known  as  Gilbert's  Act, 
authorizing  the  voluntary  union  of  several  adjacent  parishes  to  found 
and  support  a  poor-lioiuf  for  the  reception  of  those  poor  who  required 
permanent  Buccour ;  and  their  control  was  entrusted  to  guarduim 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  administration  of  out- 
door relief.  The  working  of  these  laws  was  attended  with  numerous 
abuses.  The  poor-rate  pressed  so  heavily,  and  the  execution  of  the 
laws  regarding  it  had  caused  so  much  inconvenience,  that  in  some 
pai'ishes  tillage  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  neighbouring  parishes 
were,  in  consequeuce,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of 
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these,  in  addition  to  their  own.  This  state  of  matters  threatened  an 
alarming  increaae  of  pauperism.  From  March,  1832,  to  March,  1838, 
the  tax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  risen  to  close  upon  £7,000,000, 
for  a  population  of  13, 894,67'!  inliabitajits.  A  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  these  abuses,  and  the  result  was  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  which,  along  with  some  more  recent 
statutes,  particularly  those  of  1844  and  18ST,  form  the  legislation  in 
actual  operation  at  the  present  day.  The  relief  afforded  to  the  poor 
since  1831  is  of  two  kinds — in-door  and  oHt-door ;  the  former  given  in 
the  workhouse,  and  the  latter  in  the  pauper's  own  dwelling.  Out-door 
relief  is  more  especially  accorded  to  children,  the  aged,  and  invalids, 
but  in  certain  cases  it  is  also  accorded  to  the  able-bodied.  The  poor- 
rate  is  levied  in  advance  for  a  part  of  the  year  on  a  scale  adapted 
to  the  probable  exigencies  of  the  pariah ;  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
directs  that  it  should  he  raised  by  "taxation  of  every  inhabitant, 
parson,  vicar,  and  others;  and  of  every  occupier  of  land,  houses, 
tithea  impropriate,  propriationa  of  tithes,  coal-mines,  or  saleable 
underwoods  in  the  parish."  As  an  occupier,  a  man  ia  rateable  for 
all  land  which  he  occupies  in  tlie  parish,  whether  he  is  resident  or 
not ;  but  the  tenant,  and  not  the  landlord,  ia  considered  as  the 
occupier  within  tliis  statute. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland  two  kinds  of  poor  are  recognized — the 
idl£  and  the  infirm.  With  regard  to  the  former,  several  Acts  have 
been  passed  for  the  punishment  of  sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds. 
According  to  some  of  these,  tbo  punishment  ordained  to  be  inflicted 
was  of  a  very  severe  character — as  whipping,  and  burning  in  the 
ear  ;  and  by  Act  1570.  cap.  Ixsiv.,  a  repetition  of  the  crime  was 
made  punishable  with  death.  But,  except  as  to  some  minor  penalties 
kept  up  against  vagabonds,  these  statutes  have  fallen  into  total  disuse. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  now  to  see  notices  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Watea  (I  have  never  been  to  Scotland)  that  "  no  beggars  are 
allowed  within  this  borough;"  and  I  have  noticed  an  absence  of 
the  mendicant  brethren,  as  though  they  shunned  such  "inhospit- 
able" locahties.  In  Scotland,  able-bodied  persons  out  of  employment 
have  no  right  to  demand  relief.  In  Ireland,  there  were  no  Poor- 
laws  till  1838.  By  1  and  2  Vict.  cap.  Ivi.,  passed  in  that  year, 
Ireland  ia  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  poor  relief,  into  163  unions 
of  town  lands  or  parishes.  Each  union  has  a  workhouse,  managed 
by  a  board  of  guardians  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Every  destitute 
person  has  an  absolute  right  to  relief,  which  is  administered  ahnost 
entirely  in  the  workhouse.  The  decrease  in  pauperism,  although  it 
may  partly  be  due  to  a  more  careful  distribution  of  relief,  is  nndoubtodly 
mainly  due  to  the  general  progress  in  prosperity  of  the  country. 


Poverty  and  vice  both  liave  their  canaoe,  direct  and  indirect ; 
those  who  begin  their  hvea,  the  inheritors  of  wise,  moral,  thrifty 
progenitors,  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  ebould  have  mora 
pity  for  their  leas  favoured  brcthi-en.  I  am  afi-aid  that  "  the  poor 
will  never  cease  in  the  land;"  but  I  do  most  sincerely  believe  that 
wo  have  it  in  our  power  to  lessen  it  and  reduce  it  to  its  minituum. 
The  first  thing  is  to  develop  in  every  boy  and  girl  whilst  yoimg 
that  technical  or  artistic  skill  by  which,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
they  can  earn  their  own  living.  We  want  more  indastiia],  teobnical, 
domestic,  cooking  Bchoots,  and  fewer  Board  schools.  We  want  schools 
in  every  parish  that  will  give  scope  for  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
talents  and  capacities  of  our  people.  Instead  of  being  so  anxious  for 
a  "higher  education,"  for  '■cranoming  "  their  brains  with  a  lot  of 
nseless  luggage,  let  onr  efforts  be  devoted  to  training  the  workers  of 
every  distrnt  in  its  speciality  ;  so  that,  by  cultivating  and  perfecting 
the  different  kinds  of  handicraft,  the  nation  shall  excel  therein,  and 
thoB  benefit  the  nation  and  secure  to  the  working  classes  the  means 
of  earning  an  honest  hvehhood,  When  a  physician  has  a  patient 
that  pazzlcB  him,  he  takes  refuge  behind  the  advice,  "  Take  a  change 
of  air."  Our  social  physicians  adopt  a  similar  method  of  evasion. 
Society  is  ill,  poor,  miserable ;  "emigration"  is  said  to  bo  the  remedy. 
How  will  it  effect  a  cure  ?  "  Oh,  the  labour  market  is  overstocked."  Is 
it  so  ?  Every  season  wo  find  trade  checked ;  plenty  of  orders,  but 
not  sufficient  tailors,  shirt-makers,  domestic  servants,  to  meet  the 
demand.  There  may  be  plenty  of  persons  asking  for  occupations, 
but  they  are  "  incompetent,"  and  incapable  of  doing  the  work  ready 
for  them.  Instead  of  getting  rid  of  our  i>eople,  would  it  not  bo  wiser 
to  train  thorn  to  be  equal  to  make  in  a  proper  manner  clothes,  boots, 
&c,?  We  wont  the  industrial  and  technical  schools  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  "  apprentice  "  system.  We  want  an  organization  in  every 
parish  for  developing  the  skill  and  practical  inteUigence  of  the 
workiug  class  ;  we  want  facihtics  in  every  parish  to  enable  our 
young  people  to  obtain  sound  iustruction,  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, that  will  make  the  men  good  workmen,  the  women  good 
housewives.  Wo  want  a  greater  faith  in  the  behof  "  that  there 
is  always  an  opening  for  a  good  workman."  Wo  do  not  want 
'■  poor-houses "  in  every  parish;  wo  want  real  "  workhoufiea "  whore 
the  workmen  shall  be  taught  ■'  how  to  work."  Poverty  might  be  kept 
at  a  distance  if  we  taught  our  people  how  to  earn  their  hving,  and 
explained  to  them  that  it  is  not  by  labom-  alone,  but  by  the  "  thrifty  " 
use  of  the  produce  of  their  labour,  tliat  tlie  gamit  spectre  "  poverty  " 
may  be  avoided  ;  that,  by  a  wise  abstinence,  they  may  not  only 
keep  themselves  from  destitution,  but  gnulualty  and  suroly  they  or 
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theirs  may  advance  upward  and  become  succesafuJ  and  prosporooa 

It  seexas  to  me  beyond  a  doubt  that  what  tends  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  must,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  con-ei^ ponding 
degree,  promote  the  welfiire  of  each  individual  or  clasa  of  individuala 
therein,  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  thinking  that  the 
working  class  are  exempt  from  this  rule  ;  on  the  contrary,  experience 
proves  that  the  labouring  class,  with  every  other  class,  participates  in 
the  prosperity  or  misfortunes  of  the  country  they  inhabit.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exclnJe  one  class  fi'om  any  benefits  or  any  disadvantages 
which  the  other  class  may  experience  ;  aU  are  linked  together  in  one 
great  chain,  and  all  feel  the  influence  of  national  prosperity  or  adversity, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree.  There- 
fore, if  the  nation  be  in  possession  of  greater  comforts,  better  homes, 
better  clothing,  better  food,  better  culture,  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  working  class  are  reaping  theu*  proportionate  share  o(  tbe 
material  prc^'css  the  country  has  made.  What  is  the  essential 
element  in  the  progress  we  have  made  the  last  half-century  ?  The 
increased  power  of  production.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  greater 
productive  power?  To  reduce  tlio  price  of  commodities,  and  bring 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor  articles  that  hitherto  only  the  wealthy 
class  were  able  to  obtain.  It  is  a  fact  that  any  discovery,  invention, 
or  apphonce  having  a  tendency  to  place  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
within  the  reach  of  the  industrious  class,  has  a  direct  InBuence  in 
the  promotion  of  their  social  and  moral  welfare.  What  has  been  the 
tendency  of  all  machinery  that  has  replaced  manual  labour?  Why, 
to  relieve  the  labouring  man  of  a  vast  amount  of  mere  drudgery — to 
elevate  bis  sphere  of  labour — to  give  him  a  mastery  over  matter,  a, 
something  to  think  about,  that  will  elevate  and  expand  his  mental 
powers,  afford  scope  to  his  inventive  powers — to  benefit  himself  and  the 
whole  of  his  fcUow-creaturea.  I  think  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  truism, 
that  when  the  lower  class — the  labouring  class — are  not  mero  serfs, 
and  cannot  bo  compelled  to  work  without  wages,  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  employers,  and  tbe  more  capital  these  possess, 
the  greater  will  bo  tbe  demand  for  labour,  and  the  higher  the  wages 
given.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  Press  in  1883  lays  bare  the 
evils  that  exist  in  our  midst.  In  blaming  the  selfishness  of  capitalists 
uid  landowners,  and  accusing  them  of  taking,  in  addition  to  their  own 
share  of  the  profits,  the  increased  product  of  labour,  we  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  man  is  naturally  a  selfish  being,  and  the  less  civihzod  he  is 
the  more  will  be  give  the  rein  to  his  predominant  instinct.  Hence  we 
may  argue  d  priori  that  our  ancestors  did  oppress  and  tyrannize  over 
their  dependents  in  a  greater  degree  than  their  more  civilized  children. 
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Instead  of  makiDg  out  the  present  as  worse  than  heretofore  for 
the  labouring  mosscB,  it  hiKl  been  a  truer  kindness  to  depict  the  past 
as  it  was,  with  its  stripes  aiid  serfdom,  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold — its 
manifold  miseries,  of  which  we  conid  not  form  a  true,  a  sufficiently 
deep  conception,  because  of  our  want  of  information.  We  are  too  apt 
to  think  of  the  past  as  a  sort  of  second  Eden  to  which  we  allow  our 
thoughts  to  wander  hack  with  vam  regi-ets  and  hopeless  pinings.  Bat 
no  one  who  has  hved  half  a  century  can  fail  to  be  aware  of  the 
altered  condition  of  things  between  now  and  then,  politically  and 
Bocially,  if  not  morally.  It  may  be  that  in  the  past  there  were  not 
the  complaints  heard  about  the  lot  of  the  working  man  that  there  is 
now ;  but  had  he  the  power  to  complain,  fifty  years  ago,  that  he  has 
now  ?  Whilst,  further  back  in  the  days  of"  merry  England,"  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  class  was  most  lamentable — ground  down, 
oppressed  to  the  earth,  or  used  at  home  or  abroad  to  espiate,  in  the 
blood  and  slaughtoc  of  hts  fellows -slaves,  the  ferocious  passions 
and  outrageous  tyrannies  of  his  obdurate  tasktoasters.  Bod 
as  we  are  now,  there  was  a  lower  depth  in  the  past  of 
ignorance,  and  its  con  sequence— crime ;  and  our  treatment  of  the 
criminal,  the  state  of  our  gaols,  exhibit  signs  of  progress,  of  more 
humanity,  and  leas  of  the  animal  in  human  nature.  There  is  much 
cruel  poverty  still,  but  in  the  past  it  was  attended  more  frequently  by 
its  stern  attendant— wont.  In  the  earher  period  of  our  history, 
famines  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  was  attributable  to  the 
wretched  manner  in  which  the  land  was  cultivated.  Thousands 
perished  of  actual  hunger,  and  thousands  more  preserved  life  by 
eating  the  bark  of  trees,  aoorns,  and  pig-nuts.  The  condition 
of  the  labourer  was  very  bad.  The  laws  forbade  him  to 
leave  the  estate  on  whieh  he  was  bom.  The  want  of  know- 
ledge, the  absence  of  machinery,  kept  all  classes  poor.  There 
was  a  burden  of  labour,  but  not  the  skill  to  direct,  or  the  capital  to 
employ  it.  Those  who  refer  us  to  the  past  forget  that  the  chief 
distinction  between  man  in  a  rude,  and  man  in  a  civilized  state  of 
society,  is,  that  the  one  wastes  his  force,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
the  other  economises — that  is,  saves  it.  The  man  in  a  rude  state  has 
very  rude  iustriunenta — he,  therefore,  wastes  his  force;  the  man  in 
a  civilized  state  has  very  perfect  ones — he,  therefore,  economises  it. 
Yet  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the  artisan  is  not  what  he 
once  was,  when  he  had 

"  An  independency  of  look. 
And  hoart ;  and,  plodding  in  hia  lonol;  path, 
Dlsdaiuud  tlia  pmiah  dole, — content,  though  poor." 

But   against  this  theoi?  we  have  the  unanswerable  facts  of  sta- 
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tistica  to  prove  panperiBm  is  on  the  decrease,  and  that  the  acctima- 
Iftted  eamiogs  and  sayings  of  the  working  class  have  been  steadUy 
increasmg.  You  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  imiu-oved  position  of 
the  working  class  if  70a  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  iugcnioua 
machinery  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  our  clothing  were  destroyed. 
Clothing  ia  indispensable ;  eo  there  woald  be  plenty  of  occupation  for 
the  working  class ;  but  the  supply  would  be  so  Bmall,  that  the  price 
would  be  high.  All  would  suffer,  rich  and  poor,  but  the  poor  man 
would  suffer  to  the  greatest  extent.  He  would  have  to  work  as  hard,  but 
he  would  find  his  comforts  abridged  ;  in  other  words,  his  wa^es  would 
bo  diminished.  Labour  must  always  be  paid  enough  to  exist,  but 
"  progress  "  enables  him  to  live  comparatively  in  comfort;  it  gives 
him,  in  exchange  for  his  labour,  a  larger  amonnt  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life.  There  is  room  for  improvement ;  and  with  a 
proper  object  before  him  in  hfe — one  that  would  cause  a  more 
earnest,  steady,  plodding  industry,  allied  to  temperate,  frugal,  thrifty 
habits, — -the  reijuirementa  for  articles  of  comfort,  use,  and  ornament 
will  proportionately  increase  ;  to  obtain  these,  much,  very  much, 
remEuns  with  the  productive  classes  themselves. 

"  Come,  bright  improvemont,  on  the  car  ol  time, 
And  mis  tho  Bpocioua  world  from  clime  to  cUmo  : 
Thy  handmaid  arta  shall  every  wild  eiplore, 
Ttace  evei;  wave,  and  culture  ever;  shore." 

The  dwellings  of  the  wage-earning  class  are  occupying  public 
attention  more  than  hitherto ;  the  better  class  are  beginning  to  see 
the  grave  injury,  both  to  morality  and  health,  caused  by  overcrowding. 
Thousands  of  famihes  have  only  a  single  room  to  dwell  in,  where  they 
eat  and  sleep,  multiply  and  die.  A  tale  told,  the  other  day,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Loudon  School  Boai-d,  illustrates  the  terrible 
character  of  the  struggle  for  house-room.  Three  schools  were  taken, 
and  tho  condition  of  the  children  was  ascertained.  They  came  from 
1,129  families ;  of  these,  871  famihes  had  only  one  room  to  live  in. 
In  tho  majority  of  these  cases,  the  families  hving  in  one  room  com- 
prised five  or  more  persons — in  some  cases  as  many  as  nine.  You 
may  condemn  such  a  state  of  things  as  "  immoral."  of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  I  think  the  money  spent  on  "  handsome  Board 
schools  "  would  have  been  better  employed  in  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor ;  the  future  of  the  children  would  be  better,  if  removed 
from  the  debasing  influences  of  such  "  homes."  than  by  giving  them 
an  education  the  majority  may  never  require.  Had  the  Government 
been  as  vigilant  in  carrying  out  the  "  Lodging-houses  Act  of  1851 " 
as  in  enforcing  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  poor  at  school 
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(children  often  wanted  at  home  to  mind  the  baby,  Ac,  and  leave 
the  mother  free  to  work),  there  must  have  been  more  done  than 
baa  been  to  better  the  dwellings  of  the  working  class.  If  legislation 
can  help,  what  more  is  needed  than  the  power  given  by  the  Act 
of  18S1  ?  This  Act  entitled  borouglis  and  local  boards  of  health 
to  "  erect  any  buildings  suitable  for  lodgiug-houses  for  the  labour- 
ing claBses,  and  convert  any  bixildings  into  lodging -ho  ases  for  the 
labouring  classes,  and  from  time  to  time  alter,  enlarge,  repair,  and 
unprovo  the  eamc,  and  fit  up,  fumtBh,  and  supply  with  all  requisite 
furniture,  fittings,  and  conveniences."  Under  this  Act,  local  autho- 
rities may  purchase  existing  lodging-houses,  and  they  may  borrow, 
for  the  pui-poses  of  the  Act,  on  the  security  of  the  i-atoe.  One  might 
think  tills  was  a  truly  a  "  model "  Lodging-bouse  Act,  yet  it.  has  been 
a  total  failure.  Little  having  come  of  this  Act — the  first  of  its  kind 
— Parliament  took  another  step,  and  permitted  the  Public  Works 
CommiBBionera  to  make  advances  to  various  bodies  towards  the 
erection  of  such  dwellings.  It  went  further ;  it  enabled  railway 
or  dock  companies — in  fact,  any  trading  or  manufacturing  company 
— to  borrow  money  for  the  building  of  dwellings  for  their  labourers,  i 
In  1868,  a  measure  was  passed  which  permitted  the  vestries  to  poll 
down  dwellings  occupied  by  working  men  which  were  dangerous 
to  health  or  unfit  for  habitation,  and  to  execute  necessary  improve- 
ments at  the  exiJense  of  the  owners.  Sir  Kichard  Cross's  Acts  of 
1876  and  1879  took  a  wider  view  of  this  social  problem,  and  recog- 
nized that,  besides  Btniotores  individually  unfit  to  subsist,  there  ore 
large  areas  too  densely  inhabited  to  be  compatible  with  the  physical 
or  moral  welfare  of  the  dwellers,  or  to  admit  the  entrance  of  pure 
air  and  abundant  light.  Accordiugly,  Forhament  armed  the  local 
authorities  with  power  to  purchase  areas  in  which  the  elements 
of  health  were  wanting,  and  to  carry  out,  at  the  }iublk  expiTtse, 
schemes  of  reconstruction,  subject  to  the  obhgation  of  providing 
for  at  least  as  many  persona  of  the  working  class  as  were  dis- 
placed. Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  cities  have  ob- 
tained authority  to  pull  down  the  nests  of  crime  and  disease,  and 
to  initiate  comprehensive  schemes  of  improvement.  In  many  recent 
railway  bills  have  been  inserted  clauses  requiring  companies,  before 
taking  fifteen  or  more  houses  wholly  or  partially  occupied  by  the 
working  class,  to  provide  safficient  acconunodation  elsewhere;  and 
similar  provisions  are  inserted  In  the  metropolitan  improvement 
measures,  and  all  Acts  which  canse  tlie  displacement  of  the  poor, 
liBst  session,  another  very  wise  step  was  taken  by  granting  In  eSieot 
to  railway  companies  a  partial  osemptlon  from  passenger  duty,  on 
condition  that  proper  and  sufficient  workmen's  trains  were  provided. 
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This  is  a  capital  idea,  and  nothing  could  be  better,  socially,  mentaUy, 
and  morally,  than  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  class  in  country 
districts  near  London,  with  an  organized  system  of  cheap  trains  by 
which  the  workmen  could  go  to  and  return  daily  from  their  work. 
The  supply  of  decent  accommodation  is  not  sufficient;  the  cost  of 
land  and  building  of  houses  in  London  and  the  large  towns,  is  too 
high  to  get  sufficient  interest  on  the  outlay  from  the  rents  the  poorer 
class  can  pay.      The  Peabody  Trust  purchased  nine  acres  of  the 
Board  of  Works  for  5s.  a-foot,  because  Parliament  compelled  the 
Board  to  sell  for  this  purpose,  and  this  purpose  only.    But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  by  this  restriction  upon  the  disposal  of  the  land^ 
Parliament  caused  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  loss  of 
half  a  miUion  of  money,  which  is  really  a  contribution  by  the  rate- 
payers to  the  erection  of  artisans'  dwellengs  in  central  situations. 
Parliament  has  done  its  part.     What  is  the  use  of  asking  the  State 
to  interfere,  unless  you  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  institute  a  department  similar  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  "  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor." 
We  can  borrow  enormous  sums  for  war,  to  protect  us  from  a  foreign 
foe ;  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  borrow  money  for  peace,  to  protect  us 
from  the  foe  to  health,  physically,  socially,  and  morally,  in  our  midst  ? 
We  do  not  want  any  more  Acts  of  Parliament ;  we  want  *  *  public  opinion  " 
roused  to  make  the  local  authorities  set  the  machinery  in  motion. 
But,  above  all,  we  must  rouse  the  poor  to  action  ;   give  them  the 
hope  of  a  better  future,  if  they  will  but  adopt  the  right  means ;  cease 
deluding  them  with  false  hopes  of  what  the  Government  can  do  for 
them  ;  make  them  comprehend  they  must  trust  to  their  own  efforts. 
There  must  be  a  cause  for  poverty  ;  let  us  get  at  it.     We  should  not 
remove  it  by  making  working  men  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the 
State  for  the  bread  of  life.    All  such  schemes  are  put  forth  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  but  they  must  all  fail  to  work  any  real  reformation ; 
they  will  only  strengthen  the  hold  of  poverty ;  whereas  our  efforts 
should  be  to  ascertain  why  the  poor  are  so  poor,  and  to  remove,  one 
by  one,  the  causes  of  the  misery  that  exists.    Humanity  must  be  its 
own  regenerator.     Man  must  believe  that  all  misery  is  the  result  of 
wrong-doing ;  he  must  believe  that  man  is  a  free  agent  to  work  out 
his  own  redemption  by  right-doing.     To  get  from  poverty  to  progress, 
you  must,  at  once  and  for  all,  give  up  the  prayers  which  falsely  teach 
you  that  God  will  do  for  you  the  good  work  which  is  to  be  done  by 
"  yourself"  or  not  at  aU.    Ancient  sages  have  taught  ^'  that  he  who 
fiedled  to  teach  his  son  a  trade  was  as  though  he  had  taught  him  to  steal." 
Men  must  live,  and  if  not  trained  to  earn  their  own  living,  they  must 
live  by  taking  &om  others.    The  lesson  needs  enforcing  in  the  most 
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stronuoua  manner  by  ail  who  take  an  interest  in  bumaiiity,  tliat  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  train  bis  children  to  some  useful  haudi- 
craft,  as,  by  placing  within  their  reach  all  needful  wants  and  comforts, 
we  indirectly  conduce  to  tbeir  rectitude  and  moral  welfare.  By 
starting  all  in  the  race  of  life  with  some  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  handicraft  or  avocation  they  intend  to  earn  tbeir 
living  by,  they  begin  tlie  battle  of  life  better  fitted  to  compete  with 
their  fellow-men.  Omitting  to  do  this,  we  practically  handicap  tbem 
in  the  competition.  In  tbe  past  it,  may  not  have  mattered  bo  much  ; 
but  at  tbe  present  time,  to  hold  tbeir  own  needs  the  utmost  ekiil  and 
technical  cunning  which  the  handicraftsman  can  command.  Tbo 
practical  training  of  tbe  workshop  must  be  supplemented  by  a  Bound 
theoretical  education.  There  must  he  in  every  parish  classes  adapted 
to  the  locality,  for  cabinet-makers,  carpenters  and  joiners,  metal 
workers,  practical  engineers,  bricklayers  and  builders,  and  In  every 
branch  of  manufacture  that  tbe  nation  depends  upon  for  the  mainte- 
nance in  comfort  of  its  members  ;  and  tbe  chisses  arranged  for  tbo 
evenings,  so  as  to  give  every  facility  for  attendance  on  the  part  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended.  By  this  means  we  may  in  time 
get  rid  of  that  gaunt  spectre,  "poverty;"  not  by  trusting  to  the 
State  for  a  loan,  but  by  training  our  people  to  earn  tbeir  Hving,  and  to 
feel  a  pride  in  so  doing — by  making  our  people  Imlj  independent, 
"  self-helpful,  thrifty,  and  self-rehant " — men  who  would  rather  die 
tbau  live  hy  ''  charity,"  whether  it  be  from  tlie  individual  or  the  State. 
Belf-belp  is  tbe  key  to  progi'ess.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  those  who 
argue  that  little  can  be  done  by  man  to  lighten  tlie  burden  of  man's 
suffering.  See  what  has  been  done  in  WbJtechnpel.  Ur.  Baraett 
tells  us,  in  the  WinrtfiHl/i  Century,  Apiil,  1883,  that  "  ten  years  ago 
we  came  to  bve  in  East  London,  The  study  of  political  economy, 
and  familiarity  with  the  condition  of  tbe  poor,  had  eliown  me  the 
barm  of  doles  given  in  the  shape  cither  of  tickets  or  of  out-roliefL  I 
foimd  that  relief,  eo  given,  did  not  make  tbe  poor  any  richer,  but  only 
served  to  perpetuate  poverty.  ^Ve  came  to  London  determined  to 
war  against  a  system  of  relief  which,  ignorantly  cherished  by  the 
poor,  meant  ruin  to  their  possibibtica.  Tbe  work  of  gome  devoted 
men  on  tbe  Board  of  Guardians,  helped  by  the  members  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  has  enabled  ua  to  see  the  victory  won. 
Li  this  ^\'hitecbapcl  parish  there  is  no  out-relief,  and  the  charity  is 
given  only  to  those  who,  by  their  forethought  or  their  self-sacrifice, 
awaken  feelings  of  gratitiido  and  respect  which  find  on  outlet  in 
fciendly  gifts.  The  result  has  not  disappointed  our  hopes.  The  poor 
have  learnt  to  help  Uiemsolves,  and  have  found  self-help  a  stronger 
bond  to    keep   the  home   together  than   the  dole  of  the  relieving 
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o£Scer  or  the  district  visitor.  The  rates  have  been  saved  £G,000  a 
year,  and  that  sum  remains  in  the  pockets  of  ratepayers  to  be  spent 
as  wages  for  work.  I  say,  advisedly,  that,  by  the  new  system  of  relief, 
the  poor  are  not  only  more  independent,  but  distinctly  richer." 
Here  we  have  a  "  fact "  to  guide  us ;  what  Mr.  Bamett  has  done  in 
Whitechapel  can  be  done  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  It  helps 
the  poor  man  to  get  property  of  his  own ;  it  raises  hope  within  him  ;  it 
treats  him  as  a  man,  wants  him  to  do  his  duty,  to  get  at  the  truth 
as  to  why  he  is,  what  he  is — why,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
wealth,  he  is  so  miserably  poor.  We  refer  him  to  the  career  of  those 
who  have  emerged  from  positions  as  low  as  his  own,  and  tell  him 
the  change  was  made  by  **  industry  and  thrift," — self-helpful,  self- 
reliant  men.  Working  men  must  reform  themselves.  The  motive  of 
the  Democrat  or  Socialist  may  be  good,  but  man's  reason,  guided  by 
experience  from  the  past,  tells  him  unmistakably  that  the  world  is 
not  to  be  made  better  or  happier  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Legislative 
reform,  equal  voting  power,  all  useless,  until  you  have  reformed  the 
man  himself.  By  all  means  let  the  labourer  have  his  full  share  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  it  be  as  clearly 
understood  that  *'  if  any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.*' 

All  wealth  may  be  due  to  labour,  but  it  is  due  to  the  trained  skill  that 
directs  the  labourer  what  he  is  to  do.  Until  the  labourer  thinks^  he  is 
but  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist.  As  to  a  *'  juster  distri- 
bution of  the  fruits  of  labour"  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
masses,  it  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  the  class  that  must  be  altered.  They 
must  be  taught  to  make  better  work,  to  produce  more — not  to  do  the 
minimum,  but  the  maximum,  their  capacities  admit  of — to  know  the 
value  of  their  labour,  as  a  manufacturer  knows  the  value  of  his  goods  ; 
and  to  obey  the  economic  law  of  taking  it  to  the  **  best  market."  To 
do  this,  they  must  be  above  the  daily  wants,  they  must  work  liarder 
when  trade  is  good,  and  they  must  save  all  they  can  when  in  full 
employment.  There  are  too  many  in  the  present  day  who  argue  as  if 
capital  is  only  made  by  the  capitalist  being  unjust  to  his  co-partner, 
the  labourer ;  that,  for  want  of  justice,  poverty  is  the  gaunt  shadow 
that  clings  to  the  skirts  of  progress — the  Nemesis  at  the  banquet  of 
Dives.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  seems  to  me,  instead  of  setting  the 
employ^  against  the  employer,  it  would  be  wiser  to  train  bim  so  that 
he  may  be  worth  a  fair  day's  pay,  and  trust  to  the  buyer  of  labour 
being  as  willing  to  compete  for  that  commodity,  and  pay  the  market 
price  of  that,  as  he  is  to  pay  for  the  raw  material.  With  raw  material 
as  with  labom*,  the  supply,  at  times,  is  beyond  the  demand,  and 
the  capitalist  holds  it  back  until  he  can  get  a  better  price.  He  does 
not  resort  to  strikes,  but  waits  for  the  turn  of  the  market.    The 
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labourer,  if  wiao.  would  do  the  eame.  It  may  be  bard,  it  is  hard, 
but  it  ia  the  only  ivay  to  better  his  condition.  Try  to  be  worth  more 
by  doing  more  work  or  bettor  work  than  before  ;  and  value  more  the 
money  earned  by  your  labour.  If  yoa  are  forced  to  Bel]  your  labour,  the 
capitalist,  to  live,  ia  equally  forced  to  buy  it ;  and  if  properly  managed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  labonr  should  not,  like  raw  material,  fetch  what 
it  ia  worth  in  the  market.  No  combination  can,  for  any  lengthened 
period,  force  the  price  of  labour  or  material  beyond  what  it  is  worth,  by 
nature's  law  for  the  regulation  of  prices,  by  "supply  and  demand." 

Things  change  ;  labour  used  to  be  a  property  ;  it  has  now  become 
a  mercliandise,  the  price  of  which  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
demand  for  it.  The  labonrer  mnst  be  paid  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
hve,  to  be  strong  enough  to  do  hia  work,  and,  in  the  majority  of  trades,  ia 
as  much  wanted  by.  as  he  is  in  need  of,  the  capitalist.  By  the  aid  of 
capital,  the  means  of  production  have  increased.  Production  is 
helped  by  enormous  masses  of  machinery,  which  reduces  the  factory 
workman  almost  to  an  automaton.  The  result  depends  upon  the 
machinery,  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  manager,  the  aptitude  of 
the  directors  to  use  the  power  at  their  disposal  in  supplying  tba 
market  with  the  articles  in  demand.  The  employer  may  be 
disposed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  men,  but  "  competition  " 
obliges  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
cost  of  production.  The  world  now  is  one  vast  workshop,  one  enormona 
market.  To  raise  the  wages  in  any  district,  artificially  or  otherwiee, 
means  the  miu  of  that  industry  in  that  particular  district.  We  bU 
buy  in  the  "  cheapest  market,"  This  competition  benefits  the  working 
class  as  well  as  others.  They  have  benefited  by  the  cbeapuesa  crff 
manufactured  goods,  duo  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  ;  they  an 
better  housed,  have  better  furniture,  are  better  clothed ;  they  live 
better;  but  they  are  dissatisfied,  because  they  are  told  that  their 
condition  has  not  proportionately  improved  with  that  of  the  middle 
and  better  classes.  It  must  be  hard  to  see  the  employer  getting  on, 
whilst  this  insecurity  of  wherewith  to  live  upou  has  not  diminished  ; 
and  one  can  understand  them  asking,  "Wherefore  this  inequality?" 
The  usual  reply  is :  "  It  has  always  been  thus,  and  cannot  be  oUier- 
wise."  The  Sociahst  tells  them,  and  one  can  nndei-stand  they  are 
willing  to  beheve  him,  "Labour  is  now  subject  to  capital,  whereas 
capital  ought  to  be  subject  to  labour."  I  much  doubt  if  the  world 
would  be  any  the  better  for  reversing  the  relative  positions  of  the 
wage-payer  and  the  wage-earner  ;  and  see  no  other  method  but  for  thA 
labourer  to  progress,  as  his  employer  baa  done,  by  getting  a  "  capital  "* 
of  hia  own,  A  triumphant  insurrection  might  lead  to  a  new  order  of  ■ 
things  being  estabhshed  by  law  ;  a  revolutionary  assembly  may  o 
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fiscate  property,  cut  off  people's  beads,  and  seize  upon  all  revenues  as 
a  sort  of  land-tax ;  but  tbe  introduction  of  a  collective  metbod  of 
carrying  on  industry,  tbe  setting  of  trade  on  a  co-operative  footing,  is 
beyond  its  power.  As  Mill  admirably  sbows  in  bis  cbapters  on 
Socialism,  reformers  sucb  as  tbese  necessarily  suppose  workmen  to  be 
possessed  of  bigber  intellectual  and  moral  culture  tban  tbey  can  possibly 
acquire  otberwise  tban  by  slow  degrees.  Briefly,  for  tbe  working  class 
to  bold  a  better  position,  to  secure  better  pay,  tbey  must  work  more 
earnestly,  more  intelligently — must  be  equal  to  tbe  bigber  position  tbey 
at  present  wisb  for,  but  are  not  equal  to  tbe  necessary  sclf-sacriflce 
by  wbicb  alone  it  is  attainable.  If  tbe  progress  of  bumanity  be  not 
a  mere  idea,  it  follows  tbat  tbe  condition  of  tbe  working  class  must  in 
time  improve;  but  violence  will  never  be  tbe  means  of  tbe 
accompUsbment  of  social  transformations.  Attempts  at  insmTcciion 
ratber  prevent  tbese  tban  otberwise,  for  tbey  lead  to  a  renewal  of 
despotism,  and  tbe  enforcement  of  stricter  and  barder  laws. 
Experience  proves  tbat  ''progress  can  only  arise  out  of  tbe 
development  of  order."  All  real  progress  is  growtb ;  tbe  new  must 
be  a  development  of  tbe  old,  and  not  a  brancb  added  on  from  anotber 
root.  A  cbange  wbicb  does  not  fit  into,  and  grow  out  of,  tbings  tbat 
already  exist,  is  not  a  practicable  cbange,  and  tbat  is  wby  tbe  '*  Utopian*' 
scbemes  of  tbe  past  bave,  and  tbose  of  tbe  present  must  also,  fail.  We 
bave  tbis  fact,  tbat  tbe  majority  are  poor,  tbe  minority  ricb.  Wbat 
can  be  done  to  relieve  tbe  lot  of  tbe  majority?  Wbat  remedy  is 
practicable  tbat  will  belp,  and  yet  not  affect  tbe  sense  of  independence 
of,  tbe  masses  ?  We  bave  tbe  Poor  Law,  tbe  Education  Act,  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act,  Libraries  Act.  Tbe  out-door  rebef  of  tbe  Poor  Law 
robs  tbe  poor  of  tbeir  energy,  tbeir  self-respect,  and  tbeir  bonour ;  but 
it  is  possible  to  belp  tbe  poor  witbout  tbis  result.  Listead  of  tbe 
workbouse,  bave  scbools  of  industry,  and  test  tbose  wbo  apply  for 
relief,  and  if  tbey  cannot  do  any  useful  work,  teacb  tbem  to  do 
a  sometbing  by  wbicb  tbey  can  earn  tbeir  living.  Tbere  is  no 
need  to  alter  tbe  old  tradition,  but  tbe  Poor  Law  migbt  be 
developed  so  as  to  belp  tbe  poor,  enable  tbem  to  be  bealtbier  and 
more  useful,  witbout  pauperising  and  degrading  tbem.  Tbe  money 
spent  on  tbe  education  of  tbe  people  sbould  be  used  more  practically. 
Take  "emigration ;"  wbat  is  tbe  use  of  sbipping  off  a  lot  of  people,  merely 
to  get  tbem  out  of  tbe  way,  unless  tbey  bave  tbe  necessary  qualities 
of  tbe  pioneer,  or  a  tborougb  agricultural  labourer,  or  a  good  farmer, 
or  able  to  work  like  a  navvy,  and  put  up  witb  all  tbe  diflicuUies  of  a 
bard  life  ?  Wby  not  bave  scbools  for  tbe  education  of  our  youtbs,  so 
as  to  fit  tbem  for  a  colonial  life?  It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  imagine  tbat 
in  new  countries  every  addition  of  population,  no  matter  of  wbat  kind 
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or  quality,  must  be  welcome.  It  is  not  so.  There,  as  l]6ve,  the  mai-Vot 
for  all  the  "  lighter  and  more  genteel "  callinga  is  overstocked ;  there, 
as  here,  there  ia  room  for  all  that  are  able  to  do  the  work  that  13 
wanted  to  be  done.  If  I  buy  fancy  atock  that  is  not  in  demand,  I 
have  to  Bell  it  for  what  it  will  fetch,  and  suffer  loss  for  my  folly  ;  if 
"  labourers  "  will  not  qualifj'  themselves  to  supply  a  demand,  but  think 
there  "  ought  to  be  a  demand"  for  the  labour  they  prefer  to  supply, 
they  must  also  suffer  by  being  idle  half  their  time,  and  not  well  paid 
the  other.  But  whose  faidt  is  it  ?  I  appeal  to  all  employers.  If  tliey 
advertise  for,  or  see  twenty  persona  to  till  a  vacancy,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  one  in  the  twenty  that  is  capable.  Ail  out  of  employ  apply,  but 
they  have  not  qualified  themselves.  They  will  tell  you  they  are 
"  willing  to  work,"  but  willingnesa  ia  useless  unless  they  can  do  the 
work  you  want  done.  We  do  not  want  tlie  doctrines  of  Malthus ; 
frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  wajit  emigi'atioa  ;  what  wo  want  is  a  better 
method  in  using  the  large  sums  yearly  spent  in  education,  &c.,  in 
training  the  young  to  do  the  work  of  life.  Train  them  to  be  thorough 
workmen,  selecting  for  each  what  ho  is  best  adapted  to  by  nature ; 
qaaUfy  them  for  helping  the  nation  to  produce  what  the  Creator  has 
beat  adapted  us  for ;  and  rely  on  the  "  excellence  "  and  "  value  "  of 
your  produce  to  keep  your  people  fully  employed  and  well  paid. 

Are  we  indebted  to  the  "  working  chiss "  to  the  extent  that  Mr. 
George  and  otliers  wish  us  to  believe?  That  progress  is  due  to 
"  labour  "  we  must  all  admit,  but  we  ought  to  give  honour  where  it  is 
due,  and  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  for  the  national  "  progress  " 
of  the  last  centm-y  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  woi'king  class.  I  might 
go  further,  and  say  they  have  "  checked  "  onr  progress  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  "  improved  methods  " — to  any  method  that  lessened  their 
own  influence,  however  beneficial  it  might  bo  to  the  country  generally. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  has  been  the  same.  They  do  not 
destroy  machinery  now  aa  they  did  a  few  years  ago ;  but,  during  the 
strike  at  Hudilerafield,  in  1883,  the  Weavers'  Union  wanted  to  compel 
the  masters  to  agi-ee  not  to  "  introduce  any  new  machinery  tmtil  the 
Union  had  tested  it,  the  object  being  to  tell  the  men  not  to  work  at  it 
if  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests."  Another  demand  waa 
that  "  no  apprentices  "  should  be  taken  except  from  among  their  own 
children.  And  the  origin  of  the  strike  was  :  a  manufacturer  had  dis- 
charged some  men  for  being  incompetent,  and  the  Union  wrote 
bim  that,  "  imless  he  took  them  on  again,  all  his  men  would  be  with- 
drawn." Is  this  the  class  that  has  helped  the  nation  onward  ?  Is 
this  the  class  to  whom  we  are  to  look  for  our  forward  progress  ?  No  I 
For  our  sake,  for  theu:  sake,  for  the  world's  benefit,  working  men 
must  be  told  the  truth.    Their  part  in  the  world's  labour  has  been 
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overrated,  and  the  part  taken  by  scientists,  inventors,  the  skilled 
brains  to  direct  and  manage  (putting  aside  altogether  the  question  of 
capital),  has  been  under- estimated.  For  the  benefit  alike  of  rich  and 
poor,  we  must  recognize  **  that  nations  advance  by  new  knowledge," 
and  that  the  pubHc  welfare  is  dependent  upon  the  nation's  mental  and 
moral  advancement,  which  depends  upon  new  ideas,  and  the  chief 
source  of  new  ideas  is  original  research.  Why  has  this  nation  made 
such  rapid  progress  during  the  last  century?  Principally  by  the 
subservience  to  useful  purposes,  by  means  of  invention,  of  the  new 
truths  discovered  by  scientific  men,  which  has  enabled  us  to  utilize  our 
abundant  stores  of  coal  and  iron-ore  in  steam  engines,  machinery,  &c. 
The  nation  does  not  recognize  its  indebtedness  to  scientific  men. 

Those  who,  like  Mr.  George,  are  so  fond  of  attributing  all  wealth 
to  labour,  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that,  without  the  discoveries  of  scien- 
tists, and  the  labour  of  inventors  and  skilled  men,  there  would  be 
little  for  the  so-called  labourer  to  do.  For  our  further  progress,  it  is 
now  essential  that  we  have  a  more  judicious  division  of  labour ;  we 
want  men  employed  to  discover  new  truths,  men  to  put  them  into  the 
form  of  practical  invention — the  business  man  to  work  them,  and  the 
**  labourer  '*  to  be  wise  enough  to  see  that  his  work,  being  the  least 
important,  is  paid  for  according  to  its  worth.  "  No  art  or  manufacture 
is  so  perfect  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  influence  of  discovery  and 
invention,  and  no  man  can  produce  so  perfect  an  article,  but  that,  by 
the  aid  of  science,  a  better  may  be  produced.  Science  and  trade  are 
mutually  dependent :  without  the  assistance  of  science,  trade  would  be 
unable  to  supply  our  daily  increasing  wants ;  and  without  the  pecuniary 
support  of  trade,  science  would  languish  and  decay.  As  long  as 
arts  and  manufactures  are  left  to  be  directed  and  improved  by  simple 
experience,  their  progress  is  extremely  slow ;  but  directly  scientific 
knowledge  is  successfully  apphed  to  tiiem,  they  bound  forward  with 
astonishing  speed.  Look  at  the  art  of  taking  portraits :  for 
hundreds  of  years  it  remained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  oil  and 
water-colour  painters,  with  but  little  progress  in  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction ;  but  directly  science  was  apphed  to  it  in  the  form  of 
photography,  its  advance  in  this  respect  became  amazing.  Fifty 
years  ago,  photography  was  almost  unknown;  but  immediately 
Messrs.  Daguerre  and  Talbot,  in  1844,  made  known  their  processes, 
the  new  art  began  to  advance,  and  so  rapid  has  been  its  progress,  that 
at  the  present  time  many  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  its 
exercise,  and  milHons  of  portraits  have  been  taken  with  an  accuracy  and 
at  a  cost  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  old  method.  By  investigating 
the  chemical  action  of  electricity  upon  saline  bodies.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  isolated  sodium  and  magnesium,  which  has  led  to  the  establish- 
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ment  at  Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  of  the  manufacture  of  these 
metals.  By  the  abstract  researches  of  Hofmann  and  others  upon  coal 
tar,  many  new  compoimds  were  discovered,  and  the  extremely  profit- 
able manufacture  of  the  splendid  coal-tar  dyes  was  originated** 
(George  Gobe). 

Mr.  George   Gore's   admirable  book,   "  The   Scientific  Basis  of 
National  Progress,'*  is  utterly  opposed  to  Mr.  George's  **  Progress  and 
Poverty."     It  makes  no  difference  to  me  which  is  true,,  but  viewed 
dispassionately,  with  a  desire  to  get  at  the  truth,  by  one  who  was  born 
amongst  the  working  class,  who  knows  their  difl&culties,  but  who  has  had 
evidence  how  a  man  can  get  onward,  and  is  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  find 
out  '*  how  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses,"  it  seems  a  great 
error  of  judgment,  a  mistaken  and  cruel  kindness,  to  tell  the  working 
class   that  the  wealth  and  progress  of  the    nation  during  the  last 
century  is  due   to  their  labour.     Analyze  as  you  will  any  of  the 
operations  that  have  benefited   the  nation  during  the  last  century, 
and  then   say  if  you  think  the  same  is   solely  due  to  the  working 
class.      No,  you  will  not;  on   the   contrary,   you   would   find   that 
the  working  class  have  had  their  share  in    the  benefits   by   being 
more  fully  employed  and  better  maintained  than   at  any  previous 
period  of  the  world's  history ;  and  they  owe  the  improvement  to  the 
scientific    thinker,   the   skLLlcd    manufacturer,   the  enterprising  dis- 
tributor, and  the  speculative  capitalist.     Of  each  we  may  truly  say,  "As 
they  sowed,  so  they  have  reaped." 

Progress  and  poverty !  To  **  public  opinion  **  a  word  of  caution 
may  be  pardoned  as  to  Mr.  George's  en-oneous  teaching.  The  book  is 
dangerous,  because  of  the  subtle  manner  in  which  it  takes  a  scientific 
position,  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  well-known  writers  upon  Pohtical 
Economy  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  not  being  conversant  with  that 
**  dismal  science,*'  they  fail  to  see  that  much  that  is  omitted  would 
lead  to  quite  different  conclusions  to  those  of  Mr.  George.  The  book 
is  written  to  explain  why,  "  when  population  is  densest,  wealth  greatest, 
and  the  machinery  of  production  and  exchange  most  highly  developed, 
we  find  the  deepest  poverty,  the  sharpest  struggle  for  existence,  and 
the  most  enforced  idleness ;  *'  and  it  is  asserted  as  a  fact,  "  that  modem 
material  progress  does  not  merely  fail  to  reUeve  poverty — it  actually 
produces  it."  If  so,  perhaps  Mr.  George  will  explain  why  it  is  that  in 
1861,  in  655  unions  and  parishes,  with  a  population  of  19,886,000,  there 
were  1,088,974  paupers  ;  in  1871,  in  647  unions  and  parishes,  with  a 
population  of  22,706,031,  there  were  1,081,926  paupers;  but  in  1881, 
in  647  unions  and  parishes,  and  a  population  of  25,965,971,  there 
were  only  803,126  paupers.  All  reUable  information  proves  the 
opposite  of  what   Mr.   George  asserts ;    and,  bad  as  things   are  in 
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1884,  it  seems  to  me  that,  owing  to  railways  and  free  trade,  there  has 
been  a  more  general  "  levelling  up  "  of  the  people  during  the  last  forty 
years  than  at  any  preceding  time  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  not 
true  that  "  the  rich  are  growing  richer,  the  poor  poorer,"  but  the 
reverse.  There  is  no  getting  over  statistics,  and  they  prove  that  the 
middle  class  is  steadily  increasing,  by  that  portion  of  the  working  class 
who  have  raised  themselves  by  their  persevering  energy  in  the  social 
scale.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  wealth  was  distributed  amongst 
the  three  classes  in  1840  and  in  1877.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
average  fortunes  of  the  rich  are  11  per  cent,  lower,  those  of  the 
middle  class  80  per  cent,  lower,  while  the  condition  of  the  working 
class  has  improved  100  per  cent. : — 

K umber  of  Families.  Average  per  Ikmlly. 

1840.  1877.  1840.  1877.  18  W.         1877. 

Bioh  ....  86,833  222,600.  .£2,607,000,000  iB5, 728,000,000. .  £28,820  £25,805 
^^^L    \     782,100  1,824,400..   1,126,000,000    1,834,000,000..       1,439      1,005 

^c2w2^  I  *»3^»^7  4,629,100. .      191,000,000       398,000,000. .  44  86 

The  following  figures  disprove  Mr.  George's  assertion  that  the 
working  class  have  not  reaped  their  share  in  the  increase  of  wealth. 
And  who  can  doubt  that,  with  a  Httle  more  thrift,  temperance,  and 
sobriety,  and  with  an  intelligent  co-operation,  the  working  class  have 
the  power  to  greatly  improve  their  material  condition  ? — 

18()8.  1879. 

.- ^ ^  . ^ ^ 

Annnal  Incomes.  Fersons.  Stuna.  Persons.  Sams. 

Over          £5,000  ..          8,500  ..  £126,000,000  ..  9,350  ..  £164,000,000 

£1,000  to  £5,000  . .        48,800  . .  83,500,000  . .  53,650  . .  109,000,000 

£800     to  £1,000  ..      178,300  ..  88,000,000  ..  197,000  ..  114,000,000 

£100     to  £300      . .    1,026,400  . .  111,000,000  . .  1,128.000  . .  144,000,000 

Under        £100      ..    1,497,000  ..  81,500,000  ..  1,647,000  ..  106,000,000 

Working  Class      ..10,961,000  ..  329,000,000  ..  12,057,000  ..  428,000,000 

13,720,000  £819,000,000         16,092,000     £1,065,000,000 


"  If  we  compare  the  wages  of  the  working  class  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  and 
the  price  of  grain,  with  those  of  the  present  day,  we  see  how  much 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  this  class  : — 

1821-40.  1865-75. 

Wheat 58s.  per  bushel         . .        508.  per  bushel. 


6d.  per  hour  . . 
10s.  per  week 
25s. 


>»      »» 
16s.     „      „ 


9d.  per  hour. 
16s.  per  week. 
S2s. 


24s. 


»i       «t 


Masons*  Wages  . . 
Farm  Servants'  Wages  . 
Blacksmiths'        , , 
Cotton  Spinners'  „ 

•*In  fine,  wages  have  risen   60  per  cent, 
necessaries    (except  meat)    and  few  of  the  comforts  of  life    are  10 
per  cent,  dearer."    (Muixhaiil).    And  there  can  be  no  more  conclusive 
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proof  of  the  improved  condition  of  our  people  than  the  decline  in  the 
criminal  calendar,  and  in  the  nmnber  of  paupers : — 

1840-60.  1870-77. 

Conyictions  in  England . .         • .  1  in  830  inhabitants  . .  1  in  1,890  inhabitants. 
„  Scotland..         ..  1  „  875  „  ••In  1,440  „ 

,,  Ireland    ..         ..  1  „  571  „  ..  1  i*  2,048  „ 

„  United  Kingdom    1  „  725  „  . .  1  „  1,880  „ 

Paupersinthe      „  „  1  „    21  „  ••  1  „        33  „ 


As  regards  the  rate  of  remuneration,  landowner,  capitalist,  labourer, 
all  are  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  And  I  deny  that  the 
facts  justify  Mr.  George's  conclusion,  that  with  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, as  the  labourer  gets  no  more  and  the  capitalist  no  more* 
therefore  the  landowner  reaps  the  whole  gain.  In  1812,  the  wealth  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  £2,190,000,000 ;  in  1882,  £8,720,000,000. 
Does  Mr.  George  really  mean,  and  want  us  to  beheve,  that  the  increase 
of  our  wealth,  £6,680,000,000,  has  been  absorbed  by  the  owners  of  land  ? 
The  capital  and  deposits  of  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
£260,000,000  in  1850,  and  £782,000,000  in  1874 ;  does  this  increase  of 
£522,000,000  belong  to  the  landowners  ?  The  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  has  increased  as  follows  : — 

1848.  1877.  Increase. 

England £25,592,000  . .  £62,910,000  . .  152  per  cent. 

Scotland 1,080,000  ..       6,530,000  ..502      „ 

Ireland 1,356,000  ..       8,528,000  ..160      „ 


£28,028,000        £72,968,000 

Does  this  increase  of  £44,940,000  belong  to  the  landowners  ?  Does 
it  not  disprove  the  assertion  that  *'  the  enormous  increase  in 
productive  power  which  has  marked  the  present  century,  and  is 
still  going  on  with  accelerating  ratio,  has  no  tendency  to  extirpate 
poverty,  or  to  hghten  the  burden  of  those  compelled  to  toil "  (Henrt 
George)  ?  The  capital  of  co-operative  societies  has  increased  from 
£685,000  in  1864,  to  £6,200,000  in  1878.  The  first  co-operative 
society  was  started  in  Eochdale,  in  1844,  by  twenty-eight  workmen, 
who  subscribed  £1  each  ;  the  same  society,  in  1882,  had  10,894 
members,  with  a  share  capital  of  £815,243.  What  is  done  at  Boch- 
dale  can  be  done  anywhere,  everywhere.  The  true  friend  of  the  working 
class  would  tell  them  so,  and  use  every  effort  to  make  them  follow  their 
self-helpful  fellow- workmen  at  Eochdale. 

'*  Facts'*  are  too  sti*ong  for  the  indictment  against  the  rich, 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  made  by  Mr.  George  in  "  Progress  and 
Poverty.**  The  annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  £819,000,000  in  1868,  to  £1,065,000,000  in  1879.  Of  this 
increase  of  £246,000,000,  the  working  class,  and  those  whose  incomes 
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were  under  £100  a-jear,  received  £128,500,000  whilst  the  classes 
with  incomes  of  £1,000  and  over  received  £63,600,000.  The 
estimates  of  annual  rental  of  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
risen  as  follows : — 

1801 £32,600,000 

1884 84,800,000 

18G5        62,100,000 

1878        67,200,000 

What  rate  of  interest  do  these  "  monopolizers  "  get  ?  According  to 
Mr.  Giffen,  the  capital  value  of  land  is.  £2,010,000,000 ;  the  in- 
come, £67,200,000 ;  or  an  average  of  about  8  per  cent.  If  the  State 
bought  the  lot,  how  much  less  could  it  charge  ?  Let  us  compare  the 
remuneration  upon  money  invested  in  Consols  for  the  same  period, 
with  the  certainty  of  8  per  cent,  to  the  day,  and  no  trouble,  and 
the  possibility  of  gain  by  waiting  for  a  favourable  time  to  sell. 
In  1804,  Consols  averaged  66|,  and  we  find  a  steady  advance  in 
value ;  1801-10,  average  68 ;  1811-20,  average  66 ;  1821-30,  average 
84  ;  1881-40,  average  89;  1841-60,  average  92 ;  1851-60,  average  95 ; 
1882,  average  100^. 

The  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  from  £360,000,000» 
in  1816,  to  £1,120,000,000,  in  1877 ;  out  of  this  immense  increase,  the 
owners  of  land  have  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £48,700,000  since  1801. 
Yet  Mr.  Oeorge,  with  these  facts  open  to  him,  deliberately  asserts  that 
"  capital  and  labour  *'  have  not  benefited  by  our  material  progress, 
because ''  rent  swallows  up  the  whole  gain,  and  pauperism  accompanies 
progress." 

We  will  turn  to  the  records  of  the  Probate  Court,  and  to  the 
Begistrar-Oeneral's  death-record,  and  compare  the  number  of  people 
dying  who  left  over  £6,000,  and  the  number  of  people  dying  leaving 
above  £100  and  under  £6,000,  and  we  find  as  follows  : — 


1840.        Batlo.  1877.       Bttlo. 

Deaths  over  £5,000. .        ..      1,989      1*69     ..  4,478      8*86 

From  £100  to  £5,000        ..     17,986    15*25     ..  86,438    27*33 

The  following  digests  from  the  Probate  returns  give  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  position  of  the  three  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

England.                       Scotland.  Ireland. 

1840.       1877.                184a        1877.  1840.        1877. 

Rich     ..         ..      2*40        8*70     ..       1*01        8*24  ..      0*43        1-40 

Middle  Glass  ..     21*20      29*40    ..      9*17      25-88  ..      4*36      16-51 

Working  Glass       76-40      66*90    ..     89*82      70*88  ..    95*21      8209 

100-00    100-00         100-00    100*00  100-00    100.00 

gS  II 
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The  savings  bank  is  the  safest  guide  of  how  the  people  are  progreesiiig 
— ^it  is  a  business  indicating  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people — ^and  we  find  that  the  savings  bank  deposits  increased 
82  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1880.  Since  1840  the  increase  of 
depositors  has  risen  from  8  per  cent,  of  population  to  11  per  cent,  and 
the  ratio  of  paupers  has  fallen  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom — the  lowest  known  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  rated  over  £20  per 
annum  gives  a  fair  index  of  the  position  of  the  people  at  difbrent 
periods : — 

I^amber  of  Honiea  in 
National  Weilth.  United  Kingdom.  Bated  over  £90,      Batio  oC  Same. 

1840  ..  £3,824,000,000  ..  4,507,500  ..  244,300  ..  5*40 

1860  ..  5,215,000,000  ..  4,864,800  ••  519,200  ..  9*60 

1870  ..  6,880,000,000  ..  6,167,900  ..  764,100  ..  12-80 

1880  ..  8,420,000,000  ..  5,868,600  ..  1,002,400  ..  14*50 

The  only  conclusion  from  the  above  is  that  persona  in  easy  ciroum- 
stances,  compared  with  population,  are  three  times  as  numeroiis 
as  in  1840  ;  and  this  is  one  of  many  proofs  that,  so  feur  from  the  rieh 
growing  richer,  they  are  not  individually  so  wealthy  as  before,  while 
the  proportion  of  persons  in  middle  fortune  has  doubled,  and  the 
condition  of  the  working  class  improved  in  even  greater  degree  than 
the  growth  of  capital. 

Mr.  George  knows  very  well  that  the  position  of  the  '*  working 
man "  during  the  last  half-century  has  greatly  improved,  politioally 
and  socially ;  that  he  is  better  fed,  clad,  and  housed ;  therefore,  he 
modifies  his  opinion  by  telling  us,  *'  I  do  not  mean  that  the  condition 
of  the  lowest  class  has  nowhere,  nor  in  anything,  become  improved ; 
but  that  there  is  nowhere  an  improvement  which  can  be  credited  to 
increased  productive  power.**  To  what,  then,  is  the  improvement  due  ? 
A  few  facts  will  upset  his  theory.  On  Nov.  1,  1888,  in  reply  to  my 
inquii'ics  as  to  the  wages  earned  in  1848  and  1888,  the  following  is 
sent  me  by  a  manufacturer  at  Huddersficld : — 

1843.  18S3. 

Hoon  of  Labonr,  73.  Honn  of  Labonr,  5flL 

Hen.  Women.  Men.  Womoa 


Dyers           £0  14  0 

Oloth-millers           ..         ..  0  17  0 

Spinners 1  10  0 

Feeders        ..  £0    7    0 

Weavers 0  14  0        090 

Barlers         . .  0    6    0 

Knotters ••  0    6    0 

Menders       ..  0  10    0 

Piecers  (boys)         . .         .  •  0    4  0 

Finishers 10  0 

„        (boys)     ..         ..  0    5  0 

Teazers        0  14  0 


£12  0 
12  0 
1  10    0 

£0 12  0   : 

14    0        0  18  0      I 

0    9  0- 

0  10  0      I 

0  16  O      ! 


0    8  0 

14  0 

0    9  0 

12  0 
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In  his  letter  to  me  he  adds  that  "  the  working  classes  have  always 
opposed  the  adoption  of  improved  machinery,  and,  by  striking  and  other 
means,  to  render  it  most  difficult  for  manufacturers  to  effect  changes  ; 
and  yet  the  result  has  always  been  increased  wages  and  more  employment,** 
The  report  from  Leeds  is  not  so  favourable.  The  fine  cloth  trade 
has  been  replaced  by  a  commoner  class  of  goods,  adapted  for  whole- 
sale clothiers.  The  working  population  is  large,  but  there  would  be  few 
paupers  if  it  were  not  for  drink.  In  the  South  of  Scotland,  I  find 
that  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  while 
the  hours  of  labour  have  been  greatly  lessened. 

1843.  1883. 

Uonrs  of  Labour,  65  per  week.  Ilonn  of  Labour,  56}  yet  we^ 

Spinners,  weavers,  &c.    . .  12s.        to  15s.  per  week.  •  •  18s.  to  80s.  per  week. 

Women         5b.         to   6s.        „  ••      98.  to  15s.         „ 

Boys  and  girls         . .       . .     2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  „  •  •      68.  to  Ss.  6d.     „ 

Labourers  (unskilled)       . .  lOs.         to  14s.        „  •  •     16s.  to  20s.        „ 

In  1848,  75  per  cent,  of  the  families  lived  in  "  one-roomed  houses," 
five  to  ten  persons  living  in  a  single  room.  In  1888,  not  5  per  cent, 
of  the  fiEunilies  live  in  such  confinement,  and  very  many  of  the  houses 
are  the  v7orkpeople*s.  The  social  habits  have  much  improved,  now 
there  are  free  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  other  attractions 
besides  the  public-house.  The  population  is  higher  in  self-respect, 
intelligence,  and  comfort ;  as  different  as  night  to  day  in  1888  to 
what  it  was  in  1848. 

From  the  West  of  England  my  report  is  *'  that  men,  women, 
girls,  and  boys  are  40  per  cent,  better  off  than  they  were  in  1848. 
Machinery  and  steam  supply  the  power,  which  enables  women  to  do 
work  now  for  which  they  receive  men's  wages — work  they  would 
not  have  the  strength  to  do  unaided  by  modem  invention." 

The  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  May, 
1888,  stated  that  he  had  privately  obtained  returns  firom  leading  firms 
of  the  wages  of  different  classes  of  workpeople  in  the  employment  of 
those  firms  at  different  epochs,  from  1850  to  1888.  They  showed 
the  following  total  average  advance  from  the  first  date  to  the  last : 
Cotton  spuming  and  weaving,  74J  per  cent. ;  caHco  printing,  50  per 
cent. ;  bleaching,  50  per  cent. ;  mechanical  engineering,  10^  per  cent. ; 
coal  mining,  48^  per  cent. ;  building  trades,  89|  per  cent. ;  hookers, 
makers-up,  and  packers  in  warehouses,  84  per  cent.  The  74|  per 
cent,  being  disputed,  the  President  explained  the  rate  of  progress 
as  follows  :  From  1850  to  18G0,  17  per  cent.;  in  1870,  it  had  risen  to 
48^  per  cent. ;  in  1877,  to  64^  per  cent. ;  in  1888,  to  74J  per  cent. 
In  August,  1888,  he  was  prepared  with  additional  returns  of  the  pay- 
ment of  mills  in  different  districts,  four  of  which  showed  increase  of 
48   per  cent.,  58^  per   cent.,   78^   per  cent.,   and   79|   per  cent. 


reBpwtivcly;  or,  taking  weaving  separately,  as  some  of  Iiia  critics 
Lad  deBircd,  the  increase  was  iu  one  instance  as  higli  as  84J 
per  cent.  But  the  principal  point  for  my  argument  is.  that  the 
"higher  earnings"  are  not  due  lo  increase  of  individual  effort,  but 
that,  payment  being  paid  by  the  piece,  tbe  larger  quantity  giving  the 
increased  earnings,  they  are  attributahlo  to  improvement  in  the 
machinery  and  in  tbe  quality  of  the  material. 

At  the  "  Bright  Celebration  "  at  Birmingham,  June  13, 1883,  Mr. 
Bright  alluded  to  the  report  of  a  Commission,  in  16-15,  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Lawa  League,  sent  to  visit  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Somerset- 
shire, to  ascertain  how  much  the  farm  labourers  received  in  wages, 
how  they  spent  it,  and  how  they  contrived  to  live  upon  it.  This  waa 
before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  They  visited  eighty  families  of 
farm  labourers.  These  famihea  comprised  400  persona — father, 
mother,  and  children.  The  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family  were 
7s.  to  Ss.  per  week ;  the  wife  might  earn  6d.  or  Is.  per  week  by  a  little 
washing,  and  a  boy  or  girl  might  earn  a  similar  sum  by  frightening 
birds  from  the  corn.  The  whole  income  of  a  family,  averaging  five 
persons,  did  not  exceed  9s.  per  week.  In  sistcen  villages  in  tho 
county  of  Dorset,  it  was  fouud  that  tho  wages  averaged  6s.  i^.  per 
week — to  pay  for  rent,  food,  and  clothing.  In  Glaatonbury,  in 
Somersetshire,  the  report  stated  that  carpentera,  joiners,  and  stone- 
masons were  paid  at  the  rate  of  14a.  per  week.  You  cannot  get  the 
farm  labourers  now  to  do  the  same  work  under  l-ls,  or  los.  per  week. 
His  condition  might  be  better,  but,  compared  with  what  it  was  forty 
years  ago,  there  is  no  comparison  ;  if  not  a  state  of  comfort  now,  it 
was  one  of  "  absolute  suffering  "  then.  Take  the  working  men  and 
women  in  our  Lancashire  factories.  Jlr.  Bright  gives  the  figures  &om 
tho  wagea-book  of  his  own  firm  for  two  months  of  1841  and  two 
months  of  1881 ;  the  persons  whose  wages  he  refers  to  are  those  of 
young  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  process  of  cotton  Bpinning 
and  manufacture.  Those  who  received  8s.  per  week  in  1841,  in 
16S1  received  ISs. ;  and  the  class  that  received  7s.  Gd.  now  receive 
15b.;  another  class,  that  received  6a.,  now  receive  I4s.  Boys  who 
bad  6s.  6d.  per  week  in  1841,  received  Ss.  6d.  in  1881.  Now  comes 
on  important  point  for  those  to  ponder  over  who  contend  that 
"machinery"  has  not  benefited  the  working  class.  The  "machinery" 
since  1841  has  been  improved,  and  for  this  men  are  more  competent ; 
and  where  women  had  17s.  Gd.  per  week  in  1641,  men  have  35s.  Gd.  in 
1881,  for  doing  similar  work.  You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  Uio 
number  of  hours  has  been  reduced  in  factories ;  so  that  if  you  were  to 
take  hour  for  hour,  and  time  for  time,  you  may  safely  say  that  in  our 
ootton  factories  tbe  wages  paid  in  18S1  are  douhU  what  they  were  in 
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1841.  The  skilled  labourers,  such  as  mechanics,  blacksmiths,  engi- 
neers, and  overlookers,  are  paid  about  half  as  much  again  in  1881  as 
in  1841.  The  wages  of  domestic  servants  have  more  than  doubled  the 
last  forty  years.  There  have  been  no  associations  or  unions,  no 
strikes ;  the  advance  has  come  naturally  and  inevitably  from  the  grow- 
ing wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Not  only  does  the  labouiing 
man  get  a  higher  scale  of  wages,  but  the  money  he  receives  will 
buy  him  a  larger  quantity  of  bread,  tea,  sugar,  clothing,  &c.,  than  it 
would  have  done  forty  years  ago.  In  fact,  without  the  material  pro- 
gress caused  by  inventions,  and  the  capital  and  skill  employed  in 
production  and  distribution,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  house, 
feed,  and  clothe  the  millions  of  our  steadily  increasing  population. 

In  1798  Malthus  published  his  celebrated  "  Essay  on  Population,*' 
the  leading  principle  of  which  is,  that  as  the  means  of  sustenance 
increase  only  in  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  1,  2,  8,  4,  &c.,  the  popula- 
tion increases  in  the  geometrical  ratio  of  1,  2,  4,  8,  &c. ;  and  that, 
consequently,  society  is  doomed  to  a  perpetual  struggle  to  find  food 
equal  to  the  number  of  its  mouths.  We  need  not  go  into  his  reme- 
dies, but  to  maintain  our  argument,  that  the  Creator  has  so  arranged 
for  "all  mouths'*  to  be  fed,  if  mankind  wiU  but  wisely  use  his 
"brains**  and  body;  there  is  the  fact  that  this  book  was  written 
because  of  the  seeming  impossibility  of  feeding  the  then  existing 
population ;  yet  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1801  was 
only  15,902,822,  and  solely  by  the  increased  productive  power  of 
machinery,  we  are  able  to  maintain,  in  a  more  healthy  and  comfort- 
able manner,  a  population  of  35,289,950,  in  1882.  From  various 
writers  we  hear  that  the  "  poverty  *'  of  our  time  is  mainly  due  to 
land  monopoly,  or  scarcity  of  land.  A  few  figures  may  alter  a  view 
of  the  matter  that  is  too  readily  accepted  by  men  who  ought  to  know 
better.  In  1801  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  9,060,998 ; 
in  1882,  26,406,820,  or  nearly  trebled  in  eighty  years ;  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  every  class  greatly  improved,  without  any  in- 
crease in  their  land,  but  a  marvellous  increase  in  their  productive 
power  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Scotland,  upon  the  same  principle, 
maintains  in  a  much  better  manner  her  population  of  8,785,400  in 
1882,  than  she  did  the  1,625,000  in  1801.  With  no  less  land  than 
in  1801,  but  without  the  help  of  the  "  modem  productive  power,** 
we  find  Ireland  is  not  so  well  able  to  maintain  her  population  of 
5,097,730  m  1882  as  she  was  5,216,329  in  1801.  Can  there  be  a 
better  proof  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  think  over  what  Nature 
has  enabled  us  to  "produce  best  and  cheapest,**  and  to  exchange  the 
same  for  the  *'  food  and  necessaries  of  life  **  that  other  nations  can 
produce  cheaper  than  ourselves  ?    Our  policy  is  to  strive  for  the  in- 
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telligent  co-operation  of  capital,  skill,  and  labour,  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  and  a  better  quality  of  work  than  heretofore,  and  to 
have  the  most  economical  system  of  production  and  distribution  that 
capital,  experience,  and  thought  can  supply. 

We  are  then  told  that  *'  so  long  as  all  the  increased  wealth  which 
modem  progress  brings,  goes  but  to  build  up  great  fortunes,  to 
increase  luxury,  and  make  sharper  the  contrast  between  tho 
House  of  Have  and  the  House  of  Want,  progress  is  not  real, 
and  cannot  be  permanent."  A  perfectly  justifiable  conclusion, 
if  the  statement  was  true;  but  all  statistics  prove  that  the  poorer 
classes,  at  least  those  that  will  or  can  work,  are  paid  a  larger  share 
than  formerly  for  their  share  in  what  is  produced,  and  wages  generally 
are  more  uniform.  To  any  one  who  has  lived  half  a  century,  statistics 
are  not  necessary ;  the  position  of  the  working  class  then  and  now  aro 
so  very  different.  Mr.  George  asks,  "Why,  in  spite  of  increase  in 
productive  power,  do  wages  tend  to  a  minimum  which  will  gain  but 
a  bare  Hving  ?  **  In  reply,  I  should  advise  Mr.  George  to  study  the 
law  of  "  supply  and  demand  '* — a  law  he  has  chosen  to  ignore,  although 
it  is  the  foimdation-stone  upon  which  political  economy  is  built.  It 
surprises  Mr.  George  that  the  **  labour-saving  inventions  of  our 
age  have  not  lightened  the  toil  and  improved  the  condition  of  the 
labourer."  They  have  done  so,  fully  in  proportion  to  what  labour 
deserves.  Mr.  George  must  be  aware  that  many  of  these  '*  labour- 
saving  machines "  had  to  be  introduced  because  of  the  difficulty 
employers  had  to  get  their  men  to  work  regularly;  and  it  seems 
natural  and  equitable  that  the  skilled  brain  that  invents  and  directs, 
and  the  capital  that  invests  in  productive  machinery,  should  get  tho 
greater  benefit  from  a  "producing  power"  that  makes  them  to  a 
certain  extent  independent  of  labour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  machinery, 
if  it  has  not  lessened,  certainly  has  not  increased  the  "  labourer's*' 
share  in  the  greater  result.  Instead  of  explaining  this  to  the  "  work- 
ing class/'  and  advising  them  to  try  and  be  a  more  willing  and 
intelligent  helpmate  with  their  employers,  Mr.  George  tells  the 
working  class,  that  they  are  independent  of  capitalists.  Ho 
gives  us  quite  a  new  idea — viz.,  "that  wages,  instead  of  being 
drawn  from  capital,  are  in  reahty  drawn  from  the  product 
of  the  labour  for  which  they  are  paid."  How  does  he  ex- 
plain this  ?  He  says :  "  If  I  devote  my  labour  to  getting  bird's  eggs 
or  picking  wild  berries,  the  eggs  or  berries  I  thus  get  are  my  wages. 
Surely  no  one  will  contend  that  in  such  a  case  wages  are  drawn  from 
capital.  There  is  no  capital  in  the  case."  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
get  enough  bnd's  eggs  or  wild  berries,  or,  as  Mr.  George  tells  us  in 
another  place,  "  to  climb  the  trees  for  frniit,  or  follow  the  receding  tide 
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for  shell-fisli/'  does  Mr.  George  imagine  that  even  the  working  class 
would  be  content  to  live  on  such  a  dainty  fiEure.  Is  it  an  illustration 
worthj  of  the  subject — viz.,  the  wages  fund  of  the  labouring  class  ? 
And  whether  without  capital  and  skilled  directors  of  labour,  not  onlj 
whether  civilization  and  progress  be  possible,  but  could  society  exist  as 
it  is  in  London,  New  York,  Paris,  in  1888,  with  its  infinitely  sub- 
divided and  intricate  net-work  of  production  and  exchange  ?  Analyze 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  you  will  find  the  result  of  the  joint 
labour  is  fedrly  apportioned  to  the  capital,  skill,  and  labour  which  has 
produced  the  result.  Incite,  by  all  means,  the  working  man  to  try  for 
a  larger  share  for  his  labour,  but  tell  him  that  he  is  only  entitled  to 
this  larger  share  by  producing  a  larger  quantity,  or  a  better  quality,  of 
work.  Incite  him  to  thrift,  not  by  making  capital  valueless,  but  by 
explaining  to  him  its  value ;  that  money,  like  labour,  seeks  for  the 
market  that  yields  the  most  profit  from  the  loan  of  it.  Advise  him  to 
save,  let  it  be  ever  so  little,  and  to  wisely  use  his  savings  ;  appeal  to 
him  as  an  intelligent  man  ;  do  not  insult  his  common  sense  by  teUing 
him  <*  that  the  capitahst  is  not  needed  to  pay  him  his  wages.*'  Quite 
true,  if  he  will  be  content  to  live  in  the  woods  (if  he  can  find  them  in 
1883)  on  berries  and  bird's  eggs ;  but  utterly  untrue,  if  we  are  to  have 
warehouses  filled  with  stock,  mills  and  machinery,  railways  and  Suez 
Canals;  man  as  a  being  who  has  steadily  developed  from  barbarism, 
and  who  believes  in  a  higher  development,  and  not  as  returning  to  the 
condition  of  savages. 

Mr.  George  ought  to  have  lived  in  an  earlier  age  of  the  world.  On 
page  11  he  tells  us :  **  When  wages  are  paid  in  kind — that  is  to  say, 
in  wealth  of  the  same  species  as  the  labourer  produces ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  I  hire  men  to  cut  wood,  agreeing  to  give  them  as  wages  a  portion  of 
the  wood  they  cut, — ^it  is  evident  that  no  capital  is  required  for  the 
payment  of  wages."  If  the  world's  work  could  be  done  in  this 
manner,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  bringing  up  **  barter  '*  again ; 
but  it  is  utterly  impracticable.  Mr.  George  admits  that  capital  is 
needed  if  *•  you  do  not  choose  either  to  sell  or  borrow,"  but  prefer  to 
go  on  accumulating  stock.  But  he  tells  us  that,  even  for  a  Suez 
Canal,  "  if  the  workmen  were  paid  in  tunnel  (which,  if  convenient, 
might  easily  be  done  by  paying  them  in  stock  of  the  company),  then 
no  capital  for  the  payment  of  wages  would  be  required."  Mr.  George 
only  revives,  by  this  suggestion,  the  exploded  fallacy  of  **  labour 
notes,"  introduced  by  a  good-hearted  man  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  class.  You  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can- 
not make  him  drink  ;  you  may  pay  labour  by  "  tunnel  notes,*'  **  labour 
notes  '' — call  them  what  you  like — but  you  cannot  make  a  man  take 
them  for  rent,  clothing,  food,  &c.    Does  any  sane  man  think  that  the 


working  class  would  be  better  off  if  paid  ia  "labour  notes,"  "  tunnel 
or  other  stock,"  whicli  they  vould  have  to  waste  time  in  bartering 
away  to  obtain  the  neeeEsarieB  of  life,  than  by  the  present  system,  by 
which  they  receive  from  the  capitalist  their  wages  in  money,  that  has 
a  recognized  value,  and  will  be  taken  anywhere  by  every  one  ? 

Those  who  tell  us  that  "  all  wealth  ia  due  to  labom-,  therefore  to 
labour  all  wealth  should  go,"  not  only  overlook  the  fact  tliat  the  result 
is  obtained  by  the  collective  efforts  of  capital,  skill,  and  labour,  but 
that  "  labour  "  always  gets  its  share,  whilst  the  capitalist  may  not  get 
any  interest,  and  often  loses  the  principal.  For  example,  take  the 
failures  yearly,  or  productions  like  the  Great  Eastern ;  the  labourer  geta 
his  wages,  hut  the  capitalist  never  gets  bis  money  back  ^ain;  of  what 
vaUio  would  "  Great  Eastern  notes  "  be,  had  that  costly  vessel  been 
built,  as  Mr.  George  suggests  such  vessels  might  be,  without  the 
aid  of  the  useless  capitalist  ?  We  are  told  that  "  there  ia 
but  one  way  to  remove  an  evil,  and  that  is  to  remove  its  cause." 
To  this  I  heartily  assent,  but  utterly  differ  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  evil  referred  to,  as  I  should  protest  against  the  remedy  suggested, 
oven  if  it  wei-e  the  cause,  the  remedy  being  worse  than  the  disease. 
But  the  cause  assigned  for  the  wages  paid  to  labourers  is  not  the  true 
one  ;  the  I'ate  of  wages  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand — the  proportion  between  the  number  of  tlie  buyers  and 
sellers — which  regulates  the  price  and  remuneration  of  «//— labour, 
skill,  and  capital  alike.  ^Ir.  George  tella  as  that  "  poverty  deepens  aa 
wealth  increases,  and  wages  are  forced  down  while  productive  power 
gi-Dws,  because  land,  which  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  the  field  of  all 
labour, is  monopolized.  To  extirpatepoverty.tomakewages  what  justice 
commands  they  should  be — the  full  earnings  of  the  labourer — we  must 
therefore  substitute  for  the  individual  ownership  of  land  a  common 
ownership.  Nothing  else  will  go  to  the  cause  of  the  evil — in  nothing 
else  ia  there  the  ahghteat  hope. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  the  unjust  and  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  apparent  in  modem  civilization,  and  for  all  the  evils  which 
iiow  from  it. 

"  We  must  make  laml  eoiiimon  jirnpeiUj," 

This  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  ;  in  thinking  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of"  progress  and  poverty."  you  must  remember 
that  the  above  is  "  the  remedy  "  that,  Hr.  George  tells  us,  will  alone 
get  rid  of  that  gaunt  spectre,  "  poverty."  The  book  is  unique  in  its 
coutradictoi?  statements.  The  earners  of  wages  are  told  they  are 
independent  of  capital,  yet  the  value  of  capital  ia  admitted.  In  the 
chapter  upon  Interest  the  iliuat rations  are  carefully  selected  from 
writers  against  interest.     Page  28 :  we  are  asked,  "  la  interest,  then, 
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natural  and  equitable  ?  There  is  nothing  in  this  illustration  to  show 
it  to  be  ;  "  whilst  (page  80)  we  are  told  :  **  Thus  interest  springs  from 
the  power  of  increase  which  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature,  and 
the,  in  effect,  analogous  capacity  for  exchange,  give  to  capital.  It  is 
not  an  arbitrary,  but  a  natural  thing ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  particular 
social  organization,  but  of  laws  of  the  universe  which  underlie  society. 
It  is,  therefore,  just." 

Book  VL :  we  have  the  following  quotation  in  support  of  "the 
remedy** :  "A  new  and  fair  division  of  the  goods  and  rights  of  this 
world  should  be  the  main  object  of  those  who  conduct  human  affairs  ** 
(De  Tocqueville).  Yet  at  page  67  we  are  told  that  "  in  justice  is  the 
highest  and  truest  expediency."  We  get  at  Mr.  George's  ideas  of 
justice  (pages  62,  68) :  *'  I  do  not  propose  either  to  purchase  or  to  con* 
fiscate  private  property  in  land.  The  first  would  be  unjust,  the  second 
needless.  Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold  it  still  retain,  if  they 
want  to,  possession  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  land.  Let 
them  continue  to  call  it  their  land.  Let  them  buy  and  sell,  and 
bequeath  and  devise  it.  We  may  safely  leave  them  the  shell,  if  we  take 
the  kernel.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
confiscate  rent"  In  this  free  and  easy  manner,  this  writer,  who  professes 
to  believe  in  "justice,"  coolly  submits  a  bare-faced  proposal  for  the 
State  to  commit  wholesale  robbery. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit  that  the  owners  of  land 
beheve,  with  Mr.  George,  that  there  is  no  other  means  to  "  extirpate 
poverty,"  and  they  possess  the  moral  courage  to  relinquish  their 
rights;  would  such  an  act  of  noble  self-sacrifice  produce  the  pro- 
mised result  ?  No.  Think  again  over  Mr.  George's  statement.  Page 
68  :  He  says  :  **  What  I  therefore  propose,  as  the  simple  yet  sovereign 
remedy,  which  will  raise  wages,  increase  the  earnings  of  capital, 
extirpate  pauperism,  abolish  poverty,  give  remunerative  employment 
to  whoever  wishes  it,  afford  free  scope  to  human  powers,  lessen  crime, 
elevate  morals  and  taste  and  intelligence,  purify  government,  and 
carry  civilization  to  yet  nobler  heights,  is — to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation, 
to  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  of  land  values" 

Is  Mr.  George  aware  that  the  gross  annual  rental  value  of  the 
land  is  under  £70,000,000 ;  that  the  population  is  over  85,000,000? 
Talk  of  Utopian  schemes ;  why,  to  realize  what  Mr.  George  offers  to 
accomplish  by  his  only  "  true  remedy,"  would  require  a  new  world, 
and  men  to  be  re-created.  Judging  from  the  past,  it  will  be  a  very 
long  time  before  we  shall  attain  to  his  ideal.  Yet  he  writes  as  if  he 
really  believed  that  the  State,  by  a  violation  of  the  moral  law,  by  ap- 
propriating the  property  of  a  class  it  is  their  duty  to  protect,  by  under- 
mining the  sacredness  of  property,  and  thereby  taking  away  the  desire 
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to  accumulate,  upon  which  all  progress  depends,  he  will  make  of  this 
world  a  paradise  for  the  working  class.  This  sovereign  remedy,  if 
it  aboUshed  taxation,  would  rid  each  individual  of,  say,  40s.  to 
60s.  yearly  of  taxation.  (The  working  class  pay  their  taxes  mostly  in 
the  beer  and  spirits  they  drink,  and  the  tobacco  they  smoke.)  This 
irehef  to  the  working  class  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  the  '*  only  true 
remedy'*  to  get  rid  of  poverty.  K  it  be  so,  God  help  the  poor. 
Mr.  George,  no  doubt,  wishes  to  be  a  **  social  reformer,"  but,  as  all 
his  reforms  depend  for  their  realization  upon  the  complete  spoliation 
of  one  class  to  benefit  another,  it  appears  to  me  that,  as  he  wants 
to  alter  the  whole  structure  and  condition  of  society,  he  is  not  a 
reformer,  but  a  social  revolutionist. 

Mr.  George  writes  as  an  earnest  man,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
anxious  for  the  results  just  indicated,  but  to  tell  us  that  **  civilization  is 
to  be  carried  to  yet  nobler  heights  "  by  committing  one  of  the  greatest 
acts  of  spoliation  in  all  time,  is  a  singular  method  to  secure  the  end  he 
has  in  view.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  most  emphatically  that 
this  "  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy  "  would  fail  in  its  intended  effect ; 
or  I  should  lose  all  faith  in  moral  law  and  justice.  Karl  Marx  calls 
"  capitalism  the  devouring  monster  of  civilization — the  curse  of  the 
day ; "  other  writers  of  our  day  call  **  capitahsm  a  blood-sucking 
monster ;  "  or,  "in  the  pauperized  proletarianism  of  England  we  see  the 
fatal  and  blighting  effects  of  capitahsm.'*  *'  In  this,  the  antipodes  of 
Altruism  and  SociaHsm,  Egoism,  hes  the  secret  of  man's  crime  against 
his  fellow-man — a  crime  that  is  bringing  its  own  punishment  in  the 
approaching  exploitations  of  landlordism.  A  great  trust  has  been 
abused,  and  by  that  eternal  law  of  justice  [how  can  such  wholesale 
robbers  talk  of  justice  ?]  which  our  great  Law-giver  so  lucidly  put  on 
record,  when  He  bid  His  people  choose  the  good  or  the  evU,  life  or 
death,  now  rises  in  its  awful  majesty  '  to  avenge  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
and  them  that  suffer  wrong  ;  *  and  if  the  only  *  solution  of  the 
problem,'  how  to  avert  a  chronic  state  of  starvation,  crime,  and 
misery  from  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  hes  in  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  land,  let  the  voice  of  the  many  be  heard  now  raised 
to  proclaim,  '  Before  man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made  us 
men.'  '*  True,  she  did,  but  it  was  as  the  rough  diamond,  that  wanted 
'*  time  *'  to  poHsh  it ;  and  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  make  man  the 
civihzed  being  that  obeys  law  and  respects  order,  the  sacredness  of 
property ;  and  if  these  evil  advisers  had  their  way,  society  would  be 
checked  in  its  upward  and  onward  progress,  by  God's  law  of  steady 
development. 
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**  Whatsoeyez  the  goneral  mass  of  men  contrived  to  do,  or  to  attain,  all 
things  that  wo  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are  properly  the  outer 
material  result,  the  practical  realization  and  embodiment  of  thoughts  that 
dwelt  in  the  great  men  sent  into  the  world." — Cablyle. 

For  men's  progress,  wo  want  an  unshaken  belief  that 

"  We  mould  our  destiny  ;  the  Future  lies 

As  clay  within  our  hands,  and  our  own  will 
Fashions  the  Present  to  the  good  or  ill 

Which  in  the  great  Hereafter  shall  arise 

To  damn  us,  or  to  lift  us  to  the  skies. 
Ours  is  the  purpose  which  our  deeds  fulfil, 
Slaves,  it  may  be,  or  dupes,  yet  masters  still 

Of  that  which  lives  most  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

But  vainly  fearful,  or  more  vainly  proud, 
Wo  first  deny  the  will  which  God  has  given, 

Then  robe  our  kingly  maker  in  the  shroud 
Of  the  foul  sins  for  which  we  barter  Heaven. 

Thus,  self-rejected  from  our  high  estate, 

We  next  dethrone  our  God,  and  worship  Fate.** 

S.  W.  Hughes, 

The  events  of  to-day  affect  the  events  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
trndulations  of  the  influences  of  the  past  work  for  ever  onward  into 
the  fature.  The  act  intended  and  accomplished  generates  other 
purposes,  and  affects,  in  multiplex  modes,  the  course  and  issue  of 
other  events.  Time,  the  arch-experimenter,  is  continually  varying  the 
conditions  of  outward  phenomena  and  inward  thought,  so  that  the 
collective  phenomena  of  what  we  call  history  are  undergoing  ceaseless 
change.  To  progress,  we  must  remove  the  obstacles  in  our  way. 
Ignorance  sees  no  difficulties  ;  partial  knowledge  sees  them,  and  recoUs 
before  them ;  complete  knowledge  sees  past  them,  and  removes  them. 
Progress  is  due  to  thought — thought  latent,  for  a  time,  in  some  pre- 
eminent mind,  but  gradually  attaining  realization.  The  thinking  soul 
is  the  central  motive  force,  the  mainspring  of  progress.  Thought  is 
life,  and  history  is  its  flower  and  fruit.  In  all  the  great  crises  of 
history,  we  find  the  affluent  inspiration  of  a  new  idea  pouring  in- 
vigorative energy  into  life — unseen  spiritual  thought  becoming  operant 
in  changing  the  credence  of  the  world,  and  determining  the  outward 
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and  actual  on-goings  of  the  period.  We  are  apt  to  underrate  the 
influence  of  thinkers,  of  the  good  men  who  have  left  us ;  yet  theur 
influence  is  great  in  the  formation  of  our  character.  The  power  of 
example,  probably,  never  ceases  during  life.  Even  old  age  is  not 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  society ;  and  a  change  of  companions  acts  upon 
the  character  long  after  the  character  would  appear  incapable  of 
further  development  Man  is  more  "imitative"  than  is  generally 
beheved,  and  we  are  all  influenced  more  or  less  by  our  associations, 
and  are  apt  to  copy  those  whom  we  admire,  and  in  doing  so,  we 
imbibe  a  something  that  gives  a  colour  to  their  character,  and  will 
affect  our  own.  In  reading  a  book,  we  like  or  dislike  the 
characters,  and  in  admiring  the  good  or  condemning  the  evil,  the 
book  unconsciously  moulds  our  opinion,  and  will  affect  our  judg- 
ment. We  acquire  habits  which  seem  of  no  consequence,  but 
which  are  the  channels  of  a  thousand  new  impulses  to  our  soul. 
The  majority  of  us  are  dependent  on  external  guidance,  and  are 
guided  and  formed,  not  indeed  by  the  will,  but  by  the  example 
and  sympathy  of  others.  Man  needs  now  for  his  guidance  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  divine  purpose  and  human  duty ;  he  must,  by  our 
thinkers,  be  led  to  recognize  life  as  an  heritage  on  which  the  feu- 
rent — indicative  of  our  responsibihty — of  intelligent  obedience  is 
continually  chargeable.  To  look  thus  on  life  will  greaten  ai^d 
broaden  the  character,  will  ennoble  and  elevate  the  soul,  and 
quicken  and  excite  the  whole  being  to  spread  the  rich,  varied,  and 
potent  influences  of  dutiful  activity  throughout  the  vast  theatre  of 
the  moral  universe. 

**  Upward  and  onward  **  is  the  true  motto  of  human  existence : 

**  Still  'tis  our  being's  inborn  tone, 
To  strive  for  ever  ujp  and  on.*' 

GOETHS. 

Life  is  a  scries  of  acts,  each  of  which  should  be  a  well  defined  and 
reflective  effort  to  bring  about  some  predetermined  purpose.  Did 
man  uniformly  act  from  the  suggestions  of  his  reason,  his  thoughts 
and  doings  would  have  the  relation  of  sequence  and  conduct— his 
conduct  would  be,  in  all  circumstances,  divinable ;  history  would  be 
science.  Instead  of  being  like  a  pilotless  vessel  on  the  tide  of 
affairs,  we  want  his  reason  to  seize  the  helm  and  guide  him 
onward  safely  through  the  toils  and  dangers  of  life ;  we  want  him  to 
go  through  hfe's  duties  with  an  aggressive  and  unyielding  persistency, 
not  so  much  for  progression  as  ascension,  with  a  belief  that  the 
best  life  is  the  greatest. 

To  descend   from  the  ideal  to  the  practical,  to  the  solution  of 
that  anxious  problem,  how  we  are  to  get  our  living :  it  seems  to  me 
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we  have  reached  tliat  period  when,  as  manufacturers,  producers,  or 
distaributors,  our  activity  must  be  more  rational,  more  thoughtful, 
more  logical.  Wo  can  only  hold  our  own  in  the  world's  struggle 
by  a  greater  perfection  in  our  work,  a  greater  economy  in  its  pro- 
duction. There  is  no  standing  still ;  we  must  **  progress,*'  or  lose 
the  trade  of  the  world,  by  which  we  get  the  material  and  food 
necessary  for  our  existence. 

Decaying  trade,  all  admit;  but  various  reasons  are  suggested. 
Those  who  ask  for  Protection  forget  that  we  have  always  had  hostile 
tariffs,  against  which  we  used  to  successfully  contend  ;  if  we  fail  to  do 
so  now,  there  must  be  some  other  cause.  If  we  have  lost  this  or  that 
market,  the  reason  will  be  found  to  be  that  other  nations  can  supply 
what  we  used  to,  cheaper  or  better.  There  has  been  a  great  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  power  abroad,  and  we  oppose  powerful 
competition  by  "paternal"  factory  legislation.  For  some  years 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1874,  which  came  into  operation 
in  1875,  and  reduced  the  working  time  of  factories  to  fifty-six  hours 
per  week,  France  and  Belgium  was  making  such  rapid  strides  in  flax 
and  woollen  spinning,  that  British  spinners  had  hard  work,  even  with 
sixty  hours,  to  hold  their  own  against  the  seventy-two  hours  worked 
on  the  Continent.  In  1874,  the  late  Mr.  John  Crossley,  M.P.,  stated 
"  that  on  account  of  the  difference  in  hours,  the  Belgians  and  French 
could  purchase  the  wool  in  London,  take  it  abroad,  spin  it,  and  send 
it  into  the  Bradford  market  as  yam  cheaper  by  8d.  or  4d.  per  lb.  than, 
the  Bradford  manufacturers  could  afford  to  sell  it.  They  also  com- 
peted in  piece  goods.  The  result  was  that  there  were  no  less  than 
20,000  looms  idle  in  Bradford  and  the  district.  Formerly,  in  the 
district  from  which  he  came,  there  existed  a  large  loom  trade,  which 
BuppHed  yam  to  the  manufacturers  of  fancy  goods  in  Glasgow  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  that  trade  had  now  become  unprofitable 
in  consequence  of  Belgium  having  entered  into  competition  with  it, 
and  having  succeeded  in  transferring  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  that 
article  to  itself."  "  Patemal  legislation "  is  a  crael  kindness,  and 
its  results  to  the  persons  protected  by  it  are  similar  to  what  happens 
to  children  spoilt  by  the  indulgence  of  their  parents ;  it  causes  the 
ruin  of  the  parties  they  so  foohshly  try  to  save.  If  all  the  factories 
in  the  world  agreed  to  work  their  mills  only  fifty-six  hours  per 
week,  the  arrangement  might  be  justifiable ;  but  to  grumble  at  a 
"falling  off"  in  the  demand  for  our  manufactured  articles,  that  by 
our  poHcy  we  have  virtually  shut  ourselves  from  being  able  to  make 
as  cheap  as  others,  is  alike  foohsh  and  useless.  There  is  a  cause  of 
the  demand  faUing  off;  if  we  want  to  keep  up  the  supply,  we  must 
remove  the  cause  that  has  checked  the  demand.     The  law  of  the 
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••survival  of  the  fittest"  applies  to  manufactures  and  trades,  and 
our  suicidal  policy,  our  stupid  attempts  to  put  aside  the  law  of 
'*  supply  and  demand,"  have  lost  us  the  command  of  the  markets  of 
the  world.  '•  Thirty-five  years  ago,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
possessed  850,000  flax-spinning  spindles,  or  four  and  a-half  times 
more  than  the  Continent,  which  owned  190,000.  At  present  the 
United  Kingdom  has  1,292,000  spindles,  but  continental  competitors 
now  possess  1,705,600,  or  82  per  cent,  more  than  Britain.  .  .  , 
British  spinners  are  rapidly  losing  ground  in  home,  as  well  as 
in  continental  markets.  .  .  .  The  exports  of  linen  yam  for  the  six 
years  before  the  Factory  Act  of  1874  came  into  operation,  averaged 
82,520,237  lbs. ;  but  for  the  six  years  after  the  Act,  they  averaged 
only  20,286,957  lbs.  In  1874  we  exported  27,154,906  lbs.,  and 
imported  1,875,640  lbs. ;  but  in  1880  the  exports  had  fallen  to 
16,487,200  lbs.,  and  the  imports  had  increased  to  5,958,781  lbs.  The 
shares  of  the  twelve  leading  Belfast  flax-spinning  companies  quoted  in 
the  mai'ket,  with  the  exception  of  two,  average  58  per  cent,  under 
par ;  with  equal  hours  to  the  Continent,  all  these  would  be  flourish- 
ing concerns  "  (ABcmsALD  W.  Finlayson). 

The  above  is  a  good  example  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  trying 
to  regulate  production  by  Act  of  Parhament ;  you  have  the  power  to 
Hmit  the  hours  of  labour  by  law,  if  you  wish  to  do  so  ;  but  you  cannot 
go  against  the  ''laws  of  nature"  without  paying  a  most  fearful 
penalty.  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  unless  the  modem  system  of 
••  grandmotherly  legislation,"  this  interference  between  employer  and 
employed,  landlord  and  tenant,  debtor  and  creditor,  scientists  with 
their  experiments,  &c.,  be  stopped,  and  the  Act  of  1874  be  repealed,  we 
shall  lose  by  degrees  our  export  trade,  and  the  nation  will  be  on  its 
road  to  ruin.  By  the  operation  of  this  same  Act  of  1874,  we  find 
that  the  exports  of  woollen  manufactures,  which  for  the  five 
years  ending  1874  were  £129,881,441,  had  fallen  in  the  next  five 
years  to  £85,800,289,  and  the  imports  had  risen  firom  £8,862,656 
in  1870,  to  £7,747,444  in  1880.  The  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted 
yam,  which  for  the  five  years  ending  1874  amounted  to  188,722,864  lbs., 
declined  in  the  next  five  years  to  148,859,096  lbs.  The  imports  of 
the  year  increased  from  10,294,415  lbs.  in  1870,  to  15,069,881  lbs.  in 
1880.  People  watch  the  increase  of  •*  imports,"  but,  to  get  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  case,  you  must  watch  both  exports  and  imports.  We 
want  the  ••  foreign  "  as  well  as  the  home  trade  to  keep  our  factories 
going.  The  increase  in  ••  imports  "  shows  that  our  traders  are  compelled 
to  buy  goods  from  abroad ;  and  the  decrease  in  the  exports  is  a  proof 
that  our  foreign  competitors  are  supplying  the  continental  and  other 
markets  that  we  used  to  supply.    It  must  be  very  galling  for  Bradford 
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and  Belfast  spinners  to  be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  stand 
by,  with  factories  only  partially  worked,  and  let  foreign  manufacturers 
take  the  orders  they  used  to  obtain.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  spinners 
have  not  made  that  progress  in  technical  knowledge  that  foreign 
spinners  have ;  but  taste  and  technical  knowledge  only  applies  to  the 
**  best  *'  portions  of  an  industry.  The  mere  spinning  of  yam,  in  which 
foreigners  are  now  beating  Belfast  and  Bradford,  is  entirely  a  question 
of  cost  of  production,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  English  spinner  to 
compete,  whilst  their  machinery  is  restricted  to  fifty-six  hours'  work, 
against  the  foreigner  who  works  his  for  seventy-two  hours.  In  many 
trades,  no  doubt,  as  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Boebuck,  as  much  can  be 
done  in  a  day's  work  of  nine  hours  as  of  ten.  But  bear  this  in  mind, 
when  making  up  your  mind  about  "  factory  legislation:  "  in  spinning 
and  in  manufacturing,  the  machinery  does  the  work,  the  operative 
merely  attends  to  the  machine ;  she  cannot  control  the  work.  The 
Act  of  1874,  in  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  from  sixty  to 
fifty-four  hours  per  week,  struck  off  **  one-fifteenth  "  part  of  the  entire 
manufacturing  power  of  the  country.  No  increase  of  speed  by  better 
machinery,  &c.,  could  make  up  for  this  loss  of  power.  Foreigners,  by 
the  same  machinery  from  our  best  makers,  drive  as  fast,  and  work 
seventy-two  hours  against  our  fifty-six  hours  per  week ;  yet  people 
wonder  why  our  exports  are  decreasing  and  our  imports  increasing. 
The  machinery  represents  the  **  sunk  capital  "  of  a  manufacturer.  The 
difference  in  the  number  of  hours  that  his  machinery  works  for  him 
per  day,  enables  the  French  capitalist  to  make  good  profits  at  prices 
that  would  ruin  the  English  capitaHst.  The  loss  to  the  nation  in  the 
reduction  of  the  productive  power  of  our  machinery  by  Factory  Acts 
is  enormous — more  ruinous  to  the  nation  than  the  most  costly  war  we 
ever  engaged  in.  And  what  is  the  reason  ?  Because  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Baker,  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  it  is  stated  that  *'  the  Medi- 
cal Commission  have  summarized  the  present  grievances  of  the 
cotton  workers  as  follows :  (1)  High  temperature,  (2)  ventilation,  (8) 
dust,  (4)  bad  sanitary  arrangements,  and,  (5)  in  the  weaving  depart- 
ments, firom  the  effects  of  oversized  yam." 

Common  sense  would  expect  that  something  be  done  to  mitigate 
these  five  evils ;  but  the  Act  of  Parliament  contains  not  a  single  clause,  in 
addition  to  those  which  were  already  in  existence,  either  to  mitigate  or 
remove  any  of  the  above,  which  were  the  real  and  only  grievances. 
The  Act  simply  removed  the  operative  one  half-hour  earlier  each  day 
from  amongst  the  dust;  whereas  the  more  sensible,  and  the  only 
effectual,  remedy  would  have  been  to  have  removed  the  dust  and  left 
the  operative.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  an  adult  operative  can- 
not work  more  than  fifty-six  hours  per  week.  Have  a  maximum,  if  you 


like,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  women  and  children  ;  after  that, 
l«/ialutive  intorferonoe  should  stop,  and  leave  employers  and  employed 
to  make  their  own  arrangements.  These  will  vary  according  to  the 
article  manufactured,  and  the  condition  of  the  factory.  Why 
should  Saltaire  be  pnt  on  a  level  with  the  wretched  hovels  of  work- 
shops in  the  Black  Country  ton-na  ?  If  jou  must  be  mcdillerB,  must 
have  your  finger  in  the  pie,  offer  prizes  for  the  moat  healthy  factories, 
stimulate  your  mill-owners  to  adopt  means  for  the  removal  of  dust,  to 
ventilate  and  otherwise  improve  their  factories.  What  Mr.  Stanway 
has  done  at  Enderley  Mills,  Ncwcastle-under-Lync,  can  be  done  else- 
where. To  him  is  due  the  praise  of  proving  that  "  healthy  factories  " 
are  not  only  possible,  but  profitable. 

It  is  most  important  for  us  to  sec  as  soon  as  possible  that  we  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  enacting  lan-s  that  raise  our  cost  of  pro- 
duction, BO  as  to  prevent  our  competing  with  foreign  manufacturers 
whoso  hands  are  not  so  tied.  We  have  been  losing  ground ;  to  regain 
our  position,  we  must  inci-oaae  the  homra  of  labour  in  our  factories,  to 
enable  us,  as  formerly,  to  supply  the  cheaper  as  well  as  the  better 
qualities  of  goods.  If  wo  do  not,  in  time  there  must  he  stoppage 
of  mills,  lower  wages,  and  a  general  depression,  affecting  railway 
and  other  interests.  Unfortunately,  manufacturers  have  not  the 
power  to  alter  the  present  state  of  things.  But  the  real  friend  to  the 
operative  should  explain  to  him  how  this  "  Factory  Act "  is  eating, 
like  a  canker,  at  the  vitals  of  our  industries.  And  it  will  be  a  sad 
pity  if  they  do  not  discover  their  eiTor  before  it  is  too  late.  They 
have  an  example  for  their  guidance :  "  The  Union  of  the  Engineers  of 
Scotland  resolved  that  overtime  rates  must  be  paid  for  all  honrs 
worked  after  fifty-one  hours  per  weeli ;  but  finding,  after  a  year  or  two, 
that  trade  was  going  elsewhere,  it  decided  that  the  engineers  should 
return  to  the  former  rule  and  work  fifty-four  hours  before  demanding 
overtime.  With  our  Act  of  Parhament,  however,  there  k  no  such 
elasticity ;  in  good  times  or  bad  times,  textile  manufacturers  and 
operatives  are  tied  down  "  (ABcmsALD  W.  Fislatso.v}. 

This  is  certain :  we  must  progress,  or  lose  our  commerce.  Science 
is  fast  penetrating  into  all  our  manufactures  and  occupations,  and 
"  those  who  are  unscientific  will  have  much  less  employment,  and  will 
be  left  behind  in  the  race  of  life."  Science  tends  to  abbreviate  mental 
and  bodily  labour.  The  use  of  our  reason  and  senses  also  savea  aa 
using  our  hands.  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  kuigdom  who  has  not 
derived  some  advantage,  in  one  way  or  another,  from  scientific  research. 
"No  man  has  more  occasion  to  bless  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
engine,  machinery,  the  gaI^'anic  battery,  and  science  in  general,  than 
the  working  mechanic;  because  it  has  mitigated  his  physical  toil,  b; 
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giving  him  the  duty  of  simply  directing  the  labour,  instead  of  actually 
performing  it ;  whilst  it  has  deprived  him  of  one  kind  of  employment, 
it  has  provided  him  with  something  better.  But  a  few  years  ago,  the 
operatives  in  the  silver-plating  trade  had  to  lay  the  silver  on  the 
articles  with  their  hands,  with  the  aid  of  a  soldering-iron ;  now  they 
have  simply  to  set  their  batteries  in  action,  and  watch  the  electricity 
doing  it  for  them.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  working  engineer  at  his 
metal-turning  lathe  has  merely  to  direct  the  action  of  his  tool  whilst 
the  steam-engine  performs  the  heavy  labour  of  turning.  That  *  know- 
ledge is  power,*  is  an  old  maxim,  but  that  new  hiowledge  is  new  power ^ 
is  anew  discovery,  which  scientific  discovery  has  imposed  upon  us.  .  .  . 
Experience  in  science  has  already  shown  us  that  it  is  by  means  of 
invention  based  upon  new  discoveries,  that  the  greatest  utilities  are 
obtained,  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of  invention  based  upon  know- 
ledge acquired  long  ago.  The  information  obtained  by  research  in 
former  times  has  been  largely  exhausted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vention by  modem  inventors,  and  what  we  very  greatly  require 
now  is  new  knowledge.  Experience  in  science  also  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  extent  of  possible  discovery  is  as  boundless  as  nature, 
and  that  an  immense  amount  of  new  knowledge  may  yet  be  discovered. 
.  .  .  Whilst,  also,  many  millions  of  pounds  are  annually  expended  in 
this  country  upon  religious,  philanthropic,  and  other  good  objects, 
there  is  scarcely  a  scientific  society  or  institution  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association)  which  expends  even 
the  small  sum  of  £500  a-year  on  pure  experimental  research  in 
physics  or  chemistry.  In  the  Royal  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
the  average  annual  expenses  relating  to  experimental  research, 
including  salaries  to  assistants  for  research  in  the  laboratory,  from 
the  year  1867  to  1871,  did  not  amount  to  J6250.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  *  total  net  receipts  *  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
alone  amount  to  about  £218,000  a-year.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  verifiable 
truth  is  seemingly  neglected,  whilst  millions  of  pounds  are  annually 
devoted  in  this  country  to  the  support  of  dogmas  and  doctrines,  proves 
that  the  EngHsh  nation  is  even  now  in  a  very  imperfectly  civilized 
state  *'  (Geobge  Gore). 

There  are  plenty  of  difficult  positions  in  life  in  which  the  desire 
to  do  right  is  not  alone  sufficient ;  we  must  intelligently  know  what 
is  the  right  course  to  pursue." 

**  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts." 

LONaFELLOW. 
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We  want  the  people  to  understand  better  the  <*  causes  of  material 
progress."  A  single  instance  should  explain  my  meaning :  Titus  Salt 
discovers  how  to  utilize  a  material,  and  by  his  skill  enhances  the 
value  of  that  material,  develops  an  immense  trade,  employs  a  large 
army  of  industrial  workers,  and  Saltaire  is  the  result  of  his  skill 
and  energy.  Is  this  due  to  the  "  working  class*'?  Would  they,  as 
a  body,  ever  have  developed  this  trade  ?  No — ^most  emphatically,  no ! 
The  result  is  due  to  Titus  Salt  and  the  skilled  men  under  him. 
And  the  operatives,  instead  of  envying  the  riches  made  by  such 
men,  instead  of  intimating  that  as  they  *'  produce  all  the  wealth," 
they  deserve  a  larger  share,  ought  to  feel  that  they  are  under  great 
obligations  to  men  like  Salt  for  opening  out  for  them  fields  of  employ- 
ment. We  have  made  progress  because  **  new  scientific  truth  has, 
through  invention,  taught  us  how  to  obtain  greater  effects  with 
less  expenditure  of  space,  of  time,  of  materials  and  forces."  W^ith- 
out  the  aid  of  scientific  truth,  had  we  depended  on  the  **  labour" 
we  hear  so  much  of  in  certain  quarters,  our  progress  would  have 
been  impossible. 

**  In  the  sugar  manufactures,  for  example,  by  means  of  the 
centrifugal  machine,  the  sugar  is  deprived  as  perfectly  of  molasses 
in  three  minutes  as  it  was  previously  in  three  days,  and  the 
necessary  manufacturing  apparatus  has  been  so  much  reduced 
in  magnitude  as  not  to  require  more  than  one-half  the  space. 
The  process  of  bleaching  linen,  which  formerly  required  weeks,  has, 
by  the  discovery  of  chlorine,  been  reduced  to  hours Ultra- 
marine, which  at  one  time  cost  from  £10  to  £20  an  ounce, 
has,  by  means  of  chemical  research,  been  reduced  in  price  to  a  few 
pence  per  pound ;  phosphorus,  which  formerly  cost  several  guineas 
an  ounce,  now  costs  only  as  many  pence.  Numerous  substances 
which  were  formerly  thrown  away,  destroyed,  or  neglected,  are  now 
utilized.  Coal-tar  and  gas-water,  which  were  at  one  time  waste 
products  in  the  making  of  gas,  and  which,  when  thrown  away,  were 
the  causes  of  costly  Htigation  to  gas  companies  by  polluting  streams 
and  wells,  &c.,  are  now  sources  of  very  large  incomes  to  those 
companies.  Those  substances  yield  great  quantities  of  salts  of 
ammonia,  the  beautiful  anihne  dyes,  paraffin,  benzine,  naphthaline, 
alizarine,  and  other  valuable  products.  Glycerine,  also,  which 
formerly  was  a  most  offensive  waste  product  in  soap-making,  is 
now  purified  and  used  to  the  extent  of  £20,000,000  annually  for 
a  great  number  of  purposes — as  an  emollient  for  the  skin,  as  a 
source  of  nitro-glycerine  and  dynamite,  used  in  blasting  rocks,  in 
warfare,  &c.  The  immense  beds  of  native  sulphide  of  iron,  also, 
notably  those  of  Tharsis  and  Eio  Tinto  in   Spain,  and  of  many 
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other  places,  are  now  utilized,  literally  in  millions  of  tons,  for  the 
production  of  sulphur,  copper,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  A  long  Hst  of 
instances  of  this  class  might  be  adduced  if  it  were  necessary,  some 
of  them  of  very  great  importance"  ("Waste  Products  and  Un- 
developed Substances,"  by  P.  W.  Simmonds). 

I  think  suflScient  has  been  said  to  prove  my  point,  that  the 
**  wealth "  that  has  been  made  has  gone  to  the  **  creators "  of 
that  wealth ;  at  all  events,  to  indicate  that  our  progress  has  not 
been  caused  by  **  the  working  class."  If  we  are  not  progressing  so 
fast  at  the  present  time,  it  is  because  we  are  not  directing  sufficient 
attention  to  the  acquisition  of  **new  knowledge."  We  want  pro- 
fessorships for  **  original  research,"  to  be  well  paid,  and  the  results 
pubhshed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  that  inventors,  manufacturers, 
medical  men,  and  others  might  apply  them  to  their  respective  pur- 
poses. As  to  the  value,  you  cannot  measure  the  value  of  "new 
knowledge."  Who  could  have  foretold  with  certainty,  at  the  date 
of  (Ersted's  discovery  of  electro-magnetism,  that  this  discovery  would 
result  in  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  upon 
telegraphs  alone  ?  Such  a  position  is  no  sinecure,  as  many  researches 
are  extremely  dangerous.  Thilorier  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
a  vessel  of  liquefied  carbonic  anhydride;  Dulong  lost  an  eye  and  finger; 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  wounded  by  an  explosion  of  chloride 
of  nitrogen  ;  Faraday  was  near  being  blinded  by  an  experiment 
with  oxygen ;  Nickles,  of  Nancy,  and  Louyet,  of  Brussels,  lost  their 
Hves,  and  two  other  chemists  were  seriously  injured  in  health,  by 
exposure  to  the  excessively  dangerous  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Bunsen  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye,  and  was  nearly  poisoned,  by  an 
explosion  whilst  analyzing  cyanide  of  cacodyl;  Hennel  was  killed 
by  an  explosion  of  fulminate  of  silver,  and  Chapman  by  one  of 
nitrate  of  methyl ;  and  nearly  every  chemical  investigator  could 
tell  of  some  narrow  escape  of  life  in  his  own  experience. 

"  In  the  progress  of  Europe,  especially  in  its  mental  progress,  there 
is  an  incessant  ebb  and  flow,  a  continual  give  and  take.  The  intel- 
lectual lead  passes  fiom  one  to  the  other,  qualified  and  modified  by 
each  great  individual  genius.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  Spain 
and  Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  it  was  Holland  and  England,  in  the 
eighteenth  it  was  France,  and  now  perhaps  it  is  Germany,  which  sets 
the  tone,  or  fashion,  or  thought.  For  the  first  generation,  perhaps,  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  England  had  the  lead,  which  Shakspere, 
Milton,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Harvey,  Cromwell,  and  William  had 
given  her  in  the  century  preceding.  The  contemporaries  of  Newton, 
Locke,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Defoe,  and  Addison  were  a  force  in 
combination  which  the  worshippers  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  not 


immediately  perceive,  but  which  waa  above  anjtliing  Uien  extant  in 
Europe.  Tbe  revelation  of  this  great  intellectual  atreiigtb  in  England 
vas  made  by  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  Yoltaire,  if  not  exactly  a 
thinker,  was  the  greatest  interpreter  of  ideas  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  aud  became  the  greatest  literary  power  in  the  whole  history  of 
letters.  When,  in  1728,  he  took  back  to  France  his  English  expe- 
rience aud  studies,  he  carried  with  him  tbe  sacred  fire  of  ^eedom 
whereby  the  supremacy  of  tboaght  began  to  pass  to  France.  Within 
ten  years  that  fire  lit  up  some  of  the  greatest  beacons  of  the  modem 
world,  Voltaire  wrote  his  "Essay  on  Manners"  in  1740;  MontnRi^uieu'a 
"  Spirit  of  the  Laws  "  appeared  in  1748,  and  its  infiuence  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  single  work  of  Voltaire.  The  forty  years,  1740- 
1780,  were  perhaps  the  most  pregnant  epoch  in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  It  contained  tbe  worka  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Diderot, 
D'AIemhert,  Vauveuargues,  Buffou,  Lavoisier,  Eouaaeau,  tbe  Encydo- 
piedists,  Condoi-cet,  and  Turgot,  in  France ;  and,  in  England,  those  of 
Fielding,  Eichardson,  Sterne,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Priestley,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Gray.  During  tbe  last  twenty 
years  of  the  century  France  was  absorbed  in  her  tremendous  Bevoln- 
tion,  and  again  the  supremacy  in  literature  passed  away  from  ber,  to 
give  to  Germany  Kant,  Hegel,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Beethoven ;  to  give  to 
England  Burke,  Bentbam,  Cowper,  Bums,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Worda- 
wortb,  Shelley,  and  Scott.  So  sways  the  battle  of  ideas  from  age  to 
age,  and  from  shore  to  shore." 

We  owe  a  deep  debt  to  the  eighteenth  centnry — the  turning  epoch 
of  the  modern  world — the  age  which  gave  birth  to  the  movement 
wherein  we  live,  and  to  all  tbe  tasks  that  we  yet  labour  to  solve, 
"  It  was  a  century  which  included  twenty  years  of  the  bfe  of  Newton, 
twenty-three  of  Wren's,  sixteen  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  whole  Uvea  of 
Rnme,  Eaut,  Adam  Smith,  Gibbon,  Priestley,  Washington,  Johnson 
and  Bums,  Watt  and  Arkwright ;  the  century  wliicb  founded  the 
Monarcliy  of  Prussia  and  the  Empire  of  Britain,  which  gave  birtb  to 
the  Bepublic  in  America  and  then  in  France.  It  raised  to  tbe  rank  of 
sciences  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology  ;  it  created  the  conception 
of  social  science,  and  laid  its  foundation ;  it  produced  tbe  historical 
schools  and  the  economic  schools  of  England  and  of  France,  the 
new  metaphysics  of  Germany,  the  new  nmsia  of  Germany ;  it  gave 
birth  to  the  new  romance  literature  of  England  and  of  France,  to  the 
true  prose  literature  of  Europe ;  it  transformed  material  life  by  mani- 
fold inventions  and  arts ;  it  transformed  social  life  no  less  than 
pobtical  life  ;  it  found  modern  civilization  in  a  mibtary  phase,  it 
left  it  in  an  industrial  phase;  it  found  modem  Enropo  fatigued, 
oppressed  with  worn-out  forms,  uneasy  with  the  old  life,  micertain  and 
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hopeless  about  the  new ;  it  left  modem  Europe  recast  without  and 
animated  within,  burning  with  life,  hope,  and  energy. 

**  When  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  the  King  of  England 
ruled,  outside  of  these  islands,  over  some  two  or  three  millions  at  the 
most ;  when  the  nineteenth  century  opened,  these  two  or  three  had 
become  at  least  a  hundred  millions.  The  colonics  and  settlements  in 
America  and  in  Austraha,  the  Mauritius  dependency,  the  Indies  (East 
and  West),  were  mainly  added  to  the  Crown  during  the  eighteenth 

century,  and  chiefly  by  the  imperial  policy  of  Chatham A 

change,  at  least  as  momentous,  was  effected  at  home  from  within. 
The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  converted  our  people  from  a 
rural  to  a  town  population — made  this  essentially  a  manufacturing, 
not  an  agricultural,  country,  and  estabhshed  the  factory  system.  No 
industrial  revolution  so  sudden  and  so  thorough  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  our  island.  If  we  put  this  transformation  of  active  life  be- 
side the  formation  of  the  empire  beyond  the  seas,  we  shall  find 
England  swung  round  into  a  new  world,  as,  in  so  short  a  time,  has 
hardly  ever  befallen  a  nation.  The  change  which  in  three  generations 
has  trebled  our  population,  and  made  the  old  kingdom  the  mere  heart 
of  a  huge  empire,  led  to  portentous  consequences,  both  moral  and 
material,  which  were  hardly  imderstood  till  our  own  day.  It  is  the 
singular  boast  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  have  covered  this  island 
with  vast  tracts  of  continuous  cities  and  works,  factories  and  pits  ;  but 
it  was  the  eighteenth  century  which  made  this  possible. 

«*  There  is  this  stamp  upon  every  stroke  of  eighteenth-century 
work — the  habit  of  regarding  things  as  wholes,  bearing  on  life  as  a 
whole.  Their  thirst  for  knowledge  is  a  practical,  organic,  working 
thing  ;  their  minds  grasp  a  subject  all  round,  to  turn  it  to  a  useful  end. 
The  encyclopaedian  spirit  animates  all ;  with  a  genius  for  clearness, 

comprehension,  and  arrangement We  may  take  Adam  Smith, 

Hume,  Priestley,  Frankhn — they  are  four  of  the  best  types  of  the 
century ;  with  its  keen  hold  on  moral,  social,  and  physical  truth  at 
once;  its  genius  for  scientific  and  for  social  observation,  its  inex- 
haustible curiosity ;  and  its  continual  sense  that  man  stands  face  to 

face  with  nature They  all  sought  to  conquer  the  earth,  as  the 

dwelling-place  of  a  reformed  society  of  men. 

"  The  age,  with  all  its  grossness,  laid  the  seed  of  those  social 
reforms,  which  it  is  the  boast  of  our  own  time  to  have  matured. 
It  was  then  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  hospitals,  as  we  know 
them,  were  founded ;  the  asylums,  reformatories,  infirmaries,  benefit 
societies,  Sunday-schools,  and  the  Uke.  It  was  then,  amidst  a  sea  of 
misery  and  cruelty  that  Howard  began  what  Burke  called  « his 
circumnavigation  of   charity.'      Then,  too,   began   that   holy  war 
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against  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  against  barbarous  punishment, 
foul  prisons,  against  the  abuses  of  justice,  the  war  with  ignorance, 
drunkenness,  and  vice.  Captain  Coram,  and  Jonas  Hanway,  and 
John  Howard,  and  Thomas  Eaikes  led  the  way  for  those  social  efforts 
which  have  taken  such  proportions.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Samuel 
Bomilly  stiiick  at  the  abuses  of  law ;  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce, 
and  the  anti-slavery  reformers,  at  slavery  and  the  trade  in  men. 
Methodism,  or  rather  religious  earnestness,  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  the  work  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  is  as 
much  a  part  of  its  life  as  the  work  of  Johnson,  or  Hume,  or  Watt. 
That  great  revival  of  spiritual  energy  in  the  midst  of  a  sceptical  and 
jovial  society  was  no  accident,  nor  was  it  merely  the  impulse  of  two 
great  souls.  It  is  the  same  humanity  which  breathes  through  the 
scepticism  of  Hume  and  the  humour  of  Fielding,  and  it  runs  like  a 
silver  thread  through  the  whole  fabric  of  that  epoch.  Cowper  is  its 
poet,  Wilberforce  was  its  orator,  Whitefield  was  its  priest,  Wesley  was 
its  legislator,  and  Priestley  himself  the  philosopher  whom  it  cast  forth. 
The  aboHtion  of  slavery,  a  religious  respect  for  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings  as  a  human  soul,  is  its  great  work  in  the  world.  This 
was  the  central  result  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  nor  can  any  century 
in  history  show  a  nobler.  The  new  gospel  of  duty  to  our  neighbour 
was  of  the  very  essence  of  that  age.  The  French  Kevolution  itself  is 
but  the  social  form  of  the  same  spirit.  He  who  misses  this  will 
never  understand  the  eighteenth  century.  It  means  Howard  and 
Clarkson  just  as  much  as  it  means  Fielding  and  Gibbon ;  it  means 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  quite  as  much  as  it  means  Hume  or  Watt. 
And  they  who  shall  see  how  to  reconcile  Berkeley  with  Fielding, 
Wesley  with  Hume,  and  Watt  with  Cowper,  so  that  all  may  be 
brought  home  to  the  fold  of  humanity  at  last,  will  not  only  interpret 
aright  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they  will  anticipate  the  task  of 
the  twentieth." — The  FAghteenth  Century  (Frederic  Harrison). 

From  the  earliest  period  man's  courage  has  been  daunted  by  the 
perception  that,  though  it  might  conquer  an  evil  thing,  that  thing 
was  pretty  sure  to  return.  Darkness  might  vanish  before  the  dawn, 
but  it  returned ;  the  storm-cloud  cleared  away,  but  it  came  again  ;  the 
sickly  season  might  pass,  but  it  came  back  ;  the  cancer  was  eradicated 
only  to  reappear :  the  tyrant  might  be  slain,  tyranny  remained ;  the 
struggle  seemed  hopeless,  the  doctrine  of  despair  led  up  to  that  of 
•*  fate.'*  The  greatest  obstacle  to  "  progress,"  in  every  clime  and  every 
age,  has  been  **  superstition,"  kept  alive  by  that  deadly  poison, 
**  ignorance  " — the  support  of  "  dogma  and  priestcraft,"  the  cause  of 
"  intolerance,"  that  plague  of  the  past.  Yet  mankind  marched  on, 
nothing  doubting,  step  after  step,  without  knowing  whither ;  the  spirit 
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of  humanity  keeping  alive  hope  of  a  better  future  within  them,  nntil, 
after  a  long  and  terrible  battle,  "truth"  haa  conquered;  Hberty, 
peace,  justice,  reason,  conscience,  science,  have  taken  root ;  and  the 
shoots  of  the  upas-tree,  planted  by  the  hands  of  dogma  and  priestcraft 
in  every  part  of  the  earth  will  soon  disappear,  when  mankind  learns 
"that  Nature's  laws  are  eternal,  and  that  her  small  still  voice, 
speaking  from  the  inmost  heart  of  us,  shall  not,  under  terrible 
penalties,  be  disregarded."  Believe,  if  you  like,  that  divine  love 
came  down  to  take  on  itself  our  sins  ;  in  "  life  "  we  find  there  is  no 
Saviour  to  do  the  like  for  us ;  we  shall  individually  suffer  for  our 
mistakes  and  weaknesses ;  and  the  nation  must  suffer  that,  by  its 
politics,  "  curbs,"  rather  than  fosters,  individual  efforts  onward  and 
upward.  If  we  compare  the  past  condition  of  civilized  nations 
with  their  present  condition,  we  shall  see  how  much  we  owe  to  this 
liberty  of  action  by  the  individual.  For  many  centuries  the  warlike 
spirit  reigned  supreme,  and  such  energies  as  were  not  directly  devoted 
to  war  were  devoted  to  httle  else  than  supporting  the  organizations 
which  carried  on  war.  The  working  part  of  each  community  did  not 
exist  for  its  ovni  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  fighting  part.  From 
slaves  and  serfs,  through  vassals  of  different  grades,  up  to  dukes  and 
kings,  there  was  an  enforced  subordination  by  which  the  individualities 
of  all  were  greatly  restricted.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  until  recently, 
were  only  thought  of  by  the  managers  of  the  State  as  a  "  taxable  and 
soldier-yielding  mass,  '*  and  by  conscription  and  the  odious  press-gang 
the  life  and  hberty  of  the  individual  were  sacrificed ;  they  were  trained 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  "  divine  right "  of  "  king  and  priest." 
We  have  changed  much  of  this.  With  the  formation  of  nations 
covering  large  areas,  the  perpetual  wars  within  each  area  have  ceased ; 
and  we  have  now  the  bulk  of  the  people  carrying  on  the  work  of 
production  and  distribution  for  their  own  benefit ;  and,  instead  of  the 
working  part  existing  solely  to  support  the  fighting  part,  we  find  the 
occupation  of  the  fighting  part  has  gone,  or  only  existing  to  protect  in 
the  quiet  pursuit  of  its  ends  the  working  part.  "  Eeason  and  fireedom  " 
have  removed,  one  by  one,  the  restraints  over  individual  action ;  men 
are  no  longer  tied  to  certain  localities,  nor  obliged  to  profess  a  belief 
in,  or  adherence  to,  certain  rehgious  opinions ;  the  governing  body  no 
longer  interferes  to  say  this  article  shall  not  be  made,  that  dress  shall 
not  be  worn,  or  dictates  to  men  how  they  shall  live.  These  vast 
changes  have  been  effected  by  industry  and  thrift,  by  whose  aid  the 
"  middle  class  "  came  into  existence,  and  whose  power  gradually  grew 
until  there  has  been  a  change  from  a  social  order  in  which  the 
individual  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  to  a  social  order  in 
which  the  State  exists  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 


gent  workmen  "  of  oar  people ;  act  aa  if  we  not  only  appreciated,  but 
bonoaied,  and  felt  a  pleasure  in  rewarding,  indoEtnr )  act  so  as  to 
nuae  to  »  premium  the  services  in  every  trade  of  such  of  its  members 
as  arc  noted  for  their  repute  for  steadiness,  skill,  and  general  intelli- 
gffice  ;  so  elevate  tlie  "  workers  "  that  they  shall  be  sought  after  by, 
and  not  (as  now)  seek,  the  employers  ;  so  rouse  men'a  self-respect  that 
they  will  strive  to  be  worthy  men — men  that,  whether  they  remain 
workmen,  or  become  foremen  or  masters,  will  command  the  respect  of 
those  they  work  for  ?  We  want  meu  to  be  proud,  but  let  it  be  a  pride 
in  their  superior  intelligence,  their  greater  technical  knowledge,  and 
the  pride  based  on  the  fact  that  the  said  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
by  asEiduous,  earnest  devoteduess  to  their  duties  at  ei-e}-!/  itnge,  eo  that 
they  are  ihoroiujMy  masters  of  every  detail,  equal  to  any  emergency, 
worth  their  money  anywhere,  everywhere. 

We  n'ant  "  practical "  life  brought  as  near  to  the  ideal  standard 
as  it  is  possible  ;  ne  wont  tbo  value  of  the  early  years  more  appreciated ; 
we  vant  it  to  be  felt  by  our  "  teachers  and  pastors  "  that  upon  that 
training  much  of  the  results  of  the  "  after  life  "  of  each  will  depend ; 
we  waut  then  and  aftcn\*ards  a  system  calculated  to  produce  good 
workmen — able  to  support  themselves  at  more  than  the  one  part  of  a 
thing,  so  that  they  may  be  self-rehant,  aud  not  so  dependent  upon 
their  fellow-men  and  their  masters  as  they  now  are.  What  an  awful 
waste  of  time  tbero  now  is  in  neai-ly  every  trade  I  Think  of  the 
number  of  men  idle,  think  of  the  value  of  the  time  lost,  the  labour 
misapphed,  the  time  spent  ia  making  bad  things  instead  of  good, 
wholly  and  solely  for  want  of  proper  training  at  the  right  time.  How 
shall  we  remedy  this  ?  how  best  proceed  in  our  attempt  to  adjust  the 
altered  social,  industrial,  and  commercial  conditions  ?  We  must  use 
our  bi-ains,  rise  above  prejudice,  be  willing  to  work  ;  give  to  each  trade, 
locfthty,  and  individual  the  system  that  is  bettor  adapted  to  develop 
its  capacity  to  the  fullest  and  best.  We  want  wealth,  intelligence, 
industry  to  work  together,  and  see  what  ia  best  for  each  locaUty  to 
create  and  develop,  so  that  it  may  maintain  its  o^vn  special  product, 
and  also  to  qualify  the  individual  to  intelligently  ntihze  the  same,  and 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  therefrom,  through  guiding  the  same  wisely 
and  well.  This  is  to  be  secured,  if  each  industrial  establishment  is  so 
worked  as  to  yield  the  greatest  benefit  obtainable  tram  the  resources  of 
capital,  skill,  and  labom-  at  its  command.  No  government  or  central 
institution  can  do  this  ;  each  one  must  initiate  for  himself,  develop  by 
his  own  resources,  and  dii'ect  by  his  own  iutelligouce,  his  estabhsh- 
mcnt  or  industry,  according  to  its  distinctive  needs.  Our  industrial 
and  trading  classes  will  then  be  equal  at  all  times  to  the  changes  and 
exigencies  of  meicautile  life.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able 
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to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  "  progress  '*  man  is  capable  of  making ; 
when  once  he  changes  his  system,  the  altered  social,  industrial,  and 
commercial  conditions  under  which  he  wiU  live  and  labour,  will  be  an 
indication  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  machine,  and  has  developed  at 
last  into  a  **  man."  When  this  time  comes,  men  will  be  wise  enough 
to  see  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  depends  upon 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement  of  all  the  people  that 
it  is  composed  of ;  unity  of  purpose,  a  blending  of  all  the  forces,  that 
has  for  its  result  "  an  harmonious  whole  *' — each  doing  his  best,  not, 
as  heretofore,  for  '*  himself,"  but  to  promote  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  point  is  to  determine  the  basis  upon  which  we  will  try  to 
secure  the  onward  and  upward  progress  of  the  people.  Shall  we 
trust  the  people  ?  Is  human  nature  good  or  evil  ?  Experience  teaches 
us  that  man  is  not  perfect ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
wickedness,  folly,  and  weakness ;  but  there  is  also  a  vast  amount  of 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  strength  as  well,  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
other ;  and  in  the  steady  progression  of  society  upwards,  when  we 
consider  the  net  result  of  all  human  efforts  and  struggles  in  the  past, 
although  we  may  regret  that  so  Uttle  has  been  done,  the  evidence  is 
irresistible  that  the  influences  that  go  to  put  things  right  are  stronger 
than  those  that  go  to  put  them  wrong.  Let  us  take  life  as  it  is,  ready 
made  for  us,  make  what  we  can  of  it,  extract  all  the  good  we  can  out 
of  it.  Do  not  try  to  rearrange  everything ;  always  grumbling,  and 
spending  your  strength  in  conquering  imaginary  difficulties.  **  Adapt- 
abihty "  is  the  true  secret  of  success ;  it  is  a  power  that  gives  us 
strength,  whereas  grumbling  and  stubbornness  mean  friction,  the 
wearing  your  life  away  in  a  struggle.  My  friend,  take  things  as  you 
find  them,  and  use  them  for  your  own  and  other  people's  good ;  let 
every  stone  in  your  path  be  a  stepping-stone  upward ;  there  will  be 
some  stumbling-blocks,  some  too  slippery  to  mount, — well,  push  such 
on  one  side,  those  too  small  grind  into  the  ground  with  your  heel ; 
never  think  of  stumbling-blocks  stopping  your  progress,  but  resolutely 
crush  or  put  aside  all  impediments  to  your  onward  progress.  The 
happy  men,  the  successful  men,  the  progressive  people,  are  those  who 
make  the  best  of  **  what  is."  What  should  we  think  of  a  musician  if, 
instead  of  sitting  down  to  an  organ,  and  making  its  keys  produce 
what  melody  he  chose,  he  were  to  trouble  himself  about  its  mechanism, 
and  wished  to  remake  its  pipes  and  key-board  ?  To  all  I  say,  there 
is  work  to  be  done  ;  **  find  something  worth  doing,  and  do  it." 

**  There  is  in  every  country  an  amount  of  preventible  sickness  that 
causes  a  heavy  burden  to  the  nation.  This  was  estimated  by  Chad- 
wick,  in  1842,  to  amount  in  England  to  £14,000,000  sterling  per 
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annmn.  Preventible  mortality  is  also  a  large  item,  Mr.  Block  showing 
that  the  death-rate  of  the  workmen^s  quarter  in  Paris  is  double  that 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  rules  of 
mortahty  almost  uniform  in  all  countries^  Thus,  married  women  live 
longer  than  single,  in  spite  of  the  toll  of  26  per  1,000  mothers  dying 
in  child-bed.  Women  usually  live  two  years  longer  than  men.  In 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  January  is  50  per  cent,  more  fatal  than 
July,  the  reverse  occurring  in  the  Southern.  Longevity  depends  little 
on  climate ;  the  unhealthiest  parts  of  Spanish  America  abound  in 
half-castes  over  100  years  of  age.  The  well-known  Cardinal  de  Sahs, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  110,  said  the  secret  of  longevity  was  to  pre- 
serve an  even  mind,  to  take  exercise  in  all  seasons,  and  to  drink  a  pint 
of  Val  de  Peiias  daily. 

The  number  of  births  and  deaths  registered  in  1881  were  883,642, 
and  491,935  respectively,  or  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  891,707 
an  increment  far  higher,  both  proportionately  and  absolutely,  than  was 
recorded  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  This  rise  was  due  not  to 
the  introduction  of  an  exceptional  number  of  new  comers  into  the  popu- 
lation— on  the  contrary,  the  birth  rate  was  the  lowest  on  record  for 
twenty-two  years ;  but  the  increase  was  due  to  a  great  diminution  in 
the  deaths,  only  one  person  out  of  fifty-three  having  died  during  the 
year,  whereas  the  best  record  in  every  previous  year  had  been  one 
death  out  of  forty-nine  persons  living.  Civilization  is  unquestionably 
tending  to  prolong  the  span  of  existence,  which  is  now  six  years 
longer  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
"Among  Russian  serfs,"  says  Quetelet,  'Hho  death-rate  is  48  per 
1,000,  and  in  firee  England  it  is  only  20." 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  the  average  of  all  persons  living  varies 
greatly  between  countries,  and  the  following  table  shows  that  the 
French  are  the  oldest,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
youngest : — 

Average  Age  of  all  Llring,  1870. 

France 32  years. 

Sweden  and  Holland     . .         . .         . .  29      „ 

Italy  28       „ 

England 27J     „ 

Qennany 27      ,, 

United  States 24}     „ 

'*  In  the  food-supply  of  the  world  mankind  has  made  notable  pro- 
gress in  less  than  half  a  century,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  and  steamers,  but  also  by  the  removal  of  arbitrary 
laws  against  grain.  Forty  years  ago,  the  peasants  of  Gastille  and 
Leon  saw  their  wheat  rotting  in  the  subterranean  '  silos '  provided  by 
Government,  because  it  was  forbidden  to  export  it.    Forty  years  ago, 
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Great  Britain  paid  famine  prices  for  bread,  sooner  than  repeal  the 
Com  Laws ;  while  the  Monjiks  of  the  Don  had  such  abundant  crops 
that  wheat  was  too  cheap  to  pay  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  nearest 
port.  Forty  years  ago,  owing  to  want  of  roads,  the  price  of  grain  in 
Western  Prussia  was  double  that  which  ruled  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  of  prices  in 
thirty  years  previous  to  the  epoch  of  railways  and  free  trade,  and 
compares  the  same  with  twenty  years  subsequent  to  the  said  epoch : — 


1820—1849. 

185(>-187a 

England 

86d. 

per 

bushel. 

79d. 

per 

bushel. 

France 

67d. 

76d. 

f» 

Germany 

60d. 

68d. 

»f 

Austria 

41d. 

80d. 

It 

Hungary 

85d. 

64d. 

ff 

Bussia 

44d. 

65d. 

ft 

New  York 

69d. 

73d. 

ft 

Oenoral  Average  . . 

56d. 

per 

busheL 

72d. 

per 

busheL** 

You  will  observe  the  value  of  '*  free  trade "  from  this  table. 
Before  **  free  trade,"  England  had  to  import  about  **  half  the  wheat " 
fihe  consumed ;  wheat  was  dearer  here  than  anywhere  else ;  since 
**  free  trade,"  you  will  observe  that  it  is  only  in  England  that  wheat  is 
cheaper  since  1849  than  before ;  and  the  above  table  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  argument  that  "  free  trade,"  by  not  interfering  with  the 
Creator's  designs  in  **  supply  and  demand,"  of  equalizing  prices,  by 
causing  goods  to  be  sent  to  the  dearest  market,  thereby  prevents  the 
disastrous  effects  inevitable  when  the  supply  of  an  article  like  wheat  is 
unequal  to  the  demand. 

In  1881  ship-building  was  stimulated  to  an  enormous  extent.  The 
resources  of  our  ship-builders  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  they  were 
full  of  contracts  for  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  On  the  Clyde, 
the  activity  had  exceeded  all  previous  years.  The  tonnage  of  vessels 
launched  had  reached  a  total  of  840,828  tons,  compared  with  242,774 
in  1880.  Unfortunately,  as  a  set-off  to  this  prosperity,  we  had  the 
fearful  losses  of  1881.  Never  before,  since  the  development  of  steam 
traffic,  has  the  list  of  wrecks  and  casualties  been  so  great.  From  my 
point  of  view,  these  increased  losses  are  unmistakable  indications  that 
we  want  a  different  standpoint  by  which  to  guide  our  lives.  The  time 
has  come  when  mankind  must  face  the  question  boldly  and  openly, 
how  the  "  Creator  governs  the  world  we  live  in ; "  does  *'  progress  " 
depend  on  the  observance  of  God's  law  ?  Is  man's  religion  to  be 
known  by  his  acts,  or  by  his  professions  of  belief  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
in  "  cause  and  effect,"  in  '*  law  " — ^invariable,  inevitable,  unerring  law ; 
or  in  destiny,  fate,  predestination,  Divine  interposition  ?    I  put  this 


question  to  you  plainly,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  upon  it  reata  onp 
future.  We  caunot  "  progress  mentally,"  so  as  to  be  able  to  compote 
with  our  competitors  in  18S2,  if  wo  are  still  to  believe  with  Mr, 
Gladstone,  who  ia  reported  to  have  said  (see  Times.  January  13,  1882) 
to  his  tenants  at  Hawarden :  "  Gentlemen,  the  evils  from  which  you 
have  siifTercd  are  duo  to  bad  seasons  and  bad  trade.  The  bad  seasons 
with  which  it  has  ploused  the  Almighty  to  viait  na  have  caused  great 
losses.  It  may  be  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  required  tha 
chastening  hand  of  Providence,  that  we  should  be  tauj-bt  to  suffer  and 
struggle,  so  that  we  might  not  be  too  proud  of  the  great  power  and 
wealth  to  which  this  country  has  attained."  Is  there  a  man  living 
who  behoves  that  God  baa  inflicted  the  bad  harvests  of  the  iast  few 
years  upon  agricultm-ists  for  this  cause  ?  Farmers  depend  upon  thd 
seasons,  so  do  tradesmen ;  both,  if  equal  to  their  position,  will  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  bad  seasons  will  come  ;  and  both  classoa 
should  prepare  for  the  rainy  day,  eierciae  every  vigilance  to  make  the 
loss  as  little  as  possible,  and  put  by  in  good  seasons  a  reserve,  ready 
to  carry  them  over  the  bad.  Had  our  Premier  done  his  duty,  ho 
would  have  told  his  tenants  and  the  farmers  of  England  how  they 
mnat  act  in  the  future,  so  as  to  show  a  profit  where  latterly  there  haa 
been  a  loss.  This  is  quite  certain  :  nature's  laws  will  not  be  altered, 
let  the  competition  he  ten  times  keener  than  it  is ;  and  it  ia  folly  to 
ascribe  to  God's  pleasure  what  is  due  to  man's  want  of  capital, 
technical  knowledge,  indnstry,  and  thrift.  Dut  the  farmer,  like  the 
trader,  must  use  his  brains  ;  he  must  observe  what  ia  going  on  ;  ho 
must  study  bow  to  improve  his  operationa  ;  introduce  new  proceeses 
where  the  old  are  defective  ;  economizing  where  he  can ;  but,  above 
all,  developing  in  every  possible  way  the  resources  of  the  land  he 
occupies,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  reap  the  harvest,  when  the 
crops  are  ripe  for  gathering,  not  neglecting  the  work  day  after 
day,  but  working,  heaii  and  soul,  with  bia  men,  to  get  all  cut 
and  earned  in  the  quickest  possible  time ;  fully  ahve  to  the  un- 
certainty of  onr  climate,  and,  awaro  of  thia  uncertainty,  protecting 
himself  by  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  smaller  living  creatures, 
auch  aa  poultry,  and  tlie  culture  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  It 
seems  to  me  wiser  to  toll  men  that,  whatever  the  position  in  life 
they  occupy,  it  ia  their  duty  to  ascertain  how  to  live  by  their 
vocation,  and,  if  they  fail,  that  it  is  because  they  are  not  equal  to 
the  position  they  wish  to  fill.  It  is  wiser,  and  aeema  to  me  more 
religious,  to  blame  the  creatm-e  than  the  Creator,  as  too  many  of 
the  orthodox  arc  apt  to  do.  There  is  plenty  for  all  of  na ;  there  ia 
no  defect,  as  regards  supply,  on  the  part  of  Providence ;  the  fault 
is  with  ourselves,  in  not  producing,  and  more  wisely  distributing  the 
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benefits  that  surround  us.  What  have  we  to  fear  in  tbfl  future  ? 
Great  Britain  has  not  only  a  growing  population,  but  *  population 
with  growing  needs.  Not  only  are  we  more  in  number,  but  each  of 
us  has  more  wants.  To  satisfy  these  wants,  needs  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  science,  of  the  world  about  us,  of  ourselves  and  our 
fellow-men,  than  heretofore.  But  this  neaessity  for  greater  know- 
ledge is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse.  Who  doubts  the  possibility  of 
development  alike  of  man  and  his  systems  ?  The  railway  system 
can  be  extended ;  new  docks  can  be  constructed  for  more  shipping ; 
tramways  so  arranged  as  to  earry  us  speedily  and  comfortably  from 
one  end  of  our  great  towns  to  another.  Our  streets  and  houses  are 
dimly  lighted;  this  could  be  easily  remedied  with  better  gas,  and 
lamps  nearer  each  other,  than  at  present.  Water  we  should  hke 
more  of,  and  purer ;  canals  for  the  cheap  carriage  of  many  articles, 
as  coal,  bricks,  cement,  &c.  We  produce  much,  but  the  cry  every 
year  is,  that  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  going  our  immense 
productive  power;  and  the  distributing  classes  are  beginning  to 
think  **  their  occupation  is  gone."  But  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  only  the 
mode  of  occupation  that  is  undergoing  a  change.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  all.  You  have  body  and  brain ;  they  were  given  you  to 
use;  look  around,  and  whatever  you  decide  upon  doing,  whatever 
your  occupation  in  life,  be  in  earnest.  Let  what  you  do  be  the  best  of 
its  kind ;  exalt  your  occupation ;  strive  to  be  of  that  rare  organiza- 
tion— a  nature  framed  to  love  perfection,  and  to  labour  for  it.  To 
those  who  ask.  How  ?  I  reply,  it  is  simple  enough  I  "  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,*' 

<*  Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  donbt ; 

Nothing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out." 

Hebbice. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  must  improve,  must  make  **  pro- 
gress," or  be  beaten  in  the  race.  You  may  not  see  it,  but  a 
change  for  the  better  is  always  going  on  somewhere.  By  pro- 
gress I  mean  a  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  masses,  materially, 
mentally,  and  morally.  There  may  be  change  without  progress.  It 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  teachers  of  the  people  to 
indicate  how  they  can  act  upon  the  course  of  change  so  as  to  pro- 
mote it  where  it  is  beneficial,  and  divert  it  where  it  is  injurious.  In 
every  age  there  is  a  popular  weakness  to  be  resisted,  a  want  of  vigour 
that  needs  sustenance.  To  develop  our  faculties,  there  must  be 
growth ;  to  improve  it,  needs  a  new  unfolding  of  life,  whereof  the 
seed  is  more  perfect,  more  charged  with  the  elements  that  are  preg- 
nant with  divine  force.  We  must  study  more  earnestly  the  laws  of 
development,  recognize  that  in  humanity,  as  in  the  animal  world,  the 
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result  will  be  according  to  the  skill  we  bestow  upon  the  breeding  and 
training.  The  rate  of  progress  or  development  will  depend  upon  our 
own  acts,  and  it  will  be  hastened  or  retarded  in  proportion  to 
our  wisdom  or  folly.  We  must  profit  by  experience,  and  see  the 
danger  of  mistaking  a  tendency  which  should  be  resisted  for  an  in- 
evitable law  to  which  we  must  adjust  ourselves.  Life,  like  fire,  to  be 
kept  up,  needs  careful  building,  then  judicious  management ;  thereby 
we  get  the  maximum  of  heat  from  the  minimum  of  coal  or  labour. 
We  waste  a  large  portion  of  our  life  by  neglecting  the  foundation 
and  not  carefully  preserving  the  structure ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
nations.  The  life  of  a  people  grows;  it  is  knit  together,  and  yet 
expanded ;  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  thought  and  action,  it  should  be  as 
one  family ;  watching  carefully  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
absorbing  the  best  thoughts  of  other  nations  into  its  own  forms, 
improving  them  where  possible,  and  giving  back  the  improved  thought 
as  new  wealth  to  the  world,  to  be  a  power  in  the  great  body  of  the 
nations.  The  soul  of  a  people  should  be  so  cultured,  that  they  may 
depend  upon  themselves  as  one  when  the  time  comes  for  any  common 
action ;  the  people,  like  "  one  soul,"  resisting  evil — as  one  soul,  to 
eradicate  misery — as  one  soul,  always  ready  as  a  seed  of  fire  that 
may  enkindle  the  souls  of  multitudes,  and  make  a  new  pathway  for 
events.  Time  will  be  needed  ;  we  must  wait  patiently  for  prejudices 
to  die  out,  and  in  time  men  will  reahze  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be 
rational,  what  it  is  to  feel  the  hght  of  the  divine  reason  growing 
stronger  within  and  without — to  see  more  and  more  of  the  hidden 
bonds  that  bind  and  consecrate  change  as  a  dependent  growth,  all  the 
world  consecrated  with  the  feeling  of  kinship — no  difference  between 
Jew  and  Gentle,  an  universal  brotherhood  ;  the  differences  of  the  past 
forgotten ;  the  present  devoted  to  the  making  of  us  all  feel  as  if  in  the 
future  we  were  children  of  one  Parent,  one  God,  We  have  done 
much,  we  have  more  to  do  : 

"  We  never  say  *  I  end  here/  if  snccess 
Broadens  the  roadway  to  an  enterprise  ; 
We  hew  a  channel  for  a  freer  coarse, 
And  travel  on  and  on  by  every  means.'* 

Progress  is  inevitable  when  men  understand  that 

**  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  the  dial." 

.'*  The  unripe  grape,  the  ripe,  and  the  dried.    All  things  are  changes, 
Kot  into  nothing,  but  into  that  which  is  not  at  present." 

Mabcus  AuBXLnra, 
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CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

**  Let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  I  write,  bat  my  method  in  writing.  Let 
them  observe  in  what  I  borrow,  if  I  have  known  how  to  choose  what  is  proper  to 
raise,  or  relieve  the  invention,  which  is  always  my  own ;  for  I  make  others  say 
lor  me  what,  either  for  want  of  language  or  want  of  sense,  I  cannot  myself  well 
express.  I  do  not  number  my  borrowings,  I  weigh  them.  And  had  I  designed 
to  raise  their  estimate  by  their  number,  I  had  made  them  twice  as  many." — 
MoirrAiaNE. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  these  latter  days,  when  the 
best  minds  in  our  midst  are  striving  to  bring  about  a  bettor  under- 
standing between  man  and  man.  Ignorance — the  mother  of  all  that 
is  evil,  the  parent  of  superstition,  upon  which  fanaticism  has  fed,  and 
kept  active  race  hatred  and  religious  animosity — ^is  surely,  if  slowly, 
departing;  and  ere  long  men  will  see  the  vileness  of  the  teaching 
that  *'  though  the  character  be  as  good  as  Job's,  man  must  be 
brought  low,  so  as  to  own  the  vileness  of  his  nature,"  and  the  new 
doctrines  take  its  place,  **  That  the  man  who  strives  earnestly,  to  the 
best  of  his  capacity,  to  ascertain  and  obey  the  Creator's  wishes,  and 
to  do  *  to  others  as  he  would  others  should  do  to  him,*  will  be  leading 
a  life  that  is  satisfactory  to  God ; "  that  it  is  an  error  to  say,  **  Man 
has  forfeited  the  earth  by  sin  and  disobedience,  and  heaven  will  only 
be  open  to  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  Such  views  are  only 
pardonable  in  an  ignorant,  credulous,  fanatical  age ;  they  betray  a  nar- 
rowness of  mental  vision  and  an  ignorance  of  man  and  God.  The  actions 
of  the  '*  heretical  Bishop  Colenso  "  stand  out  in  strong  contrast  to 
those  of  the  **  orthodox"  who  tried  to  depose  him  from  his  see,  and 
the  Bishops  who  refused  to  pay  him  his  income  after  this  deposition 
had  been  declared  "null  and  void '*  in  law;  but  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  ordered  the  payment  in  future  of  his  income,  and  all  arrears  and 
interest.  Contrast  the  old  spirit  in  the  orthodox  of  "man's  in- 
humanity to  man  "  with  that  of  the  heretic  Bishop,  who  will  ever  live 
as  a  real  humanitarian,  and  of  whom  the  late  Dean  Stanley  said : 
"  There  will  be  one  Bishop  who,  when  his  own  interests  were  on  one  side 
and  the  interests  of  a  poor  savage  chief  on  the  other,  did  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  his  own ;  who,  with  a  manly  generosity  for  which  this 
Society  has  not  a  word  of  sympathy,  did  his  best  to  protect  the  sup- 
pliants— did  not  hesitate  to  come   over  from  Africa  to  England  to 


plead  the  cause  of  this  poor  unfriended  savage. "  No  man  needa  a 
better  epitaph,  as  honourable  to  Stanley  as  Colenso — two  men  who 
worked  in  such  difForent  spheres,  yet  both  worked  imflincliiugly 
in  the  interests  of  humanity,  both  civil  and  religious ;  and  will 
ever  be  remembered  as  in  all  things  the  firiends  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  pastors  of  those  under  their  charge.  Both  men  will  be 
remembered  for  their  moral  courage,  their  unyielding  devotion  to 
what  they  beheved  to  bo  the  truth ;  and  as  men  whose  lives  wera  i 
consistently  guided,  in  mattoi-s  great  and  small,  by  the  humamtarian  I 
principloa  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  roUgion. 

Life  I  how  to  make  the  best  of  it  ?    Begin  at  the  beginning,  ', 
atndy  your  constitution,  and  bring  into  the  world    children  better   I 
fitted  to  live ;  give  them  the  ground- work  for  healthy  body  andhealthy 
mind.      'Whilst  young,  develop  their  bodies,  make   them  physically 
strong  for  the  battle  of  life ;  then  equip  their  brains  with  a  store  of 
useful  facts  that  will  help  them  on  their  journey ;  explain  the  "  why  " 
and  "  wherefore  "  of  what  happens ;  teach  them  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  bo  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  their  acta  or  their  opinions ;  evoke  1 
within  them  a  desire,  an  object  in  Hfe,  but  make  them  understand  tliafc  I 
to  attain  anything  worth  having,  needs  labour  and  endurance : 
"  Deep  the  oak 

Must  sink  in  atubboin  eaifh  its  root  obacuia 

That  hopes  to  hfi  ita  branchas  to  the  sky." 
Teach  them  the  value  of  self-denial : 

'■  BrsTs  conqoBTOts !  tor  so  you  ojre 
That  wot  ftgainat  jour  own  affoctiona. 
And  the  huge  oimj  of  the  woild'a  desires." 

Tell  them  there  is  no  hope  of  advancement  for  those  who  cannot  deny  j 
themselves  their  pipe,  their  glass,  or  littlo  indulgences.  These  are  tba  j 
enemies  of  "  thrift,"  without  which  no  man  progresses.  Impress  on 
them  the  value  of  good  habits,  the  getting  of  a  "character"  of  a 
man  to  he  relied  npon — one  that  is  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
in  everything  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  hve  A 
life  devoted  to  high  ambition,  allied  with  integrity,  sustained  by  a 
feehng  of  manly  independence,  and  upheld  by  the  support  of  an  active 
conscience. 

"  Monoy  and  man  a  mntuttl  falsehood  show ; 
Hen  moke  false  money,  monoy  makes  moa  so." 

It  is  SO  ;  but  is  it  inevitable  that  it  should  be  ?  I  have  endeavonred  in 
"  Business  "  to  show  that  if  all  men  cannot  succeed  in  making  a 
fortune,  no  one  need  fail,  if  they  nuderstand  their  business  thoronghly, 
work  earnestly,  and  live  thriftily.     "Economy  "  explains  the  valae  of 
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*'  thrift/'  as  essential  to  self-help,  independence,  and  success  in  life. 
''  Money  *'  explains  the  value  of  banks  and  cheques.  In  *'  Life ''  my 
object  has  been  to  elevate  *'  this  world  "  in  men's  eyes,  and  get  them  to 
make  the  best  out  of  it ;  each  one  feeling  that  "  life  is  worth  living  "  if  we 
made  a  proper  use  of  onr  faculties,  and  better  understood  the  world  we 
live  in.  **  Morality  "  indicates  that,  not  theoretically,  but  practically,  our 
teachers  and  pastors  should  prove  to  men  that  "  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  and  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  success  or  happiness  for  indivi- 
duals or  nations  until  the  '*  doing  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by  *'  is 
the  guiding  spirit  of  their  actions.  As  regards  religion,  it  seems  to  me  to 
consist  of  a  belief  in  God,  the  Creator  and  Buler  of  the  universe,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  learn  and  reverently  obey  His  laws ;  and  as 
regards  the  **  next  world,"  if  you  do  your  duty  in  this,  I  see  no  cause 
for  uneasiness.  With  a  proper  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Creator, 
men  may  rest  content  to  leave  their  future  in  the  hands  of  their  Father 
in  heaven.  In  **  Progress  "  the  object  has  been  to  reply  to  some  of 
the  feJlacies  men  so  like  to  beheve  in  respecting  rent,  wages,  profits, 
&c.  The  greater  value  of  the  inventor  and  manager  over  the  mere 
working  man,  and  the  value  of  capital,  are  shown  ;  also  that  our  fature 
progress  depends  upon  using  more  of  our  brain-power,  and  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  scientific  men,  and  utilizing  their 
discoveries.  The  statistics  should  convince  all  unbiassed  minds  that, 
spite  of  the  great  poverty  that  still  exists,  the  increase  of  wealth  has 
been  as  favourable  to  the  working  class  as  any  of  the  others,  and  that 
they  have  the  power,  by  working  more  earnestly  and  efficiently,  by 
thriftily  using  their  earnings,  by  means  of  co-operation  and  limiting 
their  self-indulgence,  to  rise  higher  in  the  social  scale,  or,  at  least, 
by  their  work  and  their  lives,  to  elevate  their  calling. 

I  know  the  belief  is  strong  that  **  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon."  That  is  the  point.  "Business,"  "Morality,"  "Reli- 
gion,"  are  each  part  of  our  lives.  Why  cannot  they  be  worked 
together  ?  It  is  my  belief  not  only  that  they  can  be,  but  that 
they  should  be.  Why  are  the  actions  of  business  men — of  any 
men  that  earn  money  to  live  by — to  be  exempt  from  this  uni- 
versal test  of  morality?  Is  it  right?  Is  it  wise  to  allow  the 
impression  to  remain  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  life  and  yet 
adhere  to  the  dictates  of  the  conscience  within  us  ?  The  training  at 
school  and  from  the  pulpit  should  be  such  as  will  prove  to  man  that 
he  has  no  right  to  think  of  serving  Mammon  except  in  such  a  way 
that  would  not  be  contrary  to  God's  wishes  or  laws ;  and  it  should  be 
demonstrated  how  the  pursuit  of  wealth — ^whether  by  the  mechanic, 
the  tradesman,  or  manufsicturer — might  be  followed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  inner  conscience  would  not  be  outraged ;  and  if  this  kind  of 


teaching  prevailed,  men  would  soon  see  the  poBsihUity  of  serving  God 
and  Mammon.  My  two  essays  have  been  -written  wiUi  this  object — to 
secure  frommen  this  "double  worship."  and  to  intimate  that  it  is  for  their 
happiness  and  interest  that  their  Uvea  be  regulated  with  a  desire  to 
Berve  both  deities ;  t!iat,  to  be  successful,  they  must  be  healthy ;  to  be 
healthy,  they  must  study  their  own  nature,  and  obey  God's  laws 
relating  thereto ;  and  that,  to  enjoy  life  and  its  pleasures,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  restrict  or  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  others  ;  on  the 
contrary,  bappinees  is  to  be  had  by  co-operating  with  yoiir  fellow-men, 
working  with  and  for  them,  and  securing  yonr  own  advancement  by 
paying  a  certain  tribute  to  the  interests  of  society.  It  may  be  only 
another  phase  of  selfishness,  bat  it  is  "  enhghtened  selfishness;"  it 
would  be  developing  within  man  a  "  higher  motive  "  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  acta  to  ends  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence,"  in  obedience  to 
natui'e'a  law  of  the  "  survival  of  'the  fittest," 

"  Heaven  doUi  with  us  as  we  with  torchee  do  ; 

Not  tight  tbom  for  tbemsclves ;  for  if  our  virtnea 

Sid  nob  go  forth  of  ub,  'twoie  oU  olika 

An  if  na  hod  them  not.     Spirits  arc  not  finetj  touch'd, 

But  to  tna  iasaeB  ;  nai  nature  never  lends 

The  amalleet  scruple  of  her  eicelloncs  ; 

But,  like  a  thriEtj  goddess,  eho  determineB 

Horsolf  the  gtocy  of  a,  craditoi, 

Both  thanks  and  ase."  SBi^SPBSB, 

With  Spinoza,  I  think  "  that  true  wisdom  concerns  itself  not  with 
death,  but  with  life."  Sly  object,  therefore,  is  to  elevate  the  motives  of 
mankind  whilst  in  this  world,  and,  by  industry,  skill,  thrift,  and  moral 
effort,  to  Etrive  after  the  moat  perfect  social  life  that  is  attainable, 
"  What  must  come,  will  come,"  is  not  my  creed,  but  that  man  has  the 
power  to  "  make  come  what  he  wills ;  "  that  the  laws  of  his  nature,  and 
what  surrounds  him,  are  such  that,  if  he  but  observes  their  action  and 
obeys  them,  the  result  is  success,  health,  and  happiness  to  all  hvea 
led  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  God,  The  law  of  evolution  is 
ever  going  on;  man  can  "co-operate,"  and  hasten  its  action,  and 
tliereby  increase  his  own  comfort  and  happiness,  or  he  remains  in 
ignorance  of,  or  lives  as  if  not  subject  to,  "  law,"  and  suffers  in  ill- 
health,  fails  in  what  he  undertakes,  and  is  anxious  and  miserable. 
The  improved  social  good  is  not  indefinitely  distant,  but  attainable,  if 
man  would  act  with  the  desire  to  benefit  "  humanity,"  rise  superior  lo 
being  merely  the  worshipper  of  Mammon,  strive  to  be  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  serve  his  Creator  also;  recognizing  his  hability,  and  con- 
sistently performing  as  a  duty  what  the  progress  of  society  requires 
from  each  of  ua,  developing  "self"  by  rising  above  "self" — not 
oppoaing  the  weaker,  but  helping  them  to  bo  eti'Ouger ;  believing  tbat 
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every  stride  forward  by  science  or  thought  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  in 
character,  comfort,  and  happiness — ^the  greatest  blessing  of  all,  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  whilst  performing  your  allotted  work  in  life, 
that  you  are  **  co-operating"  with  God*s  law  of  evolution  in  producing 
the  highest  form  of  life;  the  first  requisite  of  which  is  greater 
attention  to  health,  both  for  our  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
offspring  to  whom  our  constitutions  are  to  be  transmitted.  And 
preachers,  if  they  wish  to  be  practical,  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
by  dwelling  ofbener  on  the  last  point;  as  a  matter  of  religious 
observance,  they  should  ask  their  congregations  to  care  more  for  their 
bodies,  and  thereby  help  the  cause  of  temperance,  soberness,  and 
chastity,  by  keeping  the  people  in  perfect  health  and  the  cheerfulness 
which  attends  it.  What  we  want  is  an  altered  explanation  of  crea- 
tion— a  different  appeal  to  man's  reUgiousness ;  not  by  an  appeal  to  his 
wonder  by  the  mysterious,  but  to  his  reason,  by  demonstrating  that  that 
which  is  evolved  from  a  created  germ  is  not  less  the  work  of  the 
Creator  than  the  original  production  ;  limited  in  number,  but  possess- 
ing within  themselves  the  power  of  developing  kindred  beings  fitted 
for  the  various  conditions  of  existence,  and  as  the  progress  of  the 
world  was  able  to  maintain  and  sustain  them. 

Instead  of  God  being  an  '*  unscientific  idea,"  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  by  science  alone  are  explained  the  wondrous  phenomena  of 
the  animate  and  inanimate  universe,  and,  in  proving  design,  indicates 
there  must  be  a  designer.  Take  the  brain ;  by  phrenology  we  under- 
stand what  the  human  mind  is,  what  it  can  and  cannot  do ;  why  some 
can  believe  by  faith,  others  by  reason ;  why  some  are  courageous  and 
strong,  and  others  are  honest,  and  never  think  of  taking  what  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Light  is  a  wonderful  thing ;  man  must  admire  its 
Creator  if  it  were  explained  to  him  how  exactly  it  is  fitted  for  the  use 
of  the  eye ;  and  the  eye,  with  its  complex  machinery,  so  beautifully 
arranged  as  to  receive  the  impression  of  objects  by  means  of  light. 
Yet  both  these  were  useless  but  &om  the  existence  in  man  of  a  some- 
thing within  his  skull  by  which  he  becomes  conscious  of,  and  is 
influenced  by,  the  impressions  which  are  conveyed.  We  need  no 
special  revelation,  no  miracles,  to  tell  us  there  is  a  God ;  no  man  can 
'  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Creator  who  has  been  taught  the  adaptability 
of  the  whole  human  frame  to  the  exterior  circumstances  among  which 
it  is  placed — ^its  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones,  and  its  organs  of  speech, 
hearing,  &c. ;  so  exactly  fitted  for  the  manifold  uses  required  of  them. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  every  animal  and  vegetable  that  exists ;  in 
all  we  find  the  same  marvellous  power  of  foresight  displayed— every 
provision  arranged  to  maintain  and  keep  in  existence  what  was  first 
created.    There  is  death  in  the  worlds  but  *<  life"  is  the  stronger  power. 
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Civilization  was  not  possible  until  men  liad  faith  in  each  other ; 
their  mutaol  good  uoedei]  mutoai  tmst.  There  are  those  who  argne, 
"  Morality  "  ia  but  the  neccssorj'  corollary  of  the  instinct  to  live  ;  that 
this  virtue  ia  but  the  development  of  mero  selhshness^the  instinct  of 
solf-preservation.  We  say  the  Creator  has  implanted  within  every 
man  a  "conscience,"  an  inward  monitor,  that  reminds  him  ho  ia 
doing  a  wrong,  that  checks  and  restrains  him  from  so  domg ;  and  that 
this  faculty,  which  tells  us  of  right  and  wrong,  which  condemns  or 
excuses  an  action,  is  an  instinct  given  ub  by  the  Creator  to  urge  ua 
onward,  ever  pointing  us  to  the  better,  and  gradually  elevating 
mankind  above  hia  animal  nature.  The  genua  of  truth  and  justice 
being  there,  are  gradually  developed,  and  civilization  and  progress 
follow  in  the  natural  course  of  evolution. 

Let  UH  begin  again;  Gtndy  the  process. of  development.  And  the 
more  carefully  such  processes  are  considered,  the  more  perfectly  it 
is  made  clear  to  us  that  the  laws  of  nature  ai-e  htted  to  work  oat 
their  seeming  purposes,  so  much  the  more  must  man  see  ovidenoe 
in  those  processes  and  laws  of  some  plan  or  purpose.  "  Canst  tliou 
by  searching  find  out  God?"  Yes;  His  workings  are  not  inscrutable, 
but  are  understandable,  and  prove  the  Almighty  to  be  synonymous 
with  perfection.  Teach  men  the  action  of  the  natural  laws ;  explain 
how  animals,  including  man,  have  passed,  are  passing,  through 
certain  stages  of  development;  esplam  the  pracess  of  generation, 
how  wonderfully  body  and  hrain  are  developed ;  begin  with  the 
eiirliest  knowledge  of  the  world ;  explain  to  men  the  growth  and 
development  of  families  of  animals,  the  spread  of  vegetation  over 
coimtriea  and  continents  ;  the  formation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  tribes, 
nations,  races,  and  species  ;  on  the  other,  of  the  various  forma  of 
VG'jctable  development, — ^how  the  mighty  trees  of  the  forest  sprung 
fi'om  seeds — how,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  trees  and  animalSi 
races  and  foresis,  grew  from  feeble  beginnings,  till  they  fulfil  all 
the  functions  of  their  several  kinds. 

The  univoreahty  of  action  of  the  law  of  gravitation  is  appUcable  to 
all  other  laws.  By  it  we  get  the  koy-note  of  the  Creator's  system  of 
working ;  by  it  we  see  how  our  actions  in  this  Ufe  should  be  regu- 
lated. "  Study  the  laws,  and  obey  them."  It  is  useless  to  ask  for 
alteration ;  it  is,  if  not  impossible,  absurd  and  improbable.  It  ia 
lowering  the  Creator  to  the  standard  of  imperfect  man.  To  alter, 
imphes  the  "  law  to  be  wrong ;  "  whereas  we  err  in  not  seeing  that  tha 
"  iuuntitable,  invariable  action  of  law  "  ia  the  highest  form  of  power, 
of  wisdom,  and  of  justice.  To  those  who  argue  that  Uiis  "  law 
theory  "  negatives  the  action  of  a  special  Kuler,  I  reply  that  there  can 
be  no  more  reliable  evidence  of  a  "Law-giver"  than  the  universal 
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operation  of  these  good,  wise,  beneficent,  just  laws.  Undoubtedly, 
**  Evolution "  gives  us  a  different  conception  of  the  Creator  than 
*<  Revelation."  You  must  use  your  common  sense  as  to  which  is  best. 
The  one  puts  forth  man  as  *<  an  imperfect  and  degraded  being,"  made 
so  imperfect  that  he  succumbs  to  the  first  temptation,  for  which  all 
succeeding  generations  are  to  suffer  here  and  hereafter,  unless 
they  believe  that  Christ  by  His  death  saved  them.  Life,  by  this 
theory,  is  a  mystery,  a  puzzle,  nothing  certain  &om  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  it — to  be  borne  patiently  and  resignedly.  The  other  brings 
man  under  law,  explains  how  he  has  gradually  evolved  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge,  why  he  has  suffered  in  the  past,  how  he  maybe  healthier, 
wiser,  happier  in  the  future.  The  one  gives  us  a  father  like  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute,  who  exacts  obedience  by  fear  and  threats :  you 
must  do  this  and  that,  and  not  ask  why.  The  other  appeals  to  our 
reason ;  explains  why  we  should  act  in  this  way,  and  not  in  that ; 
shows  us  the  value  of  life  under  the  dominion  of  law ;  trusts  to  man*s 
being  taught  about  the  universe,  and  how  it  is  governed,  to  create 
within  him  a  desire  for  an  ever-increasing  knowledge  thereof ;  and 
relies  upon  his  intelligence  to  obey,  and  render  by  his  reverent 
obedience  a  loving  homage — the  free  outflow  of  a  grateful  heart; 
instead  of  a  servile  expression  of  belief  in  this  or  that  dogma,  &om  fear 
of  being  punished  in  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this.  To  check 
scepticism,  as  an  antidote  to  atheism,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
clergy  of  all  creeds — tell  men  of  the  world  we  live  in,  explain  to 
them  all  that  is  known  of  God's  laws,  and  lead  them  from  the  laws  to 
the  Law-maker.  To  make  men  more  religious,  teach  them  more 
of  what  we  do  know — this  world,  and  how  it  is  governed.  An  age  of 
doubt  must  be  met  with  facts.  We  know  enough  of  God  in  this 
world  to  check  any  irreligious  tendency,  if  we  use  our  knowledge 
wisely.  As  to  the  future :  as  Pasteur  has  well  said, "  When  the  question 
is  asked,  *  What  is  there  beyond  the  starry  vault  ? '  it  is  useless  to 
answer,  'Beyond  lies  unlimited  space.*  When  we  ask  what  lies 
beyond  the  far-off  time  when  what  we  see  around  us  began  to  be,  and 
what  lies  beyond  the  remote  future  when  it  will  cease  to  exist,  of  what 
use  the  answer — *  Beyond  lie  eternities  of  past  and  coming  time  ?  * 
Nobody  understands  these  words.  He  who  proclaims  the  existence  of 
an  Infinite — and  nobody  can  evade  it — asserts  more  of  the  super- 
natural in  that  afirmation  than  exists  in  all  the  miracles  of  all  the 
religions ;  for  the  notion  of  the  Lifinite  has  the  twofold  character 
of  being  irresistible  and  incomprehensible.  When  this  notion  seizes 
on  the  mind,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  bend  the  knee.  Li  that 
anxious  moment  all  the  springs  of  intellectual  life  threaten  to  snap, 
and  we  feel  near  being  seized  by  the  sublime  idea  of  Pascal :  <  Every- 
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where  I  see  the  inevitable  expression  of  the  Infinite  in  the  world. 
By  it  the  supernatural  is  seen  in  the  depths  of  every  heart.' " 

**  It  is  as  thus  viewed  that  the  laws  of  development  brought  before 
us  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — not  as  novelties,  for  in  con- 
ception they  are  of  vast  antiquity,  but  new  in  the  sense  that  now  for 
the  first  time  they  are  presented  as  proven — are  so  solemn  and  im- 
pressive when  rightly  understood.  As  the  discoveries  of  astronomy 
were  first  steps  towards  infinite  space — steps  carrying  us  fsiX  enough 
upon  the  road  to  show  that  of  necessity  it  must  be  infinite,  as  the 
study  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  tells  us  unmistak- 
ably of  infinite  time, — so  the  recognition  of  development  tells  us  that, 
as  we  might  have  anticipated,  the  domain  of  law  is  limitless  alike 
in  space  and  in  time.  With  the  angel  in  Bichter's  Dream ,  Science, 
in  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  evolution,  proclaims  the  solemn  truth  : 
'  End  is  there  none  to  the  universe  of  God ;  lo,  also,  there  is  no 
beginning '  "  (R.  A.  Pboctob). 

<*  Yet,  I  doubt  not,  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  those  with  Hfe  before  them,  that 

« there  is  nothing  more  sad  or  pitiful  than  the  awakening  in  age 

to  the  knowledge  of  a  defect  possible  only  for  youth  to  remedy. 

When  the  blood  is  growing  cold,  and  the  pulse  slow,  and  the  limbs 

feeble,  and  the  heart  weary,  how  shall  we  take  up  a  burden  we 

thought  too  heavy  to  carry  in  the  noontide  of  our  strength,  and 

bear  it  triumphantly  home?    At  the  eleventh  hour  it  is  possible 

for  a  man  to  repent,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible  to  repair  the 

evil  he  has  wrought.     The  day  of  work  is  behind  him — the  night 

of  death,  when  no  man  can  work,  before ;  and  what  shall  he  who  has 

permitted  all  the  long  hours  of  light  to  ghde  away  unimproved  do 

in  those  brief  minutes  when  the  evening  gloom  is  darkening  down 

apace,  and  the  long  shadows  cast  from  that  land  which  to  us  is  all 

mystery,  are  lying  athwart  the  path  his  laggard  feet  must  tread? 

Whilst  the  hopeful  glory  of  morning  still  shines  upon  you  in  all 

its  brightness,  think  of  the  future,  and  make  the  most  of  your 

present  opportunities. 

"  *  I  have  done  1    And  if  any  blames  me. 
Thinking  that  merely  to  touch  in  brevity 
The  topics  I  dwell  on,  were  unlawful, — 
Or,  worse,  that  I  trench,  with  undue  levity, 
On  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  and  the  awful,^- 
I  praise  the  heart,  and  pity  the  head  of  him. 
And  refer  myself  to  Thee,  instead  of  him. 
Who  head  and  heart  alike  discemest'       Bobebt  BBOwmNQ.'* 
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